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prp:face  to  the  twenty-first  edition 

A  BOOK  representing  and  illustrating  the  ^details  of  design, 
manufacture,  and  management  of  a  new  and  progressive  prime- 
moving  power,  falls  behind  its  time  by  age,  and,  therefore,  needs 
rearrangement  and  additions  to  bring  its  text  and  illustrations  up 
to  date  in  all  the  departments  of  such  progressive  industry.  There 
is  probably  no  more  important  mechanical  development  involving 
the  production  of  motive  power  for  all  purposes  within  the  age  of 
steam  than  that  of  the  explosive  motor  and  its  far-reaching  effect 
in  the  promotion  of  industry  by  supplying  a  cheap,  reliable,  easily 
understood  source  of  power. 

So  quickly  has  this  new  power  expanded  to  almost  universal 
usefulness  as  a  labor-saving  element  in  the  lesser  industries,  that 
the  literature  of  the  past  is  found  lacking  in  its  up-to-date  needs. 
Progress  and  improvement  are  the  drift  of  genius  in  this  advanced 
age.  The  advancement  evidenced  in  adapting  crude  petroleum  as 
fuel  for  explosive  power,  together  with  the  rapid  development  of 
the  producer-gas  industry,  have  given  a  new  economy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  power,  while  the  use  of  the  hitherto  neglected  gaseous 
elements  of  the  blast-furnace  and  coke  manufacture  have  added 
new  sources  of  power  production  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Discussions  of  the  producer,  blast-furnace,  and  coke-oven  gases, 
which  are  now  coming  to  the  front  on  a  large  scale  for  economic 
power,  are  included  in  this  work,  while  crude  petroleum  and  its 
conversion  into  power  is  also  described  and  illustrated  at  length. 
It  has  a  growing  usefulness  as  the  cheapest  power  fuel  where  the 
erection  of  gas-plants  is  not  convenient.  The  insurance  interests 
have  formulated  rules  and  regulations  for  the  safe  installation  of 
gasoline-motors  and  producer-gas  plants,  which  are  given  a  place 
in  this  edition  ate  a  much  needed  matter  of  reference. 

In  the  revised  1915  edition  of  this  standard  work  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  include  striking  examples  of  all  recent  develop- 
ments  in   the   field   of   internal   combustion   engineering.      These 
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include  the  new  types  of  automobile,  aircraft  and  motorcycle  power 
plants,  farm  and  gas  tractor  motors,  marine  engines  and  their  use. 
Considerable  descriptive  matter  is  included  relative  to  large  ship 
motors  and  representative  types  of  Diesel  engines.  The  section  on 
marine  motors  has  been  enlarged,  and  entirely  new  matter  has  been 
added  on  ignition,  carburetion,  lubrication,  and  motor  testing. 
New  tables,  formulae,  and  data  pertinent  to  the  subject  have  been 
secured  and  many  new  illustrations  made.  A  portion  of  the  matter 
relating  to  old  type  engines  not  manufactured  at  the  present  time 
has  been  retained,  not  only  because  of  its  historical  value,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  number  of  such  motors  still  in  daily  use. 

Victor  W.  Pag6. 
October,  1914. 
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CHAPTER    I 

INTRODUCTION  —  HISTORICAL  —  TYPES   OF   ENGINES  —  OPERATING 

PRINCIPLES 

Much  attention  is  now  being  given  by  mechanical  engineers  to 
the  economical  results  that  may  be  developed  in  the  working  of 
gas,  gasoline,  and  oil-engines  for  higher  powers  from  producer 
and  other  cheap  gases  and  from  petroleum  and  its  products.  In  an 
economical  sense,  for  small  and  Intermediate  power,  steam  has 
been  left  far  behind.  It  now  becomes  a  question  as  to  how  to 
adapt  the  design  of  the  new  prime  mover  to  a  wider  range  of 
usefulness  and  economy. 

The  best  condensing  steam-engines  now  made  run  with  a  con- 
sumption of  about  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  coal  per  horse- 
power hour;  while  from  two  and  one-half  to  seven  pounds  is  the 
cost  per  horse-power  hour  in  the  various  kinds  of  non-condensing 
engines  now  in  use.  This  only  covers  the  cost  of  fuel ;  the  attend- 
ance required  in  the  use  of  small  steam-power  is  often  far  greater 
in  cost  than  the  fuel.  When  we  come  to  require  the  larger  powers 
by  steam,  in  which  economy  may  be  obtained  by  compounding  and 
condensing,  the  facility  for  obtaining  the  requisite  water-supply 
is  often  a  bar  to  its  use.  The  direction  in  which  lies  the  line  of 
improvement  for  larger  powers  with  the  utmost  economy,  is  as 
yet  a  moot  point  of  discussion  in  engineering  construction,  as  to 
steam  or  explosive-motor  power.  ^^ 

The  expansion  of  single-cylinder  dimensions  for  explosive 
motors  involves  practical  problems  in  the  progress  of  ignition  of  the 
charge,  as  well  as  the  thoroughness  of  mixture  of  the  combustibles ; 
the  interference  of  the  products  of  the  previous  combustion 
by  producing  areas  of  imperfect  mixture  or  stratification,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  earlier  publications,  and  which  are  not  yet  fully 
solved ;  but  good  progress  has  been  made  in  this  line.  The 
enlargement  of  cylinder-area  is  a  source  of  engine-friction  economy, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  multiplication  of  cylinders  involves 
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numbers  and  complexity  of  movinp  parts,  which  po  to  show  a 
disparity  between  the  indicated  and  brake  horse-power,  which  is 
the  measure  of  machine  efficiency. 

An  impulse  at  every  stroke,  so  desirable  in  an  explosive  motor 
and  so  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  the  steam-engine,  seems  to  haw 
as  yet  but  a  limited  counterpart  in  the  explosive  motor,  as  trials 
of  motors  with  explosion  at  every  stroke  have  not  yet  proved 
entirely  satisfactory  in  service,  although  double-acting  motors  are 
in  use,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  fully  the  desired  result,  resort  has 
been  had  to  the  duplication  of  single-acting  cylinders.  This  class 
of  explasive-motors  seems  to  fill  the  bill  in  effect ;  yet  the  complica- 
tion of  a  two-cylinder  engine  as  a  moving  mechanism  must  compete 
with  a  single-cylinder  steam-engine. 

The  principal  types  of  explosive  motors  seem  to  have  gone 
through  a  series  of  practical  trials  during  the  past  forty  years, 
which  have  finally  reduced  the  principles  of  action  to  a  few  per- 
manent forms  in  the  design  of  motors  that  have  shown  by  their 
long-continued  use  the  prospect  of  their  staying  qualities  and 
efficiency. 

Pftr  a  gas,  gasoline,  or  oil-explosive  power  to  approximate  an 
ideal  standard  as  a  prime  mover,  it  should  be  simple  in  design  and 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order;  the  parts  must  be  readily  accessible, 
the  ignition  of  the  charge  must  be  positive  and  controllable,  the 
governing  close;  the  motor  must  run  (luictly,  and  must  be  durable 
and  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  These  points  of  excellence 
have  been  striven  for  by  many  designers  and  builders,  with  vary- 
ing success;  but  to  get  the  entire  combination  without  the  sacrifice 
of  some  good  point  is  not  an  easy  matter. 

But  for  all,  the  internal-combustion  engine  has  come  seemingly 
like  an  avalanche  of  a  decade;  but  it  has  come  to  stay,  to  take 
its  well-deserved  position  among  the  powers  for  aiding  labor. 
Its  ready  adaptation  to  road  and  marine  service  has  made  it 
a  wonder  of  the  age  in  the  development  of  speed  not  before 
dreamed  of  as  a  passibility;  yet  in  so  short  a  time,  its  power  for 
speed  has  taken  rank  on  the  common  road  against  the  locomotive 
on  the  rail  with  its  century's  progress.  It  has  made  aerial 
navigation  possible  and  practical,  it  furnishes  power  for  all 
marine  craft  from  the  light  canoi*  to  the  transatlantic  liner. 
It  operates  the  machine  tools  of  the  mechanic,  tills  the  soil  for 
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the  farmer  and  provides  healthful  recreation  for  thousands  by 
furnishing  an  economical  means  of  transport  by  land  .and  sea. 
It  has  been  a  universal  mechanical  education  for  the  masses,  and  in 
its  present  forms  represents  the  great  refinement  and  development 
made  possible  by  the  concentration  of  the  world's  master  minds 
on  the  problems  incidental  to  internal  combustion  engineering. 

HISTORICAL. 

Although  the  ideal  principle  of  explosive  power  was  conceived 
some  two  hundred  years  ago,  at  which  time  experiments  were 
made  with  gunpowder  as  the  explosive  element,  it  was  not  until 
the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  idea  took  a 
patentable  shape,  and  not  until  about  1826  (Brown's  gas- vacuum 
engine)  that  a  further  progress  was  made  in  England  by  condensing 
the  products  of  combustion  by  a  jet  of  water,  thus  creating  a 
partial  vacuum. 

Brown's  was  probably  the  first  explosive  engine  that  did  real 
work.  It  was  clumsy  and  unwieldy  and  was  soon  relegated  to  its 
place  among  the  failures  of  previous  experiments.  No  approach 
to  active  explosive  effect  in  a  cylinder  was  reached  in  practice, 
although  many  ingenious  designs  were  described,  until  about  1838 
and  the  following  years.  Bamett's  engine  in  England  was  the  first 
attempt  to  compress  the  charge  before  exploding.  From  this  time 
on  to  about  1860  many  patents  were  issued  in  Europe  and  a  few  in 
the  United  States  for  gas-engines,  but  the  progress  was  slow,  and 
its  practical  introduction  for  power  came  with  spasmodic  effect  and 
low  efficiency.  From  1860  on,  practical  improvement  seems  to 
have  been  made,  and  the  Lenoir  motor  was  produced  in  France  and 
brought  to  the  United  States.  It  failed  to  meet  expectations,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  further  improvements  in  the  Hugon  motor  in 
France  (1862),  followed  by  Beau  de  Rocha's  four-cycle  idea,  which 
has  been  slowly  developed  through  a  long  series  of  experimental 
trials  by  different  inventors.  In  the  hands  of  Otto  and  Langdon 
a  further  progress  was  made,  and  numerous  patents  were  issued  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  followed  up  by  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  United  States,  with  a  few  patents. 

From  1870  improvements  seem  to  have  advance^  at  a  steady 
rate,  and  largely  in  the  valve-gear  and  precision  of  governing  for 
variable  load.    The  early  idea  of  the  necessity  of-  slow  combustion 
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was  a  great  drawback  in  the  advancement  of  efficiency,  and  the 
suggestion  of  de  Rocha  in  1862  did  not  take  root  as  a  prophetic 
truth  until  many  failures  and  years  of  experience  had  taught  the 
fundamental  axiom  that  rapidity  of  action  in  both  combustion  and 
expansion  was  the  basis  of  success  in  explosive  motors. 

With  this  truth  and  the  demand  for  small  and  safe  prime  movers, 
the  manufacture  of  gas-engines  increased  in  Europe  and  America 
at  a  more  rapid  rate,  and  improvements  in  perfecting  the  details 
of  this  cheap  and  efficient  prime  mover  have  finally  raised  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  standard  motor  and  a  dangerous  rival  of  the 
steam-engine  for  small  and  intermediate  powers,  with  a  prospect 
of  largely  increasing  its  individual  units  to  many  hundred,  if  not 
to  the  thousand  horse-power  in  a  single  cylinder.  The  unit  size 
in  a  single  cylinder  has  now  reached  to  about  700  horse-power  and 
by  combining  cylinders  in  the  same  machine,  powers  of  from 
1,500  to  2,000  horse-power  are  now  available  for  large  power-plants. 

The  application  of  the  gasoline  and  oil-motor  to  marine  prophl- 
sion,  to  the  horseless  vehicle,  the  automobile,  cyclecar,  and  bicycle, 
has  had  a  most  stimulating  effect  in  adapting  ways  and  means  for 
applying  this  power  to  so  many  uses.  For  launches  and  as  auxiliary 
power  for  yachts  and  larger  sailing  vessels,  the  explosive  motor  has 
overreached  its  steam  competitor  for  economy  and  convenience  and 
is  now  the  leading  power  for  the  smaller  craft;  even  aerial  naviga- 
tion has  come  in  for  its  share  in  motor-power  for  air-ships. 

Although  the  denser  population  of  Europe  claims  a  very  large 
representation  of  explosive  motors  in  use  for  all  purposes,  the 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  is  fast  forging  ahead  in  its  output 
of  this  cheap  power,  for  there  are  now  thousands  of  establishments 
engaged  in  their  manufacture,  and  the  motors  in  operation 
number  many  hundred  thousands.  Their  safety  and  easy  man- 
agement as  well  as  their  economy  have  made  in  their  adoption  as 
agricultural  helpers  a  marvelous  inroad  on  the  old-fashioned  hand 
and  horse-powers  and  are  now  reaching  a  new  and  prominent  place 
as  a  ready  means  of  power  for  pumping  water  for  the  farm  and  for 
irrigation,  and  for  driving  threshing  machines  and  wood-saws ;  the 
operation  of  mowers  and  reapers,  are  some  of  its  late  innovations. 

Its  adaptability  as  a  power  for  generating  electricity  for  all 
purposes,  is  fast  expanding  the  use  of  lighting  and  power  in  fields 
that  the  higher  cost  of  small  steam-power  has  precluded,  and  is 
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now  in  its  newer  phases,  due  to  the  use  of  the  cheap  producer- 
gas  fuel,  extending  its  usefulness  to  the  largest  electrical  plants. 

The  expiration  of  patents  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  has 
now  cast  loose  many  of  the  bonds  that  have  in  a  measure  retarded 
the  freedom  of  manufacture  in  the  explosive-motor  line,  so  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  construction  are  no  longer  a  hindrance 
to  anyone  desiring  to  build  a  motor  without  infringing  on  patents 
in  force. 

MAIN  TYPES  OP  QAS,  GASOLINE,  AND  OIL-ENGINES 

This  form  of  prime  mover  has  been  built  in  so  many  different 
types,  all  of  which  have  operated  with  some  degree  of  success 
that  the  diversity  in  form  will  not  be  generally  appreciated  unless 
some  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  various  designs  that  have 
received  practical  application.  Obviously  the  same  type  of  engine 
is  not  universally  applicable,  because  each  class  of  work  has 
individual  peculiarities  which  can  best  be  met  by  an  engine  designed 
with  the  peculiar  conditions  present  in  view.  The  following  tabular 
synopsis  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  the  extent  of  the  develop- 
ment of  what  is  now  the  most  popular  prime  mover  for  all  purposes. 

A.       Internal  Combustion  (Standard  Type) 

1.  Single  Acting  (Standard  Type) 

2.  Double  Acting  (For  Large  Power  Only) 

3.  Simple  (Universal  Form) 

4.  Compound  (Rarely  Used) 

5.  Reciprocating  Piston   (Standard  Type) 

6.  Turbine    (Revolving  Rotor,   not   fully   developed) 

Al.  Two-Stroke  Cycle 

a.  Two  Port 

b.  Three  Port 

c.  Combined  Two  and  Three  Port 

d.  Fourth  Port  Accelerator 

e.  Differential  Piston  Type 

f .  Distributor  Valve  System 

A2.  Four-Stroke  Cycle 

a.     Automatic  Inlet  Valve 
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b.  Mechanical  Inlet  Valve 

c.  Poppet  or  Mushroom  Valve 

d.  Slide  Valve 

d  1.     Sleeve  Valve 

d  2.     Reciprocating  Rinj?  Valve 

d  3.     Piston  Valve 

e.  Rotary  Valves 

e  1.  Disc 

e  2.  Cylinder  or  Barrel 

e  3.  Single  Cone 

e  4.  Double  Cone 

f .  Two  Piston  (Balanced  Explosion) 

g.  Rotary  Cylinder,  Fixed  Crank  (Aerial) 

h.     Fixed  Cylinder,  Rotary  Crank   (Standard  Type) 

A3.  Six-Stroke  Cycle 

B.       External  Combustion  (Practically  Obsolete) 

a.  Turbine,  Revolving  Rotor 

b.  Reciprocating  Piston 

a.ASSIPICATION   BY   CYLINDER  ARRANGEMENT 


Singl( 

?  Cylinder 

a. 

Vertical 

b. 

Horizontal 

c. 

Inverted  Vertical 

Double  Cylmder 

a. 

Vertical 

b. 

Horizontal  (Side  by  Side) 

c. 

Horizontal  (Opposed) 

d. 

45  to  90  Degrees  V  (Angularly  Disposed) 

e. 

Horizontal  Tandem  (Double 

Acting) 

Three  Cylinder 

a. 

Vertical 

b. 

Horizontal 

c. 

Rotary  (Cylinders  Spaced  at 

120  Degrees) 
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d.  Radially  Placed  (Stationary  Cylinders) 

e.  One  Vertical,  One  Each  Side  at  an  Angle 

f .  Compound  (Two  High  Pressure,  One  Low  Pressure) 

Four  Cylinder 

a.  Vertical 

b.  Horizontal  (Side  by  Side) 

c.  Horizontal  (Two  Pairs  Opposed) 

d.  45  to  90  Degrees  V 

e.  Twin  Tandem  (Double  Acting) 

Five  Cylinder 

a.  Vertical   (Five  Throw  Crankshaft) 

b.  Radially  Spaced  at  72  Degrees   (Stationary) 

c.  Radially  Placed  Above  Crankshaft  (Stationary) 

d.  Placed    Around    Rotary    Crankcase    (72   Degrees 

Spacing) 

Six  Cylinder 

a.  Vertical 

b.  Horizontal  (Three  Pairs  Opposed) 

c.  45  to  90  Degrees  V 

Seven  Cylinder 

a.     Equally  Spaced  (Rotary) 

Eight  Cylinder 

a.  Vertical 

b.  Horizontal  (Four  Pairs  Opposed) 

c.  45  to  90  Degrees  V 

Twelve  Cylinder 

a.  Vertical 

b.  Horizontal   (Six  Pairs  Opposed) 

c.  45  to  90  Degrees  V 

Fourteen  Cylinder 
a .     Rotary 

Sixteen  Cylinder 

a.  45  to  90  Degrees  V 

b.  Horizontal   (Eight  Pairs  Opposed) 
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Of  all  the  types  enumerated  above  engines  having  less  than 
eight  cylinders  are  the  most  popular.  The  four-cylinder  vertical 
is  without  doubt  the  most  widely  used  of  all  types  owing  to  the 
large  number  employed  as  automobile  and  marine  power  plants 
as  well  as  for  stationary  power  in  the  larger  sizes.  Stationary 
engines  in  small  and  medium  powers  are  invariably  of  the  single 
or  double  form.  Three-cylinder  engines  are  seldom  used  at  the 
present  time,  except  in  marine  work  and  in  some  stationary  forms. 
Eight  and  twelve-cylinder  motors  have  received  but  limited 
application  and  practically  always  in  racing  automobiles,  motor- 
boats  or  in  air-craft.  The  only  example  of  a  fourteen-cylinder 
motor  to  be  used  to  any  extent  is  incorporated  in  aeroplane  con- 
struction. This  is  also  true  of  the  sixteen-cylinder  forms.  All  of 
the  various  types  enumerated  will  be  fully  described  in  proper 
sequence  and  the  advantages  of  the  different  constructions  con- 
sidered in  detail  under  the  proper  chapter  headings. 

OPERATING  PRINCIPLES  OF   TWO  AND   POUR-STROKE   CYCLE   ENGINES 

Before  discussing  the  construction  of  the  various  forms  of 
internal  combustion  engines  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  operating 
cycle  of  the  types  most  generally  used.  The  two-cycle  engine  is 
the  simplest  because  there  are  no  valves  in  connection  with  the 
cylinder  as  the  gas  is  introduced  into  that  member  and  expelled 
from  it  through  ports  cored  into  the  cylinder  walls.  These  are 
covered  by  the  piston  at  a  certain  portion  of  its  travel  and  uncovered 
at  other  parts  of  its  stroke.  In  the  four-cycle  engine  the  explosive 
gas  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  through  a  port  at  the  head  end 
closed  by  a  valve,  while  the  exhaust  gas  is  expelled  through  another 
port  controlled  in  a  similar  manner.  These  valves  are  operated 
by  mechanism  distinct  from  the  piston. 

The  action  of  the  four-cycle  type  may  be  easily  understood  if 
one  refers  to  illustrations  at  Figs.  1  and  2.  It  is  called  the  **  four- 
stroke  engine"  because  the  piston  must  make  fout  strokes  in  the 
cylinder  for  each  explosion  or  power  impulse  obtained.  The 
principle  of  the  gas-engine  of  the  internal  combustion  type  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  gun,  i.e.,  power  is  obtained  by  the  rapid 
combustion  of  some  explosive  or  other  quick  burning  substance. 
Th©  bullet  is  driven  out  of  the  gun  barrel  by  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  evolved  when  the  charge  of  powder  is  ignited.    The  piston  or 
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movable  element  of  the  gas-engine  is  driven  from  the  closed  or 
head  end  to  the  crank  end  of  the  cylinder  by  a  similar  expansion 
of  gases  resulting  from  combustion.  The  first  operation  in  firing 
a  gun  or  securing  an  explosion  in  the  cylinder  of  the  gas-engine 
is  to  fill  the  combustion  space  with  combustible  material.  This  is 
done  by  a  down  stroke  of  the  piston  during  w^hich  time  the  inlet 
valve  opens  to  admit  the  gaseous  charge  to  the  cylinder  interior. 
This  operation  is  shown  at  Fig.  lA.  The  second  operation  is  to 
compress  this  gas  which  is  done  by  an  upward  stroke  of  the  piston 
as  shown  at  Fig.  IB.  When  the  top  of  the  compression  stroke  is 
reached,  the^  gas  is  ignited  and  the  piston  is  driven  down  toward 
the  open  end  of  the  cylinder,  as  indicated  at  Fig.  2C.  The  fourth 
operation  or  exhaust  stroke  is  performed  by  the  return  upward 
movement  of  the  piston  as  shown  at  Fig.  2D  during  which  time 
the  exhaust  valve  is  opened  to  permit  the  burnt  gases  to  leave  the 
cylinder.  As  soon  as  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  its  exhaust 
stroke,  the  energy  stored  in  the  flywheel  rim  during  the  power 
stroke  causes  that  member  to  continue  revolving  and  as  the  piston 
again  travels  on  its  down  stroke  the  inlet  valve  opens  and  admits 
a  charge  of  fresh  gas  and  the  cycle  of  operations  is  repeated. 

The  two-cycle  engine  works  on  a  different  principle,  as  while 
only  the  combustion  chamber  end  of  the  piston  is  employed  to  do 
useful  work  in  the  four-cycle  engine,  both  upper  and  lower  portions 
are  called  upon  to  perform  the  functions  necessary  to  two-cycle 
engine  operation.  Instead  of  the  gas  being  admitted  into  the 
cylinder  as  is  the  case  with  the  four-stroke  engine,  it  is  first  drawn 
into  the  engine  base  where  it  receives  a  preliminary  compression 
prior  to  its  transfer  to  the  working  end  of  the  cylinder.  The 
views  at  Fig.  3  should  indicate  clearly  the  operation  of  the  two- 
port,  two-cycle  engine.  At  A  the  piston  is  seen  reaching  the  top 
of  its  stroke  and  the  gas  above  the  piston  is  being  compressed  ready 
for  ignition,  while  the  suction  in  the  engine  base  causes  the 
automatic  valve  to  open  and  admits  mixture  from  the  carburetor 
to  the  crank  case.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  its  stroke, 
the  compressed  gas  is  ignited  and  the  piston  is  driven  down  on 
the  power  stroke,  compressing  the  gas  in  the  engine  base. . 

When  the  top  of  the  piston  uncovers  the  exhaust  port  the 
flaming  gas  escapes  because  of  its  pressure.  A  downward  move- 
ment of  the  piston  uncovers  the  inlet  port  opposite  the  exhaust 
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and  permits  the  fresh  gas  to  bypass  through  the  transfer  passage 
from  the  engine  base  to  the  cylinder.  The  conditions  with  the 
intake  and  exhaust  port  fully  opened  are  clearly  shown  at  Fig.  3C. 
The  deflector  plate  on  the  top  of  the  piston  directs  the  entering 
fresh  gas  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  prevents  the  main  portion 
of  the  gas  stream  from  flowing  out  through  the  open  exhaust  port. 
On  the  next  upstroke  of  the  piston  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  is 
compressed  and  the  inlet  valve  opened,  as  shown  at  A  to  permit 
a  fresh  charge  to  enter  the  engine  base. 

The  operating  principle  of  the  three-port,  two-cycle  engine  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  previously  described  with  the  exception 
that  the  gas  is  admitted  to  the  crank  case  through  a  third  port 
in  the  cylinder  wall,  which  is  uncovered  by  the  piston  when  that 
member  reaches  the  end  of  its  up  stroke.  The  action  of  the  three- 
port  form  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  studying  the  diagrams 
given  at  Fig.  4.  Combination  two-  and  three-port  engines  have 
been  evolved  and  other  modiflcations  made  to  improve  the  action. 
These  forms  will  be  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  marine  motors. 

THE  TWO-CYCLE  AND  FOUR-CYCLE  TYPES 

In  the  earlier  years  of  explosive-motor  progress,  was  evolved 
the  two  types  of  motors  in  regard  to  the  cycles  of  their  operation. 
The  early  attempts  to  perfect  the  two-cycle  principle  were  for  many 
years  held  in  abeyance  from  the  pressure  of  interests  in  the  four- 
cycle type,  until  its  simplicity  and  power  possibilities  were  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk  in  England,  who  gave  the  principles 
of  the  two-cycle  motor  a  broad  bearing  leading  to  immediate 
improvements  in  design,  which  has  made  further  progress  in  the 
United  States,  until  at  the  present  time  it  has  an  equal  standard 
value  as  a  motor-power  in  some  applications  as  its  ancient  rival  the 
four-cycle  or  Otto  type,  as  demonsirated  by  Beau  de  Rocha  in  1862. 

Thermodynamically,  the  methods  of  the  two  types  are  equal  as 
far  as  combustion  is  concerned,  and  compression  may  favor  in  a 
small  degree  the  four-cycle  type  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the  charge. 
The  cylinder  volume  of  the  two-cycle  motor  is  much  smaller  per 
unit  of  power,  and  the  enveloping  cylinder  surface  is  therefore 
greater  per  unit  of  volume.  Hence  more  heat  is  carried  off  by  the 
jacket  water  during  compression,  and  the  higher  compression  avail- 
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able  from  this  tends  to  increase  the  economy  during  compression 
which  is  lost  during  expansion. 

In  the  two-cycle  motor  a  scavenging  may  be  obtained  to  a  small 
extent  under  the  conditions  of  a  crank-chamber  pressure  charge, 
while  in  a  four-cycle  motor  the  charge  is  made  by  the  suction  stroke 
of  the  main  piston  and  at  less  than  atmospheric  pressure,  and  no 
scavenging  can  be  made  possible  except  by  the  momentum  of  the 
exhaust  in  a  long  exhaust-pipe,  which  is  not  always  available. 
The  result  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  two-cycle  type  has  a 
denser  charge  and  a  gain  in  power  per  unit  of  volume. 

Prom  the  above  considerations  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  a 
lower  temperature  and  higher  pressure  of  charge  at  the  beginning 
of  compression  is  obtained  in  the  two-cycle  motor,  greater  weight 
of  charge  and  greater  specific  power  of  higher  compression  resulting 
in  higher  thermal  efficiency.  The  smaller  cylinder  for  the  same 
power  of  the  two-cycle  motor  gives  less  friction  surface  per  impulse 
than  of  the  other  type ;  although  the  crank-chamber  pressure  may, 
in  a  measure,  balance  the  friction  of  the  four-cycle  type.  Probably 
the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  the  two-cycle  type  are  the  lighter 
fly-wheel  and  the  absence  of  valves  and  valve  gear,  making  this 
type  the  most  simple  in  construction  and  the  lightest  in  weight 
for  its  developed  power.  Yet,  for  the  larger  power  units,  the 
four-cycle  type  will  no  doubt  always  maintain  the  standard  for 
efficiency  and  durability  of  action. 

The  distribution  of  the  charge  and  its  degree  of  mixture  with 
the  remains  of  the  previous  explosion  in  the  clearance  space,  has 
been  a  matter  of  discussion  for  both  types  of  explosive  motors,  wnth 
doubtful  results.  In  Fig.  5A  we  illustrate  what  theory  suggests 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  fresh  charge  in  a  two-cycle  motor,  and 
in  Pig.  5B  what  is  the  probable  distribution  of  the  mixture  when 
the  piston  starts  on  its  compressive  stroke.  The  arrows  show  the 
probable  direction  of  flow  of  the  fresh  charge  and  burnt  gases 
at  the  crucial  moment. 

In  Pig.  5C  is  shown  the  complete  out-sweep  of  the  products  of 
combustion  for  the  full  extent  of  the  piston  stroke  of  a  four-cycle 
motor,  leaving  only  the  volume  of  the  clearance  to  mix  with  the 
new  charge  and  at  D  the  manner  by  which  the  new  charge  sweeps 
by  the  ignition  device,  keeping  it  cool  and  avoiding  possibilities 
of  pre-ignition  by  undue  heating  of  the  terminals  of  the  sparking 
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device.  Thus,  by  enveloping  the  sparliinK  device  with  the  pure 
mixture,  ignition  spreads  through  the  charge  with  its  greatest 
possible  velocity,  a  most  desirable  condition  in  high-speed  motors 
with  side-valve  chambers  and  igniters  within  the  valve  chamber. 
An  igniter  in  the  cylinder-head  in  this  design  would  be  one  of 
the  sources  of  nnseen  trouble  from  nncertain  ignition. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R     II 

THEORY   OF   THE   GAS  AND   GASOLINE-ENGINE 

The  laws  controlling  the  elements  that  create  a  power  by  their 
expansion  by  heat  due  to  combustion,  when  properly  understood, 
become  a  matter  of  computation  in  regard  to  their  value  as  an 
agent  for  generating  power  in  the  various  kinds  of  explosive 
engines.  The  method  of  heating  the  elements  of  power  in  explosive 
engines  greatly  widens  the  limits  of  temperature  as  available  in 
other  types  of  heat-engines.  It  disposes  of  many  of  the  practical 
troubles  of  hot-air,  and  even  of  steam-engines,  in  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  application  of  the  elements  of  power.  In  the 
explosive  engine  the  difficulty  of  conveying  heat  for  producing 
expansive  effect  by  convection  is  displaced  by  the  generation  of 
the  required  heat  within  the  expansive  element  and  at  the  instant 
of  its  useful  work.  The  low  conductivity  of  heat  to  and  from  air 
has  been  the  great  obstacle  in  the  practical  development  of  the  hot- 
air  engine;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  become  the  source  of 
economy  and  practicability  in  the  development  of  the  internal- 
combustion  engine. 

The  action  of  air,  gas,  and  the  vapors  of  gasoline  and  petroleum 
oil,  whether  singly  or  mixed,  is  affected  by  changes  of  temperature 
practically  in  nearly  the  same  ratio;  but  when  the  elements  that 
produce  combustion  are  interchanged  in  confined  spaces,  there  is 
a  marked  difference  of  effect.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon  of  a  gas,  or  vapor  of  gasoline  or  petroleum  oil  are  the 
elements  that  by  combustion  produce  heat  to  expand  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  and  the  watery  vapor  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  air  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  gas,  as  well  as  also  the 
monoxide  and  carbonic-acid  gas  that  may  be  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  carbon  of  gas  or  vapor  with  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
The  various  mixtures  as  betw^een  air  and  gas,  or  air  and  vapor, 
with  the  proportion  of  the  products  of  combustion  left  in  the 
cylinder  from  a   previous  combustion,   form   the  elements   to  be 
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considered  in  estimating  the  amount  of  pressure  that  may  be 
obtained  by  their  combustion  and  expansive  force. 

The  working  process  of  the  explosive  motor  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  types:  1.  Motors  with  charges  igniting  at 
constant  volume  without  compression,  such  as  the  Lenoir,  Hugon, 
and  other  similar  types  now  abandoned  as  wasteful  in  fuel  and 
effect.  2.  Motors  with  charges  igniting  at  constant  pressure  witli 
compression,  in  which  a  receiver  is  charged  by  a  pump  and  the 
gases  burned  while  being  admitted  to  th6  motor  cylinder,  such  as 
•types  of  the  Simon  and  Bray  ton  engine.  3.  Motors  with  charges 
igniting  at  constant  volume  with  variable  compression,  such  as 
the  later  two-  and  four-cycle  motors  with  compression  of  the 
indrawn  charge ;  limited  in  the  two-cycle  type  and  variable  in  the 
four-cycle  type  with  the  ratios  of  the  clearance  space  in  the 
cylinder.  This  principle  produces  the  explosive  motor  of  greatest 
efficiency. 

The  phenomena  of  the  brilliant  light  and  its  accompanying  heat 
at  the  moment  of  explosion  have  been  witnessed  in  the  experiments 
of  Dugald  Clerk  in  England,  the  illumination  lasting  throughout 
the  stroke;  but  in  regard  to  time  in  a  four-cycle  engine,  the  in- 
candescent state  exists  only  one-quarter  of  the  running  time.  Thus 
the  time  interval,  together  with  the  non-conductibility  of  the  gases, 
makes  the  phenomena  of  a  high-temperature  combustion  within 
the  comparatively  cool  walls  of  a  cylinder  a  practical  possibility. 

THE  ISOTHERMAL  LAW 

The  natural  laws,  long  since  promulgated  by  Boyle,  Gay 
Lussac,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the  expansion  and  com- 
pression of  gases  by  force  and  by  heat,  and  their  variable  pressures 
and  temperatures  when  confined,  are  conceded  to  be  practically 
true  and  applicable  to  all  gases,  whether  sjngle,  mixed,  or  combined. 

The  law  formulated  by  Boyle  only  relates  to  the  compression 
and  expansion  of  gases  without  a  change  of  temperature,  and  is 
stated  in  these  words: 

//  the  temperature  of  a  gas  be  kept  constant,  its  pressure  or 
elastic  force  will  vary  inversely  as  the  volume  it  occupies. 

It  is  expressed  in  the  formula  P  X  V  ^  C,  or  pressure  X  volume 

C  C 

=  constant.     Hence,  —  =  V  and  — -  =  P. 

P  V 
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Thus  the  curve  formed  by  increments  of  pressure  during  the 
expansion  or  compression  of  a  given  volume  of  gas  without  change 
of  temperature  is  designated  as  the  isothermal  curve  in  which  the 
volume  multiplied  by  the  pressure  is  a  constant  value  in  expansion, 
and  inversely  the  pressure  divided  by  the  volume  is  a  constant 
value  in  compressing  a  gas. 

But  as  compression  and  expansion  of  gases  require  force  for 
their  accomplishment  mechanically,  or  by  the  application  or 
abstraction  of  heat  chemically,  or  by  convection,  a  second  condition 
becomes  involved,  which  was  formulated  into  a  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics by  Gay  Lussac  under  the  following  conditions :  A  given 
volume  of  gas*  under  a  free  piston  expands  by  heat  and  contracts 
by  the  loss  of  heat,  its  volume  causing  a  proportional  movement 
of  a  free  piston  equal  to  fl^  part  of  the  cylinder  volume  for 
each  degree  Centigrade  difference  in  temperature,  or  xif  part 
of  its  volume  for  each  degriee  Fahrenheit.  With  a  fixed  piston 
(constant  volume),  the  pressure  is  increased  or  decreased  by  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  heat  in  the  same  proportion  of  ^^  part 
of  its  pressure  for  each  degree  Centigrade,  or  xi'7  part  of  its 
pressure  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit  change  in  temperature.  This 
is  the  natural  sequence  of  the  law  of  mechanical  equivalent, 
which  is  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  principle  that  nothing  in 
nature  can  be  lost  or  wasted,  for  all  the  heat  that  is  imparted  to 
or  abstracted  from  a  gaseous  body  must  be  accounted  for,  either 
as  heat  or  its  equivalent  transformed  into  some  other  form  of 
energy.  In  the  case  of  a  piston  moving  in  a  cylinder  by  the 
expansive  force  of  heat  in  a  gaseous  body,  all  the  heat  expended 
in  expansion  of  the  gas  is  turned  into  work;  the  balance  must  be 
accounted  for  in  absorption  by  the  cylinder  or  radiation. 

This  theory  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cooling  of  gases  by 
abstraction  of  heat  or  by  cooling  due  to  expansion  bvtthe  motion 
of  a  piston.  The  denominators  of  these  heat  fractions  of  expansion 
or  contraction  represent  the  absolute  zero  of  cold  below  the  freezing- 
point  of  water,  and  read  -  273°  C.  or  -  492.66°  =  -  460.66°  F. 
below  zero;  and  these  are  the  starting-points  of  reference  in 
computing  the  heat  expansion  in  gas-engines.  According  to  Boyle's 
law,  called  the  first  law  of  gases,  there  are  but  two  characteristics 
of  a  gas  and  their  variations  to  be  considered,  viz.^  volume  and 
pressure:  while  by  the  law  of  Gay  Lussac,  called  the  second  law 
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of  gases,  a  third  is  added,  consisting  of  the  value  of  the  absolute 
temperature,  counting  from  absolute  zero  to  the  temperatures  at 
which  the  operations  take  place.     This  is  the  Adiabatic  law. 

The  ratio  of  the  variation  of  the  three  conditions  —  volume, 
pressure,  and  heat  —  from  the  absolute  zero  temperature  has  a 
certain  rate,  in  which  the  volume  multiplied  by  the  pressure  and 
the  product  divided  by  the  absolute  temperature  equals  the  ratio 
of  expansion  for  each  degree.  If  a  volume  of  air  is  contained  in 
a  cylinder  having  a  piston  and  fitted  with  an  indicator,  the  piston, 
if  moved  to  and  fro  slowly,  will  alternately  compress  and  expand 
the  air,  and  the  indicator  pencil  w*ill  trace  a  line  or  lines  upon 
the  card,  which  lines  register  the  change  of  pressure  and  volume 
occurring  in  the  cylinder.  If  the  piston  is  perfectly  free  from 
leakage,  and  it  be  supposed  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  kept 
quite  constant,  then  the  line  so  traced  is  called  an  Isothermal  line, 
and  the  pressure  at  any  point  when  multiplied  by  the  volume  is 
a  constant  according  to  Boyle's  law, 

pv  =«  a  constant. 
If,  however,  the  piston  is  moved  very  rapidly,  the  air  will  not 
remain  at  constant  temperature,  but  the  temperature  will  increase 
because  work  has  been  done  upon  the  air,  and  the  heat  has  no 
time  to  escape  by  conduction.  If  no  heat  whatever  is  lost  by  any 
cause,  the  line  will  be  traced  over  and  over  again  by  the  indicator 
pencil,  the  cooling  by  expansion  doing  work  precisely  equalling 
the  heating  by  compression.  This  is  the  line  of  no  transmission 
of  heat,  therefore,  known  as  Adiabatic, 

The  expansion  of  a  gas  y+y  of  its  volume  for  every  degree 
Centigrade,  added  to  its  temperature,  is  equal  to  the  decimal  .00366, 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  Centigrade  units.  To  any  given 
volume  of  a  gas,  its  expansion  may  be  computed  by  multiplying 
the  coefficient  by  the  number  of  degrees,  and  by  reversing  the 
process  the  degree  of  acquired  heat  may  be  obtained  approximately. 
These  methods  are  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  absolute 
mathematical  formula,  because  there  is  a  small  increase  in  the 
increment  of  expansion  of  a  dry  gas,  and  there  is  also  a  slight 
difference  in  the  increment  of  expansion  due  to  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  and  to  the  vapor  of  water  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  combustion  chamber  of  explosive 
engines. 
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The  ratio  of  expansion  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  derived  from 
the  absolute  temperature  below  the  freezing-point  of  water  (32°)  to 

correspond  with  the  Centigrade  scale ;  therefore  -  -       =  .0020297, 

492.66 

the  ratio  of  expansion  from  32°  for  each  degree  rise  in  temperature 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  As  an  example,  if  the  temperature  of 
any  volume  of  air  or  gas  at  constant  volume  is  raised,  say  from 
80°  to  2000°  F.,  the  increase  in  temperature  will  be  1940°.     The 

ratio  will  be  • «=  .0019206.     Then  bv  the  formula: 

520.66 

Ratio  X  acciuired  temp.  X  initial  pressure  =«  the  gauge  pressure ; 
and  .0019206  X  1940°  X  14.7  ==  54.77  lbs. 

By    another    formula,    a    convenient    ratio    is    obtained    by 

absolute  pressure         14.7  nooaoo    ^.u  •       4.1,     ji» 

— r — ,   ,    , or  -  «=  .028233 ;  then,  using  the  difference 

absolute  temp.  520.66 

of  temperature  as  before,  .028233  X  1940°  =  54.77  lbs.  pressure. 
By  another   formula,   leaving  out  a  small   increment  due  to 
specific  heat  at  high  temperatures: 

J    Atmospheric  pressure  X  absolute  temp.  +  acquired  temp.  ^^ 

Absolute  temp.  +  initial  temp, 
absolute  pressure  due  to  the  acquired  temperature,  from  whicli 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  deducted  for  the  gauge  pressure. 

^,  .        ,,       .  .  ,  ,  14.7  X  460.66°  +  2000° 

Using   the    foregoing   example,    we   nave     -       .^^  ^^  -L~fiO° 

« 69.47  —  14.7  =  54.77,  the  gauge  pressure,  460.66  being  the 
absolute  temperature  for  zero  Fahrenheit. 

For  obtaining  the  volume  of  expansion  of  a  gas  from  a  given 
increment  of  heat,  we  have  the  approximate  formula: 

^^  Volume  X  absolute  temp.  +  acquired  temp.       %      ^   ,      , 

IT.      iip-,\--T      -  ^•-^z^^\ =  heated  volume. 

Absolute  temp,  -f-  initial  temp. 

In  applying  this  formula  to  the  foregoing  example,  the  figures 
become : 

-  ^^  460.66°  +  2000°       .  -^^^,       , 

T.  X     —  -  — ' *=  4.72604  volumes. 

460.66  +  60° 

From  this  last  term  the  gauge  pressure  may  be  obtained  as  follows: 
III.    4.72604  X  14.7  =  69.47    lbs.    absolute  —  14.7    lbs.    atmos- 
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plieric  pressure  =  54.77  lbs.  gauge  pressure ;  which  is  the  theoretical 
pressure  due  to  heating  air  in  a  confined  space,  or  at  constant 
volume  from  60^  to  2000°  F. 

By  inversion  of  the  heat  formula  for  absolute  pressure  we  have 
the  formula  for  the  acquired  heat,  derived  from  combustion  at 
constant  volume  from  atmospheric  pressure  to  gauge  pressure  plus 
atmospheric  pressure  as  derived  from  Example  I.,  by  which  the 
expression 

absolute  pressure  X  absolute  temp,  -f  initial  temp. 

initial  absolute  pressure 

=  absolute  temperature  +  temperature  of  combustion,  from  which 
the  acquired  temperature  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  absolute 
temperature. 

Then,  for  Example,  ^^-^'^-^^^^^^—  «=  2460.66,  and  2460.66 

—  460.66  =  2000°,  the  theoretical  heat  of  combustion.  The  drop- 
ping of  terminal  decimals  makes  a  small  decimal  difference  in  the 
result  in  the  different  formulas. 

HEAT  AND  ITS  WORK 

By  Joule's  law  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  whenever 
heat  is  imparted  to  an  elastic  body,  as  air  or  gas,  energy  is  generated 
and  mechanical  work  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  or  gas. 
When  the  heat  is  imparted  by  combustion  within  a  cylinder  con- 
taining a  movable  piston,  the  mechanical  work  becomes  an  amount 
measurable  by  the  observed  pressure  and  movement  of  the  piston. 
The  heat  generated  by  the  explosive  elements  and  the  expansion 
of  the  non-combining  elements  of  nitrogen  and  water  vapor  that 
may  have  been  injected  into  the  cylinder  as  moisture  in  the  air, 
and  the  water  vapor  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  all  add  to  the  energy  of  the 
work  from  their  expansion  by  the  heat  of  internal  combustion. 
As  against  this,  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  walls  of  the  cylinder, 
the  piston,  and  cylinder-head  or  clearance  walls,  becomes  a 
modifying  condition  in  the  force  imparted  to  the  moving  piston. 

It  is  found  that  when  any  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  gas  or 
hydrocarbon  vapor  is  fired,  the  pressure  falls  far  short  of  the 
pressure  computed  from  the  theoretical  effect  of  the  heat  produced, 
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and  from  gauging  the  expansion  of  the  contents  of  a  cylinder.  It 
is  now  well  known  that  in  practice  the  high  efficiency  which  is 
promised  by  theoretical  calculation  is  never  realized;  but  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  heat  of  combustion  is  the  real  agent , 
and  that  the  gases  and  vapors  are  but  the  medium  for  the  conversion 
of  inert  elements  of  power  into  the  activity  of  energy  by  their 
chemical  union.     The  theory  of  combustion  has  been  the  leading 
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Fig.  6. — Diagram  isothermal  and  adlabatic  lines. 


stimulus  to  large  expectations  with  inventors  and  constructors  of 
explosive  motors;  its  entanglement  with  the  modifying  elements 
in  practice  has  delayed  the  best  development  in  construction,  and 
as  yet  no  positive  design  of  best  form  or  action  seems  to  have 
been  accomplished;  althouo:h  great  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  decade  in  the  development  of  speed,  economy,  and  the 
size  of  the  individual  units  of  this  new  power. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  practical  development 
of  pressure,  due  to  the  theoretical  computations  of  the  pressure 
value  of  the  full  heat,  is  probably  caused  by  imparting  the  heat 
of  the  fresh  charge  to  the  balance  of  the  previous  charge  that  has 
been  cooled  by  expansion  from  the  maximum  pressure  to  near  the 
atmospheric  pressure  of  the  exhaust.  The  retardation  in  the  velocity 
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of  combustion  of  perfectly  mixed  elements  is  now  well  known  from 
experimental  trials  with  measured  quantities;  but  the  principal 
diflBculty  in  applying  these  conditions  to  the  practical  work  of  an 
explosive  engine  where  a  necessity  for  a  large  clearance  space 
cannot  be  obviated,  is  in  the  inability  to  obtain  a  maximum  effect 
from  the  imperfect  mixture  and  the  mingling  of  the  products  of 
the  last  explosion  with  the  new  mixture,  which  produces  a  clouded 
condition  that  maked  the  ignition  of  the  mass  irregular  or  chattering, 
as  observed  in  the  expansion  lines  of  indicator  cards ;  but  this  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  reaction  of  the  spring  in  the  indicator. 


MIXTURES  UWO.  GLAaOOW  COAL  OAS  AND  AIR 


aOMCOHM 


TIME 


Fio.  7. — Diagn^m  of  moments  of  combustion  In  a  closed  cbamber 

constant  volume. 


Stratification  of  the  mixture  has  been  claimed  as  taking  place 
in  the  clearance  chamber  of  the  cylinder ;  but  this  is  not  satisfactory, 
in  view  of  the  vortical  effect  of  the  violent  injection  of  the  air  and 
gas  or  vapor  mixture.  It  certainly  cannot  become  a  perfect  mixture 
in  the  time  of  a  stroke  of  a  high-speed  motor  of  the  two-cycle 
class.  In  a  four-cycle  engine,  making  300  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  injection  and  compression  take  place  in  one-fifth  of  a  second  — 
formerly  considered  far  too  short  a  time  for  a  perfect  infusion  of 
the  elements  of  combustion. 

In  an  experimental  way,  the  velocity  of  explosion  of  a  perfect 
mixture  of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  has  been 
found  to  approximate  65  feet  per  second ;  and  for  equal  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  32  feet  per  second ;  with  1  volume  coal-gas  to 
5  volumes  air,  3^  feet  per  second;  1  volume  coal-gas  to  6  volumes  of 
air,  1  foot  per  secnod ;  and  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  air, 
10  to  9  inches  per  second.  These  velocities  were  obtained  in  tubes 
fired  at  one  end  only.    When  the  ignition  was  made  in  a  closed  tube, 
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SO  that  compression  was  produced  by  the  expansion  from  com- 
bustion, the  velocity  was  largely  increased;  and  with  compressed 
mixtures  a  great  increase  of  velocity  was  obtained  over  the  above- 
stated  figures,  as  has  been  proved  in  motors  running  at  2000  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

The  different  values  of  time,  pressure,  and  computed  heat  of 
combustion  are  shown  in  Table  I.,  and  graphically  compared  in  the 
diagram  (Pig.  7). 

The  mixtures  were  Glasgow,  Scotland,  coal-gas  and  air.  The 
table  and  the  diagram  (Pig.  7)  make  an  excellent  study  of  the  con- 
ditions of  time  and  pressure,  as  well  as  also  of  the  control  of  the 
work  of  a  gas-engine,  by  varying  the  proportion  of  -the  mixture. 

Table  I. — Explosion  at  Constant  Volume  in  a  Closed  Chamber. 


Dia-  i 

■ 

gram 

Time  of 

Gauge 

Computed 

curve 

Mixture  injected. 

explosion. 

1      pressure. 

temperature. 
TiSr. 

Fig.  7. 

Second. 

Pounds  per 

square  inch. 

a 

1  volume  gas  to  13  volumes  air. 

0.2S 

52 

1,916° 

h 

1                  CC                     «t         (*        1  1                    t«                       it 

0.18 

63 

2,309** 

c 

1               <*                  ti         ti         Q               it                   tt 

0.13 

69 

2,523** 

d 

1                  it                     tt           tt           «T                   t*                       it 

0.07 

89 

3.236" 

e 

1               t(                  tt         it         f?                ti                   t. 

0.05 

96 

3.484** 

The  irregularity  of  the  explosive  curves  in  the  diagram  is  fair 
evidence  of  imperfect  diffusion  of  the  gas  and  air  mixture  at  the 
moment  of  combustion,  assuming  that  the  indicator  was  in  perfect 
action. 


Fig.  8. — Diagram  of  moments  of  combustion  in  a  closed  chamber 

constant  volume. 
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Experiments  with  mixtures  of  coal-gas  and  air  (Fig.  8),  made  at 
Oldham,  England,  show  a  slight  variation  of  effect,  which  is  prob- 
ably due  to  different  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  the 
Oldham  gas,  with  the  same  elements  in  the  Glasgow  gas.  In  Table 
II.  the  injection  temperature  is  given,  which  in  itself  is  not  im- 
portant further  than  as  a  basis  for  computing  the  theoretical 
temperature  of  combustion.  A  record  of  the  hygrometric  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  its  extremes  would  be  valuable  in  showing  the 
variation  in  explosive  effect  due  to  the  vapor  of  water  derived 
from  the  air  under  different  hygrometric  conditions. 


Table  II. — Explosion  at  Constant  Volume  in  a  Closed  Chamber. 


Dii^ 
gram 
curve 
Fig.  8. 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 

J 
h 

X 


Mixture  Injected. 


volume  gas  to  14  volumes  air. 

"  13 

"  12 

"  11 


9 
7 
6 
5 
4 


Time 

Observed 

Temp,  of 

of  explo- 

gauge 

Injection 
Pahr. 

sion. 

pressure. 
Poimds. 

Second. 

64** 

0.45 

40. 

bV 

0.31 

51.5 

5r 

0.24 

60. 

bV 

0.17 

61. 

^2" 

0.08 

78. 

62° 

0.06 

87. 

bV 

0.04 

90. 

bV 

0.055 

91. 

66** 

0.16 

80. 

Com- 
puted 
temp. 
Fahr. 

1.483° 
1.859° 
2,195° 
2,228° 
2,835° 
3,151° 
3,257° 
3,293° 
2,871° 


In  an  examination  of  the  times  of  explosion  and  the  corre- 
sponding pressures  in  both  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  mixture  of 
1  part  gas  to  6  parts  air  is  the  most  effective  and  will  give  the 
highest  mean  pressure  in  a  gas-engine.  In  this  diagram  the 
undulations  of  the  rising  curves  due  to  irregular  firing  of  the 
mixture  are  weU  marked.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  illuminating  gas  and  air  mixture  that  is  explosive, 
somewhat  variable,  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  hydrogen 
in  the  gas.  With  ordinary  coal-gas,  1  of  gas  to  15  parts  of  air ;  and 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  1  volume  of  gas  to  2  parts  air,  are 
non-explosive.  With  gasoline  vapor  the  explosive  effect  ceases  at  1 
to  16,  and  a  saturated  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  vapor  and 
air  will  not  explode,  while  the  most  intense  explosive  effect  is  from 
a  mixture  of  1  part  vapor  to  9  parts  air.  In  the  use  of  gasoline 
and  air  mixtures  from  a  carburetor,  the  best  effect  is  from  1  part 
saturated  air  to  8  parts  free  air. 
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Table  III. — Properties  and  Explosive  Temperature  of  a  Mixture  ov 
One  Part  op  Illuminating  Gas  of  660  Thermal  Units  pes  Cubic 
Foot  with  Various  Proportions  of  Air  without  Mixture  of 
Charge  with  the  Products  of  a  Previous  Explosion^ 


Sv 


OS 

5^ 


5 


8 


6  to  1... 

7  tol... 

8  to  1 .  . . 

9  to  1 .  . . 

10  to  1 .  . . 

11  tol... 

12tol.    .1 

.074195 
.075012 
.075647 
.076155 
.076571 
.076917 
.077211 


Specific  Heat. 

Heat  Units  Required 

to  Raise  1  lb.  1  deg. 

Fahrenheit. 


Constant 
Pressure. 


2668 
2628 
2598 
2575 
2555 
2540 
2526 


Constant 
Volume. 


Heat  to 
Raise  One 

Cubic 
Foot  of 
Mixture 

1  deg. 

Fahr. 


1913 
1882 
1858 
1846 
1825 
1813 
1803 


014189 
014116 
014059 
014013 
013976 
013945 
013922 


II 


Ratio. 
Col. 


S 


s 
o 

9 


I 


94.28  6644.0 
82.  5844.4 
73.33  5216.1 
66.  14709.9 
60.  |4293. 
55.  j3944. 
50.77  3646.7   .58 


.465 
.518 
.543 
.56 
.575  1 

.  dod  I 


Ji 

ISI 

PS  •OS 


3090 
3027 
2832 
2637 
2468 
2307 
2115 


The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  and  air  mixture  as  given  in 
Col.  2  is  found  by  adding  the  number  of  volumes  of  air  multiplied 
by  its  weight,  .0807,  to  one  volume  of  gas  of  weight  .035  pound 
per  cubic  foot  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  volumes;  for 

.5192 


example,  as  in  the  table  6  X  .0807 


=  .074195  as  in  the  first 


line,  and  so  on  for  any  mixture  or  for  other  gases  of  different 
specific  weight  per  cubic  foot.  The  heat  units  evolved  by  com- 
bustion of  the  mixture  (Col.  6)  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
heat  units  in  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  by  the  total  proportion  of  the 


mixture, 


660 


=«  94.28  as  in  the  first  line  of  the  table.     Col.  5  is 


obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  mixture 

in  Col.  2  by  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  (Col.  4),——'-—  s 

Col.  5 

Col.  7  the  total  heat  ratio,  of  which  Col.  8  gives  the  usual  combustion 
efficiency  —  Col.  7  X  by  Col.  8  gives  the  absolute  rise  in  temperar 
ture  of  a  pure  mixture,  as  given  in  Col.  9. 

The  many  recorded  experiments  made  to  solve  the  discrepancy 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  actual  heat  development  and 
resulting  pressures  in  the  cylinder  of  an  explosive  motor,  to  which 
much  discussion  has  been  given  as  to  the  possibilities  of  dissociation 
and  the  increased  specific  heat  of  the  elements  of  combustion  and 
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non-combustion,  as  well,  also,  of  absorption  and  radiation  of  heat, 
have  as  yet  furnished  no  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what  really 
takes  place  within  the  cylinder  walls.  There  seems  to  be  very 
little  known  about  dissociation,  and  somewhat  vague  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  The  fact  is,  never- 
theless, apparent  as  shown  in  the  production  of  water  and  other 
producer  gases  by  the  use  of  steam  in  contact  with  highly 
incandescent  fuel.  It  is  known  that  a  maximum  explosive  mixture 
of  pure  gases,  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen  or  carbonic  oxide  and 
oxygen,  suffers  a  contraction  of  one-third  their  volume  by  com- 
bustion to  their  compounds,  steam  or  carbonic  acid.  In  the 
explosive  mixtures  in  the  cylinder  of  a  motor,  however,  the 
combining  elements  form  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  contents  of 
the  cylinder  that  the  shrinkage  of  their  volume  amounts  to  no  more 
than  three  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  volume.  This  by  no  means 
accounts  for  the  great  heat  and  pressure  differences  between  the 
theoretical  and  actual  effects. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  UTILIZATION  OP  HEAT  AND  ITS  EFFICIENCY  IN  EXPLOSIVE 

MOTORS 

The  utilization  of  heat  in  any  heat-engine  has  long  been  a 
theme  of  inquiry  and  experiment  with  scientists  and  engineers, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  practical  conditions  and 
construction  of  heat-engines  that  would  represent  the  highest 
efficiency  or  the  nearest  approach  to  the  theoretical  value  of  heat, 
as  measured  by  empirical  laws  that  have  been  derived  from  experi- 
mental researches  relating  to  its  ultimate  value.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  steam-engine  returns  only  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  of  the 
power  due  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  fuel,  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  heat  being  lost  in  the  chimney,  the  only  use  of  which  is 
to  create  a  draught  for  the  fire ;  the  balance,  some  60  per  cent.,  is 
lost  in  the  exhaust  and  by  radiation.  The  problem  of  utmost 
utilization  of  force  in  steam  has  nearly  reached  its  limit. 

The  internal-combustion  system  of  creating  power  is  com- 
paratively new  in  practice,  and  is  but  just  settling  into  definite 
shape  by  repeated  trials  and  modification  of  details,  so  as  to  give 
somewhat  reliable  data  as  to  w^hat  may  be  expected  from  the 
rival  of  the  steam-engine  as  a  prime  mover.  For  small  powers, 
the  gas,  gasoline,  and  petroleum-oil  engines  are  forging  ahead  at 
a  rapid  rate,  filling  the  thousand  wants  of  manufacture  and 
business  for  a  power  that  does  not  require  expensive  care,  that 
is  perfectly  safe  at  all  times,  that  can  be  used  in  any  place  in 
the  wide  world  to  which  its  concentrated  .fuel  can  be  conveyed, 
and  that  has  eliminated  the  constant  handling  of  crude  fuel  and 
water. 

The  utilization  of  heat  in  a  gas-engine  is  mainly  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  products  entering  into  combustion  are  dis- 
tributed in  relation  to  the  movement  of  the  piston.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  foremost  exponent  of  the  theory  of  the  explosive  motor 
was  prophetic  in  consideration  of  the  later  realization  of  the  best 
conditions  under  which  these  motors  can  be  made  to  meet  the 
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requirements  of  economy  and  practicability.  As  early  as  1862, 
Beau  de  Rocha  announced,  in  regard  to  the  coming  power,  that 
four  requisites  were  the  basis  of  operation  for  economy  and  best 
effect.  1.  The  greatest  possible  cylinder  volume  with  the  least 
possible  cooling  surface.  2.  The  greatest  possible  rapidity  of 
expansion.  Hence,  high  speed.  3.  The  greatest  possible  expansion. 
Long  stroke.  4.  The  greatest  possible  pressure  at  the  commencement 
of  expansion.    High  compression. 

In  the  two-cycle  motors  of  the  early  or  Lenoir  type,  the  gas 
or  vapor  and  air  mixtures  were  drawn  in  during  a  part  of  the 
stroke,  fired,  expanded  wdth  the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  exhausted 
by  the  return  stroke.  The  proportions  of  the  indraught  to  the 
stroke  of  the  piston,  and  the  volume  of  the  clearance  or  combustion 
chamber,  as  it  is  usually  called,  have  been  subject  to  a  vast  amount 
of  experiment  and  practical  trial,  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  the 
heat  value  of  their  power  up  to  its  highest  possible  limit. 

The  earlier  engines  of  this  class  used  as  high  as  96  cubic  feet 
of  illuminating  gas  per  horse-power  per  hour.  The  consumption 
of  gas  fell  off  by  improvements  to  70  cubic  feet,  and  finally  dropped 
to  44  and  36  cubic  feet  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour  in  the 
various  modifications  following  the  early  trials,  all  of  which  have 
dropped  out  of  use.  The  efficiency  of  this  class  of  gas-engine 
seldom  reached  20  per  cent,  of  the  heat  value  of  the  gas  used, 
while  in  the  compression  types  of  two-  and  four-cycle  motors  there 
are  possibilities  of  over  40  per  cent.  The  total  efficiency  of  the 
gas  or  vapor  entering  into  combustion  in  an  internal-heat  engine 
is  variable,  depending  upon  its  constituent-combining  elements  and 
the  degree  of  temperature  produced.  The  efficiency  due  to  heat 
only  varies  as  the  difference  between  the  initial  temperature  of 
the  explosive  mixture  and  the  temperature  of  combustion ;  and  as 
this  varies  in  actual  practice  from  1400°  to  2500°  F.,  then  the 
reciprocal  of  the  absolute  heat  of  the  initial  charge,  divided  by 
the  assumed  heat  of  combustion,  would  represent  the  total  eflSciency. 

The  formula    — -- —  represents  this   condition,  *'in  which  H  is 

H 

the  absolute  heat  of  combustion,  and  H'  is  the  absolute  initial 

temperature,"  so  that  if  the  operation  of  the  heat  cycle  was  between 

60°  and  1400°  F.,  the  equation  would  be  ,  f^^"^.^?^^  —  .279  and 

*  1400  +  460 
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1  —  .279  =  .72  per  cent.  But  this  cannot  represent  a  working 
cycle  from  the  change  in  the  specific  heat  of  the  gaseous  contents 
of  a  cylinder  while  undergoing  expansion  by  the  movement  of 
a  piston. 

The  specific  heat  of.  air  at  constant  volume  is  .1685,  and  at  con- 
stant pressure  is  .2375.    Their  ratio  -^^^  =  1.408.    The  ratios  of 

.1685 

the  other  elements  entering  into  combustion  in  a  gas-engine  are 
slightly  less  than  for  air;  but  the  ratio  for  air  is  near  enough  for 
all  practical  operations.     The  formula  for  the  application  of  the 

condition  of  work  with  complete  expansion  is  1  —  |  1.408  fj-  j;  or, 

as  for  above  example,  1  - 1  1.408     ^J^^^^    |  —  .3928,  and  1  — 

V  1400+460/ 

.3928  *=  .6071,  or  60  per  cent.  As  the  temperature  cannot  be 
utilized  for  work  from  the  excess  of  heat  in  the  products  of 
combustion  when  the  expansion  has  reached  the  atmospheric  line, 
then  the  practical  amount  of  expansion  and  the  heat  of  combustion 
at  the  point  of  exhaust  must  be  considered.  In  practice,  the 
measured  heat  of  the  exhaust  at  atmospheric  pressure,  plus  the 
additional  heat  due  to  the  terminal  pressure,  becomes  a  factor 
in  the  equation;  and  assuming  this  to  be  950^  F.  in  a  well- 
regulated  motor,  the  equation  for  the  above  example  becomes  1  — 

(1.408  X  >'^P~^pQ  I  -^  =  .521  X  1.408  ==  .733,  and  1  -  .733 
1400—460/     940 

=  .26,  or  an  eflSciency  of  26  per  cent.  The  greater  difference  in 
temperature,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  efficiency. 
In  this  way  efficiencies  are  worked  out  through  intricate  formulas 
for  a  variety  of  theoretical  and  unknown  conditions  of  combustion 
in  the  cylinder:  ratios  of  clearance  and  cylinder  volume,  and  the 
uncertain  condition  of  the  products  of  combustion  left  from  the 
last  impulse  and  the  wall  temperature.  But  they  are  of  but  little 
value,  except  as  a  mathematical  inquiry  as  to  possibilities.  The 
real  commercial  efficiency  of  a  gas  or  gasoline-engine  depends  upon 
the  volume  of  gas  or  liquid  at  some  assigned  cost,  required  per 
actual  brake  horse-power  per  hour,  in  which  an  indicator  card 
should  show  that  the  mechanical  action  of  the  valve  gear  and 
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igDition  was  as  perfect  as  practicable,  and  that  tbe  ratio  of  clear- 
ance, space,  and  cylinder  volume  gave  a  satisfactory  terminal 
pressure  and  compression:  i.e.,  the  difference  between  the  power 
figured  from  the  indicator  card  and  the  brake  power  being  the 
friction   loss  of  the  en^ne. 


Flo.  S. — A.  Lenoir  type  at  Indicator  card.     B,  Comitaratlve  card,  LcDotr 

and  perfect  expansion.    C.  Diagram  of  a  perfect  cycle 

witb  compression. 

In  practice,  the  heat  value  of  the  gas  per  cubic  foot  may  vary 
from  30  per  cent,  with  illuminating  and  natural  gases  to  75  or  80 
per  cent,  as  between  good  illuminating  gas  and  producer  gas-,  then, 
in  order  that  a  given  size  engine  should  maintain  its  rating,  a  larger 
volume  of  a  poorer  gas  should  he  swept  through  the  cylinder.  This 
requires  adjustment  of  the  areas  in  all  the  valves  to  give  an 
explosive  motor  its  highest  efficiency  for  the  kind  of  fuel  that  is 
to  be  used. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  work  done  by  the  half-cycle  in  the 
earlier  Lenoir  type  of  the  two-cycle  engine  is  graphically  shown 
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in  Fig.  9B,  in  which  /,  d  represents  the  stroke  of  the  piston;  the 
dotted  line,  the  indicator  card ;  and  the  space  in  the  lines,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
the  ideal  diagram  of  a  perfect  gas  exhausting  at  the  point  d,  in  its 
incomplete  adiabatic  expansion.  In  the  valuation  of  such  a  card, 
the  depression  of  the  indraught  below  the  atmospheric  line  and 
the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  line  should  have  due  consideration  as 
negative  quantities  to  be  deducted  from  the  pressure  values  above 
the  atmospheric  line.  This  class  of  engines  is  fast  becoming 
obsolete  as  a  type. 

In  two-cycle  motors  of  the  compression  type  and  in  four-cycle 
motors  of  the  same  type,  the  efSciencies  are  greatly  advanced  by 
compression,  producing  a  more  complete  infusion  of  the  mixture 
of  gas  or  vapor  and  air,  quicker  firing,  and  far  greater  pressure 
than  is  possible  with  the  two-cycle  type  just  described.  In  the 
practical  operation  of  the  gas-engine  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
the  gas-consumption  efficiencies  per  indicated  horse-power  have 
gradually  risen  from  17  per  cent,  to  a  maximum  of  40  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical  heat,  and  this  has  been  done  chiefly  through  a 
decreased  combustion  chamber  and  increased  compression  —  the 
compression  having  gradually  increased  in  practice  from  30  lbs. 
per  square  inch  to  above  100;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  limit  to 
compression,  as  the  efficiency  ratio  decreases  with  greater  increase 
in  compression.  It  has  been  shown  that  an  ideal  efficiency  of 
33  per  cent,  for  38  lbs.  compression  will  increase  to  40  per  cent, 
for  66  lbs.,  and  43  per  cent,  for  88  lbs.  compression.  On  the  other 
hand,  greater  compression  means  greater  explosive  pressure  and 
greater  strain  on  the  engine  structure,  which  will  probably  retain 
in  future  practice  the  compression  between  the  limits  of  40  and 
80  lbs. 

In  experiments  made  by  Dugald  Clerk,  in  England,  with  a 
combustion  chamber  equal  to  0.6  of  the  space  swept  by  the  piston, 
with  a  compression  of  38  lbs.,  the  consumption  of  gas  was  24  cubic 
feet  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  With  0.4  compression 
space  and  61  lbs.  compression,  the  consumption  of  gas  was  20 
cubic  feet  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour;  and  with  0.34 
compression  space  and  87  lbs.  compression,  the  consumption  of 
gas  fell  to  14.8  cubic  feet  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour  — 
the  actual  efficiencies  being  respectively  17,  21,  and  25  per  cent. 
This  was  with  a  Crossley  four-cycle  engine. 
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In  Pig.  9C  is  represented  an  ideal  card  of  the  work  of  a  perfect 
compression  cycle  in  which  the  gases  are  compressed.  Additional 
pressure  is  instantly  developed  by  combustion  or  heat  at  constant 
volume,  and  then  allowed  to  expand  to  atmospheric  pressure  —  the 
curves  of  compression  and  expansion  being  adiabatic,  as  for  a  dry 
gas.  In  this  diagram  the  lines  follow  Camot's  cycle,  in  which 
the  whole  heat  energy  is  represented  in  work.  The  piston  stroke 
commencing  at  O,  compression  completed  at  D,  pressure  augmented 
from  D  to  F,  expansion  doing  work  from  F  to  B,  and  exhausting 
along  the  atmospheric  line  BA.  The  gases  in  this  case  expand 
till  their  pressure  falls  to  the  atmospheric  line,  and  their  whole 
energy  is  supposed  to  be  utilized.  In  this  imaginary  cycle,  no 
heat  is  supposed  to  be  lost  by  absorption  of  walls  of  a  cylinder  or 
by  radiation,  and  no  back-pressure  during  exhaust  or  friction  are 
taken  into  account. 

The  eflSciences  in  regard  to  power  in  a  heat-engine  may  be 
divided  into  four  kinds,  as  follows:  I.  The  first  is  known  as  the 
maximum  theoretical  efficiency  of  a  perfect  engine  (represented 
by  the  lines  in  the  indicator  diagram,  Fig.  9C).    It  is  expressed 

'p 'p 

by  the  formula  — ^- — -'  and  shows  the  work  of  a  perfect  cycle  in 

Ti 

an  engine  working  between  the  received  temperature  +  absolute 
temperature  (TJ  and  the  initial  atmospheric  temperatures- 
absolute  temperature  (T©).  II.  The  second  is  the  actual  heat 
efficiency,  or  the  ratio  of  the  heat  turned  into  work  to  the  total 
heat  received  by  the  engine.  It  expresses  the  indicated  horse- 
power, III.  The  third  is  the  ratio  between  the  second  or  actual 
heat  efficiency  and  the  first  or  maximum  theoretical  efficiency 
of  a  perfect  cycle.  It  represents  the  greatest  possible  utilization 
of  the  power  of  heat  in  an  internal-combustion  engine.  IV.  The 
fourth  is  the  mechanical  efficiency.  This  is  the  ratio  between  the 
actual  horse-power  delivered  by  the  engine  through  a  dynamometer 
or  measured  by  a  brake  (brake  horse-power),  and  the  indicated 
horse-power.  The  diflference  between  the  two  is  the  power  lost 
by  engine  friction.  In  regard  to  the  general  heat  efficiency  of 
the  materials  of  power  in  explosive  engines,  we  find  that  with 
good  illuminating  gas  the.  practical  efficiency  varies  from  25  to 
40  per  cent.;  kerosene-motors,  20  to  30;  gasoline-motors,  20  to  32; 
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acetylene,  25  to  35 ;  alcohol,  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  their  heat  value. 
The  great  variation  is  no  doubt  due  to  imperfect  mixtures  and 
variable  conditions  of  the  old  and  new  charge  in  the  cylinder; 
uncertainty  as  to  leakage  and  the  perfection  of  combustion.  In 
the  Diesel  motors  operating  under  high  pressure,  up  to  nearly 
500  pounds,  an  eflBciency  of  36  per  cent,  is  claimed. 

On  general  principles  the  greater  difference  between  the  heat  of 
combustion  and  the  heat  at  exhaust  is  the  relative  measure  of  the 
heat  turned  into  work,  which  represents  the  degree  of  efficiency 
without  loss  during  expansion.  The  mathematical  formulas  apper- 
taining to  the  computation  of  the  element  of  heat  and  its  work  in 
an  explosive  engine  are  in  a  large  measure  dependent  upon  assumed 
values,  as  the  conditions  of  the  heat  of  combustion  are  made  uncer- 
tain by  the  mixing  of  the  fresh  charge  with  the  products  of  a 
previous  combustion,  and  by  absorption,  radiation,  and  leakage. 
The  computation  of  the  temperature  from  the  observed  pressure 
may  be  made  as  before  explained,  but  for  compression-engines  the 
needed  starting-points  for  computation  are  very  uncertain,  and 
can  only  be  approximated  from  the  exact  measure  and  value  of 
the  elements  of  combustion  in  a  cylinder  charge. 

Then  theoretically  the  absolute  efficiency  in  a  perfect  heat-engine 

'p 'Pi 

is  represented  by  — - — ,  in  which  T  is  the  acquired  temperature 

from  absolute  zero;  Tj,  the  final  absolute  temperature  after  expan- 
sion without  loss.  Then,  for  example,  supposing  the  acquired 
temperature  of  combustion  in  a  cylinder  charge  was  raised  2000**  F. 
from  60°  :  the  absolute  temperature  would  be  2000  +  60  -f  460  = 
2520°,  and  if  expanded  to  the  initial  temperature  of  60°  without 
loss  the  absolute  temperature  of  expansion  will  be  60  +  460  ==  520, 

then    ^^^Q~^2Q  =«  .79  per  cent.,  the  theoretical  efficiency  for  the 
2520 

above  range  of  temperature.  In  adiabatic  compression  or  expan- 
sion, the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  or  other  gases  becomes 
a  logarithmic  exponent  of  both  compression  and  expansion.  The 
specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  volume  is  .1685  and  at  constant 
pressure,  .2375  for  1  lb.  in  weight ;  water  =  1.  for  1  lb.     Then 

•2375  _  ^Yie  ratio  y  «=  1.408. 
.1685  ^ 
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Then  for  the  following  formulas  the  specific  heat  -»  E^  «=  .1685 
constant  volume,  and  Kp  •=«  .2375  constant  pressure.  The  quantity 
of  heat  in  thermal  units  given  by  an  impulse  of  an  explosive  engine 
is  Kv  (T  —  t)  —  heat  units.  Then  using  the  figures  as  before, 
.1685  X  (2520  —  520)  —337  heat  units  per  pound  of  the  initial 
charge. 


ivo\,  tvoV  y*o\> 

Fig.  10. — The  four-cycle  compression  card.    Theoretical. 


''-'(^f- 


The  heat  in  thermal  units  discharged  will  be  Kp    (T^  —  t), 
t  — absolute  initial  temperature,  say  520**. 

Then  using  again  the  figures  as  before  and  assuming  that  T  «- 

2520**  F.,  then  T,-  520  ^'2520\r4O8_  520  X  (log.  4.846  X  .7102) 

V  520  / 

=  1594°  absolute,  and  1594  --  520  —  1074°  P.     Then  the  heat  in 

thermal  units  discharged  will  be  5375  X  (1594  —  520)  —  .2375  X 

1074  —  255  heat  units. 

With  the  absolute  temperature  at  the  moment  of  exhaust  known, 

the  efficiency  of  the  working  cycle  may  be  known,  always  excepting 

the  losses  by  convection  through  the  walls  of  the  cylinder. 

The  formula  for  this  efficiency  is:  eff.  «« 1  —  y  _! ;  then  by 


substituting  the  figures  as  before,  1  —  1.408 


1594  —  520        1074 


2520—520 
—  .537  X  1.408  —  .756,  and  1  —  .756  —  24  per  cent. 


2000 
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To  obtain  the  adiabatic  terminal  temperature  from  the  rela- 
tive volumes  of  clearance  and  expansion,   we  have  the  formula 

(yX  —  J  —  l        rp  y 

--?  I  »  =^f  in  which  --?  is  the  ratio  of  expansion  in  terms  of 

the  charging  space  in  engines  of  the  Lenoir  type  to  the  whole  volume 
of  the  cylinder,  including  the  charging  space,  so  that  if  the  stroke  of 
the  piston  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  charging  br  combustion  space, 
the  expansion  will  be  twice  the  volume  of  the  charging  space  and 

^  -i.    Thenii=  (^ij      and  T,  -  T^i  J      .     Using  the  same 

(lX.408  I 

•^  I       and  using  logarithms  for  -^,  log.  2 

.408  2ii20® 

=  0.30103  X        -log.  0.12282-index  1.32,  and yg-  =  1908^  the 

absolute  teipperature  Ti  at  the  terminal  of  the  stroke.  Then  1908^ 
_  460**  — 1448**  F.,  temperature  at  end  of  stroke. 

For   obtaining  the  efficiency   from  the  volume  of  expansion 

V  2 

from  a  known  acquired  temperature  we  have  _- 1  ■«  —  X  520®   « 

Va  1 

1040°  absolute  =-ti.     Then 

the  efficiency  «  1.  -  g'-tQ  "^y  0^-^) 

T  — t 

Then  using  the  values  as  above: 

efficiency  «  1.  -  0908-1040)4-1.408(1040-520)  _  ^68  + 
emciency  2520  —  520 

1.408  X  5?0  ~  732  +  868  —  ^^  =  .80,  and  1  —  .80  =  .20  per  cent. 

For  a  four-cycle  compression-engine  with  compression  say  to 
45  lbs.,  the  efficiency  is  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of  com- 
pression, the  relative  volume  of  combustion  chamber  and  piston 
.  stroke,  and  the  temperatures.  Pig.  10  is  a  type  card  of  reference 
for  the  formula  for  efficiencies  of  this  class  of  explosive  motors, 
in  which: 

t   =  abs.  temp,  at  b  normal. 

t^  =  abs.  temp,  of  compression  f. 

T  =  abs.  acquired  temp.  e. 

T  =  abs.  temp,  at  c. 
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P  s  abs.  pressure  at  b. 
Pc  s  abs.  pressure  at  /. 
Po  3s  abs.  pressure  at  c. 
Vo  s  volume  at  b. 
V  s  volume  at  c. 
Vc  ss  volume  at  /. 

vo  3B  V  or  volume  at  compression  »»  volume  at  exhaust 
Ky  s  .1685  specific  heat  at  constant  volume. 
Let  T  —  abs.  acquired  temp.  =»  2520**  P.  as  before, 
t  —  abs.  normal  temp.  —  520**  or  60*  F. 

(p  \y  —  ^  1    AQQ 1 

p^  I   y     =    *    °        =  0.29. 


Then  520°  I  y-  I        =  777**  absolute  temperature  of  compression. 
Tj  -=  abs.  temp,  of  expansion  ——  or  ^^^Ij^^^^^  1686^ 

tc  777 

The  terms  being  assumed  and  known  from  assumed  data,  the 
.,Kv(T-tc)-Kv(T.-t) 


eflSciency 


K^  (T  -  i^) 


1^    ^ 

Reducing,  efficiency  =  1  —  — — -    ;  substituting  figures  as  above 

1        tc 

found,  1  -  ll^~t^  -  .333  per  cent;  also  1  -  -J  =  ^  - 

2520—777  T       2520 

.333  and  1— L  =  ^^-=.333  approximately. 

tc     777 

For  obtaining  the  efficiency  from  the  relative  volumes  at  both 
ends  of  the  piston  stroke,  with  an  expansion  in  the  cylinder  equal  to 
twice  the  clearance  space,  by  which  the  total  volume  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke  will  be  three  times  the  volume  of  the  clearance  space,  — 


efficiency  in  this  case  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  1 


-Q)'"' 


Q.408 
;  using  logarithms  as 

before,  log.  3  ~  0.477121  X  .408  —  0.194665,  the  index  of  which 

is  1.565,  and  — ^  «  .639.     Then  1  —  .639  —  .36  per  cent. 
'  1.565 
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TEMPERATURES  AND  PRESBURES 

Owing  to  the  decrease  from  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  in- 
drawing  charge  of  the  cylinder,  caused  by  valve  and  frictional 
obstruction,  the  compression  seldom  starts  above  13  )bs.  absolute, 
especially  in  high-speed  engines.  Col.  3  in  the  following  table 
represents  the  approximate  absolute  compression  pressure  for  the 
clearance  percentage  and  ratio  in  Cols.  1  and  2,  while  Col.  4 
indicates   the   gauge   pressure   from  the  atmospheric   line.     The 


Tabl*  IV. — Qab-Enqink  Clearahck  Ratios,  Apphoxihate  Coupbesbion, 

TEHPEKATUftBB    OP    EZPLOBtON    AKD    EXPLOSIVE    PbEBSOBEB    WITH    A 

Mixture  op  Oab  of  660  Heat  Units  per  Cubic  Foot  and  Mixture 
OP  Gas  1  to  6  op  Air. 


■3 

:i 

•If 

M 

0 

1  s 

M 

'1 

4 

< 

k 

1. 

ll 

- 

■< 

6 

' 

8 

9 

D««. 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 

D«g. 

2488 

169 

144 

2027 

2568 

197 

182 

2107 

2638 

212 

197 

2177 

2701 

234 

219 

2240 

2751 

254 

239 

2290 

2842 

303 

2381 

290t 

336 

321 

2440 

temperatures  in  Col,  5  are  due  to  the  compression  in  Col.  3  from 
an  assumed  temperature  of  560°  P.  in  the  mixture  of  the  fresh 
charge  of  6  air  to  1  gas  with  the  products  of  combustion  left  in 
the  clearance  chamber  from  the  exhaust  stroke  of  a  medium-speed 
motor.  This  temperature  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  from 
the  difference  in  the  heat-unit  power  of  the  gases  and  vapors  used 
for  explosive  power,  as  also  of  the  cylinder-cooling  effect.  In 
Col.  6  is  fiven  the  approximate  temperatures  of  explosion  or 
a  mixture  of  air  6  to  gas  1  of  660  heat  units  per  cubic  foot,  for 
the  relative  values  of  the  clearance  ratio  in  Col,  2  at  constant 
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volume.  The  formulae  for  the  above  approximate  table,  avoiding 
decimal  values,  are  as  follows: 

^^l-  }t^  —  Col.  2.    1.35  log.  —  =  log. ^  =  Col.  3. 
Col.  1  Vc  P 

p^  +  P  =  absolute  pressure  Col.  3. 
.35  log.  Ratio  =  log.  ^  Col.  5. 

?^  =  P  absolute  pj-essure  Col.  7.  P  —  p«Col.  8.  T— 461°  —  Col.  9. 

Pe  =-b  absolute  pressure  of  compression. 

p=«  initial   absolute   pressure   in   cylinder   before  compression, 
13  lbs. 

P  =  absolute  pressure  of  explosion. 

T  =  absolute  explosion  temperature. 

t  =  initial  absolute  temperature  in  cylinder  after  charge  560**  P. 

t^  =  absolute  temperature  of  compression. 

The  explosive  absolute  temperature  in  Col.  6  decreases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dilution  of  the  gas  with  air,  until  with  the  propor- 
tion of  12  air  to  1  gas,  but  69  per  cent,  of  the  temperature  given 
in  Col.  6  is  available.  The  decrease  in  pressure  follows  in  a  like 
proportion.  In  Col.  7  is  given  the  absolute  explosive  pressure  due 
to  the  conditions  in  the  preceding  columns  and  computed  from 

x>  T 
the  formula  -—  =  P,  in  which  p^  =«  absolute  compression  pressure 

Col.  3.  T  =  absolute  explosive  temperature  Col.  6.  ^  =«  absolute 
compression  temperature  Col.  5,  for  each  ratio  in  Col.  2.  *  Col.  8 
is  the  gauge  pressure  derived  from  the  absolute  pressures  in  Col.  7. 
Col.  9  is  the  explosive  temperature  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  T  — 
461°,  or  Col.  6-461°. 

The  following  table  and  diagram  show  the  approximate  result- 
ing temperatures  usual  in  gas-engines,  in  consideration  of  the  heat 
values  of  each  element  in  the  gas  and  its  distribution  to  the  air 
and  heated  contents  of  the  clearance  space  from  a  previous  explo- 
sion, and  the  estimated  absorption  of  heat  by  the  walls  of  the 
clearance  space  at  the  moment  of  combustion,  for  gas  of  660 
thermal  units  per  cubic  foot: 
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Table  V. 


Ratio 

Usual  rise  in  temperature  of  explosion  of  various  aSr  and  gas 
mixtures,  due  to  the  ratio  or  oompresiion  in  column  2. 

Clearuire  Per 

P  +  C 

Cent,  of  PistOD 

Clearance. 

1 

Volume. 

6to  1 

7  to  1 

8to  1 

9to  1 

lOtol 

11  tol 

12  tol 

.50 

3. 

2,029 

1,922 

1,845 

1,739 

1,629 

1,524 

1.398 

.444 

3.25 

2,111 

2,001 

1,918 

1.807 

1,693 

1,584 

1,462 

.40 

3.50 

2,183 

2,069 

1.981 

1.866 

1,748 

1,636 

1.600 

.363 

3.75 

2,246 

2,127 

2.036 

1.917 

1,795 

1,679 

1,640 

.333 

4. 

2.300 

2,178 

2,084 

1.961 

1,837 

1.718 

1,678 

.285 

4.6 

2,390 

2,269 

2,165 

2,036 

1,907 

1.783 

1.636 

.26 

5. 

2,462 

2,343 

2,225 

2,098 

1,963 

1,836 

1.683 

.222 

6.5 

2,522 

2.404 

2,282 

2,145 

2.008 

1,878 

1.722 

.20 

6. 

2.572 

2,456 

2,326 

2,186 

2,046 

1,914 

1.766 

Diagram  of  the  rise  in  temperature  of  various  mixtures  of  air 
and  gas  of  660  thermal  units  per  cubic  foot  at  ratios  of  compression 

Qf  __- — it ;--_i-  and  of  piston-stroke  volume,  less  the  estimated 

Clearance  Vol. 

loss  of  temperature  due  to  the  clearance  volume  of  a  previous 
combustion  and  wall-cooling. 

The  ratio  of  compression  is  obtained  by  the  stroke  volume  of 
the  piston,  which  may  be  represented  by  1.  to  which  is  added  the 
percentage  of  the  volume  for  clearance,  and  the  sum  divided  by 
the  clearance  equals  the  ratio.    For  example: 

— ij —  =:  3.  and  —^^ —  *=  6.  the  ratios  as  in  the  diagram. 
.50  .20 

Then  using  the  ratio  for  obtaining  both  stroke  and  clearance 

3  —  1  s=  2  the  stroke  and  2  —  1  =  1,  the  clearance. 

6 


?:=-l  and 
3. 


At  the  other  end,  for  example,  —■=  1-  and  6.  —  1 


5.  the  stroke 


and  6  —  5  =  1.  the  clearance  in  parts  of  the  stroke. 

In  view  of  the  experiments  in  this  direction,  it  clearly  shows 
that  in  practical  work,  to  obtain  the  greatest  economy  per  effective 
brake  horse-power,  it  is  necessary:  1st.  To  transform  the  heat 
into  work  with  the  greatest  rapidity  mechanically  allowable.  This 
means  high  piston  speed.  2d.  To  have  high  initial  compression. 
3d.  To  reduce  the  duration  of  contact  between  the  hot  gases  and 
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Fig.  11. — Diagram  of  heat  In  the  gas-engine  cylinder. 


the  cylinder  walls  to  the  smallest  amount  possible;  which  means 
short  stroke  and  quick  speed,  with  a  spherical  cylinder  head.  4th. 
To  adjust  the  temperature  of  the  jacket  water  to  obtain  the  most 
economical  output  of  actual  power.  This  means  water-tanks  or 
water-coils,  with  air-cooling  surfaces  suitable  and  adjustable  to  the 
most  economical  requirement  of  the  engine,  which  by  late  trials 
requires  the  jacket  water  to  be  discharged  at  about  200**  F.  5th. 
To  reduce  the  wall  surface  of  the  clearance  space  or  combustion 
chamber  to  the  smallest  possible  area,  in  proportion  to  its  required 
volume.  This  lessens  the  loss  of  the  heat  of  combustion  by  exposure 
to  a  Jarge  surface,  and  allows  of  a  higher  mean  wall  temperature 
to  facilitate  the  heat  of  compression. 


CHAPTER    IV 

RETARDED   COMBUSTION,    WALL-COOUNG,   AND    COMPRESSION 

EFFICIENCIES 

Some  of  the  serious  di£Sculties  in  practically  realizing  the  con- 
dition of  a  perfect  cycle  in  an  internal-combustion  engine  are  shown 
in  the  diagram  Fig.  12,  taken  from  an  Otto  gas-engine,  in  which  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  walls  is  shown  by  the  lagging  of  the  explosion 
curve,  by  the  missing  of  several  explosions  when  the  cylinder  walls 
have  been  unduly  cooled  by  the  water  jacket.  The  same  delay  is 
experienced  in  starting  a  gas-engine.  The  indicator  card  IAD 
representing  the  normal  condition  of  constant  work  in  the  cylinder ; 
the  curve  I B  D  an  interruption  of  explosions  for  several 
revolations ;  and  I C  D  a  still  longer  interruption  in  the  explosions 
with  the  engine  in  continuous  motion. 


Fig.  12. — Variable  card  from  wall  cooling. 


In  an  experimental  investigation  of  the  efficiency  of  a  gas- 
engine  under  variable  piston  speeds  made  in  France,  it  was  found 
that  the  useful  effect  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  piston  — 
that  is,  with  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  burning  gases  with 
mixtures  of  uniform  volumes;  so  that  with  variations  of  time  of 
complete  combustion  at  constant  pressure,  and  the  variations  due 
to  speed,  in  a  way  compensate  in   their  efficiencies.     The   dilute 
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mixture,  being  slow  burning,  will  have  its  time  and  pressure  quick- 
ened by  increasing  the  speed. 

Table  VI. — Trial  Efficiencies  due  to  Increased  Piston  Speed. 

■^Mn  *  work  of  indicator  diagram 

Ainciency  » -r 1^ — i i ■ 

theoretical  work. 


Mixture. 


1  volmne  coal-eas  to  9.4  volumes  air 

(.lOdS  cubic  feet  mixture) 

1  volume  coal-gas  to  9.4  volumes  air 
1  volume  coal-gas  to  9.4  volumes  air 
1  volume  coal-gas  to  9.4  volumes  air 
1  volume  coal-gas  to  6.33  volumes  air 

(.073  cubic  feet  mixture) 

1  volume  coal-gas  to  6.33  volumes  air 
1  volume  coal-gas  to  6.33  volumes  air 


"8. 


11 


I  Mq 


.53 
.40 
.25 
.16 

.15 
.09 
.06 


Ij 


1.181 
1.64 
3.01 
4.55 

5.57 
9.51 
14.1 


70.8 

85.3 

105.5 

125.8 

127.2 
289.9 
364.4 


OS 


It 


4917 
4917 
4917 
4917 

4793 
4793 
4793 


>» 

u 


G 


1.44 
1.70 
2.10 
2.60 

2.60 
6.00 
7.50 


These  trials  give  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  useful  effect 
increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  piston  —  that  is,  with  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  the  burning  gases.  The  time  necessary  for  the 
explosion  to  become  complete  and  to  attain  its  maximum  pressure 
depends  not  only  on  the  composition  of  the  mixture,  but  also  upon 
the  rate  of  expansion.  This  has  been  verified  in  experiments  with 
a  high-speed  motor,  at  speeds  from  500  to  1,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  or  piston  speeds  of  from  16  to  32  feet  per  second.  The 
increased  speed  of  combustion  due  to  increased  piston  speed  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  builders  of  gas-engines,  as  well  as  to 
the  users,  as  indicating  the  mechanical  direction  of  improvements 
to  lessen  the  wearing  strain  due  to  high  speed  and  to  lighten  the 
vibrating  parts  with  increased  strength,  in  order  that  the  balancing 
of  high-speed  engines  may  be  accomplished  with  the  least  weight. 

From  many  experiments  made  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  excessive  cylinder 
cooling  by  the  water-jacket  results  in  a  marked  loss  of  efficiency. 
In  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  simplex  engine  in  France,  it  was 
found  that  a  saving  of  7  per  cent,  in  gas  consumption  per  brake 
horse-power  was  made  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  jacket 
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water  from  141**  to  165**  F.  A  still  greater  saving  was  made  in  a 
trial  with  an  Otto  engine  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  jacket 
water  from  61**  to  140**  F.  —  it  being  9.5  per  cent,  less  gas  per  brake 
horse-power. 


Aetwoft  Indicator 
JHdfiromJiron 
OttoEngint, 


Snffine}^, 


UtmQtfhiA 


•Erhnuft  line 


I 
I 


H 


1  Adntifsion:  T 

'"^-TM*  length  UprcporUcnalJoUctirske  qf  Sugine.''-^ — y^ 

Pio.  13. — Otto  four-cycle  card. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  volumes  of  similar  cylinders  increase 
as  the  cube  of  their  diameters,  while  the  surface  of  their  cold  walls 
varies  as  the  square  of  their  diameters ;  so  that  for  large  cylinders 
the  ratio  of  surface  to  volume  is  less  than  for  small  ones.  This 
points  to  greater  economy  in  the  larger  engines.  The  study  of 
many  experiments  goes  to  prove  that  combustion  takes  place 
gradually  in  the  gas-engine  cylinder,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase 
of  pressure  or  rapidity  of  firing  is  controlled  by  dilution  and 
compression  of  the  mixture,  as  well  as  by  the  rate  of  expansion 
or  piston  speed.  The  rate  of  combustion  also  depends  on  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  exploding  chamber,  and  is  increased  by 
mechanical  agitation  of  the  mixture  during  combustion,  and  still 
more  by  the  mode  of  firing.  A  small  intermittent  spark  gives 
the  most  uncertain  ignition,  whereas  a  continuous  electric  spark 
passed  through  an  explosive  mixture,  or  a  large  flame  as  the 
shooting  of  a  mass  of  lighted  gas  into  a  weak  mixture,  will  produce 
rapid  ignition. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  charge  of  mixed  gas  and  air  by  the  union 
of  its  hydrogen  and  oxygen  constituents  by  the  production  of  the 
vapor  of  water  in  a  gas-engine  cylinder,  using  1  part  illuminating 
gas  to  6.05  parts  air,  is  a  notable  amount,  and  of  the  total  volume 
of  7.05  in  cubic  feet,  the  product  will  be: 
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1.3714  cubic  feet  water  vapor. 


.5714 
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carbonic  acid. 

nitrogen  derived  from  the  gas. 


tt 


tt 


tt 
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air. 


products  of  combustion. 


Then  7.05  cubic  feet  of  the  mixture  charge  will  have  shrunk  by 
combustion  to  6.7428  cubic  feet  at  initial  temperature,  or  4.4  per 
cent.  This  difference  in  the  computed  shrinkage  at  initial  temper- 
ature is  manifested  in  the  reduced  pressure  of  combustion  due 
to  the  computed  shrinkage,  and  amounts  to  about  2  per  cent,  in 
the  mean  pressure,  as  shown  on  an  indicator  card.  With  the  less 
rich  gas,  as  water,  producer,  and  Dowson  gas,  the  shrinkage  by 
conversion  into  water  vapor  is  equal  to  5.5  per  cent. 
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Fio.  14. — Indicator  card,  Atkinson  type. 


In  Fig.  14  is  represented  a  card  from  the  Atkinson  gas-engine. 
The  peculiar  design  of  this  engine  enables  the  largest  degree  of 
expansion  known  in  gas-engine  practice.  In  Fig.  15  is  shown  an 
actual  indicator  diagram  from  an  Otto  or  four-cycle  engine,  in 
which  the  sequences  of  operation  are  delineated  through  two  of  its 
four  cycles.  The  curve  of  explosion  shows  that  firing  commenced 
slightly  before  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke,  and  that  com- 
bustion lagged  until  a  moment  after  reversal  of  the  stroke.  The 
expansion  line  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  adiabatic  curve, 
indicating  a  partial  combustion  taking  place  during  the  stroke  of 
the  piston,  showing  an  irregularity  in  firing  the  charge,  and 
probably  an  irregular  progress  of  combustion  by  defective  mixture. 
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Fig.  15. — Indicator  card,  full  load.  Four-cycle 


Fig.  16. — Indicator  card,  half  load. 


Fig.    17. — Typical   compression   card.     Mean 
pressure.  76  pounds  per  square  inch. 


TYPICAL   INDICATOR   CARDS 
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This  card  was  made  when  niiming  at  full  load,  and  computed  at 
69  lbs.  mean  pressure. 

Fig.  16  represents  a  card  from  the  same  engine  at  half  load  and 
lessened  combustion  charge.  It  shows  the  same  characteristics 
as  to  irregularity,  and  also  a  lag  in  firing  and  a  fitful  after-com- 


Fig.  18. — Kerosene  motor  card.    Mietz  &  Weiss. 

bustion ;  but  from  weak  mixture  and  interrupted  firing  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  cylinder  walls  has  prolonged  the  combustion  with 
ignition  pressure.  Mean  pressure,  about  68  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Fig.  17  represents  a  typical  card  of  our  best  compression-engines, 


I 

r.. 


« 


FiQ,  19. — Diesel  motor  card. 


with  time  igniter,  at  full  load  and  uninterrupted  firing.  The 
kerosene-motor  card  of  the  Mietz  &  Weiss  engine  (Fig.  18)  taken 
from  a  20  horse-powder  actual,  motor  with  cylinder  12  inches  X 
12  inches,  at  300  revolutions  per  minute,  shows  a  compression 
of  nearly  one-half  the  explosive  force.  Its  efficiency  is  very  high, 
and  by  test  gave  21^  horse-power  from  16^  pints  of  oil  per  hour. 
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A  most  unique  card  is  that  of  the  Diesel  motor  (Pig.  19),  which 
involves  a  distinct  principle  in  the  design  and  operation  of  internal- 
combustion  motors,  in  that  instead  of  taking  a  mixed  charge  for 
instantaneous  explosion,  its  charge  primarily  is  of  air  and  its  com- 
pression to  a  pressure  at  which  a  temperature  is  attained  above  the 
igniting  point  of  the  fuel,  then  injecting  the  fuel  under  a  still 
higher  pressure  by  which  spontaneous  combustion  takes  place 
gradually  with  increasing  volume  over  the  compression  for  part  of 
the  stroke  or  until  the  fuel  charge  is  consumed.  The  motor  thus 
operating  between  the  pressures  of  500  and  35  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
with  a  clearance  of  about  7  per  cent.,  has  given  an  eflSciency  of 
36  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  value  of  kerosene  oil. 

ADVANCED  IGNITION 

The  governing  of  an  explosive  motor,  by  changing  the  time  of 
ignition,  may  be  done  by  advancing  or  retarding  the  ignition  spark 
from  the  dead  centre  of  the  stroke.  In  Pig.  20  is  shown  the  effect 
of  pre-ignition  for  regulating  speed.  The  relative  areas  of  the 
combined  card  show  the  change  in  mean  pressure  and  also  the 
increased  compression  before  the  crank  arrives  at  its  dead  centre. 
This  may  be  carried  so  far  that  a  reversal  of  the  motor  may  take 
place.  In  automobile  practice  both  the  advance  and  retardation 
of  ignition  is  employed  generally:  but  is  not  recommended  in  lieu 
of  variable-fuel  charge,  though  usually  combined  with  this  most 
effective  method  of  control.  The  value  of  an  indicator  card  for 
ascertaining  the  true  condition  of  the  internal  activities  within 


(Half  actaal  size) 

Fio.  20. — Effect  of  advanced  ignition. 
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the  cylinder  of  an  explosive  motor  is  most  apparent,  and  it  should 
always  be  made  the  means  for  finding  the  cause  of  trouble  that 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  outside  mechanism.  An  indicator  card, 
or  a  series  of  them,  will  always  show  by  its  lines  the  normal  or 
defective  condition  of  the  inlet  valve  and  passages;  the  actual 
line  of  compression;  the  firing  moment;  the  pressure  of  explosion; 
the  velocity  of  combustion ;  the  normal  or  defective  line  of  expan- 
sion, as  measured  by  the  adiabatic  curve,  and  the  normal  or 
defective  operation  of  the  exhaust  valve,  exhaust  passages,  and 
exhaust  pipe.  In  fact,  all  the  cycles  of  an  explosive  motor  may 
be  made  a  practical  study  from  a  close  investigation  of  the  lines 
of  an  indicator  card. 


(MIAPTER    V 

COMPRESSION    IN   EXPLOSIVE   MOTORS,   AND  ITS  VALUE 

That  the  eompression  in  a  gas,  gasoline,  or  oil-engine  has  a  direct 
relation  to  the  power  obtained,  has  been  long  known  to  experi- 
enced builders,  having  been  suggested  by  M.  Beau  de  Rocha,  in 
1862;  and  afterward  brought  into  practical  use  in  the  four-cycle 
or  Otto  type  about  1880.  The  degree  of  compression  has  had  a 
growth  from  zero,  in  the  early  engines,  to  the  highest  available 
due  to  the  varying  ignition  temperatures  of  the  different  gases  and 
vapors  used  for  explosive  fuel,  in  order  to  avoid  premature  explo- 
sion from  the  heat  of  compression.  Much  of  the  increased  power 
for  equal-cylinder  capacity  is  due  to  compression  of  the  charge 
from  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful  explosion  of  gases,  or  of  any 
form  of  explosive  material,  takes  place  when  the  particles  are  in  the 
closest  contact  or  cohesion  with  one  another,  less  energy  in  this 
form  being  consumed  by  the  ingredients  themselves  to  bring  about 
their  chemical  combination,  and  consequently  more  energy  is  given 
out  in  useful  or  available  work.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  ignition 
of  gunpowder,  which,  when  ignited  in  the  open  air,  burns  rapidly, 
but  without  explosion,  an  explosion  only  taking  place  if  the  powder 
be  confined  or  compressed  into  a  small  space. 

In  a  gas  or  gasoline-motor  with  a  small  clearance  or  compression 
space  —  with  high  compression  —  the  surface  with  which  the  burn- 
ing gases  come  into  contact  is  much  smaller  in  comparison  wdth 
the  compression  space  in  a  low-compression  motor.  Another 
advantage  of  a  high-compression  motor  is  that  on  account  of  the 
smaller  clearance  of  combustion  space  less  cooling  water  is  required 
than  with  a  low^-compression  motor,  as  the  temperature,  and 
consequently  the  pressure,  falls  more  rapidly.  The  loss  of  heat 
through  the  water-jacket  is  thus  less  in  the  case  of  a  high- 
compression  than  in  that  of  a  low-compression  motor.  In  the 
non-compression  type  of  motor  the  best  results  were  obtained  with 
a  charge  of  16  to  18  parts  of  gas  and  100  parts  of  air,  while  in  the 
compression  type  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  an  explosive 
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mixture  of  7  to  10  parts  of  gas  and  100  parts  of  air,  thus  showinp 
that  by  the  utilization  of  compression  a  weaker  charge  with  a 
greater  thermal  eflSciency  is  permissible. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  explosive  pressure  resulting  from 
the  ignition  of  the  charge  of  gas  or  gasoline-vapor  and  air  in  the 
gas-engine  cylinder  is  about  4^  times  the  pressure  prior  to  ignition. 
The  difficulty  about  getting  high  compression  is  that  if  the  pressure 
is  too  high  the  charge  is  likely  to  ignite  prematurely,  as  compression 
always  results  in  increased  temperature.  The  cylinder  may  become 
too  hot,  a  deposit  of  carbon,  a  projecting  bolt,  nut,  or  fin  in  the 
cylinder  may  become  incandescent  and  ignite  the  charge  which 
has  been  excessively  heated  by  the  high  compression  and  mixture 
of  the  hot  gases  of  the  previous  explosion. 

With  gasoline-vapor  and  air  the  compression  cannot  be  raised 
above  about  90  to  95  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  many  manufacturers 
not  going  above  55  or  60  pounds.  For  natural  gas  the  compression 
pressure  may  easily  be  raised  to  from  85  to  100  pounds  per  square 
inch.  For  gases  of  low  calorific  value,  such  as  blast-furnace  or 
producer-gas,  the  compression  may  be  increased  to  from  140  to  190 
pounds.  In  fact  the  ability  to  raise  the  compression  to  a  high 
point  with  these  gases  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  their 
successful  adoption  for  gas-engine  use.  In  kerosene  injection 
engines  the  compression  of  250  x)ounds  per  square  inch  has  been 
used  with  marked  economy.  Many  troubles  in  regard  to  loss  of 
power  and  increase  of  fuel  have  occurred  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue, owing  to  the  wear  of  valves,  piston,  and  cylinder,  which 
produces  a  loss  in  compression  and  explosive  pressure  and  a  waste 
of  fuel  by  leakage.  Faulty  adjustment  of  valve  movement  is 
also  a  cause  of  loss  of  power;  which  may  be  from  tardy  closing 
of  the  inlet-valve  or  a  too  early  opening  of  the  exhaust-valve. 

The  explosive  pressure  varies  to  a  considerable  amount  in 
proportion  to  the  compression  pressure  by  the  difference  in  fuel 
value  and  the  proportions  of  air  mixtures,  so  that  for  good 
illuminating  gas  the  explosive  pressure  may  be  from  2.5  to  4  times 
the  compression  pressure.  For  natural  pas  3  to  4.5,  for  gasoline 
3  to  5,  for  producer-gas  2  to  3,  and  for  kerosene  by  injection  3  to 
6.    For  obtaining  the  compression  clearance  we  have  the  equations: 

^J        and  V, -=vlP.l 
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and  substituting  values  for  p,  and  p,,  we  have  values  for  the 
volume  of  the  clearance,  say  for  100  pounds  gauge  pressure  of 
compression,  in  which  v  and  p  represent  absolute  volumes  and 
pressures.  Then  using  the  expression  for  pressure,  say  for  100 
pounds,  in  which  p  =  normal  absolute  pressure  and  Pi  «-  absolute 
conapression  pressure,  the  expression  becomes  for  clearance  plus 

1.35 

stroke,  1—1  A' .Ai  I       which  worked  out  by  logarithms  =  .1281 


^'-(no) 


log.  1.107549  X  1.35  -=  1.14519115  index  of  which  is  .1397,  the 
adiabatic  ratio  of  compression  for  the  stroke  +  clearance,  and  1  — 
.1397  =-  .8603  the  ratio  for  obtaining  the  clearance.  Then  by 
dividing  the  stroke  in  inches  by  this  ratio  and  subtracting  from 
the  quotient  the  length  of  the  stroke  gives  the  clearance  length 
also  in  inches. 

10 


For  example,  for  10-inch  stroke. 


11.623  -  10  =  1.623 


.86J3 

inches  clearance  in  the  length  of  a  plain  cylindrical  space  for  100 
pounds  compression.  If  the  clearance  space  is  of  other  form  than 
the  plain  extension  of  the  cylinders  the  volumes  will  have  the  same 
relation.  For  example,  for  100  pounds  compression,  a  motor  with 
an  8-inch  cvlinder  and  10-inch  stroke,  the  stroke  volume  will  be 

502.6 


502.6  cubic  inches,  and 


584.2  cubic  inches,  and  584.2 


.8603 

502.6  =  81.6  cubic  inches  clearance.  From  this  formula  the 
following  table  of  compression  pressures  and  their  clearance  ratio 
in  parts  of  the  stroke  has  been  computed : 

Table  VII. — Compression  and  Clearance. 


Compression  In  pounds  per  square  inch. 


Stroke 
Ratio 


Ratio. 
—  Stroke  ■>  Clearance. 


100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 


.8419 
.8189 
.7S96 

.75as 

.6972 
.6201 
.5058 
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The  compression  temperatures,  although  well  known  and  easily 
computed  from  a  known  normal  temperature  of  the  explosive 
mixture,  are  subject  to  the  effect  of  the  uncertain  temperature 
of  the  gases  of  the  previous  explosion  remaining  in  the  cylinder, 
the  temperature  of  its  walls,  and  the  relative  volume  of  the  charge, 
whether  full  or  scant;  which  are  terms  too  variable  to  make  any 
computations  reliable  or  available. 

For  the  theoretical  compression  temperatures  from  a  known 
normal  temperature,  we  append  a  table  of  the  rise  in  temperature 
for  the  compression  pressures  in  the  foregoing  Table  VII: 

Table  VIII. — Compression  Temperatures  prom  a  Normal  Temperature 

OF  60  Degrees  Fahrenheit. 


100  lbs.  gauge 484^ 

90  lbs.  gauge 459' 

80  lbs.  gauge 433* 

70  lbs.  gauge 404* 


60  lbs.  gauge 373* 

50  lbs.  gauge 339' 

40  lbs.  gauge 301* 

30  lbs.  gauge 258* 


To  these  values  roust  be  added  the  assumed  temperature  of  the 
contents  of  the  cylinder  above  60**  at  the  moment  that  compression 


n280 


•  240 


•2C0 


f    y  c 

Fio.  21. — Compression  diagram. 


begins.  For  example,  for  obtaining  the  assumed  temperature  at 
the  moment  that  compression  begins  for  100  pounds  compression 
and  for  an  observed  temperature  of  the  exhaust  of  750**  F.  we 
have  the  compression  clearance  of  .1397  X  750**  =«  104.7"*  and  piston 
volume  of  .8603  X  60**  =«  51.6**,  making  the  charged  temperature 
156.3°  to  which  may  be  added  10**   for  increase  from  the  walls 
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of  the  cylinder  =  166°  +  484°  for  compression  rise  =  650°  the 
probable  compression  temperature  for  100  pounds  per  square  inch 
compression.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  crude  method,  but  we  find 
nothing  better. 

The  effect  of  compression  on  fuel  economy  is  well  shown  in 
trials  of  a  four-cycle  gas-engine  and  given  in  the  following  table : 


Table  IX. — Comparison  of  the  Theoretical  and  Actual  Efficiencies 
OF  A  Four-Cycle  Gas-Enqine  and  Fuel  Economy  with  Vartinq 
Compression. 


Compression 
pressure, 
pounds. 

Ratio 
of  com- 
pression. 

Computed 

efficiency 

from 

compression 

volume. 

Actual 

indicated 

efficiency 

by  card  and 

fuel. 

Gas  burned 

per  I.  H.  P. 

C.  Ft. 

Ratio  of  actual 

to  computed 

efficiency. 

38 
61 

87 

.6 
.4 
.34 

.33 

.40 

.   .428 

.17 
.21 
.25 

24. 

20.5 

14.8 

.17 

^'     .Ok 

.33 
.21 

.     _        CO 

—  «  .oo 
.40 
.25 

:m.       '^ 

.428 

Prom  considerations  shown  in  the  table  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  economy  in  compression  and  it  is  claimed  that  still  higher 
compression  may  be  used  to  advantage;  but  from  reasons  given 
in  the  foregoing  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  practical  limit  of 
compression  may  be  stated  to  be  at  100  pounds. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  21),  drawn  to  scale  from  trials  with  compres- 
sions at  38,  61,  and  87  pounds,  gives  an  ideal  conception  of  the 
value  of  the  power  of  the  same  engine  under  various  compressions, 
in  which  a,  b,  represents  the  piston  and  clearance  space  and 
6,  c;  b,  g,  and  ft,  I,  the  relative  piston  strokes  and  clearance  for  the 
compressions  of  38,  61,  and  87  pounds.  The  relative  areas  show 
at  a  glance  and  the  above  table  shows  the  relative  value  of  the  fuel 
consumed  per  indicated  horse-power. 

A  very  useful  chart  for  determining  compression  pressures  in 
gasoline-engine  cylinders  for  various  ratios  of  compression  space 
to  total  cylinder  volume  is  given  by  P.  S.  Tice,  and  described  in 
the  Chilton  Automobile  Directory  by  the  originator  as  follows: 

It  is  many  times  desirable  to  have  at  hand  a  convenient  means 
for   at   once   determining   with   accuracy   what   the   compression 
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pressure  will  be  in  a  gasoline-engitie  cylinder,  the  relationship 
between  the  volume  of  the  compression  space  and  the  total  cylinder 
volume  or  that  swept  by  the  piston  being  known.  The  curve  at 
Fie.  22  is  offered  as  such  a  means.  It  is  based  on  empirical  data 
gathered  from  upward  of  two  dozen  modern  automobile  engines 
and  represents  what  may  be  taken  to  be  the  results  as  found  in 
practice.  It  is  usual  for  the  designer  to  find  compression  pressure 
values,  knowing  the  volumes  from  the  equation 


-^■G;)" 


which  is  for  adiabatic  compression  of  air.  Equation  (1)  is  right 
enough  in  general  form  but  gives  results  which  are  entirely  too 
high,  as  almost  all  designers  know  from  experience.  The  trouble 
lies  in  the  interchange  of  heat  between  the  compressed  gases  and 
the  cylinder  walls,  in  the  diminution  of  the  exponent  (1.4  in  the 
above)  due  to  the  lesser  ratio  of  specific  heat  of  gasoline  vapor 
and  in  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  gases  which  are  being  com- 
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pressed  to  whatever  fuel  may  enter  the  cylinder  in  an  unvaporized 
condition.  Also,  there  is  always  some  piston  leakage,  and,  if  the 
form  of  the  equation  (1)  is  to  be  retained,  this  also  tends  to  lower 
the  value  of  the  exponent.  Prom  experience  with  many  engines, 
it  appears  that  compression  reaches  its  highest  value  in  the  cylinder 
for  but  a  short  range  of  motor  speeds,  usually  during  the  mid- 
range.  Also,  it  appears  that^  at  those  speeds  at  which  compression 
shows  its  highest  values,  the  initial  pressure  at  the  start  of  the 
compression  stroke  is  from  t5  to  .9  lbs.  below  atmospheric.  Taking 
this  latter  loss  value,  which  shows  more  often  than  those  of  lesser 
value,  the  compression  is  seen  to  start  from  an  initial  pressure 
of  13.9  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  absolute. 

Also,  experiment  shows  that  if  the  exponent  be  given  the  value 
1.26,  instead  of  1.4,  the  equation  will  embrace  all  heat  losses  in 
the  compressed  gas,  and  compensate  for  the  changed  ratio  of 
specific  heats  for  the  mixture  and  also  for  all  piston  leakage,  in 
the  average  engine  with  rings  in  good  condition  and  tight.  In 
the  light  of  the  foregoing,  and  in  view  of  results  obtained  from 
its  use,  the  above  curve  is  offered  —  values  of  Pj  being  found 
from  the  equation 

In  using  this  curve  it  must  be  remembered  that  pressures  are 
absolute.  Thus:  suppose  it  is  desired  to  know  the  volumetric 
relationships  of  the  cylinder  for  a  compression  pressure  of  75  lbs. 
gauge.  Add  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  desired  gauge  pressure 
14.7  +  75  =»  89.7  lbs.  absolute.  Locate  this  pressure  on  the  scale 
of  ordinates  and  follow  horizontally  across  to  the  curve  and  then 
vertically  downward  to  the  scale  of  abscissas,  where  the  ratio  of 
the  combustion  chamber  volume  to  the  total  cylinder  volume,  which 
latter  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  combustion  chamber  volume  and 
that  of  the  piston  sweep.  In  the  above  case  it  is  found  that  the 
combustion  space  for  a  compression  pressure  of  75  lbs.  gauge  will 
be  .225  of  the  total  cylinder  volume,  or  .225  -^  775  =  .2905  of 
the  piston  sweep  volume.  Conversely,  knowing  the  volumetric 
ratios,  compression  pressure  can  be  read  directly  by  proceeding 
from  the  scale  of  abscissas  vertically  to  the  curve  and  thence 
horizontally  to  the  scale  of  ordinates. 
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CAUSES  OF  LOSS  AND  INEFFICIENCY   IN   EXPLOSIVE  MOTORS 

The  difference  realized  in  the  practical  operation  of  an  internal 
combustion  heat  engine  from  the  computed  effect  derived  from 
the  values  of  the  explosive  elements  is  probably  the  most  serious 
difficulty  that  engineers  have  encountered  in  their  endeavors  to 
arrive  at  a  rational  conclusion  as  to  where  the  losses  were  located, 
and  the  ways  and  means  of  design  that  would  eliminate  the  causes 
of  loss  and  raise  the  efficiency  step  by  step  to  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  the  total  efficiency  of  a  perfect  cycle. 

An  authority  on  the  relative  condition  of  the  chemical  elements 
under  combustion  in  closed  cylinders,  attributes  the  variation  of 
temperature  shown  in  the  fall  of  the  expansion  curve,  and  the 
suppression  or  retarded  evolution  of  heat,  entirely  to  the  cooling 
action  of  the  cylinder  walls,  and  to  this  nearly  all  the  phenomena 
hitherto  obscure  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas-engine.  Others  attribute 
the  great  difference  between  the  theoretical  temperature  of 
combustion  and  the  actual  temperature  realized  in  the  practical 
operation  of  the  gas-engine,  a  loss  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  heat  energy  of  the  combustibles,  partly  to  the  dissociation 
of  the  elements  of  combustion  at  extremely  high  temperatures 
and  their  reassociation  by  expansion  in  the  cylinder,  to  account 
for  the  supposed  continued  combustion  and  extra  adiabatic  curve 
of  the  expansion  line  on  the  indicator  card. 

The  loss  of  heat  to  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  piston,  and 
clearance  space,  as  regards  the  proportion  of  wall  surface  to  the 
volume,  has  gradually  brought  this  point  to  its  smallest  ratio  in  the 
concave  piston-head  and  globular  cylinder-head,  with  the  smallest 
possible  space  in  the  inlet  and  exhaust  passage.  The  wall  surface 
of  a  cylindrical  clearance  space  or  combustion  chamber  of  one-half 
its  unit  diameter  in  length  is  equal  to  3.1416  square  units,  its  volume 
but  0.3927  of  a  cubic  unit ;  while  the  same  wall  surface  in  a  spherical 
form  has  a  volume  of  0.5236  of  a  cubic  unit.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  volume  is  increased  33  J  per  cent,  in  a  spherical 
over  a  cylindrical  form  for  equal  wall  surfaces  at  the  moment 
of  explosion,  when  it  is  desirable  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat  is  generated,  and  carrying  with  it  the  greatest  possible 
pressure  from  which  the  expansion  takes  place  by  the  movement 
of  the  piston. 
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The  spherical  form  cannot  continue  during  the  stroke  for 
mechanical  reasons;  therefore  some  proportion  of  piston  stroke  of 
cylinder  volume  must  be  found  to  correspond  with  a  spherical 
form  of  the  combustion  chamber  to  produce  the  least  loss  of 
heat  through  the  walls  during  the  combustion  and  expansion  part 
of  the  stroke.  This  idea  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  23  and  24,  showing 
how  the  relative  volumes  of  cylinder  stroke  and  combustion 
chamber  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  elements  of  combustion.  In  Fig.  21  the  ratio  may  also  be 
decreased  by  extending  the  stroke. 


Fig.  23. — Spherical  combustion 
chamber. 


Fio.  24. — Enlarged  combustion 
chamber. 


Although  the  concavfe  piston-head  shows  economy  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  clearance  volume  to  the  wall  area  at  the  moment 
of  explosive  combustion,  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  its  concavity 
increases  its  surface  area  and  its  capacity  for  absorbing  heat,  for 
which  there  is  no  provision  for  cooling  the  piston,  save  its  contact 
with  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  and  the  slight  air  cooling  of  its  back 
by  its  reciprocal  motion.  For  this  reason  the  concave  piston-head 
has  not  been  generally  adopted  and  the  concave  cylinder-head,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  23,  with  a  flat  piston-head  is  the  latest  and  best 
practice  in  explosive-engine  construction. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  wall  surface  of  the  combustion 
chamber  and  cylinder,  as  indicated  by  the  temperatures  of  the 
circulating  water,  has  been  found  to  be  an  important  item  in  the 
economy  of  the  gas-engine.  Dugald  Clerk,  in  England,  a  high 
authority  in  practical  work  with  the  gas-engine,  found  that  10 
per  cent,  of  the  gas  for  a  stated  amount  of  power  was  saved  by 
using  water  at  a  temperature  in  which  the  ejected  water  from 
the  cylinder-jacket  was  near  the  boiling  point,  and  ventures  the 
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opinion  that  a  still  higher  temperature  for  the  circulating  water 
may  be  used  as  a  source  of  economy.  This  could  be  made  practical 
in  the  case  of  stationary  engines  by  elevating  the  water-tank  and 
adjusting  the  air-cooling  surface  so  as  to  maintain  the  inlet  water 
at  just  below  the  boiling  point,  and  by  the  rapid  circulation  induced 
by  the  height  of  the  tank  above  the  engine  and  the  pressure,  to 
return  the  water  from  the  cylinder-jacket  a  few  degrees  above 
the  boiling-point.  The  thermal  displacement  system  of  cooling 
employed  in  automobiles  and  the  hopper  cooled  portable  engines 
are  working  under  more  favorable  temperature  conditions  than 
those  engines  in  which  cooling  is  more  energetic. 

For  a  given  amount  of  heat  taken  from  the  cylinder  by  the 
largest  volume  of  circulating  water,  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  water-jacket  should  be  the  least 
possible,  and  this  condition  of  the  water  circulation  gives  a  more 
even  temperature  to  all  parts  of  the  cylinder;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
a  cold-water  supply,  say  at  60°  F.,  so  slow  as  to  allow  the  ejected 
water  to  flow  off  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling-point,  must  make 
a  great  difference  in  temperature  between  the  bottom  and  top  of 
the  cylinder,  with  a  loss  in  economy  in  gas  and  other  fuels,  as  well 
as  in  water,  if  it  is  obtained  by  measurement. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  consumption  of  water  per  horse-power, 
and  the  amount  of  heat  carried  off  by  it,  the  study  of  English 
trials  of  an  Atkinson,  Crossley,  and  Griffin  engine  showed  62 
pounds  water  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  with  a  rise  in 
temperature  of  50®  F.,  or  3,100  heat  units  were  carried  off  in  the 
water  out  of  12,027  theoretical  heat  units  that  were  fed  to  the 
motor  through  the  19  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  633  heat  units  per 
cubic  foot  per  hour.  Theoretically,  2,564  heat  units  per  hour 
are  equal  to  1  horse-power.  Then  0.257  of  the  total  was  given  to 
the  jacket  water,  0.213  to  the  indicated  power,  and  the  balance, 
53  per  cent.,  went  to  the  exhaust,'  radiation,  and  the  reheating  of 
the  previous  charge  in  the  clearance  and  in  expanding  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air.  Other  and  mysterious  losses,  due  to  the  unknown 
condition  of  the  gases  entering  into  and  passing  through  the  heat 
cycle,  which  have  been  claimed  and  mathematically  discussed  by 
authors,  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  practical  side  of  the  question, 
which  is  the  main  object  of  this  work. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  of  losses  and  ineflRciencies, 
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we  find  that  the  practice  in  motor  design  and  construction  has  not 
yet  reached  the  desired  perfection  in  its  cycular  operation.  Step 
by  step  improvements  have  been  made  with  many  changes  in 
design  though  many  have  been  without  merit  as  an  improvement, 
further  than  to  gratify  the  longings  of  designers  for  something 
different  from  the  other  thing,  and  to  establish  a  special  construc- 
tion of  their  own.  These  efforts  may  in  time  produce  a  motor  of 
nonnal  or  standard  design  for  each  kind  of  fuel  that  will  give 
the  highest  possible  efiSciency  for  all  conditions  of  service. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE  MATERIAL   OP  POWER   IN   EXPIiOSIVE  ENGINES 

The  composition  of  illuminating  and  producer-gases,  alcohol, 
acetylene,  gasoline,  kerosene  and  crude-petroleum  oil,  and  air,  as 
elements  of  combustion  and  force  in  explosive  engines,  is  of  great 
importance  in  comparison,  of  heat  and  motor  efficiencies.  By 
reported  experiments  with  20-candle  coal-gas  in  the  United  States, 
by  the  evaporation  of  water  at  212°  P.,  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  was 
credited  with  1,236  heat  units;  while  reliable  authorities  range 
the  value  of  our  best  illuminating  gases  at  from  675  to  810  heat 
units  per  cubic  foot.  The  specific  heat  of  illuminating  gas  is  much 
higher  than  for  air,  being  for  coal-gas  at  constant  pressure  0.6844, 
and  at  constant  volume  0.5196,  with  a  ratio  of  1.315;  while  the 
specific  heat  for  air  at  constant  pressure  is  0.2377,  and  at  constant 
volume  is  0.1688,  and  their  ratio  1.408.  The  mixtures  of  gas  and 
air  accordingly  vary  in  their  specific  heat  with  ratios  relative  to 
the  volumes  in  the  mixture.  The  products  of  combustion  also 
have  a  higher  specific  heat  than  air,  ranging  from  0.250  at  constant 
pressure  and  0.182  at. constant  volume,  to  0.260  and  0.190  with 
ratios  of  1.37  and  1.36.  A  cubic  foot  of  ordinary  coal-gas  burned 
in  air  produces  about  one  ounce  of  water-vapor  and  0.57  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  carbonic-acid  gas  (COj).  Its  calorific  value  will 
average  about  675  heat  units  per  cubic  foot.  A  cubic  foot  of 
ordinary  coal-gas  requires  1.21  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  more  or 
less,  due  to  variation  in  the  constituents  of  different  grades  of 
illuminating  gases  in  various  localities,  for  complete  combustion. 
Allowing  for  an  available  supply  of  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in 
air  for  complete  combustion,  then  1.21  X  5 «—  6.05  cubic  feet  of  air 
which  is  required  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  in  a  gas-engine  for  its  best 
work ;  but  in  actual  practice  the  presence  in  the  engine  cylinder  of 
the  products  of  a  previous  combustion,  and  the  fact  that  a  sudden 
mixture  of  gas  and  air  may  not  make  a  homogeneous  combination 
for  perfect  combustion,  require  a  larger  proportion  of  air  to 
completely  oxidize  the  gas  charge. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  inspection  of  Table  II  that  the  above  pro- 
portion, without  the  presence  of  contaminating  elements,  produces 
the  quickest  firing  and  approximately  the  highest  pressure  at  con- 
stant volume,  and  that  any  greater  or  less  proportion  of  air  will 
reduce  the  pressure  and  the  apparent  efficiency  of  an  explosive 
motor.  There  are  other  considerations  affecting  the  governing 
of  explosive  engines,  in  which  the  gas  element  only  is  controlled 
by  the  governor,  requiring  an  excess  of  air  at  the  normal  speed, 
so  that  an  economical  adjustment  of  gas  consumption  may  be 
obtained  at  both  above  and  below  the  normal  speed. 

In  Table  X  the  materials  of  power  in  use  in  explosive  motors 
are  given  with  their  heat*unit  and  foot-pound  values. 

Table  X. — Material  of  Power  in  Explosive  Engines. 


Oases,  Vapors,  and  Other  Combustibles. 


Hydrogeo,  H 

Carbon,  C 

Crude  Petroleum,  sp.  gr.  0.873 

Crude  Petroleum,  Penn.,  sp.  gr.  0.841 

Kerosene,  CioHss 

Benzine,  CeH« 

Gasoline,  C«Hi4 

Denatured  Methyl  Alcohol 

Acetylene,  CjH2 ., 

19  candle-power  Illuminating  Gas 

16  candle-power  Illuminating  Gas 

16  candle-power  Illuminating  Gas 

Gasoline  vapor,  CMu 

Natural  Gas  Leechburg,  Pa 

Natural  Gas  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Water-Gas,  average 

Producer-Gas,  100  to 

Suction-Gas,  average 

Marsh-Gas,  Methane,  CH4 

defiant  Gas,  Ethylene,  CjHi 


Heat  Units 

per 

Pound. 


Heat  Units 

Der 
Cubic  Foot. 


61,560 
14,540 
18,324 
18,401 
22,000 
18,448 
18,000 
13,000 
21,492 


18,000 


23,594 
21,430 


293.5 


Foot -Pounds 

per 
Cubic  Foot. 


228,343 


868 

800 

665 

620 

692 

1,051 

892 

290 

150 

135 

1,051 

1,677 


675,304 
622,400 
517,370 
482,360 
538,376 
817,678 
693,976 
225,620 
116,700 
105,030 
817,678 
1,304,716 


The  various  other  <jases  than  coal-gas  used  in  explosive  engines 
are  natural  gas,  acetylene,  liberated  by  the  action  of  water  on 
calcium  cabide;  producer-gas,  made  by  the  limited  action  of  air 
alone  upon  incandescent  fuel;  water-gas,  made  by  the  action  of 
steam  alone  upon  incandescent  fuel;  semi-water-gas,  made  by 
the  action  of  both  air  and  steam  upon  incandescent  fuel  —  also 
named  Dowson  gas  in  England  —  and  suction-gas.  Alcohol  is 
also  coming  into  use  in  Europe. 
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NATURAL    GAS 

The  constituents  of  natural  gas  vary  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  different  localities.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  some  of 
the  Pennsylvania  wells:  • 

Table  XI. — Natural  Gas  CdNSTiTUENTS,  by  Volume. 


CoDstitiientR. 


Olean. 

N.  Y. 


Hydrogen,  H 

Marsh-Gas.  CH4 

Ethane,  C2H4 

Heavy  Hydrocarbons, 
Carbonic  Oxide,  CO . . 
Carbonic  Acid,  CO  a .  . 

Nitrogen,  N 

Oxygen,  0 


Heat  Units,  cubic  foot 


96.50 


1.00 
.50 


2.00 


100.00 


1.200 


Pittfl- 

burg. 

Pa. 


22.00 

67.00 

5.00 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

3.00 

.80 


100.00 


892 


l^eech- 

burg, 

Pa. 


4.79 

89.65 

4.39 

.56 

.26 

•     .35 


100.00 


1,051 


Harvey 
WeU. 
Butler 

County, 


13.50 

80.11 

5.72 

trace 
.66 


Bums 

Well. 

Butler 

County. 


100.00 


959 


6.10 
75.44 
18.12 

trace 
.34 


100.00 


1,151 


Density,  0.5  to  0.55  (atr  1). 

The  calorific  value  of  natural  gas  in  much  of  the  Western  gas 
fields  is  below  these  figures. 

In  experiments  recorded  by  Brannt,  **  Petroleum  and  Its 
Products,"  with  the  oil-gas  as  made  for  town  lighting  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  of  specific  gravity  about  0.68  (air  1),  mixtures 
of  oil-gas  with  air  had  the  following  explosive  properties: 


OU-Oas.  Volumes.  Air.  Volumes. 

1 4.9 

1 5.6  to    5.8 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
7 
10 
14 
17 
18 


to    6.5 
to    9 
to  13 
to  16 
to  17.7 
to  22 


Explosive  Effect. 
None. 
Slight. 
Heavy. 
Very  heavy. 
Heavy. 
Slight. 
Very  slight. 
None. 


It  will  be  seen  that  mixtures  varying  from  1  of  gas  to  6  of  air, 
and  all  the  way  to  1  of  gas  to  13  of  air,  are  available  for  use  in  gas- 
engines  for  the  varying  conditions  of  speed  and  power  regulation ; 
and  that  1  of  gas  to  from  7  to  9  of  air  produces  the  best  working 
effect.  Its  calorific  value  varies  in  different  localities  from  600  to 
700  heat  units  per  cubic  foot.    Ordinary  oil  illuminating  gas  varies. 
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somewhat  in  its  constituents,  and  may  average:  Hydrogen,  39.5; 
marsh-gas,  37.3;  nitrogen,  8.2;  heavy  hydrocarbons,  6.6;  carbonic 
oxide,  4.3;  oxygen  (free),  1.4;  water- vapor  and  impurities  2.7; 
total,  100;  and  is  equal  to  617  heat  units  per  cubic  foot. 

PR0DUCEB-0A8 

The  constituents  of  producer-gas  vary  largely  in  the  different 
methods  by  which  it  is  made ;  in  fact,  all  of  the  following  described 
gases  are  made  in  producers,  so-called.  The  constituents  of  the 
low  grade  of  this  name  are 

Carbonic  Oxide,  CO 22 . 8  per  cent. 

Nitrogen,  N 63.5 

Carbonic  Acid,  COj , 3.6 

Hydrogen,  H 2.2 

Marsh-Gas  (Methane),  CH4 7.4 

Free  Oxygen,  0 5 

100.0 
The  average  heating  power  of  this  variety  of  producer-gas  is  about 
111  heat  units  per  cubic  foot. 
Another  producer-gas  called 

WATER-GAS 

has  an  average  composition  of 

Carbonic  Oxide,  CO 41  per  cent. 

Hydrogen,  H 48 

Carbonic  Acid,  COi 6 

Nitrogen,  N 5 


it 

it 


100 

and  has  an  average  calorific  value  of  291  heat  units  per  eubic  foot. 

SEMI- WATER-GAS 

or,  as  designated  in  England.  Doinon  gas,  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  a  water-gas  making  plant,  has  the  following  average 
composition ; 

Hydrogen,  H 18 .  73  per  cent. 

Marsh-Gas,  (Methane),  CH4 31 

Olefiant  Gas,  CjH* 31 

Carbonic  Oxide,  CO 25.07 

Carbonic  Acid,  CO, 6.57 

Oxygen,  O 03 

Nitrogen,  N 48.98 

100.00 
It  has  a  calorific  value  of  about  150  heat  units  per  cubic  foot. 


It 
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PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS  l^SED  IN   EXPIX>S1VE  ENGINES 

The  principal  products  tleriveil  from  crude  petroleum  for  power 
purposes  may  commercially  come  under  the  names  of  gasoline, 
naphtha  (three  grades,  B,  C,  and  A),  kerosene,  gas-oil,  and  crude 
oil,  in  the  proportions  shown  at  Pifr,  25.  The  first  distillate 
Rhi^oline,  boiling  at  113°  P.,  speciKc  gravity  0.59  to  0.60 
chimo^ene,  boiling  at  from  122°  to  138°  F.,  specific  gravity  0.625 
gasoline,  boiling  at  from  140°  to  158°  P.,  specific  gravity  0.636 
to  0.657;  naphtha  "C"   (by  some  also  called  benzine),  boiling 
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from  leO'*  to  216°  P.,  specific  gravity  0.66  to  0.70;  naphtha  '*B'^ 
(ligroine),  boiliup  at  from  200**  to  240°  P.,  specific  jrravity  0.71 
to  0.74;  naphtha  **A"  (putzoel),  boiling  at  from  250°  to  300°  P. 
The  commercial  gasoline  of  the  American  trade  is  a  combination 
of  the  above  fractional  distillates,  boiling  at  from  125°  to  200°  P., 
specific  gravity  0.63  to  0.74.  Kerosene  boils  at  from  300°  to  500° 
P.,  specific  gravity  0.76  to  0.80.  Gas-oil  boils  at  above  500°  P., 
specific  gravity  above  0.80.  Crude  petroleum,  boiling  point 
uncertain  from  its  mixed  constituents,  specific  gravity  about  0.80. 
The  vapor  of  commercial  gasoline  at  60°  P.  is  equal  to  1,200 
volumes  of  the  liquid,  sustains  a  water  pressure  of  from  6  to  8 
inches,  and  will  maintain  a  working  pressure  of  2  inches,  or  equal 
to  any  gas  service  when  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  60°  P., 
and  with  an  evaporating  surface  equal  to  5J  square  feet  per 
required  horse-power,  using  proportions  of  6  volumes  of  air  to 
1  volume  of  gasoline-vapor.  Commercial  kerosene  requires  a 
temperature  of  95°  P.  to  maintain  a  vapor  pressure  of  from  J  to 
i-inch  water  pressure,  requiring  a  much  larger  evaporating  surface 
than  for  gasoline.  It  may  be  vaporized  by  heat  from  the  exhaust, 
and  is  so  used  in  several  types  of  oil-engines. 

Table  XII. — Percentage,  Specific  Gravity,  and  Flashing-Point 

OP  the  Products  of  Petroleum. 


Products. 


RhifToIene  and  Chimogene 

Gasoline ) 

Benzine  naphtha  >  Commercial  gasoline 
Kerosene,  light. .  ) 

Kerosene,  medium 

Kerosene,  heavy 

Luhricating  oil 

Cylinder  oil 

Vaseline 

Residuum  and  loss 


Per  Cent. 

Specific 

of  Each. 

Gravity. 

trace 

.02 

0.650 

.10 

0  700 

.10 

0.730 

.35 

0.800 

.10 

0.890 

.10 

0.905 

.05 

0.915 

.02 

0.925 

.16 

1  00 

Flashing- 
Point.  P. 


10^ 
14° 
50** 
150** 
270* 
315° 
360° 


WIDE   RANGE  OP   FUELS  FOR   HEAVY   OIL   ENGINES 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  Technical  Paper  37,  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  shows  the  wide  range  of  fuel  oils 
that  can  be  utilized  in  engines  using  the  fuel  injection  system  of 
combustible  gas  supply  such  as  the  Diesel  and  various  other  hot 
head  and  high  compression  ignited  forms. 
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Table  XII a. — Liquid  Fuels  for  Heavt-Oil-Engines. 


Petroleum  Products: 

Benzine  (Pennsylvania) 

Benzine  (India) 

Benzine  (Roumania) 

Lamp  oils  and  naphthas 

"Solar  oil" 

"Gas  oil" 

Lima  fuel  oils,  as  Eagle  oils,  gas  oil,  tar  distillates, 
and  Austrian  and  Russian  fuel-oil  residues 

Paraffin-oil  residues 

Fuel-oil  distillates  from  California  and  Texas 

Asphaltum  oils  containing  as  high  as  21  per  cent, 
asphaltum 

Mexican  oils 

"Steinkohle"  Oils: 

"Steinkohle"  oils 

Anthracene-oil  distillates 

Tar-oil  mixed  distillates 

Bituminous  Oils: 

Tar  oils  (vertical  oven) 

Tar  oils  (horizontal  oven) 

Lignite  Oils: 

Dght  benzine 

Solar-oil 

Taivoil  Oight) 

Tar-oil  (heavy) 

BEuraifin-oil  distillates 

Cresote-oil  distillates 

Turf  (peat)  Oils: 

Tar-oil  aistillates  as  low  as 

ShaJe  Oils: 

Shale  oils  (Scotland) 

Vegetable  Oils: 

Peanut  oil 

Cocoanut  oil 

.Castor  oil 

Cottonseed  oil 

Pklm  oil 

Animal  Oils: 

Lard 

Alcohol: 

Mixture  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and  20  per  cent,  ben- 
zine  

Wood  Oils: 

Wood  oils  or  creosote  distillates 


Specific 
Gravity. 


0.700  to  0.710 
0.715  to  0.725 
0.745  to  0.755 
0.850  to  0.950 

0.800  to  0.730 

0.943  to  0.952 
0.860  to  0.890 
0.840  to  0.900 

0.878 


1.04 
1.1 


tol.l 


1 .  10   to  1 . 18 
1.16  to  1.25 

0.800  to  0.820 
0.820  toO. 850 
0.845  to  0.870 
0.875  to  0.900 
0.898 
0.957 

0.8533 

0.740  toO. 980 

0.916  to  0.920 
0.925 

0.960  to  0.967 
0.913  to  0.930 
0.850  to  0.860 

0.913  to  0.919 


0.841  to  0.877 


All  the  above  oils,  and  mixtures  of  them,  have  been  used  successfully  in 
heavy-oil-engines,  provided  they  were  mobile,  free  from  free  carbon,  grit 
and  water,  and  were  low  in  sulphur. 
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GASOLINE 

The  gasoline  of  the  American  trade  varies  somewhat  in  specific 
gravity  from  0.70  to  0.74  as  measured  by  the  Baumc  scale.  Seventy 
is  a  light  grade  and  0.74  was  termed  stove  gasoline  from  its  general 
use  for  heating.  The  analysis  of  71  gravity  gives  carbon,  838; 
hydrogen,  155;  impurities,  007  in  1,000  parts,  with  a  heating  value 
of  above  18,000  thermal  units  per  pound.  The  variation  in  gravity 
of  gasoline  is  due  to  the  percentage  of  hydrogen.  The  vapor  of 
gasoline  is  equal  to  160«  cubic  feet  per  gallon  or  about  1,200  times 
its  liquid  bulk.  A  saturated  ** air-gas'*  of  equal  parts  air  and 
vapor  equals  320  cubic  feet  per  gallon  of  liquid.  It  is  non-explosive 
and  much  used  as  an  illuminating  gas. 

Seventy-four  gravity  gasoline  weighs  6.16  pounds  per  gallon; 

its  pure  vapor  is  26  cubic  feet  per  pound  and—  '        =692  heat 

units  per  cubic  foot.  The  evaporation  of  gasoline  at  atmospheric 
pressure  varies  approximately  as  the  relative  squares  of  the 
temperature:  so  that  in  summer,  with  a  temperature  of  80®  P., 
the  evaporation  may  be  four  times  greater  than  in  winter  at  a 
temperature  of  40°.  Hence  a  carburetor  may  do  four  times  as 
much  work  in  evaporation,  without  artificial  heat,  at  one  time  as 
at  another. 

Under  the  varying  temperatures  to  which  carburetors  are  subject 
from  atmospheric  and  surface  conditions,  the  more  evaporating 
surface  the  generator  presents,  the  stronger  and  more  uniform  will 
be  the  quality  of  the  gas  furnished.  The  boiling-point  of  gasoline, 
such  as  is  usually  in  use  for  explosive  engines,  ranges  from  150'' 
to  180°  F.,  and  the  flashing-point  of  the  liquid  ranges  from  10° 
to  14°  F.  The  complete  combustion  of  the  vapor  of  gasoline  from 
one  pound  of  the  licjuid  requires  189  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  as  one 

189 
pound  is  equal   to  2G  cubic  feet  of  vapor,-  -  =7.3,  so  that  1 

part  gasoline- vapor  to  7.3  parts  air  may  be  said  to  produce  a 
perfect  combustion  of  the  mixture,  so  that  less  parts  of  air  may 
leave  a  residuum  of  uneonsumed  vapor  in  the  exhaust,  while  an 
excess  of  air  may  add  to  the  fuel  efficiency  up  to  a  possible  limit 
of  1  part  vapor  to  10  parts  air. 
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KEROSENE    AND     CRUDE     OIL 

Kerosene  oil  is  now  taking  a  front  rank  among  the  fuels  for 
explosive  power,  and  crude  petroleum  is  growing  in  favor  as  the 
most  economical  explosive-power  fuel  in  use.  Kerosene-oil  motors 
are  largely  in  the  market  and  a  number  of  concerns  are  building 
motors  for  crude-oil  fuel.  A  *'fuel-oir'  (distillate)  obtained  from 
the  residue  after  the  kerosene  has  passed  over  from  the  still,  and  a 
grade  cheaper  than  kerosene,  is  becoming  available  as  an  explosive- 
power  fuel.  Kerosene  has  a  variable  specific  gravity  from  0.78  to 
0.82,  a  vapor  flashing-point  at  120°  to  125*^  P.,  and  the  oil  ignites 
when  heated  to  about  135°  P.,  and  boils  at  about  400°  P.  Its  vapor 
is  five  times  heavier  than  air  and  requires  about  190  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  pound  for  its  complete  combustion,  or  76  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  cubic  foot  of  its  vapor.  Its  heat  of  combustion  varies  slightly 
from  22,000  B.T.U.  per  pound.  Puel-oil  (distillate)  has  an  average 
specific  gravity  of  0.82  and  weighs  7.3  pounds  per  gallon.  Its 
vapor-flashing  temperature  is  at  218°  P.,  and  temperature  of 
distillation  above  400°  P.,  and  it  has  a  heat-unit  value  of  about 
18,000  per  pound. 

Crude  petroleum  varies  considerably  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  in  its  chemical  composition  and  specific  gravity, 
with  an  average  of  85,  C.  14  H,  1.0  in  100  parts,  and  0.88  to 
0.90  sp.  gr.     Its  heating  value  is  about  20,500  B.T.U. 

Crude  petroleum  and  kerosene  are  available  also  by  injection 
in  a  class  of  oil-engines  of  the  Diesel,  Hornsby-Akroyd  and  Weiss 
type,  in  which  the  oil  can  be  so  atomized  and  vaporized  as  to  make 
its  entire  volume  available  as  an  explosive  combustible,  in  order 
that  the  accumulation  of  refuse  shall  be  at  a  minimum.  Crude  oil 
is  also  used  in  the  ''Best*'  oil-vapor  and  other  crude-oil  engines  by 
vaporizing  the  oil  in  chambers  heated  by  the  exhaust  of  the 
motor. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  kerosene  with  the  ordinary 
spray  carburetors  of  the  types  widely  used  in  automobile  and 
marine  practice,  and  considerable  success  has  been  attained  where 
the  vaporizers  have  been  properly  constructed  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  fuel  in  mind.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  various 
practical  methods  of  vaporizing  kerosene  are  fully  described  in  the 
following  chapter. 
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ACETYLENE    GAS 

Much  interest  formerly  obtained  and  some  experiments  were 
made  in  regard  to  the  availability  of  carbide  of  calcium  for 
generating  acetylene  gas  as  a  fuel  in  the  motive  power  of  the 
horseless  carriage  and  launches.  Liquid  acetylene  has  been  also 
suggested  as  the  acme  of  concentrated  fuel  for  power.  The  gas 
liquefies  at  —  116®  F.  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  at  68**  P.  at 
597  pounds  per  square  inch.  Its  liquid  volume  is  about  62  cubic 
inches  per  pound.  The  specific  gravity  of  pure  gaseous  acetylene 
(CjHo)  is  0.91  (air  1),  and  its  percentage  of  carbon  0.923,  and 
of  hydrogen  0.077.  Its  great  density  as  compared  with  other 
illuminating  gases  and  the  large  percentage  of  carbon  is  probably 
the  source  of  its  wonderful  light-giving  power.  It  is  credited 
by  hydrocarbon-heat  values  with  18,260  thermal  units  per  pound 
of  the  gas  (14^  cubic  feet)  and  1,259  thermal  units  per  cubic  foot. 
These  figures  vary  in  published  statements. 

One  volume  of  the  gas  requires  2^  volumes  of  oxygen  for 
perfect  combustion,  which  is  equivalent  to  12^  volumes  of  air, 
provided  that  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air  can  be  utilized  in  the 
operation  of  a  gas-engine;  probably  the  best  and  most  economical 
effect  can  be  had  from  the  proportion  of  1  of  acetylene  to  14  or 
15  of  air.  This  proportion  has  been  used  in  Italian  motors  with 
the  best  effect.  One  pound  of  calcium  carbide  wiU  yield  5J  cubic 
feet  of  acetylene  gas,  and  requires  a  little  over  a  half  pound  of 
water  to  completely  liberate  the  gas,  so  that  where  weight  is  a 
factor,  as  with  motor  vehicles,  the  output  of  gas  will  be  but  3.83 
cubic  feet  per  pound  of  generating  material.  The  large  proportion 
of  air  required  for  perfect  combustion  makes  a  favorable  com- 
pensation for  the  necessity  for  carrying  water  for  generating  the 
gas,  as  compared  with  gasoline,  which  yields  26  cubic  feet  of 
vapor  per  liquid  pound  with  its  best  explosive  effect  of  9  volumes 
of  air  to  1  volume  of  vapor. 

In  liberating  the  gas  from  carbide  in  a  closed  vessel  the  pressure 
may  rise  to  a  dangerous  point,  depending  upon  the  clearance  space 
in  the  vessel,  say  from  300  to  800  pounds  per  square  inch.  In 
this  manner  a  few  accidents  have  occurred.  One  pound  of  liquid 
acetylene,  when  evaporated  at  64°  F.,  will  produce  14i  cubic  feet 
of  gas  at  atmospheric  pressure,  or  a  volume  400  times  larger  than 
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that  of  the  liquid.  Its  critical  point  of  liquefaction  is  stated  to 
be  98°  P. ;  above  this  temperature  it  does  not  liquefy,  but  continues 
under  the  gaseous  state  at  great  pressures.  The  heat-unit  value 
of  acetylene  gas  from  its  peculiar  hydrocarbon  elements,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  gasoline-vapor  per  cubic  foot, 
but  experiments  seem  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  its  theoretical 
value,  and  assigned  a  much  less  amount,  or  about  868  heat  units 
per  cubic  foot. 

As  the  comparative  volume  of  explosive  mixtures  of  gas  or 
vapor  and  air  is  largely  in  favor  of  acetylene  over  gasoline,  and 
as  the  weight  of  material  for  a  given  horse-power  per  hour  also 
favors  the  use  of  acetylene,  it  will  no  doubt  become  a  useful  and 
economical  element  of  explosive  power  for  vehicles  and  launches; 
provided  that  the  commercial  production  of  carbide  of  calcium 
becomes  available  as  a  merchandise  factor  in  cities  and  towns. 
The  explosive  mixture  of  acetylene  and  air  spontaneously  fires 
at  lower  temperatures  than  illuminating-gas  mixtures;  it  varies 
from  509**  to  515°  P.,  while  illuminating-gas  mixtures  range  from 
750°  to  800°  P.  Claims  of  a  higher  temperature  have  been  made. 
It  is  of  doubtful  availability  for  high-compression  motors. 

In  the  use  of  liquid  acetylene,  the  cost  of  liquefying  the  gas 
may  be  a  bar  to  its  ordinary  use,  but  for  special  purposes  there 
are  possibilities  that  only  future  experiments  and  trials  may 
develop  into  useful  work  from  this  unique  element.  In  trials  of 
acetylene  for  power  in  gas-engines,  made  in  Paris,  Prance,  it  was 
found  that  a  much  less  volume  of  acetylene  was  required  for  equal 
work  with  illuminating  gas  and  that  it  was  a  practical  explosive 
fuel.  The  only  change  required  was  found  to  be  a*  more  perfect 
regulation  of  the  valve  movement,  or  a  smaller  valve  to  meet  the 
smaller  volume  of  acetylene.  In  these  experiments  the  explosive 
mixture  was  approximately  10  parts  air  to  1  part  acetylene;  and 
using  from  4  to  7  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

Prom  another  account  of  trials  in  Prance,  it  appears,  as  the 
result  of  experiments  made  by  M.  Ravel,  that  6.35  cubic  feet  of 
acetylene  gas  generates  1  horse-power  per  hour,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  as  compared  with  petroleum. 
As  to  the  explosiveness  of  mixtures  of  air  and  acetylene,  it  was 
found  that  1.35  parts  of  this  gas  mixed  with  1  part  of  air  began 
to  be  explosive,  the  explosive  force  of  such  mixture  rising  rapidly 
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as  the  dilution  with  air  increases,  attaining  finally  a  maximum 
when  there  are  12  volumes  of  air  with  1  volume  of  acetylene ;  then 
as  the  proportion  of  air  is  increased  beyond  this  limit,  the  explo- 
sive force  subsides,  until  at  20  to  1  it  becomes  entirely  extinct. 
The  flashing-point  approximates  900°  P.,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
most  other  gases  used  to  generate  power  the  requisite  ignition 
temperature  is  about  1,100°  F.  The  temperature  of  combustion 
is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other  gases  with  which  it  can 
be  compared.  The  special  characteristics  of  this  gas,  therefore,  are 
great  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  flame,  low-ignition  tempera- 
ture, high-combustion  temperature,  and  extraordinary  energy 
evolved  in  the  explosion. 

For  the  comparison  of  gasoline  and  acetylene,  a  series  of  tests 
were  made  with  mixtures  of  air  and  vaporized  gasoline  in  the 
ratio  4  to  1,  which  gave  the  greatest  explosive  pressure,  165  pounds, 
at  initial  pressure  of  20  pounds.    At  the  same  initial  pressure  the 

9  to  1  mixture  of  air  and  acetylene  produced  a  pressure  ^-  -   greater 

165 

than  that  by  the  gasoline,  so  that  the  volume  of  acetylene  to  give 
the  same  pressure  need  only  be— x  —-  =  0.304  of  the  gasoline. 

Taking  the  theoretical  indicator  diagrams  for  the  explosion  of 
these  two  mixtures,  the  area  of  the  acetylene  diagram  measured 
4.91  square  inches,  and  that  of  gasoline  1.79  square  inches,  giving 
a  ratio  of  power  nearly  3  to  1.  Indicator  diagrams  show  that  the 
time  rate  of  the  actylene  explosion  is  five  times  faster  than  that 
of  the  mixture  of  gasoline  and  air.  As  vaporized  gasoline  acts 
more  slowly  than  acetylene,  the  practical  test  makes  acetylene 
(mixture  9  to  1)  3.28  times  more  powerful  than  gasoline  (ratio 
of  4  to  1).  whereas  theoretically  it  should  be  only  3  times  as  great. 
The  calorific  value  of  the  acetylene  used  was  1,350  thermal  units 
and  that  of  gasoline  700  heat  units  per  cubic  foot.  A  cubic  foot 
of  each  of  the  above  mixtures  at  initial  atmospheric  pressure  would 
give  90  pounds  and  43  pounds  per  square  inch  respectively. 
Allowed  to  expand  adiabatically  to  10  cubic  feet,  the  calculated 
external  work. 

W=  jfAj-  fl-Cl;  )    ""'  [,   (where  /ir  =  1.405), 
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would  be  for  acetylene  22,403  foot-pounds,  and  for  gasoline  12,132 
foot-pounds.  But  only  0.0625  cubic  foot  of  acetylene  was  used, 
while  0.20  cubic  foot  of  gasoline-vapor  was  needed,  or  3.2  times 
as  much.  With  the  given  ratios  of  mixtures  only  0.0312  cubic 
foot  of  acetylene  is  required  to  do  the  same  work  that  0.20  cubic 
foot  of  vaporized  gasoline  will  do.  Or  comparing  equal  quantities 
of  the  two  gases,  acetylene  has  about  6.5  times  the  intrinsic  energy 
of  vaporized  gasoline  at  the  given  ratios  of  air  and  gas. 

Assuming  an  engine  of  total  efficiency  from  fuel  to  useful  work 
of  15  per  cent.,  and  a  consumption  of  22  cubic  feet  of  gasoline- 
vapor  per  horse-power  per  hour,  the  cost  of  1-horse-power  hour 
would  be  1.3  cents,  at  58  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  vaporized 
gasoline.  The  cost  per  horse-power  per  hour  for  acetylene  in  an 
engine  of  equal  efficiency  would  be  2.6  cents,  with  acetylene  $8  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  or  4  cents  per  pound.  To  do  the  same  work  with 
acetylene  in  place  of  vaporized  gasoline,  therefore,  would  be  about 
twice  as  expensive.  For  this  reason  acetylene  would  only  be  of 
practical  use  to  produce  power  where  gasoline  would  not  be 
available.  In  the  event  of  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  price  of 
calcium  carbide,  however,  it  might  probably  come  into  more 
general  use  for  gas-engines. 

• 

ALCOHOL     AS    FUEL 

For  some  time  past  the  French  public  has  been  studying  a 
question  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer,  impor- 
tant from  an  economical  point  of  view ;  the  question  of  alcohol  in  its 
domestic  and  industrial  applications.  Among  the  latter  the  utili- 
zation of  this  combustible  in  explosive  motors  is  the  most  interesting, 
and  this  is  why  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  substituting  for 
imported  gasoline  a  national  product  resulting  from  French  or 
colonial  crops.  One  of  the  unquestioned  advantages  of  alcohol 
over  gasoline  is  that  alcohol  is  a  fixed  product,  whatever  may  be 
its  use.  The  same  alcohol  for  motive  purposes  can  therefore  be 
produced  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  its  origin  is  revealed  only 
by  special  aromas,  which  are  of  no  consequence  when  it  is  used  as 
a  motive  force.  If  the  consimiption  of  alcohol-motors  is  compared 
with  that  of  gasoline  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  former  consumes 
considerably  more  than  the  latter;  and  as  the  alcohol  is  the  more 
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costly  of  the  two  combustibles,  the  problem  would  seem  i  priori 
insoluble  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

Since  denatured  alcohol  contains  4,172  heat  units  per  pound, 
while  gasoline  contains  18,000,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
raise  the  calorific  power  of  the  former  and  at  the  same  time  lower 
its  price,  and  so  it  has  been  mixed  with  high-grade  gasoline  of 
70**  gravity,  which  contains  about  18,000  heat  units  per  pound, 
and  which  can  be  produced  under  good  conditions  at  a  low  net 
cost.  Mixtures  containing  from  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  have  been  used ;  but  it  is  the  50  per  cent,  mixture,  which 
has  a  calorific  power  of  11,086  heat  units  per  pound,  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  at  the  present  state  of  development. 
Prom  the  result  of  numerous  trials  made  in  France  it  has  been 
found  that  the  consumption  of  50  per  cent,  carburetted  alcohol  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  gasoline  for  a  given  power,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  theoretical  calorific  powers 
of  the  two  combustibles,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  alcohol -motor  is  greater  than  that  of  the  gasoline.  Some 
very  exact  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Musil  at  Berlin  have  shown 
the  efficiency  of  various  kinds  of  motors  to  be  as  follows:  Motors 
run  on  city  jras  (according  to  the  type),  18  to  31  per  cent. ;  portable 
steam-motors,  13 ;  kerosene-motors,  13 ;  gasoline-motors,  16 ;  alcohol- 
motors  (mean  figure),  23.8  per  cent. 

The  high  efficiency  is  evidently  due  to  the  great  elasticity  de- 
rived from  the  expansion  of  the  water-vapor  that  is  contained  or 
produced  by  the  alcohol  at  the  moment  of  its  combustion,  this 
expansion  tending  to  make  the  explosions  in  the  cylinders  less 
violent  than  when  gasoline  is  used,  and  thus  giving  a  longer  life 
to  the  wearing  parts  of  the  motor.  So  much  has  this  been  found 
to  be  the  case  that  in  order  to  increase  the  beneficial  action  of  the 
water-vapor  the  German  Motor  Construction  Company,  of  Marien- 
feld,  recommends  a  mixture  containing  20  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
it  has  built  motors  to  run  on  such  a  mixture  that  consume  only  .17 
pound  per  horse-power  hour.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  in  order  to  secure  good  efficiency  with  either  pure  or 
carburetted  alcohol  recourse  must  be  had  to  specially  constructed 
motors  having  the  following  characteristics:  the  stroke  nearly 
double  the  bore,  high  compression,  and  a  good  spark.  Finally, 
the  result  of  the  latest  experiments  recently  made  in  Prance  on 
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the  ** Economic*'  motor,  which  was  specially  constructed  for  use 
with  alcohol,  has  been  a  lowering  of  the  consumption  to  .124 
pound  per  horse-power  hour  for  medium-sized  motors,  employing 
a  50  per  cent,  mixture  of  carburetted  alcohol.  For  stationary 
motors  the  problem  is  therefore  solved. 

When  it  has  to  do  with  automobiles  the  substitution  of  alcohol 
carburetted  with  gasoline  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  for  it  is 
evident  from  statistics  that  if  a  liquid  containing  50  per  cent, 
denatured  alcohol  could  be  used,  a  large  industry  would  be  induced. 
As  the  results  of  late  trials  in  Prance,  the  thermal  efficiency 
of  the  following  fuels  of  power  are  given:  for  gasoline,  14  to  18 
per  cent.;  kerosene,  13  per  cent.;  gas,  18  to  31  per  cent.,  and 
for  alcohol,  24  to  28  per  cent.  The  efficiency  of  gasoline  and 
kerosene  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  few  years. 

With  the  use  of  alcohol,  an  oxidizing  effect  has  been  noticed  on 
valves  and  seats  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  derived  from  the 
occasional  incomplete  combustion  of  the  alcohol  and  contained 
in  the  large  amount  of  water-vapor  from  the  hydrogen  element  in 
the  alcohol.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
non-corrosive  valves  and  seats  made  from  alloys  that  resist  the 
action  of  acetic  acid. 

THE   TAYIiOR-WHITE   PROCESS   OF   USING   ALCOHOL 

While  alcohol  can  be  used  successfully  in  engines  designed 
with  the  recjuirements  in  view,  owing  to  its  low  thermal  value 
it  cannot  be  applied  with  any  degree  of  economy  in  motors  designed 
for  use  with  gasoline.  An  engine  designed  for  the  latter  fuel 
will  use  twice  as  much  alcohol  to  develop  the  same  amount  of 
energ>\  A  process  of  recent  development  that  permits  one  to 
use  alcohol  in  motors  of  present  design  involves  the  use  of  a  special 
form  of  vaporizer.  In  this,  the  alcohol  vapor  passes  through 
calcium  carbide  before  it  enters  the  cylinder.  The  water  which 
is  present  in  commercial  alcohol  and  which  lowers  its  efficiency 
as  fuel  is  absorbed  by  the  carbide  and  the  resulting  chemical  action 
liberates  acetylene  gas.  As  we  have  seen,  this  is  very  explosive 
and  increases  the  explosive  power  of  the  alcohol  vapor.  When 
the  alcohol-acetylene  combination  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  add 
w^ater  to  the  alcohol  until  a  solution  containing  17%   water  and 
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83%  alcohol  is  obtained.  This  is  not  a  great  disadvantage  as 
water  costs' nothing  to  speak  of  and  the  increase  in  bulk  of  fuel 
by  its  addition  nearly  pays  for  the  carbide.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  pound  of  carbide  crystals  are  used  for  a  gallon  of  liquid. 
Alcohol  and  acetylene  vapors  combined  have  proven  efficient  on 
motors  employing  compression  pressure  as  low  as  60  lbs.  and 
running  over  2000  revolutions  per  minute.  When  used  alone  the 
slow  burning  qualities  of  alcohol  vapor  has  made  it  most  satisfactory 
on  slow  speed,  high  compression  engines. 

BENZOL  AND  NAPHTHALINE 

Gasoline  sells  for  several  times  the  price  that  obtains  in 
America  at  the  present  time,  in  England  and  other  foreign  countries 
and  therefore  the  European  engineers  are  experimenting  with 
other  fuels.  One  of  these  is  Benzol,  which  is  said  to  be  adaptable 
to  motors  of  conventional  construction  and  which  also  is  said  to 
give  as  much  power  as  gasoline.  This  material  is  a  by-product 
incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  and  coke,  and 
while  formerly  obtained  only  in  small  quantities  because  it  was 
distilled  from  coal  tar,  improved  methods  make  it  possible  to 
produce  about  three  gallons  from  every  ton  of  coal  changed  into 
coke  or  gas.  The  crude  product  is  a  foul  smelling  yellow  liquid 
but  when  subjected  to  a  refining  process  it  becomes  white  and 
loses  some  of  the  disagreeable  odor. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  France  to  use  naphthaline 
or  camphor  in  the  shape  of  moth  balls  as  a  fuel  for  internal 
combustion  engines.  The  vaporizer  employed  is  very  similar  to 
that  used  with  gasoline.  In  fact  two  spray  nozzles  are  provided 
and  two  float  chambers.  One  is  intended  to  supply  the  gasoline 
vapor  for  starting  while  the  other  furnishes  camphor  gas  when 
the  motor  becomes  heated.  The  camphor  is  vaporized  by  heat 
derived  from  the  exhaust  gases. 

The  camphor  is  melted  by  contact  with  a  separate  coil  heated 
by  the  exhaust  gases  and  after  being  liquefied  it  flows  to  the 
float  chamber  through  a  gauze  strainer  and  the  usual  pipe  connec- 
tions from  the  li(|uefier  to  that  member.  After  being  sprayed 
from  the  spray  nozzle  the  hqiud  further  comes  in  contact  with 
the  heated  wall  of  the  mixing  chamber  and  is  thereby  gasified. 
It    is  claimed  that  this  material   costs  about  $0.50  per  hundred 
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pounds  in  Prance  when  bought  in  large  quantities.  A  series  of 
tests  carried  on  there  has  demonstrated  that  an  engine  of  15  H.  P. 
will  run  two  miles  on  a  pound  of  camphor.     Al  that  rate  the  cost 
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of  fuel  would  be  $0.56  per  hundred  miles  as  compared  with  $1.60 
for  gasoline  at  present  French  prices.  Thirteen  and  one-half 
minutes  suffices  to  heat  the  engine  up  enough  so  that  it  will  run 
satisfactorily  on  camphor  vapor,  and  when  hot  the  ppwer  plant 
can  be  restarted  directly  on  camphor  after  a  stop  not  exceeding 
fifteen  minutes.  Stops  of  longer  duration  make  it  necessary  to 
restart  on  gasoline. 

LIQUID  FUEL  STORAGE  METHODS 

The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  internal  combustion  motors 
depending  on  gasoline  and  other  liquid  fuel  for  the  propulsion 
of  all  forms  of  motor  vehicles  has  made  it  imperative  to  provic^e 
means  of  storing  the  large  quantities  used  daily  in  all  of  our 
cities  and  towns  in  a  way  that  will  reduce  the  fire  risk  to  a 
minimum.  The  regulations  of  the  board  of  fire  underwritei^s 
relative  to  the  storage  of  gasoline  and  other  inflammable  liquids 
are  very  strict,  as  only  very  small  quantities  are  permitted  under 
cover,  except  in  fire-proof  buildings.  The  accepted  methods  are 
shown  at  Figs.  26  and  27.  In  the  former  the  fuel  tank  is  buried 
under  ground  outside  of  the  building  while  the  pump  is  carried 
inside  where  it  is  easily  accessible.  In  the  outfit  shown  at  Fig.  27 
both  fuel  tank  and  pump  are  carried  outside  the  building.  The 
pump  is  an  automatic  measuring  type  that  may  be  set  to  furnish 
any  desired  quantity  by  stops  which  limit  the  stroke  of  the  plunger. 
The  containers  are  of  heavy  sheet  iron  or  steel,  well  galvanized 
or  tinned  inside  and  out  to  reduce  corrosion  in  case  of  the  smaller 
tanks  and  thoroughly  protected  by  acid  and  gasoline-proof  paints 
in  the  larger  sizes.  In  all  cases  the  filler  pipe  extends  from  the 
tank  to  make  easy  refilling  possible.  The  construction  of  such 
fuel  storage  systems,  which  have  the  approval  of  the  Underwriters, 
are  so  well  shown  in  the  illustrations  as  to  make  further  description 
unnecessary, 

IMPORTANCE  OP  PROPER  FUEL  VAPOR  AND  AIR  MIXTURES 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion,  and  so  far  verified  by  practical 
work,  that  the  regulation  of  the  power  of  the  explosive  motor  has 
its  most  economical  working  condition,  first,  in  the  variation  of 
the  quantity  of  fuel  injected  within  certain  limits  for  its  highest 
explosive  force  with  certain  mixtures  of  air:  and  second,  beyond 
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this  limit  by  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  the  fuel  and  air 
mixture  in  their  best  proportions  for  highest  effect.  It  has  been 
stated  that  mixtures  of  good  illuminating  gas,  one  part  to  between 
five  and  six  parts  air,  give  the  highest  constant  volume  pressure 
and  the  highest  temperature  by  explosive  combustion.  Also  that 
the  time  of  combustion  is  quickest  under  the  above  proportion. 
But  for  all  kinds  of  fuel  there  is  a  proportion  of  air  mixture  that 
gives  the  highest  explosive  pressure  per  unit  of  fuel  quantity, 
and  for  economic  work.  This  proportion  should  be  retained  by 
the  governing  mechanism  for  economic  power. 
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There  may  be  occasions  when  the  over-riding  of  economical 
fuel  conditions  is  done  for  imaginary  conveniences  in  handling 
high-speed  automobiles  and  launches,  which  are  mostly  through 
misguided  judgment  in  regard  to  the  best  conditions  of  running, 
or  from  the  ignorance  of  drivers  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
black  clouds  of  partially  consumed  gasoline-vapor  seen*  following 
the  track  of  their  vehicles*  From  the  fact  that  it  requires  7.3 
parts  of  air  to  1  part  of  gasoline-vapor  for  perfect  combustion, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  feeding  of  an  excess  of  this  fuel  is  not  only 
a  waste,  but  is  also  a  loss  of  power,  due  to  decrease  of  explosive 
pressure  as  the  proportions  are  decreased  in  the  charge  mixture. 
The  control  by  the  fuel  inlet  alone  should  be  confined  to  within 
fhe  limits  of  7.3  of  air  to  1  of  vapor,  and  12  of  air  to  1  of  vapor; 
beyond  these  limits  the  control  should  include  both  air  and  fuel 
for  economy. 


CHAPTER    VII 

VAPORIZERS,    MIXING  VALVES  AND   CARBURETORS 

The  use  of  the  vapor  of  gasoline,  naphtha,  and  petroleum  oil 
for  operating  internal-combustion  engines  is  now  general  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  will  be  no  doubt  the  cheapest 
medium  for  generating  power  so  long  as  petroleum  and  its  products 
do  not  materially  increase  in  price.  In  gas-engine  running,  air 
saturated  with  the  vapor  of  gasoline  and  naphtha  is  in  general 
use,  and  when  so  used  is  produced  by  passing  air  through  the 
liquid  or  over  a  surface  largely  extended  by  capillary  attraction 
of  the  fluid  by  fibrous  surfaces  dipping  into  the  fluid,  by  vaporiz- 
ing the  fluid  by  means  of  the  heat  of  the  exhaust,  and  by  injecting 
the  fluid  in  small  portions  into  the  air-inlet  chamber  or  under  its 
valve,  and  directly  into  the  clearance  space  of  the  cylinder. 

Before  the  development  of  the  very  eflScient  modem  spraying 
mixers  and  carburetors  for  gasifying  liquid  fuels,  surface 
vaporizers  were  used  to  furnish,  gas  for  stationary  engines.  These 
types  are  practically  obsolete  at  the  present  time,  as  the  more 
compact  and  eflBcient  mixing  devices  and  fuel  injection  systems 
render  them  imnecessary.  Such  a  device  is  shown  at  Pig.  28. 
It  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  has  four  divisions,  in  which  perforated 
capillary  partitions  are  set  around  each  division  or  story  of  the 
carburetor,  thus  greatly  enlarging  the  evaporating  surface.  The 
air  enters  the  lower  compartment,  becomes  saturated,  and  leaves 
the  carburetor  from  the  top.  Povision  is  made  for  pumping  out 
any  residue  that  may  require  removal  when  the  carburetor  is  placed 
underground.  Air  thus  saturated  with  gasoline-vapor  has  a  heat 
value  of  about  200  heat  units  per  cubic  foot. 

The  evaporation  of  gasoline  of  0.74  specific  gravity  at  a  temper- 
ature of  60°  F.  varies  somewhat  from  the  form  of  its  elementary 
constituents,  and  from  the  form  of  the  evaporating  surface ;  so  that 
an  average  of  1,173  grains  per  square  foot  of  saturated  surface  per 
hour  in  the  open  air  may  be  assumed  as  the  basis  for  carbureting 
fc.urface.  When  evaporated  in  a  closed  vessel,  as  a  carburetor,  the 
vapor  may  start  at  about  1,000  grains  per  square  foot  of  surface 
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per  hour;  but  if  the  area  of  evaporating  surface  is  so  extended 
that  little  or  no  tension  or  pressure  is  produced  by  its  evaporation, 
due  to  the  draught  upon  it  by  the  motor,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  gasoline  is  kept  near  to  60°  F.,  the  evaporation  may  be  relied 
on  at  about  800  grains  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

This  gives  a  basis  for  computing  the  area  of  carburetted 
surface  at  any  assumed  consumption  of  gasoline  per  horse-power 
per  hour.  For  example,  gasoline  weighing  6  pounds  per  gallon, 
with  an  assumed  requirement  of  A  of  a  gallon  per  horse-power  per 
hour,  and  an  evaporation  of  800  grains  per  hour  per  square  foot, 

vnU  require  ^^   ' —  •=-  5i  square  feet  of  evaporating  surface  in 

o 

the  carburetor  per  horse-power. 

With  our  present  experience  there  is  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  advantage,  economy,  and  safety  in  the  use  of  carburetors  for 
gasoline,  in  w^hich  the  air  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  gasoline- vapor  before  it  meets  the  free  air  at  the  charging 
valve.  Air  saturated  with  gasoline-vapor  is  not  explosive,  and 
is  considered  in  practice  to  be  as  safe  in  pipes  and  gas  holders 
as  any  other  gas  used  for  illuminating  purposes.  It  does  not 
become  explosive  until  further  diluted  to  5  parts  of  air  to  1  part 
pure  vapor.  The  mixture  of  air  saturated  with  vapor  of  gasoline 
is  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  for  illuminating 
purposes,  conditioned  as  to  safety  and  favorable  insurance;  there- 
fore there  is  no  bar  to  its  use  under  the  same  conditions  as  an 
explosive  element  for  power.  Its  safety  ^nll  always  be  insured  by 
an  excess  of  evaporating  surface  in  the  carburetor. 

The  grades  of  gasoline  furnished  at  the  present  time  for  fuel 
purposes  are  much  more  difficult  to  evaporate  and  are  much 
heavier  than  the  liquids  available  before  the  gasoline  engine  had 
been  as  widely  applied  as  at  the  present  time.  The  more  volatile 
liquids,  such  as  gasoline  of  .65  to  .70  gravity  were  easily  evaporated. 
The  modem  fuel,  which  is  about  .80  gravity  does  not  evaporate 
readily  and  surface  carburetors  that  would  be  entirely  practical 
with  the  more  volatile  grades  would  not  supply  gas  fast  enough 
or  utilize  all  of  the  fuel  as  there  would  remain  some  of  the  heavier 
constituents  that  would  not  be  vaporized.  The  spraying  carburetor 
utilizes  practically  all  of  liquid  as  the  heavier  elements  are  sprayed 
into  the  mixture  with  the  lighter  ones  and  all  are  burned. 
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A  point  of  great  value  in  the  economy  of  fuel  has  been  brought 
out  by  German  engineers,  in  trials  as  to  the  time  of  combustion 
in  a  cylinder  and  its  relation  to  the  perfection  of  the  mixture  of 
air  and  vapor.  It  was  demonstrated  experimentally  that  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  mixing  a  pure  gas  or  vapor  with  air,  ignition 
at  the  instant  of  injection  into  the  cylinder  did  not  produce  an 
instantaneous  explosion,  but  from  the  first  impulse  the  combustion 
continued  throughout  the  stroke  with  a  portion  of  unburned  gas 
in  the  exhaust.  This  resulted,  as  observed,  in  a  reduced  initial 
pressure  and  consequent  reduced  efficiency  by  the  indicator  card. 
The  continued  combustion  also  increased  the  heat  of  the  cylinder, 
as  shown  by  the  increase  of  temperature  of  a  stated  quantity  of 
water  for  cooling  a  slow-combustion  cylinder.  It  was  found 
experimentally  that  an  injection  of  equal  parts  of  gas  and  air 
into  a  cylinder  required  6  seconds  to  become  fully  diffused,  and 
that  1  part  of  gas  to  6  parts  of  air  required  from  10  to  12  seconds 
for  perfect  diffusion.  When,  therefore,  the  time  of  a  single 
revolution  of  a  gas  or  gasoline-engme  is  considered,  as  compared 
with  the  time  for  charging  and  compression  in  a  four-cycle 
cylinder,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mixture  cannot  become  suflSciently 
intimate  to  permit  the  desired  instantaneous  explosion  necessary 
for  the  highest  fuel  efilciency  without  compressing  the  charge. 

The  tendency  for  augmenting  eflSciency  in  gas  and  gasoline- 
engine  construction  is  mainly  in  the  line  of  more  perfect  mixture 
of  the  explosive  fuel  before  injection  into  the  cylinder;  and  to 
this  we  probably  owe  the  possibilities  now  claimed  of  from  12 
to  14  cubic  feet  of  good  illuminating  gas,  and  A  of  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  and  which  in  most 
cases  has  raised  the  pressure  of  explosion  to  4  or  5  times  the 
pressure  of  compression  in  four-cycle  engines. 

VAPOR-GAS  FOB  EXPLOSIVE  MOTORS 

Much  of  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  handling  gasoline  for 
motive  power  may  be  avoided  by  using  the  mixture  of  air  and 
gasoline-vapor  as  a  gas,  and  under  the  same  conditions  at  the 
motor  as  with  illuminating  gas.  Many  power  plants  now  utilize 
the  vapor  of  gasoline  generated  at  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
/the  motor  cylinder.  This  requires  the  presence  of  gasoline  in 
quantity  within  the  building,  which  largely  increases  the  insur- 
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ance  rish,  and  is  always  a  sonrce  of  discussion  and  doubt  with 
underwritars. 

The  vapor-gas  formerly  extensively  used  for  ligihtin^  dwellin)^ 
and  factories  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  in  its  grenera- 
tion  and  application  to  lighting  purposes,  as  well  also  to  many 
other  applications  of  heat  generated  by  Bnnsen  and  other  forms 


Fio,  2S.— Gilbert*  Barker  surface  en rburetor. 

of  gas-burners,  that  it  may  now  be  considered  a  convenient  form 
for  a  gas- gene  rating  system  for  isolated  places,  where  an  element 
is  required  for  both  lighting  and  power.  The  uncertainty  of 
perfect  diffusion  of  vapor  and  air  with  the  present  methods  of 
producing  the  mixture  of  vapor  and  air  near  or  within  the  cylinder 
cannot  be  considered  the  highest  economy  in  the  element  of 
power  production,  in  view  of  the  assumed  fact  that  commercial 
gasoline  of  an  average  of  0.75  gravity,  weighing  about  6J  pounds 
per  gallon,  is  claimed  by  the  builders  of  the  most  economical  motors 
to  require  but  4  gallon  per  actual  horse-power  per  hour.     This 
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is  equal  to  0.78  of  a  pound,  and  the  pound  is  credited  with  18,000 
heat  units,  or  14,040  heat  units  per  horse-power  per  hour.  This 
at  778  foot-pounds  per  heat  unit  is  equal  to  10,923,120  foot-pounds 
per  horse-power  per  hour.     The  actual  or  brake  horse-power  per 
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Fig.  29.— The  differential  gravity  regulator. 


hour  is  1,980,000  foot-pounds  or  0.181  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
value  of  gasoline.  With  more  perfect  mixtures  of  vapor  of  gasoline 
and  air  the  percentage  in  eflficiency  should  be  increased  and  a 
uniformity  in  the  action  of  the  motor  obtained  by  a  more  perfect 
diffusion  of  the  elements  of  combustion. 

One  of  the  means  for  automatically  regulating  the  mixture 
of  vapor  and  air  is  illustrated  in  the  Gilbert  and  Barker  combined 
mixer  and  regulator  shown  at  Figs.  29  and  30.     The  mixer  and 
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meter  air-pump  are  placed  within  a  building.  The  carburetor, 
as  shown  in  Pig.  28,  is  placed  in  the  ground  or  a  vault  outside 
of  the  building.  The  air  is  forced  by  the  air  meter-pump  at  a 
low  pressure  (1  to  IJ  inches  water  pressure)  to  the  carburetor 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  and  returned  through  another  pipe, 
loaded  with  the  vapor  of  gasoline,  to  the  regulator,  where,  by  a 
differential  gravity  balance,  a  supplementary  valve  is  opened  by 


Fio.  30. — The  air  pumii  and  regulator. 

which  a  direct  current  of  air  enters  from  the  pressure-pipe  of  the 
air  meter-pump  and  dilutes  the  direct  vapor  charge  from  the 
carburetor  toa  uniform  mixture,  thus  producing  a  constant  fiow 
of  gas  of  a  gravity  for  the  best  effect  in  lighting,  and  also,  when 
further  diluted  at  the  inlet-valve,  for  the  best  explosive  effect  in 
a  motor. 

The  pure  vapor  of  gasoline  is  of  a  gravity  of  2.8  (air  1)  and  the 
air-gas  vapor  as  it  comes  from  the  carburetor  may  K'  of  varying 
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gravities  from  2.5  to  1.5  (air  1),  and  it  is  the  difference  in  the 
gravity  of  ait  and  the  heavier .  vapor  of  gasoline  and  air  as  it 
eoraes  from  the  carburetor  that  operates  the  diluting  mechanism 
of  the  apparatus  to  produce  a  mixture  of  uniform  quality.  For 
this  purpose,  the  float  B  is  a  sealed  metal  can,  containing  air 
which  with  its  weight  and  the  air  inlet-valve  C  is  exactly  balanceil 


Fio.  31.— Sectional  view  explaining  oction  of  (Jray  fuel  raportzer. 

by  an  adjustable  counterpoise  F  and  enclosed  within  a  cast-iron 
ease.  The  vapor-gas  enters  at  the  .bottom  through  an  annular 
inlet  Q  from  the  carburetor  and  fills  the  case  with  a  vapor  mixture 
slightly  heavier  than  the  balanced  can  of  air,  which  is  thus  caused 
to  rise  and  open  the  direct  air  inlet-valve  C,  admitting  air  at  a 
slightly  increased  pressure,  due  to  differential  friction,  as  between 
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the  short-air  connection  with  air-pump  and  the  long-pipe  connection 
to  the  carburetor  and  back  to  the  regulator. 

By  the  delicate  adjustment  of  the  counterpoise  weights  at  .M 
the  exact  conditions  for  a  uniform  gravity  gas  supply  may  be 
obtained  for  lighting.  This  is  assumed  to  be  also  the  most  eco- 
nomical for  combustion  in  an  explosive  motor;  it  then  requiring 
only  the  regulating  admixture  of  air  at  the  inlet-valve  of  the  motor 
cylinder  for  adjusting  the  force  of  explosion  and  for  regulating 
the  speed  of  the  motor.  Fig.  30  shows  the  arrangement  of  setting 
the  air-pump  and  regulator  with  the  short-circuit  of  the  air-pipe 
to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  air  pressure  at  the  regulating  valve 
C  (Fig.  29).  For  motor  service  a  gas  pressure  equalizing  bag 
should  be  used  as  with  other  kinds  of  gas  supply.  A  strong  feature 
of  this  carburetor,  as  illustrated  at  Fig.  28,  is  the  large  evaporating 
surface,  it  being  in  fact  a  compound  generator  consisting  of  a 
number  of  independent  and  perfect  evaporators,  one  placed  over 
the  other.  The  effect  of  cold  by  evaporation  commences  at  the 
bottom  pan,  and  the  saturation  of  the  air  is  completed  in  the  next 
pan,  and  so  on  successively,  so  that  deterioration  does  not  commence 
until  the  last  or  top  pan  is  partially  exhausted.  The  air-pump 
is  of  the  wet-gas  meter  type  with  the  motion  inverted  and  propelled 
by  a  weight  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  or  by  a  small  overshot  water-wheel 
operated  by  a  jet  from  any  source  of  water  pressure. 

S1MP1.E   MIXING   OR   GENERATOR   VALVES 

All  devices  that  will  mix  gasoline  and  other  more  or  less  volatile 
liquids  and  air  in  proper  proportions  to  produce  an  explosive 
vapor  are  called  vaporizers.  This  general  class  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  types  of  carburetor.  The  simplest  of  these  are 
termed  *' mixing  valves*'  and  the  principles  of  operation  are  very 
easily  understood.  The  form  shown  at  Fig.  31  combines  a  suction 
gasoline  feed  from  a  tank  in  the  engine  base  to  the  spray  nozzle 
mounted  beneath  the  intake  valve.  When  the  suction  feed  is  used 
the  gasoline  supplied  to  the  vaporizor  stops  flowing  automatically 
when  the  engine  stops  and  starts  as  soon  as  the  engine  is  put  in 
action.  When  the  engine  piston  ^1  moves  forward  a  partial  vacuum 
is  produced  in  the  firing  chamber  B.  This  causes  the  inlet  valve 
E  to  lift  from  its  seat  D  and  a  current  of  air  is  induced  into 
the  combustion  chamber,  through  th^  supply  pipe  /  and  then  past 
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the  spray  nozzle  G.  The  air-pipe  is  restricted  around  the  spray 
nozzle  so  that  the  air  rushing  past  this  point  must  flow  faster  on 
account  of  the  constricted  passageway.  As  a  result  considerable 
suction  is  present  at  the  spray  nozzle  openinti.  When  the  needle 
valve  ff  is  opened  slightly,  gasoline  from  the  tank  T  passes  through 
the  fuel  feed  pipe  K  and  is  sprayed  into  the  chamber  F  where 
it  mixes  with  the  air  current  and  the  resulting  vapor  is  drawn 
into  the  combustion  chamber  B  past  the  open  inlet  valve  E  by 
the  vacuum  created  by  the  piston.    A  check  valve  is  placed  in  the 


Fio.  32. — Sectional  view  of  simple  vai>orlEer  valve. 


gasoline  line  at  J  so  the  level  ot  liquid  will  remain  at  that  point 
while  the  engine  is  running.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  end 
of  its  suction  stroke  the  inlet  valve  E  is  closed  and  the  gases  in 
the  compression  chamber  are  compacted  by  the  next  upward 
movement  of  the  piston  and  tired  at  the  proper  point  by  an  electric 
spark. 

Another  simple  form  of  mixing  valve  in  which  the  gasoline 
is  supplied  to  the  device  by  gravity  instead  of  suction  is  shown 
at  Fig.  32.    This  consists  of  a  cast  bronze  body  in  the  form  of  an 
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elbow  having  a  valve  seat  niachiDed  about  half  way  in  its  interior. 
A  poppet  valve  seats  against  the  brass  body  and  separates  the 
device  into  two  parts,  as  the  valve  head  is  held  normally  in  contact 
with  the  valve  seat  by  means  of  a  light  coil  spring.    The  ftiel  supply 
is  directed  to  a  small  branch  member  (not  shown  in  illustration) 
attached  to  one  side  of  the  main  body  of  the  mixing  valve  and 
having  a  small  passage  that  commimicates  with  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  valve  seating  member.    The  area  of  this  passage  is  regulated 
by  the  needle  valve  which  may  be  turned  conveniently  by  a  large 
knurled  head.    This  passage  is  normally  closed  by  the  head  of  the 
mushroom   valve.    The  device  is  at- 
tached to  the  engine  at  the  connection 
marked   ' ' mixture   outlet"   and   the 
other  open  end  provides  free  access 
for    the    induced    air    current.     The 
piston  draws  in  a  charge  of  air  on  its 
intake  stroke   in   the  manner  previ- 
ously described.     This  opens  the  air 
valve  and  as  that  member  leaves  its 
seat    the    gasoline    spray    passage    is 
uncovered  and  a  stream  of  gasoline 
mixes  with  the  incoming  air  current 
and  is  fully  amalgamated  with  it  to 

form  a  vapor  before  it  reaches  the  ^^^   xt'-Uomiztl^  r,p„r- 

interior  of  the  cylinder.    As  soon  as  izer. 

the  inlet  valve  in  the  motor  closes  the 

air  valve  in  the  mixing  device  it  is  returned  to  its  seat  by  the 
coil  spring  and  both  air  and  gasoline  passages  are  shut  off 
simultaneously.  The  mixture  proportions  may  be  regulated  by 
varying  the  amount  of  gasoline  supplied,  which  is  done  by  altering 
the  area  of  the  spray  passage  with  the  needle  point  of  the  gasoline 
regulating  valve. 

A  part  sectional  view  of  a  device  constructed  on  similar  lines 
is  shown  at  Pig.  1*3.  This  has  an  addition  not  found  on  ordinary 
atomizing  devices.  The  charge  may  be  regulated  by  a  throttle 
valve  of  the  butterfly  type  which  is  actuated  by  a  spindle  and 
handle  L.  The  air  inlet  is  at  H  while  the  gasoline  enters  through 
the  smaller  opening  at  G.  The  needle  valve  E  which  has  a 
milled  index  head  regulates  the  opening  in  the  air  valve  sent  and 
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'  adjustment  is  retained  when  the  proper  point  is  reached  by  the 
spring  pointer  F  which  registers  with  a  series  of  figures  spaced 
around  the  index  head.  The  throttle  valve  may  be  held  in  any 
set  position  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring  bearing  on  the  milled  disc 
carried  by  the  spindle. 


F[(i.  Ri. — Gasoline  vaporizer  usod  on  I.  H.  C.  gas  engines. 

The  mixing  valve  supplied  on  some  of  the  International 
Harvester  Gasoline  Engines  is  shown  at  Fig.  34.  The  liquid  fuel 
is  introduced  into  the  mixing  chamber  through  a  cone-shaped 
nozzle  which  reduces  it  to  a  fine  spray.  Air  is  admitted  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  opening  to  the  ba!ance<l  throttle 
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valve  V,  the  movement  of  which  is  due  to  the  air  piston  P 
responding  to  engine  suction.  The  spring  on  the  horizontal  stem 
draws  the  valve  back  to  the  closed  position  after  each  suction 
stroke.  With  light  loads  and  when  starting^  all  the  air  passes 
through  the  opening  D  in  an  auxiliary  air  valve  £,  the  stem  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  dash  pot  F.  All  the  air  then  comes  in 
contact  with  the  gasoline  vapor  and  produces  a  rich  mixture  that 
insures  regular  explosions.  "With  heavy  engine  loads,  however, 
the  increased  suction  pulls  down  the  dash  pot  F  and  opens  an 
annular  passage  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  auxiliary  air  valve, 
thus  allowing  more  air  to  pass  through  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
arrows.  This  arrangement  is  provided  so  that,  without  readjusting 
the  gasoline  valves,  the  amount  of  gasoline  aspirated  at  diflPerent 
loads  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  air  admitted  and  the  mixture 
will  not  become  too  rich  to  fire  easily.  The  amount  of  gas  supplied 
the  engine  is  regulated  by  a  barrel  throttle  which  changes  the 
quantity  by  varying  the  size  of  the  opening  leading  to  the  engine. 

FLOAT  FEED   CARBURETORS 

While  the  simple  mixing  valve  forms  described  are  satisfactory 
for  use  with  engines  where  no  great  speed  range  is  desired,  such 
as  those  employed  for  marine  or  stationary  work,  they  are  not  as 
reliable  and  efficient  nor  do  they  provide  as  flexible  engine  action 
as  the  float  feed  carburetors  do  on  power  plants  intended  for 
self-propelled  vehicles.  The  main  defect  of  mixing  valves  is 
that  they  are  somewhat  erratic  in  action  and  that  the  mixture 
cannot  be  as  well  regulated  as  when  float  feed  carburetors  are 
used.  The  advantage  of  the  float  construction  is  that  the  gasoline 
is  maintained  at  a  constant  level  in  an  auxiliary  chamber  at  the 
side  of  the  main  mixing  chamber  and  that  thig  level  is  maintained 
regardless  of  engine  speed.  In  the  simple  forms  of  generator 
valves  in  which  the  gasoline  spray  opening  is  controlled  by  the 
poppet-valve  a  leak  in  either  that  member  or  the  valve  seat  will 
allow  the  fuel  to  flow  continuously  whether  the  engine  is  drawing 
in  a  charge  or  not.  During  the  idle  strokes  of  the  piston  when 
there  is  no  suction  effect  exerted  to  draw  in  gasoline  vapor,  the 
liquid  fuel  will  collect  around  the  air  opening  and  when  the  engine 
does  draw  in  a  charge  the  gas  is  excessively  rich  because  it  is 
saturated  with  globules  of  raw  fuel. 


FLOAT   FEED  CARBURETORS 
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With  a  float  feed  construction,  a  constant  level  of  gasoline  is 
maintained  at  the  right  height  in  the  stand  pipe  and  will  only  be 
drawn  out  of  the  spraying  nozzle  by  the  suction  effect  of  the 
entering  air  stream.  The  objection  to  the  simple  mixing  valves 
utilizing  suction  feed  is  that  the  tendency  is  to  draw  oflf  only  the 
more  volatile  constituents  of  the  fuel  and  that  after  a  time  the 
heavier  elements  comprising  gasoline  w-ill  remain  in  the  container 
and  will  not  be  properly  vaporized.  With  a  float  controlled  spray 
nozzle  the  spray  is  composed  of  all  the  elements  of  the  liquid  and 
the  lower  grade  portions  that  are  mixed  with  those  having  higher 
evaporation  points  are  drawn  into  the  cylinder  and  burnt  instead 
of  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

A  simple  form  of  float  feed  carburetor  having  the  mixing 
chamber  which  is  the  interior  one  concentric  with  the  float  chamber, 
or  outer  member,  is  shown  at  Fig.  35.  As  will  be  apparent  a 
metal  float  is  carried  in  the  outer  compartment  which  regulates 
the  flow  of  gasoline  through  the  fuel  inlet  by  a  lever  operating 
a  needle  valve.  When  the  level  of  gasoline  reaches  a  point  about 
on  a  line  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  spray  nozzle  the  float  shuts 
off  the  fuel  supply  by  bringing  the  needle  valve  against  its  seat 
in  the  supply  pipe.  The  amount  of  fuel  issuing  from  the  spray 
nozzle  is  regulated  by  a  needle  valve.  Extra  air  is  supplied  through 
an  auxiliary  air  valve  carried  at  the  top  of  the  mixing  chamber. 
The  amount  of  gas  supplied  the  engine  is  regulated  by  a  butterfly 
throttle  valve.  The  action  of  this  device  is*  just  the  same  as  that 
of  the  simpler  forms,  as  the  entering  air  stream  passing  through 
the  air  bend  attains  a  high  velocity  through  the  mixing  chamber 
because  of  a  narrowing  of  the  passage  at  a  point  approximately 
level  with  the  top  of  the  spray  nozzle.  The  flow  of  air  mixes  with 
the  atomized  gasoline  and  produces  an  explosive  gas. 

Two  other  forms  of  concentric  float  vaporizers  in  which  the 
gasoline  supply  is  regulated  by  needle  valves  are  shown  at  Figs. 
36  and  37.  The  latter  differs  from  the  former  in  the  method  of 
admitting  the  auxiliary  air  which  is  through  a  series  of  ports 
controlled  by  balls  instead  an  opening  controlled  by  a  poppet  valve. 
As  all  parts  of  the  devices  are  clearly  shown,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  understand  their  principle  of  action  in  view  of  the  explanations 
previously  given.  The  carburetors  shown  are  known  as  automatic 
carburetors  because  an  auxiliary  air  valve  is  provided  to  admit 
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nir  to  the  mixture  at  hijrh  engine  speed  at  uhieh  time  the  mixture 
iviil  be  too  rich  in  the  simple  forms  of  carburetors. 

Misijig  devices  intended  for  use  on  motor  vehicles  or  boats 
utilize  the'  concentric  float  chamber  feature  to  insure  a  constant 
level  of  fuel  at  the  spray  nozzle.  If  that  member  is  carried  at 
one  side  of  the  float  chamber  in  a  separate  compartment,  if  the 
carburetor  tilts,  as  is  possible  when  the  vehicle  is  running  on  rough 
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ground  or  cHnibing  hills  or  when  a  boat  is  bobbing  around  in 
rough  water,  the  Hoat  chamber  may  be  higher  than  the  nozzle  of 
the  carburetor.  This  results  in  a  surplus  of  gasoline  flowing  out 
of  the  spray  nozzle.  If  conditions  are  reversed  and  the  spray 
nozzle  is  higher  than  the  float  chamber  the  mixture  will  be  too 
thin  because  the  fuel  will  not  flow  readily.    When  the  spray  nozzle 
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is  placed  at  the  central  point  of  the  device  no  reasonable  amount 
of  tilting  will  change  the  height  of  the  liquid  at  that  point  and 
a  mixture  of  eons-tant  proportions  is  insured  under  all  operating 
conditions. 

The  Krice  anmilar  spray  carburetor  differs  from  the  conven- 
tional construction  in  that  the  fuel  is  delivered  to  the  air  stream 


by  spreading  it  over  the  walls  of  the  mixing  chamber  instead  of 
delivering  it  in  the  form  of  a  spray  or  solid  jet  controlled  by  a 
needle  valve.  In  the  sectional  view  of  the  device  shown  at  Fig.  38, 
the  application  of  the  annular  spraying  crevice  which  is  but  .008" 
to  .010"  is  clearly  depicted.  It  is  claimed  that  the  fuel  is  spread 
over  the  walls  and  is  thus  more  easily  evaporated  than  if  it  issued 
in  a  solid  stream.  The  internal  eoDatnietion  of  the  mixing  chamber 
is  such  that  the  entering  air  stream  must  pass  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  mixing  chamber  wall  adjacent  to  the  fuel  supply 
crevice  and  thus  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  gasoline 
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vapor.     The  amount  of  fuel  supplied  the  mixture  is  varied  by 
the  usual  form  of  needle  valve. 

Forms  of  float  feed  carburetors  are  produced  in  which  two  or 
more  nozzles  are  used  instead  of  a  sin^^ie  spraying:  member.  A 
two-jet  carburetor  of  simple  design  is  shown  at  Fig.  39.  The 
amall  nozzle  is  called  upon  to  supply  fuel  only  at  times  when  the 
engine  is  running  slowly.  The  secondary  jet,  which  provides  more 
gasoline  is  brought  into  play  when  Uie  fuel  demand  becomes 


greater  due  to  augmented  throttle  opening.  The  Woolsely  three- 
nozzle  carburetor  is  shown  at  Fig.  40.  In  this  construction,  three 
spraying  nozzles  are  used,  one  for  slow  running,  one  for  inter- 
mediate speeds  and  the  third  for  extreme  high  speeds.  The  nozzle 
having  the  smallest  hole  is  mounted  nearest  the  float  chamber  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  pilot  jet  that  supplies  a  rich  mixture  for  starting 
and  running  the  engine  at  low  speed.  As  the  movable  throttle 
barrel  is  operated,  the  pilot  nozzle  is  shut  off  and  the  gas  is  drawn 
from  the  central  mixing  chamber.  A  further  movement  of  the 
throttle  sleeve  crosses  the  central  mixing  chamber  and  brings  the 
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third  nozzle  into  play.  An  auxiliary  air  valve  is  provided  at  tlie 
top  of  the  dence  to  supply  extra  air  to  the  mixture  at  such  times 
tliat  it  is  apt  to  be  too  ridi.  As  a  rule  the  multiple  jet  carburetors 
are  more  complicated  than  the  simpler  forms  and  are  more  apt  to 
pive  trouble  than  the  forms  employing  but  one  spray  nozzlt*.  They 
also  require  more  skill  to  set  them  to  deliver  the  proper  mixture, 
though  once  properly  adjusted  for  a  given  engine,  they  will 
operate  very  efficiently. 


Pio.  30. — TwO'jet  carburetor  of  slmiilu  diMil{;u. 


KEROSENE  CARUI:RET0RS 

Kerosene  does  not  evaporate  very  rapidly  and  in  fact,  it  will 
not  begin  to  vaporize  at  temperatures  below  135  decrees  to  145 
degrees  P.  Even  the  poorest  grade  of  gasoline  supplied  at  the 
present  time  will  start  to  vaporize  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperatures.  The  relative  non-volatility  of  kerosene  is  the 
property  that  has  proven  to  be  the  greatest  stiimhlins  block  in  the 
development  of  commercially  praetieal  kerosene  carburetors.  There 
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are  a  number  of  methods  by  which  kerosene  may  be  used  Id  engines 
o£  conventional  design,  but  practically  all  of  these  include  attach- 
ments to  heat  the  kerosene  before  it  is  fed  to  the  carburetor  and 


Fio.  40,— Multiple  Jet  gasoline  carburetor, 

provide  heat  to  the  entering  air,  and  lastly  to  heat  the  mixture 
before  it  goes  into  the  engine  cylinder  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough 
auialgamation  of  the  liquid  particles  with  the  air.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  apply  kerosene  to  four-eycle  engines  than  to  two-cycle 
forms.  The  ordinary  gasoline  motor  having  a  warm  air  connection 
running  from  the  exhaust  pipe  to  the  carburetor  will  vaporize 
kerosene  but  not  efficiently.  The  motor  may  be  fitted  with  a  large 
chamber  over  the  exhaust  pipe  to  which  an  extra  carbnretor  is 
attached  and  in  which  the  fuel  spray  and  air  are  heated  before 
being  supplied  to  the  cylinder.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  employ 
two  carburetors,  one  for  gasoline  and  one  for  kerosene.  The  idea 
is  to  make  the  start  on  the  gasoline  carburetor  and  to  turn  on  the 
kerosene  when  the  engine  had  become  sufficiently  heated  to 
vaporize  it. 
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Some  engines  of  the  two-cycle  type  have  been  operated  on  what 
is  known  as  the  '* balanced''  fuel  feed  in  which  the  kerosene  is 
injected  directly  against  the  piston  deflector  through  a  jet  in  the 
by-pass  passage.  A  typical  kerosene  mixing  device  applied  to  a 
two-cycle  engine  is  shown  at  Fig.  41.     This  is  based  on  the  fuel 
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Fig.  41. — Detiuiug  method  of  utilizing  kerosene  In  two-cycle  motors   by 

direct  injection  in  cylinder. 


injection  principle  and  is  very  easily  understood.  The  device  has 
two  principal  parts,  a  fuel  reservoir  and  the  injection  nozzle. 
"When  the  piston  in  the  engine  goes  up  to  compress  the  charge, 
it  produces  a  suction  in  the  engine  base  and  a  condition  of  partial 
vacuum  in  the  fuel  reservoir  which  controls  the  level  of  fuel.  A 
cork  float  is  used  to  shut  ofl:  the  fuel  supply  when  the  proper  height 
is  reached  in  the  reservoir.    The  float  chamber  is  directly  connected 
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with  the  spray  nozzle  and  as  the  piston  moves  down,  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  exploded  gas  against  the  top,  it  compresses  the  air 
in  the  crank  case  and  air  passage  and  a  portion  of  this  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  fuel  reservoir  forces  liquid  to  spray 
through  the  nozzle  and  strike  the  deflector  plate  on  the  piston  head. 


Fio.  42. — Sectional  item-  of  Woolsely  two-fuel  carburetor,  which  ia  adapted 

to  vaporize  either  gasoline  or  lees  volatile  fuels, 

uucb  as  kerosene. 

The  amount  of  fuel  supplied  is  regulated  by  a  needle  valve  and  as 
the  spray  strikes  the  hot  deflector  it  ia  immediately  vaporized  and 
mixes  with  the  air  from  the  engine  base  to  form  an  explosive  gas. 
It  is  necessary  with  this  system  to  provide  an  auxiliary  pipe  by 
which  gasoline  may  be  introduced  into  the  fuel  reservoir,  in  order 
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to  Start  the  engine  and  permit  it  to  become  siiflficiently  hot  to  vapor- 
ize the  heavier  fuel. 

The  method  commonly  used  of  vaporizing  kerosene  for  four- 
cycle engines  is  shown  at  Fig.  42.  This  is  a  two-fuel  carburetor 
in  which  either  gasoline  or  kerosene  is  supplied  the  float  chamber 
through  separate  pipes  attached  to  a  two-way  valve.  When  gasoline 
is  used,  the  supplementary  throttle  is  closed  and  the  gasoline  vapor 
passes  directly  into  the  cylinder  through  the  induction  manifold 
controlled  by  the  main  throttle.  When  kerosene  is  used  the  supple- 
mentary throttle  is  opened  so  that  no  mixture  can  pass  into  the 


Fio.  43. — Plan  and  top  view  of  carburetor.     (Dotted  lines  show  auxiliary 

air  intake.) 

main  induction  pipe  without  first  passing  through  the  fuel  gas 
vaporizing  coils  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  hot  exhaust  gases 
flowing  through  the  manifold.  As  in  the  device  previously 
described,  the  start  is  made 'on  gasoline  and  the  kerosene  is  used 
only  when  the  engine  becomes  heated. 

THE   CLAUDEL  OIL-CARBURETOR 

A  French  design  by  M.  Claudel  for  carbureting  air  with 
kerosene  or  the  heavier  oils  by  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  is  shown  at 
Fig.  44.  The  carburetor  is  composed  of  a  double  heating  chamber 
u,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  retort  m.  In  the  annular 
space  included  between  the  retort  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  heat- 
ing chamber,  the  exhaust  from  the  motor  circulates,  entering  by  the 
pipe  k  and  escaping  by  the  pipe  I.  The  position  of  the  retort  m  is 
asymmetric  with  regard  to  the  centre  of  the  heating  chamber,  in 
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proportion  to  the  supply  and  exhaust-pipes  k  and  c;  so  that  the 
amount  of  heat  imparted  to  the  retort  may  be  re(!:ulated  by  the 
movement  of  the  valve  s  in  Pig.  44.  With  the  valve  in  the 
position  shown,  the  flow  of  heated  gases  from  the  exhaust  follows 
the  course  of  the  arrow  2,  Fig.  45,  being  in  contact  with  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  retort,  and   impartin;;  but 


Fig.  44. — Vertical  section  of  Claudel  carburetor  for  heavy  oils. 


A.  RegolBtor  for  giuollne  sapply.  B.  tjinotiDe  rewrrolt.  F.  Stop-valve  for  oil 
■applj.  G.  Oil  reservoir,  I*.  Damper  of  main  air  supply.  8.  Damper  of  auilllary 
■It  Bapply.  T.  Lacking  lever  of  air-damper  of  eihauet.  a,  (iaaollne  supply,  b. 
Gasollue  float,  c.  GasollDe  feed-nipple,  d.  Button  for  lowering  float,  e.  tpde- 
peadeot  oll-aupply  valve,  f.  Oil-supply  pipe.  g.  Oil  float,  b.  Oil  feed-ntpplc.  ]. 
Stop  aod  lever  of  exbaust-plpe  valve,  k.  Supply  pipe  from  eibaust  to  oarburetor. 
1.  Dinobargr  pipe  of  cxhauRt.  m.  Retort,  n.  Rib  of  r?Cort,  o,  o.  o.  Mixing  pipes 
from  retort,  p.  Main  air  supply,  r.  Pipe  from  oarbaretor  to  motor,  a.  Aallllary 
air  nuppl.v.  u.  Heating  chamber  for  retort,  v.  Drain,  i,  AdJitHtlDg-lcrew  of  oil. 
supply  valve,    y.  Mixing  chamber,    i.  Atr.duel  to  retort. 

little  heat.  With  the  valve  in  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  the  current  of  gas,  following  the  direction  of  arrow  1,  almost 
completely  surrounds  the  retort. 

The  difference  between  the  two  passages  is  further  increased  by 
a  very  thin  wall  on  the  right  of  arrow  2,  which  may  be  in  the  form 
of  a  screen  or  damper  permitting  an  ingress  of  outside  air;  while 
the  wall  on  the  left  of  arrow  1  is  a  part  of  the  casting  of  consider- 
able thickness,  thus  retarding  the  radiation.  The  air-valve  is 
operated  by  the  lever  and  spring  stop,   while  the  earn  lever  T 
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(Fig.  45)  regulates  and  locks  the  cooling  damper.  By  the  proper 
adjustment  of  these  two  valves,  and  the  diversion  of  the  exhaust, 
the  retort  may  be  maintained  at  any  desired  temperature  up  to  the 
maximum  limit  of  the  exhaust. 

The  retort  is  made  of  drawn  tubing,  which  may  be  formed  with 
an  internal  web  it,  increasing  the  beating  surface  and  breaking  the 
flow  of  the  combustible  contents.    The  retort  is  connected  with  the 
mixing  chamber  y  by  the  tubes  o,  o,  o,  of  such  size  and  form  as  to  act 
in  connection  with  the  web  n  to  break  up  the  various  elements 
within  the  retort  and  to  provide  the  throttling  which  is  essential 
to  automatic  regulation.    The  mixing  chamber  is  provided  with 
three  openings ;  one  for  the  main  air  supply,  p;  one  for  an  auxiliary 
air  supply,  s;  and  one,  r,  for  passage  of  the  mixture  to  the  motor. 
An     internal     diaphragm 
directs  the  course  of  the 
air  admitted  by  p  and  s, 
and  regulates  the  suction 
according  to  the  speed  and 
other  conditions.  The  open- 
ing s  is  fitted  with  a  dam- 
per by  which  the  auxiliary 
supply   may   be  regulated 
according  to  the   kind   of 
oil  used. 

Attached  to  the  mixing 
chamber  is  the  float  cham- 
ber B  of  the  ordinary 
gasoline  carburetor,  with 
the  float  h,  regulating  the  level  of  the  gasoline  which  enters  by 
the  tube  o,  and  which  is  discharged  into  the  air  of  the  mixing 
chamber  by  the  nipple  c,  on  first  starting  the  motor.  The  regula- 
tion of  the  heavy  oil  supply  is  through  the  float  chamber  G,  and 
float  g,  the  oil  entering  at  /,  under  the  control  of  the  point  P.  The 
float  g  operates  a  lever,  which  acts  on  the  upper  end  of  the  pointed 
rod  P,  the  exact  adjustment  being  made  through  the  screw  x  and 
its  nut.  Between  the  discharge-nipple  ft,  within  the  retort,  and  the 
float  chamber  G  is  a  spring  valve  operated  by  the  lever  e,  by  which 
the  passage  of  the  oil  may  be  controlled.  A  very  important  detail 
of  the  retort  is  the  plate  w,  which  connects  it  with  the  oil-float 
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chamber,  and  which  is  pierced,  as  shown  by  a  small  opening  z, 
which  admits  the  necessary  amount  of  free  air  in  proximity  to  the 
nipple  A. 

In  practical  operation,  the  motor  may  be  started  by  means  of 
the  auxiliary  gasoline-carburetor  on  the  left,  with  a  small  reservoir 
for  fuel,  and  when  well  under  way  and  with  the  exhaust  going, 
the  gasoline  may  be  shut  off  and  the  kerosene  turned  on.  The 
motor  may,  however,  be  started  directly  on  the  oil,  provided  a 
torch  is  first  used  to  heat  the  retort  until  a  flow  is  secured  from 
the  exhaust. 

The  oil  supply  in  the  reservoir  G  is  maintained  at  a  constant 
level  by  means  of  the  float  g  and  its  lever  acting  on  the  valve  F ; 
the  rate  of  feed  through  the  nipple  h  is  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  pressure  within  the  retort  m,  which  is  in  turn  dependent  upon 
the  flow  of  the  gases  through  the  contracted  opening  of  the  rib  n  and 
the  indirect  passages  of  the  mixing  tubes  o,  o,  o,  which  serve  to 
alter  the. effect  of  the  motor's  aspiration  and  to  make  it  prolonged 
and  regular  instead  of  intermittent.  At  the  lower  speeds  there  is 
very  little  resistance  to  the  flow  from  the  retort  to  the  mixing 
chamber;  but  as  the  speed  increases  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
motor  become  more  powerful,  the  effect  is  to  throttle  the  gas  in  its 
way  through  the  indirect  passages.  The  result  of  this  apparently 
contradictory  phenomenon  is  an  automatic  regulation  which  is 
practically  perfect.  Once  set  for  a  given  quality  of  oil,  the  supple- 
mentary air  supply  s,  s,  may  be  left  without  further  attention; 
the  air  duct  z  of  the  retort  remains  unchanged ;  and  the  position 
of  the  regulating  valve  i  in  the  exhaust-pipe  as  set  by  the  lever 
and  stop  j  is  also  unchanged.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  that 
the  exhaust  supply-pipe  k  should  be  placed  as  clo^  as  possible  to 
the  heads  of  the  cylinders. 

KEROSENE   CARBURETORS  USING  WATER  SPRAY 

A  float  feed  carburetor  of  conventional  design  arranged  to 
burn  kerosene  is  shown  at  Fig.  46.  This  device  is  intended  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  power  plant  of  a  gas  traction  engine 
and  is  said  to  give  very  good  results  in  practice.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  float  chamber  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket  through  which 
hot  water  can  enter  through  the  connection  at  the  bottom  and 
pass  out  through  the  opening  at  the  side,  thus  heating  all  parts 
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of  the  float  chamber  and  raising  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  to  a 
point  where  it  will  evaporate  quicker  than  at  ordinary  temperature. 
The  kerosene  enters  the  float  chamber  through  the  usual  pipe 
eonneetion  and  the  flow  is  regulated  by  the  form  of  float  control 
valve  standard  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  ordinary  automatic  carburetor,  as  the  speed  increases 
the  tendency  is  to  draw  in  more  fuel  and  the  automatic  valve  opens 
to  admit  more  air  to  the  mixture  to  dilate  the  rich  gas.  The 
carburetor  illustrated  utilizes  the  auxiliary  valve  in  a  different 
manner.  Instead  of  the  spray  nozzle  being  the  conventional  form, 
having  but  a  single  opening  at  the  top  it  is  a  stand  pipe  that  has 
9  fine  holes  on  one  side  and  is  called  a  "spray  turret"  as 
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shown  at  A,  The  bottom  of  the  spray  member  and  the  upper  wall 
of  the  float  bowl  is  shaped  in  such  a  way  that  it  forms  a  shallow 
vessel  in  which  a  small  pool  of  liquid  fuel  may  collect.  The  main 
air  intake  is  divided  and  is  only  sufficient  to  supply  air  to  run 
the  motor  idle.  The  air  that  enters  the  primary  intake  passes 
directly  over  the  pool  of  fuel  and^a  rich  mixture  is  obtained  for 
starting  on.  The  auxiliary  air  supplied  enters  through  the  opening 
controlled  by  the  air  valve  and  before  it  enters  the  cylinders  it 
must  pass  the  spray  turret.  This  lifts  the  fuel  up  in  the  stand 
pipe  where  it  is  drawn  through  the  fine  holes  in  the  form  of  a 
spray.  The  greater  the  amount  of  air  passing  through,  the  higher 
the  fuel  rises  in  the  spray  turret  until  when  the  throttle  is  wide 
opened  it  is  sprayed  from  all  the  holes  in  the  stand  pipe.  The 
amount  of  liquid  sprayed  into  the  mixture  is  regulated  by  a  needle 
valve.  In  order  to  burn  kerosene  successfully  a  certain  amount 
of  water  is  introduced  into  the  mixture  through  the  auxiliary 
spray  nozzle  L  It  is  claimed  that  this  supplies  an  extra  amount 
of  oxygen  and  insures  more  complete  combustion  of  the  kerosene 
vapor  than  would  be  the  case  if  just  air  was  used.  To  obtain  the 
best  results,  the  induction  manifold  should  be  jacketed  and  a 
portion  of  the  hot  exhaust  gases  by-passed  around  it  in  order  to 
prevent  condensation  of  the  vapor  and  to  insure  thorough  mixing 
of  the  air  and  fuel. 

A  fuel  supply  system  which  is  known  as  the  Secor-Higgins  is 
illustrated  at  Fig.  47.  This  also  is  employed  on  gas  traction 
engines  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  burn  kerosene,  distillate  and 
other  low  grade  oils  successfully.  The  system  covers  an  automatic 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  mixture  in  accordance  with  the 
slightest  variation  of  speed  and  load  and  automatic  control  of  the 
internal  temperature  through  the  admdssion  of  water  as  part  of 
the  fuel  mixture  and  thorough  and  uniform  mixture  of  fuel,  water 
and  air  charge  by  mechanical  means  without  the  application  of 
additional  heat.  The  inventor  of  this  carburetor  claims  that  the 
admission  of  water  makes  for  superior  combustion  by  controlling 
the  temperature  of  vaporization  so  there  is  practically  no  cracking 
of  the  low  grade  oil  with  its  attendant  carbon  deposits.  The  use 
of  water  permits  a  higher  compression  with  kerosene  than  would 
be  possible  without  it.  It  is  claimed  that  the  good  features  are 
obtained  more  by  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  and  explosion 
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Fio.  -17.— \'lew8  of  :>twor-HlgglDS  carburetor,  used  od  Rumel;  "Oil  Pull" 

tractors.    Position  of  sliding  valve  at  ligbt  load  at  top.  side  sectional 

view  of  device,  showing  control  device,  air.  and  mixture 

ports,  and  fuel  and  water  regulation  at  bottom. 
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pressure  than  by  the  changing  of  the  water  into  its  component 
gases  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  not  contended  that  there  is  no 
dissociation  of  water  into  its  component  gases  as  it  is  believed 
that  the  good  results  obtained  by  the  injection  of  the  water  is  due 
in  some  small  measure  to  the  liberation  of  oxygen.  The  process 
of  injecting  water  converts  the  explosion  into  a  long  steady  push 
which  is  shown  by  a  flatter  indicator  card  instead  of  a  short  sharp 
blow,  and  careful  brake  tests  have  shown  an  increase  of  power  of 
at  least  15%  when  water  is  injected  than  that  of  the  same  engine 
without  it. 

The  carburetor  is  mounted  above  the  cylinders  and  is  connected 
with  the  inlet  valve  chambers  with  a  short  manifold  presenting 
but  little  opportunity  for  the  mixture  to  stratify  before  it  is 
completely  vaporized.  It  contains  constant  level  chambers  for 
kerosene  and  water,  an  overflow  being  provided  for  each  of  these. 
It  also  incorporates  a  chamber  for  gasoline  which  is  employed  for 
starting  and  which  is  connected  by  a  siphon  with  the  mixing 
chamber.  Turning  the  engine  over  creates  suction  enough  to  draw 
upon  the  contents  of  this  chamber  but  a  vent  is  provided  so  that 
if  a  start  is  not  made  immediately  the  siphon  action  is  interrupted. 

The  plan  view  at  the  top  of  the  illustration  shows  the  position 
of  the  valve  plate  at  light  load.  Two  air  inlets  are  opened,  pro- 
viding a  large  ratio  of  admission  to  outlet  area  and  thus  greatly 
reducing  the  relative  vacuum  in  the  mixing  chamber. 

As  the  load  increases  the  governor  throws  the*  sliding  valve 
forward  augmenting  the  area  of  the  outlet  to  the  cylinder,  increas- 
ing the  air  inlet  in  the  middle  and  decreasing  or  entirely  closing 
the  air  opening  at  the  right. 

A  sectional  view  from  the  side  at  the  bottom  of  the  illustration 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  kerosene  and  water  regulating?  needle 
valves,  the  overflow,  etc.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  water  level  is 
lower  than  the  kerosene  level.  The  suction  is  not  great  enough  to 
lift  the  water  to  point  H-  where  it  can  flow  down  the  tube  sur- 
rounding the  needle  valve  until  the  engine  reaches  about  half  load. 
From  half  to  full  load  the  ratio  of  water  to  fuel  increases  rapidly 
until  the  amount  of  fuel  and  water  used  are  practically  equal. 
The  sliding  plate  is  the  only  moving  part  in  the  carburetor  and 
that  is  positively  controlled  by  the  governor.  The  carburetor  is 
80  designed  that  the  fuel  needle  valve  K  should  be  adjusted  at 
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the  full  load  position  when  the  plate  is  furthest  to  the  right.  This 
order  of  procedure  is  important  because  at  this  position,  the 
adjustable  plate  has  no  effect  upon  the  area  of  the  air  inlet  openinK. 
The  adjustment  of  the  air  should  be  made  at  "no  load"  position 
and  after  once  made  need  never  be  changed  unless  the  engine 
reaches  a  different  altitude.  This  adjustable  slide  permits  each 
carburetor  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  engine  it  is  to  serve,  thus 
talcing  care  of  the  slight  variations  in   manufacture. 

CARBURETOR   INSTALLATION 

The  usual  application  of  a  carburetor  and  its  relation  to  the 
complete  fuel  system  in  an  automobile  is  shown  at  Fig.  48.  The 
mixture  outlet  of  the  device  is  connected  to  the  valve  chambers 


Viii.  M. — Shuwlii];  aiiiilk'atlou  of  three  carburetors  to  marine  motor. 

through  a  Y  shaped  manifold  having  two  branches,  one  going  to 
each  valve  chamber.  A  portion  of  the  hot  water  from  the  cylinder 
flows  through  the  water  jacket  around  the  mixing  chamber  and 
passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  radiator.  Shut  off  valves  are  interposed 
at  each  end  of  this  water  pipe  in  order  to  interrupt  the  flow  of 
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liquid  during  •warm  weather  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  faeating 
the  carburetor.  The  fuel  supplied  from  the  gasoline  tank  is  first 
directed  to  a  filter  which  strains  the  liquid  before  it  is  delivered 
to  the  float  chamber.  Other  automobile  systems  include  a  tank 
which  is  carried  lower  than  the  carburetor  from  which  the  fuel 
is  drawn  by  means  of  pumps  or  by  air  pressure  forced  into  the 
tank  against  the  liquid.     In  the  system  shown  at  Fig.   48,  the 


Fio.  50. — Gas  and  alr-mlxlng  valve  for  use  on  I.  H.  C.  CDglnes. 

gasoline  tank  must  be  carried   higher  than  the  carburetor  and 
the  fuel  flows  by  gravity. 

Considerable  eare  is  needed  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  inlet  manifold,  especially  on  multiple  cylinder  engines  having 
more  than  four  cylinders.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  manifold 
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80  designed  that  the  passages  will  be  of  nearly  equal  length  between 
each  cylinder  and  the  carburetor  and  that  these  be  as  direct  as 
possible  in  order  to  avoid  the  condensation  of  the  liquid  fuel, in 
the  form  of  globules,  which  process  is  promoted  by  long  piping 
or  by  pipes  having  a  rough  interior  or  many  angles  and  sharp 
bends  for  the  mixture  to  go  by  in  passing  from  the  carburetor 
to  the  cylinder. 

The  general  rule  is  to 
use  but  one  carburetor  on 
four-cycle  engines  ranging 
from  one  to  six  cylinders. 
Some  six  cylinder  power 
plants^  especially  forms 
designed  for  marine  use  or 
those  of  the  two-cycle  type 
are  furnished  with  carbu- 
retors, each  device  supply- 
ing three  cylinders.  Two 
carburetors  are  needed 
with  an  eight  cylinder  en- 
gine to  obtain  the  best 
results  and  where  more 
than  eight  cylinders  are 
used  it  is  general  practice 
to  provide  a  separate  car- 
buretor for  each  group  of 
four  cylinders.  In  some  marine  motors  of  the  two-cycle  type  it  is 
found  advantageous  to  supply  one  carburetor  for  each  cylinder,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  49.  The  common  practice^  however,  is  to  use  but 
one  mixing  device  for  engines  iip  to  four  cylinders,  in  either  type. 
Some  difficulty  obtains  in  employing  more  than  one  carburetor  on 
the  same  engine  owing  to  the  greater  complication  and  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  each  vaporizer  to  supply  a  mixture  of  the  same 
mixture  proportions  as  would  be  supplied  by  either  one  of  them 
individually. 

GAS    MIXING   VALVES   AND   REGULATORS 

Where  natural  or  city  gas  is  used  as  fuel  a  combined  throttling 
and  mixing  valve  suffices  to  produce  a  correct  mixture  of  the  air 


Fig.  51. — Gas-regulator  and  gas-bag. 
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and  gas.  When  natural  gas  is  used,  the  compression  can  be  higher 
than  when  illuminating  gas  is  employed.  The  combined  throttling 
and  mixing  valve  used  on  International  Harvester  gas-engines 
is  shown  at  Fig.  50.  Both  the  air  and  gas  valves  are  of  the  balanced 
poppet  type  and  are  raised  or  lowered  by  the  governor  reach  rod. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  a  roller  A  mounted  on  the  end  of  arm  B 
is  interposed  between  the  gas  and  air  valves  and  that  the  position 
of  this  is  adjustable  horizontally  through  a  set  of  links  by  the 
adjusting  nuts  C.  When  the  roller  is  in  the  position  shown  both 
air  and  gas  valves  will  have  equal  lift  and  when  it  is  shifted  over 
to  the  right,  the  lift  of  the  gas  valve  is  less  than  that  of  the  air 
valve,  and  vice  versa.  By  means  of  this  mechanism  any  desired 
quality  of  mixture  may  be  obtained  within  reasonable  limits  by 
varying  the  position  of  the  roller. 

In  order  to  eliminate  variation  in  gas  charge  due  to  variation 
in  either  engine  suction  or  gas  pressure  a  regulator  is  provided  to 
equalize  the  pressure  of  the  gas  and  a  gas  bag  having  a  flexible 
wall  and  with  a  capacity  several  times  as  great  as  required  for  a 
charge  of  gas  in  the  cylinder  is  kept  filled  with  the  gas.  The  engine 
draws  from  the  gas  bag  and  as  there  is  always  more  gas  than  is 
needed  in  that  member  a  full  charge  is  insured  under  all  conditions 
where  the  maximum  power  effect  is  desired.  A  typical  regulator 
and  gas  bag  assembly  is  shown  at  Pig.  51.  The  regulator  prevents 
too  rapid  gas  flow  due  to  its  pressure  aa  it  is  intended  to  keep  the 
gas  flow  constant,  while  the  gas  bag  acts  in  the  nature  of  reservoir 
or  equalizer  to  keep  the  supply  from  varying  as  relates  to  quantity. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

CYUNDER   CAPACITY  OP   STATIONARY  GAS  AND  QASOUNE-ENGINES 

f 

The  cylinder  volume  of  gas  and  gasoline-engines  seems  to  be 
as  variable  with  the  different  builders  as  it  is  with  steam-engines 
in  its  relation  to  the  indicated  power.  The  proportion  of  diameter 
to  stroke  varies  from  equal  measures  up  to  38  per  cent,  greater 
stroke  than  the  measure  of  the  cylinder  diameter.  The  extreme 
volume  of  cylinder  capacity  (measured  by  the  stroke)  varies  from 
28  to  56  cubic  inches  for  a  1  horse-power  engine  and  from  48  to 
98  cubic  inches  for  a  2  horse-power  engine;  for  a  3  horse-power 
engine  from  77  to  142  cubic  inches,  while  for  a  6  horse-power 
engine  it  ranges  from  182  to  385  cubic  inches.  This  disparity  in 
sizes  for  equal  indicated  power  may  be  caused  by  the  different 
kinds  of  gas  and  its  air  mixtures  under  which  the  trials  for 
indicated  power  may  have  been  made,  or  it  may  be  partly  due  to 
relative  clearance  and  facility  for  exploding  the  charge  at  some 
fixed  time. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  from  inspection  of  the  heat  value  of 
different  kinds  of  gas  —  varying  as  they  do  from  about  950  heat 
units  per  cubic  foot  for  the  highest  quality  illuminating  gas  to  from 
185  to  66  heat  units  in  the  different  qualities  of  producer-gas  —  that 
large  variations  in  effective  power  will  result  from  a  given-sized 
cylinder.  It  will  also  be  plainly  seen  that  with  the  extreme  dilu- 
tion of  producer-gas  with  the  neutral  elements  that  produce  no 
heat  effect,  no  combination  with  air  that  also  contains  80  per 
cent,  of  non-combustible  element  can  produce  even  a  modicum 
of  power  in  the  same-sized  cylinder  as  is  used  for  a  high-power 
gas.  In  view  of  this  it  seems  necessary  to  build  explosive  engines 
with  cylinder  capacities  regulated  by  the  heat-unit  power  of  the 
combustible  to  be  used,  as  well  as  to  the  method  of  its  application. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  indicated  and  actual 
power,  R.  P.  M.  and  other  data  relating  to  various  sizes  of  gas 
engines  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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Table  XIII. 


Thk  Nash. 

Thb  Sinti. 

Actual 
Horse- 
Power. 

Revolu- 
tions per 
Minute. 

Diameter 

of 

Cylinder. 

Inch. 

stroke. 
Inch. 

Horse- 
Power. 

Revolu- 
tions per 
Minute. 

Diameter 

of 

Cylinder. 

Inch. 

Stroke. 
Inch. 

73- ■ - • 

H-  •  •  ■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

350 
350 
325 
300 
300 
300 
280 

3 

3H 
4 

5 

5H- 
6 

6H 

4 
4 

4J4 
5 

7 
7H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

15 

425 
400 
375 
350 
300 
270 
250 
225 

3J4 
4 

4Ji 
5 

8 
9 

3H 
4 

5 
6 
6 

7 
8 
9 

Table  XIV. 


Stab. 

DlMSNAlON    TaBLB,    PaQB 

110. 

Actual 
Horse- 
Power. 

Revolu- 
tions per 
Minute. 

Diameter 

of 

Cylinder. 

Inch. 

stroke. 
Inch. 

Horse- 
Power. 

Revolu- 
tions per 
Minute. 

Diameter 

of 

Cylinder. 

Inch. 

stroke. 
Inch. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

250 
240 
220 
220 
180 
180 

4H      ,         6 
5^1         6 
5H             10 
e}4            12 

7  13 

8  14 

1 

2 

3 

4»i... 

7 

10 

13 

17 

350 
350 
325 
320 
300 
275 
250 

4H 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

5H 

8^ 
10 

UK 

12  H 

Table  XV. — Rating  op  Some  Enqlibh  Engines. 


Indicated 
Horse-Power. 


9 
9 
14 
16 
18 
19 
20 
20 
24 
30 
33 
40 


Diameter. 

stroke. 

Revolutions. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Name. 

164 

6 

16 

Crossley. 

164 

8 

16 

Oossley. 

200 

7 

15 

Crossley. 
Burfs  Otto. 

160 

WM 

20 

180 

9H 

16 

Burt's  Otto. 

160 

9H 

18 

Crossley. 

184 

9Ji 

17 

Stockport. 

164 

12 

18 

Wells. 

180 

10 

18 

Barker's  Otto. 

170 

12 

20 

Barker's  Otto. 

210 

17 

21H 

Crossley. 

160 

18 

24 

Tangye. 
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The  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  above  table  of  cylinder 
capacities,  as  to  their  size  when  compared  with  their  indicated 
power,  are  not  really  so  great  as  may  be  noticed  at  first  inspec- 
tion; for  the  mean  pressure  varies  very  much  with  the  various 
fuels,  as  well  also  from  the  relative  variation  of  the  proportion 
between  the  volume  of  the  combustion  chamber  and  the  volume 
swept  by  the  piston.  The  difference  in  speed  between  the  various 
engines  noted  also  complicates  the  direct  comparison  for  cylinder 
capacities.  The  whole  subject  of  size  and  weight  of  explosive 
engines  for  stated  powers  appears  to  be  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  which  by  continued  experiment  and  experience  may  be 
brought  into  an.  approximate  uniformity  in  practice  for  specified 
values  of  fuel  and  speed  at  some  later  date. 

CYLINDER   DIAMETER,   STROKE,   AND   MOTOR  PARTS 

The  practice  in  cylinder  proportions  in  the  United  States 
appears  to  vary  considerably  among  engine  builders,  from  equal 
diameter  and  stroke  to  from  IJ  to  IJ  their  diameter  for  length 
of  stroke,  while  in  Europe  the  smaller-sized  engines  have  strokes 
of  more  than  twice  the  diameter,  grading  to  1^  times  in  the  larger 
engines.  Like  the  steam-engine  cylinder  proportions,  there  seems  to 
be  no  settled  opinion  as  to  the  best  ratio,  except  that  high  speed 
indicates  short  stroke.  The  longer  stroke  European  engines  are 
quoted  as  low  speed  and  run  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the 
speed  of  most  American  engines  of  the  same  power  rating. 

In  the  following  table  of  gas  and  gasoline-engine  dimensions 
we  have  figured  the  speed  at  about  the  maximum  rate  and  have 
endeavored  to  show  about  the  average  practice  with  builders  of 
four-cycle  engines  in  the  United  States  for  ordinary  power  use. 
The  table  has  been  computed  for  convenient  measurement  for 
amateur  use  and  is  not  intended  to  meet  the  exact  and  decimal 
values  for  expert  designers.  In  assigning  these  values  a  considera- 
tion of  60  pounds  m.e.p.,  with  a  clearance  of  from  30  to  35  per  cent, 
of  the  piston  stroke,  has  been  made  for  the  combustion  chamber. 
The  tabulated  horse-power  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
M.E.P.  of  60  pounds  per  square  inch  with  an  adiabatic  compression 

39 

of  -— •  of  the  total  volume  and  a  mean  back-pressure  from  the 

100 
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compression  stroke  of  26  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  deducted 
from  the  mean  of  the  explosive-pressure  stroke  of  89  pounds  per 
square  inch;  which  being  63  pounds,  from  which  a  deduction  of 
3  pounds  is  made  for  losses  from  leakage,  leaves  a  net  mean  pressure 
of  60  pounds. 

Then  the  cylinder  area  X  mean  explosive-pressure  —  mean 
compression  pressure  X  impulse  stroke  travel  in  feet  per  minute 
and  product  divided  by  33,000  «=  indicated  horse-power. 

AXM.E.P.  XS_,„^ 

■  _  ^ — - — _  ^^  l.Xl.Jr  . 

33,000 

To  obtain  the  value  of  S,  multiply  the  stroke  in  feet  or  decimals 
of  a  foot  by  one-half  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  which 
is  the  impulse  travel  of  the  piston  per  minute.  If  misfires  are 
made  they  should  be  deducted  from  the  half  number  of  revolu- 
tions in  practice.  As  an  example,  considering  an  8  X  10  four-cycle 
engine  at  300  revolutions  per  minute,  we  have  area  of  cylinder 

10      300 
50.26  square  inches  and  S=«— X-rt-^125  feet  piston  travel 

.     .       rrx.     50.26  X  60  X 125      ^^  ^i  ,  u-  i.        x. 

per  minute.    Then /^_^ ^  11.41  i.h.p.,  which  we  have 

33,000 

rated  as  10  actual  horse-power  in  the  table.  In  the  smaller  engines 
the  difference  between  indicated  and  actual  horse-power  increases 
as  the  size  diminishes. 

The  thicknesses  of  cylinder  wall,  water-jacket,  and  water  space 
have  been  assigned  with  due  regard  for  overcharged  explosions 
and  the  possibilities  in  core-making  for  the  water  space;  they 
are  often  made  thicker  than  given  in  the  table.  The  length  of 
the  connecting  rod  from  centre  to  centre  is  made  from  medium 
practice,  or  about  2J  times  the  stroke  with  the  piston-pin  at  the 
centre  of  the  piston.  The  figured  dimensions  of  piston-pins  of 
the  same  bearing  length  as  the  crank-pin,  as  also  the  crank-pins 
and  shaft,  are  derived  approximately  from  formulae  which  we 
find  variable  with  different  authorities,  as  well  as  variable  in  size 
by  different  builders  of  explosive  motors.  The  dimensions  in  the 
table  are  a  medium  suitable  to  a  clearance  ratio  of  3  to  3.5. 


TABLE   OF   DIMENSIONS  l:)5 

Apfbozimate  D111EN6IONB  OP  Foub-Cycle  Motor  PABTti. 

For  M.RP.  SO  lbs.    ClearBDce,  30  to  S3  per  ceot    Compression,  60  to  00  lbs. 
Explosive  Pressure,  100  to  200  lbs. 


Ji 


The  diameters  and  weights  of  fly-wheela  vary  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  engines  by  different  builders  to  adapt  them  to  special 
service  where  the  steadiness  of  speed  is  a  special  factor  of  design. 
Por  electric-lighting  purposes,  either  or  both  diameter  and  weight 
of  the  fly-wheels  may  be  increased  above  the  tabulated  figures, 
which  have  been  computed  for  ordinary  power  service.  The  sizes 
of  the  inlet  and  exhaust-valves  have  been  figured  for  a  free  inlet 
and  discharge  at  the  maximum  speed  in  the  second  column  of  the 
table.  For  higher  speeds  of  special  motors  the  valve  area  should 
be  somewhat  increaseil. 

Of  explosive  motors  of  the  larger  units  now  in  the  market,  we 
detail  in  the  following  table  some  of  their  most  salient  features 
as  a  study  of  the  progress  of  this  class  of  prime  movers  for  large 
power  instalments.     (See  Table  SVII.) 

Still  larger  units  and  installations  are  built  and  in  use  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  blast-furnace  gas.  The 
Cockerill  type  is  now  built  with  single-acting  cylinders,  for  blast- 
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furnace  gas,  up  to  600  brake  horse-power,  and  double-acting  up 
to  1,200  horse-power.  By  doubling  up  these  units  any  desired 
power  may  be  obtained  in  a  single  installation. 


Table  XVII. 


Builders. 


t 

ja 

a 


9 

B 


S 


0) 


CO 


Struthen,  Wells  & 

Oo.  (Warren) .  . 
National  Meter  Co. 

(Naah) 

The  Benemer  Gas 

Engine  Co 

Marinette   Iron 

win.  (Walrath). 
The  Alberger  Co. . 
Lazier  Gas  Engine 

Oo 

National  Meter  Co. 

(Nash) 

Westinghouse 

Machine  Co 

Westinghouse 

Machine  Co 


21 
13 
13. 

14 

17 

15 

9 
18 

8 


24 

16 

20 

14 
19 

21 

11 


9 

e 

i 
s 


O 

> 
9 

Pi 


180 

225 

180 

350 
200 

160 

370 


o 


9 
t 


I 


22  I  200 

10  i  325 


300 

12r) 

100 

125 
125 

50 

50 

I  300 

88 


System 

of 

Governing. 


20  Throttling. 

19  !  Hit  or  miss. 

14  TbrottUng. 


23 
21 

20 


Throttling. 
Auto  cut-off. 


Type 
of 
Engine. 


Hit  or  miss. 
22  'Hit  or  miss. 

p 

91  'Throttling. 


Vcr. 

Ver. 

Hor. 

Ver. 
Hor. 

Hor. 

Ver. 

Ver. 


2-cyl.. 

3-cyl., 

2-cyl., 

3-cyl., 
2-cyl., 


4-cy. 
4-cy. 
2-cy, 


Weight. 


I|l 


75.000 
38.500 
23.000 


4-cy.  23.000 
4-cy.i  25,000 


21 


Throttling.     Ver. 


1-cyl.,  4-cy. I  14.000 
3-cyl.,  4-oy.j  11.000 
3-cyi., 
3-cyl., 


'I 


4-cy.'  95.000 
4-cy.'  10.500 


250 

228 

230 

184 
200 

280 

220 

316 

276 


•o 


11 


12.000 

}3.60O 
}  2.400 

5.800 

6.60O 
7.000 

4.000 

3.600 

8.600 

(1.750 
U.150 


The  double-acting  Numberg  engine  is  now  being  built  with 
cylinders  of  fifty-nine  inches  in  diameter;  with  duplex  tandem 
double-acting  cylinders,  in  units  up  to  1,800  horse  power.  In 
Germany,  blast-furnace  gas-engines  are  in  use  up  to  about  2,000 
horse-power,  in  unit  combinations  of  double-acting  cylinders  of 
forty-one  inches  diameter  by  four  and  one-quarter  feet  stroke. 
The  low-explosive  pressure  of  blast-furnace  gas  has  greatly  favored 
large  cylinder  dimensions,  and  thus  given  an  impulse  to  the  building 
of  large  power-motors  with  the  least  number  of  individual  units. 
Many  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  large  power  units  of 
various  types  are  considered  at  length  in  a  chapter  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  engines  of  large  capacity. 


CHAPTER    IX 


GOVERNORS  AND  VALVE  GEAR 


The  regulation  of  the  speed  of  explosive  engines  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  their  usefulness  and  freedom  from  constant 
personal  attention.  By  experience  from  trials  during  the  few 
years  of  the  growth  of  the  new  motor,  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  perfecting  the  details  of  this  important  adjunct  of  saiety 
and  uniformity  in  speed  regulation  through  the  action  of  a 
governor.  There  are  four  principal  methods  in  use  for  controlling 
the  speed,  viz.:  (1)  By  graduating  the  supply  of  the  hydrocarbon 
element;  (2)  by  completely  cutting  off  the  .supply  during  one  or 
more  revolutions  of  the  crank;  (3)  by  holding  the  exhaust-valve 
open  or  closed  during  one  or  more  strokes;  (4)  in  electric  ignition 
by  arresting  the  operation  of  the  sparking  device. 

To  vary  the  quantity  of  the  hydrocarbon  fuel  by  the  action  of 
the  governor  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the 
most  satisfactory  method  in  use,  if  the  variation  in  the  work  of 
the  engine  does  not  carry  the  charge  beyond  the  limit  of  combus- 
tion; otherwise  the  second  method  seems  to  give  the  best  results. 
In  Pigs.  52  and  53  are  two  elevations  of  the  centrifugal  ball- 
governor,  as  used  on  the  Robey  and  other  engines  in  Europe, 
and  adopted  with  many  variations  on  a  number  of  American 
engines.  In  this  type  the  bell-crank  apm  of  the  governor,  by  its 
centrifugal  action,  raises  or  depresses  a  yoke  and  sleeve  which 
operates  a  bell-crank  lever  with  a  forked  end  astride  a  rotating 
disk  which  rides  on  the  cam  of  the  secondary  shaft.  The  disk 
has  a  lateral  motion  on  the  end  of  the  valve  lever,  so  that  the 
action  of  the  governor  rides  the  disk  onto  or  off  the  cam,  and 
thus  makes  a  hi«t-or-miss  stroke  of  the  inlet-valve. 

The  centrifugal  governor  (Pig.  54)  is  another  application  of 
the  hit-or-miss  principle,  by  the  use  of  a  pick-blade  operated 
from  the  governor  by  a  balanced  bell-crank  and  connecting  rod. 
The  cut  fully  explains  the  detail  of  its  construction  and  operation^ 
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Fig.  53.— The  Robey  governor. 
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by  which  an  abnormal  speed  of  the  governor  pulls  the  pick-blade 
away  from  the  gas-valve  spindle.  In  some  forms  graduated 
notches,  are  made  on  the  pick-blade  or  spindle-blade,  so  that  in 
action  the  governor  gives  a  varying  charge  within  certain  limits 
and  a  mischarge  when  the  speed  is  beyond  the  limitation. 

The  inertia  governor  used  on  the  Crossley  engine  in  England, 
and  with  many  modifications  in  use  on  American  engines,  is  illus- 
trated with  plan  and  elevation  in  Figs.  55  and  56,  in  which  A  is 
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Fio.  54. — ^The  pick-blade  governor. 


the  cam  shaft,  B  the  cam,  C  the  roller,  D  the  lever,  H  the  lever- 
pin,  L  the  spring  to  hold  the  roller  C  to  the  cam,  J  the  governor 
weight,  K  the  adjusting  spring,  G  the  pick-blade,  and  P  the  valve 
stem.  In  the  action  of  this  governor  the  initial  line  of  motion  of 
the  ball  J,  in  regard  to  its  centre  of  motion  H,  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  curved  line.  By  the  sudden  movement  of  its  pivoted  centre 
L,  the  ball  is  retarded  in  its  motion  by  the  regulating  spring  K, 
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Inertia  governor,  plan.    "CroBsley." 


which  tends  to  throw  the  pick-blade  G  off  the  shoulder  of  the  valve 
stem  F.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  inertia  of  the  vibrating 
ball  will  vary  as  the  speed  of  vibration,  ao  that  by  carefully 
adjusting  by  the  spring  K,  the  action  of  the  ball  will  vary  the 


disengagement  of  the  pick-blade  to  correspond  with  the  over-speed 
of  the  engine,  and  make  an  entire  miss  at  tlie  limit  of  its  variation. 
The.  air-valve  may  also  be  operated  by  the  spud  E. 

Another  form  of  governor,  involving  the  same  principles  of 
inertia  as  the  last  one,  is  used  on  the  Stockport  engine  in  England, 
and  is  illustrated  in  Pigs.  57,  58A,  and  58B.     It  consists  of  a 
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weight  A,  balanced  on  the  vibrating  arm  B.  A  groove  around 
the  weight  operates  a  bell-crank,  to  which  the  pick-blade  is  attached. 
The  balance  spring  is  adjustable  for  regulating  the  position  of 
the  pick-blade  and  its  contact  with  the  valve  spindle.     By  the 


Fig.  57. — The  vibrating  governor,  elevation. 

"Stockport' 


»» 


variation  in  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  weight  by  the  spring 
with  different  vibrating  speeds  in. the  lever,  the  disengagement 
of  the  pick-blade  Avith  the  spindle-blade  is  varied  or  a  miss-stroke 
made. 

The  pendulum  governor  (Fig.  59)  is  also  an  inertia  governor 
in  the  principle  on  which  it  operates.  It  is  attached  to  the  exhaust- 
valve  push-rod,  and  vibrates  horizontally  with  the  rod.  The 
weight  or  ball  has  an  extension  or  neck,  with  a  pivoted  eye,  a  yoke, 
and  a  vertical  lug.  The  eye  is  pivoted  in  the  box,  and  the  yoke 
embraces  the  push-blade  stem,  which  is  also  pivoted  horizontally 
with  the  eye  in  the  box  or  frame.  The  lug  bears  on  an  adjusting 
:spring,  which  is  set  up  by  a  screw  so  as  to  limit  the  swing  of  the 
ball  to  the  normal  speed  of  the  engine,  so  that  when  the  speed  rises 
above  the  normal  the  inertia  of  the  ball  holds  it  back  in  its  vibra- 
tion and  lifts  the  push-blade  out  of  contact  with  the  valve  stem. 
In  some  engines  the  position  of  the  ball  is  reversed,  and  it  stands 
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above  the  valve  push-rod  on  a  finger  and  is  made  adjustable  in  its 
length  of  oscillation  by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 

Apart  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  operating  the  valves  of 
explosive  motors  by  reducing  spur  gear  and  the  reducing  screw 
gear  for  driving  a  cam-shaft  for  four-cycle  engines,  we  illustrate 
ia  Pig.  60  and  Fig.  61  two  very  simple  methods  of  operating 
the  charging  or  exhaust^valve  by  the  direct  action  of  a  push-rod 
from  an  eccentric  un  the  main  shaft. 


In   Fig.  60  the  vertical  section  shows  the   form  of  the  cam 
ou  the  central  thread  of  a  two-thread  worm  on  the  main  shaft 
^^^^___  with    the   push -rod   and   valve.     The 

horizontal  diagram  shows  the  worm 
and  intermittent  ratchet-wheel  piv- 
oted in  the  fork  of  the  push-rod.  At 
eyery  revolution  of  the  shaft  the  cam 
section  of  the  worm  falls  into  a  shal- 
low notch  of  the  ratchet  and  thus 
gives  a  push  stroke  of  the  valve  at 
every  other  revolution  of  the  shaft. 
Fig.  61  illustrates  another  form  of  ratchet  push-rod.  In  this 
device  the  ratchet  is  mounted  on  a  friction-pin  which  may  be 
adjusted  by  a  thumb-nut  and  soft  washer  so  as  not  to  turn  back- 
ward, yet  may  easily  be  rotated  forward  by  the  inoiion  of  the 
eaia-raoved  push-rod.  The  upper  fiuure  shows  the  tooth  of  the 
push-rod  on  the  shallow  notch  and  missing  contact  with  the  valve 
spindle:  at  the  next  revolution  of  the  shaft  the  tooth  catches  the 
deep  notch  and  makes  contact  with  the  valve  spindle.  The  throw 
of  the  eccentric  should  be  slightly  greater  than  the  distance 
between  two  consecutive  teeth  in  the  ratchet. 
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Fig.  60. — The  worm  cam  push-rod. 

A  governor  of  the  inertia  or  ball  type  can  be  attached  to  the 
push-rod  with  a  step  contact  on  the  valve  spindle,  making  a  very 
simple  valve  movement  and  regulation.  The  ring- valve  gear  (Pig. 
62 A)  is  another  way  of  operating  the  exhaust  push-rod  of  a 
four-cycle  engine  directly  from  a  cam  on  the  main  shaft  The 
inner-ring  gear  is  swept  around  within  the  outer  fixed  gear,  skipping 
by  one  tooth  at  each  revolution  of  the  engine-shaft.  The  outer 
stationary  ring  has  twice  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  ring  gear, 


Fig.  61. — The  ratchet  push-rod. 
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plus  a  hunting  tooth,  which  makes  a  contact  of  a  ring-gear  tooth 
with  the  exhaust-valve  rod  at  every  other  revolution. 

A  double- grooved  eccentric  (Fig.  62B)  is  another  method  of 
operating  the  exhaust- vaJve  of  a  four-cycle  engine  by  traversing 
the  push-rod  end,  in  the  grooves  which  cross  each  other  on  one 
side  of  the  cam ;  the  groove  on  one  section  of  the  cam  being  enough 
smaller  than  the  groove  on  the  other  section  to  give  the  valve  its 
direct  proper  movement. 

The  pendulum  governor  (Fig.  62C)  is  a  simple  and  unique 
arrangement  derived  from  the  musical  beat  pendulum.  It  is  hung 
in  a  frame  that  is  attached  to  and  vibrates  with  the  push-rod. 
The  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  adjusted  by  the  distance  of  the 
small  compensating  ball  from  the  centre  of  motion  to  vibrate 
synchronously  with  the  push-rod  at  the  required  speed  of  the 
engine.  Increased  speed  increases  the  range  of  vibration  and 
releases  the  curved  pawl  of  the  push-blade  C  and  catches  it  again 
at  the  next  stroke. 

The  differential  cam  (Figs.  62D  and  62E)  is  much  in  use  on 
the  Otto  engines  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
called  the  step  cam  and  is  made  for  four  grades  of  valve  lift 
with  corresponding  differential  charge.  The  centrifugal  movement 
of  the  governor-balls  slides  the  sleeve  on  the  governor-shaft  and 
through  the  bell-crank  lever  the  step-cam  sleeve  a  on  the  valve-gear 
shaft.  The  disk-roller  b  on  an  arm  of  a  rock-shaft,  rolls  upon  one 
or  the  other  cam  steps  at  c,  thus  varying  the  movement  of  the  inlet- 
valve,  which  is  connected  to  another  arm  of  the  rock-shaft.  The 
tread  of  the  roller  b  is  beveled  and  the  steps  of  the  cam  are  also 
beveled   to   match,   so  that    the    roller   cannot   slip   off  the   cam. 

The  double-port  inlet- valve  (Fig.  62F)  is  one  of  the  methods 
of  mixing  the  charge  of  gas  or  gasoline  and  air  directly  into  the 
cylinder.  It  is  made  in  reverse  design  and  with  a  groove  around 
one  or  both  the  valve  disk  and  valve  seat,  so  that  the  gas  or  gaso- 
line may  be  injected  through  the  seat  or  from  beneath  the  valve. 

In  Fig.  62G  is  shown  a  gas-engine  valve  gear  in  which  both 
valves  are  operated  by  an  inlet  and  an  exhaust-cam  through  a 
bent  lever.  The  form  and  set  of  the  cams  give  the  proper  time 
and  the  set-screws  in  the  lever  adjust  the  lift  of  the  valves.  E  is 
the  inlet- valve;  F  the  exhaust-valve ;  C,  a  double  cam  with  groove 
that  rides  the  sliding  roller  11  alternately  on  to  the  inlet  and 
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Via.  C2. — A.  Itlng  vulve  getir.    B.  Double-groovwl  cam.    C.  remlulum 

governor.    I).  DiSereuttul  cum.    E.  Ulffereniiul  ciiiu  governor. 

F.  Double  port  Inlet  valve.    U.  Valve  Reiir. 
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exhaust  section.  The  iulet-valve  is  double  seated,  the  small  flat 
disk  covering  the  gas  inlet  from  the  chfluibfi"  K.  the  air  inlet  being 
between  the  disks. 

The  "Union"  valve  gear  (Fig.  63)  has  a  double  push-rod.    The 
one  for  the  charge  is  operated  by  a  cam  on  the  reducing  gear  with  a 
straight  lever  to  bring  the  rod  in  line  with  the  valve.     A  second 
cam  and  lever  for  the  exhaust-rod  changes  the  direction  of  the 
push    by    a    bell-crank. 
The  governing  device  of 
the  Ruger  and  OHn  gas 
and   gasoline   engine   is 
of  the  centrifugal  type 
and     consists     of     two 
-  weighted    levers    L,    L 
(Fig.    64),    which    op- 
erate a  small  bell-crank 
Pio.  63.— "Union"  valve  gear.  ^^    adjustable    spindle 

which  rides  the  push- 
roller  onto  or  off  the  exhaust  cam,  thus  holding  the  e."ihaust-valve 
open  during  excessive  speed. 


Fig,  tH.— Centrifugal  governor. 

A  hydraulic  governor  of  the  diaphragm  type  shown  at  Fig.  65 
is  located  directly  above  the  water  pump  of  the  Packard  automobile 
power  plant.  It  is  operated  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  iu  the 
water  circulation  system.  The  governor  prevents  the  motor  from 
racing  when  the  toad  is  removed,  as  by  throwing  out  the  clutch 
or  stopping  the  ear  without  stopping  or  shutting  down  the  motor. 
The  governor  also  tends  to  maintain  a  constant  speed  qf  the  car 
within  the  limits  of  the  hand  thnittle  setting,  when  road  conditions 
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vary.  It  consists  of  a  circular  chamber  divided  by  a  flexible 
diaplirafrm  of  leather  and  rubber.  On  one  side  of  the  diaphragm 
is  a  wafer  space  through  which  passes  the  water  of  the  eireulatiag 
system.  On  the  other  side  is  an  air  space  and  a  plunger  head 
against  which  the  diaphragm  presses.  The  plunger  is  directly 
connected  with  the  throttle  valve.  If  n  decrease  in  the  load  on 
the  motor  causes  its  speed  to  increase,  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
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circulated  by  the  pump,  increases  and,  consequently,  the  diaphragm 
exerts  more  pressure  toward  the  rear,  tending  to  move  the  plunger 
and  thereby  close  the  throttle.    As  the  motor  speed  decreases,  the 


water  pressure  against  the  diaphragm  is  lessened  and  the  throttle 
may  open.  If  the  load  on  the  motor  increases,  the  opposite  action 
of  the  governor  will  result. 


CHAPTER    X 


EXPIX)SIVE-MOTOR  IGNITION 


The  devices  for  firing  the  charges  in  explosive  motors  have  been 
of  many  types  and  designs  through  the  decades  of  their  develop- 
ment; but  the  early  forms  using  outside  flames  and  sliding  ports 
having  been  generally  abandoned  in  favor  of  newer  devices,  we 
have  therefore  omitted  their  illustration  in  this  edition.  The 
successful  operation  of  the  explosive  motor  depends  very  much 
on  the  perfection  of  the  ignition  outfit. 

The  outside  flame  gave  way  to  the  hot-tube  system,  which  we 
represent  but  do  not  recommend,  as  it  seems  to  be  fast  fading  in 
favor  of  the  methods  of  electric  ignition,  which  seem  to  fulfil  all 
the  requirements  for  rapid  and  accurate  ignition,  as  well  as  for  the 
time  adjustment  so  essential  in  high-speed  motors.  For  stationary 
motors  many  manufacturers  still  supply  both  hot-tube  and  electric 
combination  for  gas-engines  and  a  few  for  gasoline-engines.  The 
various  ignition  methods  are  shown  in  simplified  form  at  Figs. 
67  and  68. 


Fig.   67. — Diagrams  outlinln}?  principal  methods  of  exploding  charge  by 
heat.    A.  Hot  tube  system.    B.  Hot  bulb  method. 
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HOT-TUBE     IGNITERS 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  constant  and  uniform 
explosive  effect  from  the  hot  tubes  used  in  the  early  or  experi- 
mental period  of  the  explosive  motor  was  due  to  the  inability 
to  know  or  see  what  was  the  exact  condition  of  the  progress  of 
combustion  which  was  taking  place  within  the  tube  and  passage 
to  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  cylinder. 


Fio.  6S. — DlagramB  ontllnlng  possible  methods  of  electrical  Ignition. 
A.  By  Incandescent  platinum  wire.  B.  By  make  and  break  or  low 
tension  spark.    C.  By  hlgh-tenalon  or  Jump  spark. 

The  want  of  a  durable  and  inexpensive  material  for  the 
ignition-tubes  was  an  unsatisfactory  experience  in  the  early  days 
of  the  explosive  motor.  The  use  of  iix)n,  with  its  uncertain  and 
perishable  nature,  under  the  intermittent  high  pressure  and  at 
the  continual  high  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  oxidized 
the  tubes  on  the  outside,  making  them  thin,  so  as  to  burst  in  a 
month,  a  week,  or  a  day;  but  only  occasionally  a  tube  would  last 
a  month,  although  by  the  use  of  extra-strong  iron  pipe  their  life 
has  somewhat  lengthened.  One  of  the  principal  causes  for  the 
short  life  of  the  iron  tube  may  be  found  in  the  management  of 
the  Bunsen  burner,  A  tube  of  iron  or  any  other  metal  should 
not  be  used  at  a  white  heat  even  at  any  one  spot.  A  uniform 
band  at  a  full  red  heat  all  around  the  central  or  other  part  of 
the  tube  suitable  for  timing  the  ignition  is  the  most  desirable 
temperature  for  ignition,  ami  for  the  lasting  quality  of  the  tube.  In 
the  construction  and  setting  of  the  Bunsen  burners,  the  point 
of  greatest  heat  in  the  flame  is  too  often  made  to  impinge  directly 
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against  the  tube,  heating  it  to  a  white  heat  at  one  spot.     This 
causes  a  change  in  its  molecular  condition,  weakening  it  by  crys- 
tallization and  oxidation,   when,  in  a  short  time,  the  constantly 
repeated  hammering  of  the  explosions  bursts  the  weakened  metal. 
Porcelain  tubes  are  free  from  the  oxidizing  properties  of  metals, 
but  require  considerable  care  in  fastening  them  in  place.     \\'hen 
once  properly  set  their  wear  is  imper- 
ceptible, and  if  not  broken  by  acci- 
dent, they  seem  to  stand  the  pressure 
well  and  have  a  life  of  a  year  or  more 
at  the  trifling  cost  of  from  20  to  30 
cents  for  the  sizes  ordinarily  used, 
and    in   quantity   at   a   much   lower 
price. 

The  best  metallic  tubes  now  on  the 
market   are   made   from   nickel-alloy 
rods.     The    rods    are    furnished    in 
about  6-foot  lengths,  of  sizes  §,  i,  i%, 
I,  and  4i-inch  diameter.     This  metal 
was  formerly  in  use  by  many  gas- 
engine  builders  in  the  United  States, 
and    its    lasting    quality    has    been 
amply  tested  by  more  than  a  year's 
wear,  and  in  some  cases  two  years' 
wear  for  a  single  tube.    The  only  trouble  or  shortening  of  the  run- 
ning time  of  the  nickel-alloy  tubes  has  been  from  excessive  heating 
and  from  sulphurous  gas,  such  as  the  unpurified  producer-gas,  and 
in  a  few  instances  from  sulphurous  natural  gas,  against  which  the 
porcelain  tubes  seem  to  be  proof.    The  drilling  of  the  nickel-alloy 
tubes  requires  considerable  care  in  order  to  keep  the  drill  centred 
in  the  rod,  which  is  best  done  by  revolving  the  rod  in  a  dead-rest 
and  feeding  the  drill  by  the  back  centre.     Drills  should  be  hard 
and  kept  sharp.    Use  milk  for  lubricating  the  drill.    The  running 
out  of  the  drill  will  make  a  thin  side  to  the  tube,  which  will  be 
liable   to   overheat,   and   by   expansion   and   contraction,   due   to 
unequal  temperature,  will  cause  the  thin  side  to  bulge  and  finally 
rupture. 

Platinum    tubes   have    been    iised    to    considerable    extent   in 
Germany  and  a  few  in  the  United  States;  their  cost  will  probably 
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send  them  out  of  use  in  view  of  the  lastins;  (|uality  and  cheapness 
of  the  nickel-alloy  and  porcelain  tubes.  In  Fig.  69  is  shown  one 
of  several  methods  for  setting  Ihe  porcelain  tuhe  in  a  socket  to  be 
screwed  into  the  cylinder.  The  packing  may  be  asbestos  washers, 
dTy  or  moistened  with  wet  clay.  The  application  of  a  new  device 
for  hot-tube  ignition  as  used  on  some  of  the  Mietz  &  Weiss  engines, 
by  which  a  short  and  plain  porcelain  or  lava  tube,  open  at  both 
ends  and  set  between  sockets  with  asbestos  packing,  has  made  a 


Fiu.  70. — .Vd]uKtable-tul>«  iiiniter.  l''io.  71. — Gent-tube 

marked  progress  in  simplifying  the  care  and  adjustment  of  tubes 
and  time  of  firing.  A  reenforcement  of  the  combustion  passage 
of  this  device  by  an  iron-pipe  extension  enlarges  the  power  of  the 
small  hot  tube  by  prolonging  the  burning  of  the  firing  charge,  and 
thus  making  a  short  tube  available  to  meet  the  requirement  for 
timing  adjustment  Such  tubes  should  last  indefinitely;  they  are 
cheap,  quickly  changed,  and  easily  cleaned. 

The  hot-tube  igniter  (Fig.  70)  shows  a  view  of  an  ignition-tube 
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used  OD  BOiae  of  the  Robey  eogines,  which  is  adjustable  for  the 
position  of  the  igniting  surface  of  the  tube  as  well  as  for  the 
position  of  the  Bunaen  burner,  being  combustion  chamber,  igniter 
passage,  and  Bunsen  burner  pivoted  to  the  chimney  frame,  which 
sllows  the  burner  to  be  tilted  slightly  to  regulate  the  distribution 
of  the  flame  around  the  tube.  The  set-screw  in  the  chimney  socket 
allows  of  a  ready  adjustment  of  the  position  of  the  chimney  and 
burner  for  the  time  of  ignition.  Fig.  71  shows  a  bent-tube  igniter 
of  German  model. 


IGNITION    TIMING   VALVES 

The  value  of  an  exact  time  of  ignition  for  producing  uniformity 
of  speed  in  explosive  engines  is  attested  by  the  exhaustive  experi- 
ments of  yeara  with  the  many  devices  made  for  the  ordinary  tube 
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igniters,  and  the  final  recourse  to  electric  ignition.  A  satisfactory 
result  has  been  obtained  in  several  designs  for  operating  a  valve 
at  the  mouth  of  the  ignition-tube  that  admits  the  compressed 
charge  to  the  dgnition-tube  at  an  exact  point  in  the  piston-stroke. 
In  Fig.  72  is  illustrated  a  timing  valve  used  on  the  Robey 
engine,  in  which  A  is  the  combustion  chamber ;  B  the  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  hot  tube,  a  double-seated  valve  and  spindle  held  to  its 
front  seat  by  the  spring  D ;  E  a  lever  operated  from  the  cam  shaft ; 
F  adjusting  spool  with  set-nnts.     In  action  the  valve  is  opened 


Fio.  73. — Tlmlni;  valve  and  starter.    "Stockport." 

at  or  about  the  end  of  the  compression-stroke  and  kept  open  during 
the  exhaust-stroke,  thus  clearing  the  ignition-tube  uniformly  and 
insuring  exact  time  of  ignition. 

In  Fig.  73  is  illustrated  a  Combined  timing-valve  igniter  and 
starter,  as  used  on  the  Stockport  engines.  In  this  arrangement 
a  double  tube  is  used,  with  an  annular  space  between  the  inner 
tube  and  the  'hot  tube,  through  which  the  products  of  combustion 
may  be  blown  out,  followed  by  the  explosive  mixture,  into  the  hot 
tube,  by  compressing  the  timing  valve  and  the  starting  valve  at 
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the  same  moment.  Referring  to  the  cut,  F  is  the  timing  valve, 
operated  by  the  lever  D;  A  the  starting  valve,  with  its  waste 
outlet  at  V ;  H  is  a  mantle  to  draw  the  flame  closer  to  the  igniting 
tube.  There  are  many  variations  in  form  and  attachments  for 
timing  valves  in  use  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

ELECTRICAL  IGNITION  DEVICES 

The  ignition  devices  have  been  a  puzzle  to  motor  builders  and 
operators  during  the  decades  of  explosive-motor  development,  and 
so-called  improvements  are  still  in  vogue.  For  gas-engines,  tube 
ignition  has  had  its  day  for  want  of  a  better  way  and  is  still  in 
use  to  a  considerable  extent,  probably  because  it  is  simple  and 
cheap  to  make ;  but  the  short  life  of  the  tubes  when  made  of  iron 
has  made  this  material  unreliable  and  the  resort  to  a  nickel  alloy 
and  porcelain  has  bettered  a  condition  which  still  has  its  annoy- 
ances. Electric  ignition  has  become  the  most  reliable  and  is  easily 
managed  and  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  for  timing.  In 
its  best  designs  it  has  been  largely  adopted  by  motor  builders, 
and  has  become  a  favorite  with  motor  engineers.  Notwithstanding 
the  troubles  with  early  designs  of  electric  igniters,  from  unseen 
causes  due  to  the  hidden  position  of  their  vital  parts,  the  later 
improvements  have  brought  their  action  to  almost  a  positive 
condition. 

Of  the  types  of  electric  igniters  in  use,  the  break-contact  or 
hammer  type  involves  the  motion  of  a  spindle  arranged  as  a  rock- 
shaft  with  a  contact>arm  or  hammer  acting  upon  a  stationary 
electrode,  or  a  vibrating  spindle  passing  through  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder  to  make  contact  with  the  same  hammering  force.  The 
hammer  type,  whether  it  involves  the  action  of  a  spring  to  cause  a 
draw  break-contact  or  by  a  direct-face  contact,  is  subject  to  wear 
that  either  changes  the  adjustment  for  timing  or  prevents  ignition 
by  enlarging  the  contact-faces  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  the 
spark  to  occur  before  the  charge  can  pass  in  between  the  faces. 
Many  igniters  of  this  type  are  made  with  broad-faced  hammers, 
which  become  fouled  or  are  so  tightly  faced  by  the  hammer  action 
that  the  spark  passes  before  the  gas  charge  can  reach  the  spark 
between  the  faces,  causing  misfires.  This  has  been  remedied  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  contact-faces  and  rounding  their  surface, 
which  serves  to  give  free  access  of  the  explosive  charge  to  the  spark 
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at  the  moment  of  break  of  contact.  The  single  wire- wound  sparking 
coil  and  battery  seems  to  be  the  cheapest  means  for  producing 
electric  current  for  the  internal  break-contact  igniter. 

The  jump-spark  igniter  is  increasing  in  favor  among  engineers 
and  operators,  owing  to  the  simplicity  and  fixedness  of  its  cylinder 
terminals,  which  places  the  intermittent  action  on  the  outside  of 
the  cylinder,  thereby  allowing  of  ready  observation  and  adjustment 
without  stopping  the  motor.  In  the  early  form  of  the  jump-spark 
igniter  with  both  terminals  passing  through  a  single  insulation 
in  the  plug,  the  space  on  the  insulated  face  of  the  plug  was 
made  so  short  that  by  the  fouling  of  the  surface  the  electric  current 
was  short-circuited  and  no  spark  was  produced;  this  gave  much 
trouble  from  the  necessity  of  frequently  removing  the  plug  for 
cleaning  the  insulating  surface.  Its  construction  has  been  modi- 
fied so  as  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  terminals  by  an 
extension  of  one  of  the  terminals  from  the  body  of  the  plug,  which 
is  an  improvement,  but  still  defective.  A  later  improvement  has 
been  made  by  extending  the  porcelain  insulator  beyond  the  face 
of  the  plug  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  extending 
the  opposite  terminal  from  the  face  of  the  plug  with  a  hooked 
end  and  clearing  the  insulator  by  a  quarter  inch,  thus  giving  more 
than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  insulating  surface  between  the 
electrodes.  In  some  motors  the  plug  terminal  is  a  single  positive 
electrode,  while  the  negative  electrode  is  fixed  to  the  cylinder-head 
away  fropi  the  plug,  making  a  greater  distance  over  which  short- 
circuiting  has  to  pass,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  insulated  part 
of  the  plug  is  the  limitation  of  short-circuit  possibilities. 

The  jump-spark  system  of  ignition  requires  a  secondary  or 
induction-coil,  and,  for  further  eflSciency,  a  condenser,  and  a  break- 
ing device  operated  from  the  valve-gear  shaft  to  close  the  otherwise 
open  primary  coil  from  which  the  secondary  or  jump-spark  is 
generated  by  induction  in  the  secondary  winding  at  the  moment 
of  closure  for  timing  the  spark.  There  are  two  methods  of  operating 
the  jump-spark  ignition;  in  one  a  magnetic  vibrator  is  employed 
which  makes  and  breaks  the  primary  circuit  many  times  during 
the  contact  of  the  time  switch  by  the  secondary  shaft,  during  which 
moment  a  series  of  sparks  is  sent  across  the  terminal  electrodes 
in  the  combustion  chamber,  thus  insuring  ignition  by  repeated 
sparking. 
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In  the  use  of  the  induction-coil  without  the  vibrator,  but  a 
single  weak  spark  is  produced  at  the  opening  and  a  single  strong 
spark  again  at  the  closing  of  the  timing  switch,  thus  giving  two 
sparks;  but  the  first  is  not  considered  available,  except  from  a 
more  powerful  induction-coil  than  needed  for  the  vibrating  attach- 
ment. The  distance  or  opening  between  the  terminals  of  a  sparking 
plug  is  of  greater  importance  than  generally  considered,  as  much 
hidden  trouble  has  arisen  from  the  form  and  spacing  of  this 
important  adjunct  in  the  operation  of  explosive  motors. 

For  a  satisfactory  effect  a  six-element  battery  in  series  and 
an  induction-coil  for  sure  ignition  should  give  a  spark  of  maximum 
range  from  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch,  for  which  the  terminals 
of  the  sparking  plug  should  be  set  at  from  two  to  three  sixty- 
fourths  of  an  inch  apart.  The  voltage  for  a  reliable  spark  need  not 
exceed  one  and  a  quarter  volts  in  each  of  a  six-battery  series, 
equal  to  seven  volts,  acting  through  an  induction  coil  consisting  of  a 
soft  iron  wire-core  five-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter.  No.  12  gauge, 
insulated  by  a  paper-tube  spool  five  inches  in  length  between  the 
shoulders,  on  which  is  wound  two  layers  of  cotton-covered  copper 
wire.  No.  12,  B.  &  S.  gauge,  well  insulated  with  paper  and  shellac 
varnish.  For  the  secondary  coil,  wind  10  ounces  of  No.  36  B.  &  S. 
gauge  cotton-covered  copper  wire,  shellacing  and  covering  each 
winding  with  a  layer  of  uncallendered  writing  paper.  See  details  of 
induction-coil  further  on.  A  vibrating  hammer  and  condenser  is 
believed  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  jump-spark  igniter. 

ELECTRIC     IGNITION 

Of  the  two  forms  of  ignition  by  the  electric  spark,  it  has  been 
shown  in  practice  that  both  the  break-spark  and  jump-spark  are 
equally  applicable  and  efficient  for  all  speeds  and  on  single  or 
multiple-cylinder  motors.  The  jump-spark  method  possesses  the 
advantage  of  mechanical  simplicity  and  the  disadvantage  of 
electrical  complication,  while  the  break-spark  possesses  electrical 
simplicity  and  mechanical  complication.  Either  method  can  be 
successfully  used  with  any  of  the  regular  apparatus  for  furnishing 
the  electric  current  —  that  is,  the  battery,  dynamo,  or  magneto, 
or  combination  of  dynamo  or  magneto  and  battery,  providing  the 
complete  apparatus  is  consistently  designed.  It  is  noticed  that  the 
jump-spark  with  battery  or  magneto  is  meeting  with   probably 
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the  greater  favor  by  American  manufacturer,  while  the  European 
builders  are  using  the  break-spark  more  extensively  with  the 
alternating-current  magneto,  a  few  with  the  alternating  magneto 
and  jump-spark. 

Batteries  possess  the  advantage,  over  other  forms  of  current 
generators,  that  their  maximum  strength  can  be  used  for  starting 
the  engine,  but  the  disadvantage  that,  after  the  engine  is  running, 
they  grow  weaker,  until  they  are  exhausted.  Some  kinds  can  be 
recharged  to  advantage;  others  must  be  replaced  with  a  new 
battery  when  exhausted.  The  first  cost  of  batteries  is  low,  and  Jtheir 
care  is  fairly  well  understood  by  the  average  operator.  The  facts 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in  any  practicable  way  just  when 
a  battery  will  become  exhausted,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  are 
probably  its  most  objectionable  features. 

PRIMARY  IGNITION-BATTERIES 

Much  of  the  success  of  explosive-motor  running  depends  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  ignition  outfit.  The  usual  primary  battery 
and  spark-coil  do  not  always  give  uniform  results.  The  life  of 
the  battery  depends  on  the  chemicals  of  which  it  is  composed; 
or,  in  other  words,  on  its  ampere-hour  capacity;  on  the  number 
and  voltage  of  cells  connected  in  series;  on  the  internal  resistance 
of  the  cells;  on  the  speed  of  the  engine  and  number  of  hours 
which  it  runs  per  day ;  on  the  design  of  the  igniting  mechanism  — 
that  is,  on  whether  or  not  the  sparking  points  make  contact  every, 
or  every  other,  revolution  or  only  at  times  when  fuel  is  admitted ; 
on  the  length  of  time  points  are  in  contact;  on  the  resistance  and 
efficiency  of  the  spark-coil ;  on  the  insulation  of  the  sparking  plug, 
and  on  the  resistance  of  the  external  cijicuit. 

By  ampere-hour  capacity  of  a  cell  is  meant  the  quantity  of 
current,  measured  in  amperes,  which  a  cell  will  furnish  for  a  definite 
number  of  hours.  Thus,  a  300-ampere-hour  cell  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  furnishing  a  current  of  one  ampere  for  300  continuous 
hours.  Dry  cells  are  not  regularly  given  an  ampere-hour  rating 
for  the  reason  that  individual  cells  vary  greatly  and,  moreover, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  capacity  since,  on  account  of  rapid 
polarization  on  discharge,  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  constant,  con- 
tinuous current  from  them.  The  dry  battery,  which  is  used  most 
extensively,  is  reliable  and  cleanly,  but  of  short  life,  making  it 
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expensive  to  maintain.  It  will  re- 
gain part  of  its  original  strength, 
if  allowed  to  rest  after  being  ex- 
hausted; but,  when  once  partially 
exhausted,  a  new  battery  should  be 
considered  a  necessity,  and  in- 
stalled at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  Edison  Primarj'  Battery, 
formerly  known  as  the  Edison- 
Lalande  battery,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing types  for  efficiency  and  lasting 
quality  for  primary  battery  igni- 
tion for  ail  types  of  stationary 
explosive  motors.  The  batteries  are 
made  in  varying  sizes  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  stationary,  port- 
able, and  launch  service.  In  the 
fia  (4— TjnieRR  TV  s  10>A  construction  of  these  batteries,  a 
luobes.  Edtsou  primary  double  zinc  plate  forms  the  nega- 

battery.  tive  element  and  a  single  plate  of 

compressed  oxide  of  copper  forms 
the  positive  element  of  the  battery.  The  fluid  is  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  which  is  sealed  by  a  layer  of  parafBne  oil  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  creeping  of  the  solution.  The  plates  are  all  sus- 
pended from  the  cover  of  the  battery,  as  shown  in  Fig,  74,  which 
is  the  largest  (or  R  R)  size  contained  in  a  porcelain  jar,  of  which 
five  cells,  having  a  capacity  of  300  ampere-hours,  is  the  usual  outfit 
of  a  large  motor  plant. 

For  fauneh  motors,  the  size  V  is  in  general  use,  having  a 
liquid-tight  cell  of  enamelled  steel,  which  will  stand  hard  usage, 
and  of  ivhich  six  cells  are  sufficient  for  single  or  double-cylinder 
two-cycle  or  four-cycle  motors.  On  three-  or  four-cylinder  motors 
two  batteries  of  six  cells  each  are  recommended,  which  have  a 
capacity  of  150  ampere-hours  each. 

The  sparking  coil  used  with  this  form  of  igniter  is  shown  in 
Fig.  75.  It  consists  of  a  bundle  of  iron  wire,  insulated  and  wrapped 
with  insulated  copper  wire.  It  is  a  simpler  device  than  the  induc- 
tion or  liuhmkorff  coil,  but  will  not  project  a  strong  spark  or  at  a 
great  distance  between  the  electrodes,  as  may  be  obtained  from 
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a  Ruhmkorff  coil  —  the  breaking  device  being  necessary  in  either 
ease.  A  simple  primary  sparking  coil  may  be  made  with  a  core  of 
iron  wire  (No.  16)  ten  inches  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter.  Fasten 
heads  for  the  spool  on  this,  and  cover  the  core  with  a  few  turns  of 
brown  paper  shellaced  to  make  a  tube.  Wind  No.  14  single  cotton- 
covered  magnet  wire  on  this  to  a  depth  of  about  f  inch,  insulating 
each  layer  from  the  next  by  a  layer  of  paper.     Give  each  layer  a 


Fio.  75. — Constmotlon  of  low-tension  sparktn^  coll. 

coat  of  shellac  also.  The  coil  is  used  in  series  with  a  battery,  and 
the  spark  is  obtained  when  the  circuit  is  broken.  With  six  or  eight 
strong  cells  a  thick  spark  will  be  given.  This  coil  is  illustrated  in 
Pip.  75,  only  instead  of  four  windings  make  six  to  eight  windings. 
This  spark  coil  is  the  result  of  large  experience  in  an  effort  to 
produce  the  largest  spark  from  the  least  battery  current.  Its 
short  length  and  large  number  of  wire  turns  make  the  magnetic 
changes  instantaneous,  producing  a  hot  and  powerful  spark,  so 
necessary  in  high-speed  motors. 

DRY   BATTERY    CONSTRUCTION   AND   WIRING 

In  the  dry  battery  the  electrolyte  is  in  the  form  of  a  paste 
instead  of  a  liquid  and  is  therefore  much  more  suitable  for  portable 
work  than  any  form  employing  a  liquid  excitant.  Sectional  views 
of  standard  dry  cells  of  European  and  American  construction 
are  shown  at  Pip.  76,  Considerably  more  care  is  exercised  in 
making  the  foreign  type  and  it  is  more  enduring  and  has  greater 
capacity  than  the  cheaper  American  constructions.  The  American 
dry  cell  consists  of  a  -/.'me  can  lined  with  blotting  paper  or  similar 
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substance  which  is  saturated  with  the  liquid  chemical  employed 
as  ao  electrolyte.  A  depolarizing  substance  is  packed  in  the  centre 
surrounding  the  carbon  element  or  rod.  The  function  of  the 
depolarizoF  is  to  keep  the  cells  active  for  a  longer  period  than  if 
only  a  simple  electrolyte  was  used.  When  the  cell  is  in  action 
hydrogen  gas  bubbles  collect  on  the  carbon  or  neutral  element  and 
as  this  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  if  no  means  were  taken 
for  neutralizing  its  bad  elfects  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell 
would  be  so  great  that  the  current  generated  would  be  inadequate 
to  overcome  it.     The  depolarizing  medium  is  some  substance  rich 


Fio.  Tfl.^SecHoiial  views  of  xtandard  dry  cells. 
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in  oxygen,  and  as  this  element  has  a  great  affinity  for  hydrogen  it 
unites  with  the  bubbles  of  gas  on  the  carbon  element  and  forms 
water,  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  especially  if  slightly 
acid  or  alkaline,  and  also  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  keeping  the 
interior  of  the  cell  moist.  The  zinc  serves  as  the  active  member 
that  is  acted  on  by  the  electrolyte  while  the  carbon  is  the  neutral 
or  collecting  member.  The  terminal  attached  to  the  zinc  can  is 
known  as  the  "negative"  and  is  commonly  indicated  by  a  minus 
sign,  while  the  terminal  attached  to  the  carbon  is  known  as  the 
positive  and  is  indicated  by  a  plus  sign.  The  terminals  form  the 
connections  for  the  outer  circuit.     The  internal  circuit   for  the 
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passage  of  the  current  is  completed  by  the  electrolyte  and  the 
depolarizor. 

•  The  cell  will  only  generate  electricity  when  a  complete  external 
circuit  is  established.  A  single  dry  cell  does  not  have  enough 
power,  unaided,  to  produce  a  spark  that  will  have  sufficient  strength 
to  ignite  the  gas.  A  number  of  dry  cells  are  joined  together  to 
form  a  battery,  three  different  combinations  being  shown  at  Pig. 
77.     The  usual  method  is  in  series  in  which  the  positive  terminal 
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Fig.  77. — Methods  of  Joining  dry  cells  to  form  batteries  of  varying  value. 


of  one  cell  is  always  attached  to  the  negative  member  of  its  neighbor. 
Under  these  conditions  the  battery  has  a  voltage  eriual  to  that  of 
one  cell  times  the  number  of  cells  joined  together.  Sometimes 
two  or  more  sets  of  four  cells  are  wired  in  multiple,  which  increases 
tlie  capaxjity.  When  wiring  in  multiple  or  parallel  connection 
similar  terminals  are  joined  together  instead  of  different  ones. 
The  standard  dry  cell  is  six  inches  high  and  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  and  it  is  known  generally  throughout  the  trade 
as  size  No.  6. 
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STORAGE  BATTERY    CONSTRUCTION 

The  storage  battery  is  a  chemical  current  producer  capable  of 
being  recharged  when  it  is  exhausted  by  passing  a  current  of 
electricity  through  it  in  a  reverse  direction  to  that  of  the  current 
given  out.  The  interior  construction  of  a  typical  storage  battery 
adapted  for  ignition  purposes  is  shown  at  Fig.  78.  This  is  a 
three  cell  form  in  which  three  sets  of  elements  or  plates  are  carried 
in  distinct  compartments  forming  part  of  a  common  carrying  case. 
Storage  batteries  are  composed  of  elements  of  practically  the  same 
material  when  discharged  and  can  only  become  active  after  the 
nature  of  the  plates  have  been  changed  by  passing  a  current  of 
electricity  through  them.  The  materials  generally  used  are  grids 
of  lead  filled  with,  a  paste  composed  of  lead  oxides.  In  passing  a 
current  of  electricity  through  these  plates,  they  become  enough 
different  in  nature  so  a  difference  of  electrical  condition  or  potential 
exists  between  them.  When  the  battery  is  fully  charged  it  simply 
indicates  that  the  plates  have  become  changed  in  nature  as  much 
as  possible.  As  the  current  is  drawn  from  the  battery  the  plates 
gradually  return  to  a  condition  where  they  are  almost  chemically 
identical  and  at  such  times  only  a  very  feeble  current  will  be 
delivered.  The  plates  of  a  given  assembly  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  ribbed  wood  and  perforated  hard  rubber  separators. 
The  top  of  the  storage  battery  is  provided  with  vents  to  liberate 
the  gas  evolved  in  charging  and  yet  to  retain  the  liquid  electrolyte 
and  prevent  it  from  splashing  out.  A  storage  battery  is  termed  a 
** secondary"  source  of  electricity  because  it  must  first  be  energized 
before  it  will  do  useful  work.  The  connection  between  the  cells 
comprising  the  assembly  is  made  by  plates  of  lead  which  are 
burned  or  welded  to  the  elements  leaving  but  two  terminals  free, 
one  of  which  is  the  negative  member  and  one  positive.  The  average 
ignition  battery  will  deliver  a  current  having  a  pressure  of  6.6 
volts  when  fully  charged  and  a  capacity  of  60  to  80  ampere 
hours. 

The  storage-battery,  in  connection  with  the  dynamo  or  direct- 
current  magneto,  forms  an  ignition  system  which  is  almost  ideal 
theoretically.  The  storage-battery  is  of  great  strength  and  is 
reliable  until  exhausted,  providing  proper  care  is  taken  of  it; 
but  unless  it  is  given  this  attention  it  w^ill  prove  a  failure.     For 
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instance,  if  it  be  charged  above  a  certain  maximum  rate,  it  will 
not  receive  a  normal  charge,  and  will  therefore  become  exhausted 
earlier  than  it  would  naturally  do.  If  it  be  discharged  above  a 
certain  maximum  rate,  the  battery  will  not  only  fall  short  on  its 
present  charge,  but  on  all  subsequent  ones;  and  the  time  of  its 
ultimate  destruction  is  hastened  by  ihe  excessive  discharge  rat«. 
If  the  battery  has  been  allowed  to  discharge  after  the  voltage  haa 


Fia.  78.— Sectional  view  of  Gelszler  storage  battery  for  Ignition  service. 
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reached  a  certain  minimum  indicated  by  the  makers  of  the  battery, 
generally  about  one  and  eight-tenths  volts  per  cell,  sulphating 
and  its  consequent  troubles  result.  Owing  to  the  nature  of 
automobile  work,  this  last  abuse  is  probably  responsible  for  the 
bad  reputation  that  storage-batteries  have  acquired  with  those 
experienced  with  them.  The  storage-battery  should  be  charged 
through  an  ammeter;  and  the  discharge  should  be  checked  with  a 
voltmeter,  not  to  mention  tests  with  hydrometer  for  specific  gravity. 

LOW  TENSION   MAGNETOS  AND  DYNAMOS 

Drawing  electricity  from  any  chemical  producer  is  comparable 
to  drawing  liquid  from  a  reservoir  filled  with  a  definite  supply. 
As  the  demands  upon  the  reservoir  increase,  the  amount  of  liquid 
it  contains  becomes  less  in  direct  proportion.  Batteries  cannot 
maintain  a  constant  output  of  electricity  for  an  indefinite  period 
and  their  strength  is  reduced  according  to  the  amount  of  service 
they  give.  A  mechanical  generator  of  electricity  produces  current 
with  but  minor  depreciaition.  There  is  some  wear  in  the  mechanical 
parts  but  this  is  so  small  compared  to  the  service  it  will  give  that 
its  effect  is  practically  negligible  as  regards  current  output.  The 
first  forms  of  mechanical  generators  were  patterned  after  dynamo 
electric  machines  used  for  various  industrial  purposes.  This  was 
later  simplified  by  the  elimination  of  one  set  of  windings  and 
made  lighter  and  more  effective.  A  generator  with  two  sets  of 
windings  is  termed  a  ** dynamo''  while  that  utilizing  permanent 
magnets  to  produce  the  magnetic  field  is  termed  a  "magneto." 
The  d3aiamo  form  of  generator  is  used  where  current  of  considerable 
value  is  needed  for  ignition  purposes.  A  magneto  may  be  made 
so  it  will  be  a  complete  ignition  system  in  itself,  whereas  a  dynamo 
generally  furnishes  low  voltage  current  and  serves  to  merely 
replace  a  chemical  current  producer. 

A  typical  low  tension  magneto  having  an  oscillating  armature 
is  shown  at  Pig.  79.  In  the  conventional  construction,  the  armature 
is  a  revolving  member  that  turns  between  the  field  pieces.  In 
this  device  it  does  not  make  a  complete  revolution.  The  mechanism 
outlined  forms  a  complete  ignition  system  because  it  is  attached 
to  and  forms  a  part  of  the  igniter  plug  which  is  adapted  to  be 
bolted  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder  in  such  a  way  that  while  the 
igniter  points  project  into  the  combustion  chamber  the  magneto 
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or  current  generator  is  in  a  position  close  to  the  cylinder  head 
where  it  may  be  easily  operated  by  a  piish  rod  and  trip  from  the 
engine  cam  shaft.     When  a  spark  is  desired  between  the  igniter 


points  the  inductor  is  given  a  quick  movement  which  produces 
a  flow  of  electrical  energy  through  the  winding  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  current  is  produced  the  points  separate  and  a  spark 
takes  place  in  the  combustion  chamber. 

The  simple  device  shown  at  Fig.  80  is  a  revolving  armature 
type  that  is  used  for  supplying  current  whenever  a  constant  flow 
is  desired.  The  magnetic  field  is  produced  by  a  pair  of  permanent 
magnets  attached  to  the  pole  pieces  forming  the  armature  tunnel. 
The  electricity  produced  in  the  coil  is  collected  by  means  of  brushes 
which  form  terminals  corresponding  to  the  positive  and  negative 
poles  of  the  battery.  An  automatic  governor  is  usually  provided 
so  the  armature  will  not  be  driven  by  the  friction  drive  pulley 
if  the  safe  speed  of  magneto  rotation  is  exceeded.  The  friction 
drive  pulley  is  intended  to  receive  motion  by  virtue  of  adhesion 
between  its  surface  and  that  of  the  flywheel. 

The  dynamo  system  for  ignition,  with  the  speed-governing 
pulley,  is  theoretically  a  fine  ignition  system-,  and,  if  operated 
by  one  familiar  with  caring  for  electrical  apparatus,  it  is  a  very 
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satisfactory  method.  This  system,  however,  possesses  two  very 
great  diaadvantapes:  first,  the  dynamo  generates  a  direct  current 
of  low  voltage,  necessitating  care  and  attention  to  be  given  the 
dynamo;  second,  the  dynamo  nuist  run  at  a  constant  speed, 
necessitating  the  use  of  a  speed-governing  device,  which,  for  the 
service  required,  has  not  proven  altogether  reliable. 


Fro.  80. — Revolving  armature  magneto  delivering  low-tension  current,  Fsed 

In  connection  with  Induction  coll,  timer  and  spark  plug  U< 

form  comiilete  Ignition  system. 

In  Fig.  81  a  neat  and  compact  ignition- dynamo  known  as  the 
Apple  is  shown.  It  is  entirely  enclosed  in  a  case,  practically  water 
and  dust  proof.  The  pulley  has  a  friction-clutch  governor  acting 
on  the  rim  of  the  pulley  and  attached  to  the  spindle  of  the  armature. 
The  clutch  shoes  of  the  governor  are  closed  on  the  rim  by  th,^ 
springs,  while  the  centrifugal  force  of  overspeed  releases  them, 
and  between  the  action  of  the  two  forces,  the  dynamo  runs  steadily 
with  a  variable  speed  of  the  motor. 

In  the  sectional  detail  of  the  parts  of  the  Apple  dynamo,  A 
is  the  cast-iron  case;  B,  the  hinged  cover:  C,  one  of  the  cast-iron 
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pole  pieces  of  the  field  magneto,  which  are  fixed  to  the  case  by 
screws  as  shown;  D,  the  armature,  the  core  of  which  is  built  iip 
from  thin-toothed  disks  of  soft  sheet-iron;  E,  the  coil  of  one  of  the 


Pig.  81. — Sectioaal  diagram  of  the  Apple  dynamo. 

field  magnets ;  F,  brass  bearing ;  O  and  H,  hard-fibre  tubes  covering 
the  spindle;  K,  brass  spider  and  spindle  bearing;  L,  commutator 
with  mica  insulation ;  M,  wick- feed  oil-cup ;  N  and  P,  bevelled  nuts 
clamping  the  commutator  bars ;  R,  driving  disk  and  rim  containing 
the  centrifugal  clutch  cover;  S,  pinion  fixed  to  driving  disk  R  and 
revolving  freely  on  the  spindle. 

A  very  efiicient  type  of  governed  dynamo  evolved  for  use  in 
connection  with  an  electric  cranking  system  for  automobile  motors 
is  shown  at  Fig.  82.  This  operates  on  exactly  the  same  principle 
aa  those  previously  described  as  the  current  generation  is  by  the 
inductive  effective  of  the  magnetic  energy  in  the  armature  winding. 
A  governor  is  used  to  keep  the  speed  of  rotation  to  the  same  point 
and  is  of  a  centrifugal  type.  As  the  armature  speed  increases 
the  arms  fly  out  and  draw  the  clutch  plates  apart.  When  the 
speed  decreases  the  spring  tension  overcomes  the  tangential  force 
of  the  governor  weights  and  forces  the  clutch  plates  together. 
The  device  is  thoroughly  covered,  protected  from  dirt  and  dust 
and  the  driving  clutch  is  provided  with  a  series  of  fan  blades  so 
it  tends  to  draw  a  current  of  air  through  the  device  and  keep 
the  coils  cool. 
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PRODUCING   THE   SPARK   IN    CYUNDEB 

At  Fig.  83  the  two  common  methods  of  producing  an  electric 
spark  in  the  combustion  chamber  are  shown.  The  low  tension 
igniter  plate  at  A  has  a  movable  electrode  or  hammer  that  strikes 
a  sparking  point  attached  to  a  fixed  member  or  anvil.  The  anvil 
is  insulated  from  the  plate  forming  the  main  portion  of  the  device. 
The  movable  member  is  actuated  by  a  bell  crank  and  is  always 
in  contact  with  the  anvil  except  when  a  spark  is  desired  at  which 
time  the  points  separate.  The  other  construction  shown  at  B 
involves  a  high  tension  current  which  produces  a  spark  by  leaping 
the  air  space  between  the  spark  points.  The  low  tension  igniter 
plate  has  a  disadvantage  of  wearing  on  account  of  the  constant 
movement  of  the  hammer  member,  which  is  continually  exposed  to 
scale  and  carbon  deposits  promoted  by  the  heat  of  combustion. 
While  formerly  very  popular  on  all  types  of  engines,  the  igniter 
plate,  or  make  and  break  spark  producer,  is  used  only  in  large 
stationary  engines  running  at  low  speed  where  a  hot,  fat  spark 
is  dnnred.  I»  the.high  tension  spark  plugs  there  are  no  moving 
parts  and  it  is  not  difScult  to  make  the  device  gas  tight  and 
reasonably  heat  proof.  The  construction  is  extremely  simple, 
consisting  of  a  main  member  or  shell  which  is  screwed  into  the 
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Fig.  83. — Devices  for  productns;  spark  In  engine  cylinder. 

A.  Low-tenBlon  Igolter  piste.     B.  Ulgh-tenBlon  Bpnrk  plug. 

cylinder,  an  insulator  and  electrode  assembly  and  a  gland  to  pack 
the  joint  between  the  porcelain  insulator  and  the  plug  body. 
One  of  the  electrodes  is  attached  to  the  main  shell  while  the  other 
Gpark  point,  which  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  light  rod  or  wire, 
is  carried  to  the  centre  of  an  insulating  medium  which  prevents 
the  current  from  leaking  to  the  steel  shell  and  which  forces  it  to 
leap  the  air  gap  between  the  points.  While  spark  plug  construction 
varies   widely,  as  may  be  determined   by   comparing  the   device 


Fia.  84. — French  Ignition  plug. 


Fid.  85.— Soot-proof  sparkloR  plug. 


shown  at  Fig.  83  with  those  at  Figs.  84  and  85,  the  principle  of 
operation  is  the  same  in  all  types.  The  differences  are  in  matters 
of  minor  detail,  such  as  the  type  of  insulator  used  which  may  be 
porcelain,  mica,  steatite,  glass  or  combinations  of  these  materials 
and  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  electrode  and  spark 
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points.  There  is  practically  no  part  of  this  device  that  will  wear 
in  service,  and  even  should  a  plug  fail  to  work  because  of  a  cracked 
porcelain  or  other  defect  the  entire  device  may  be  renewed  for 
50  cents  or  75  cents  and  replaced  by  any  one  who  is  able  to  handle 
a  wrench.  In  most  forms  the  insulator  is  easily  removed  and  a 
spare  insulator  and  electrode  assembly  may  be  readily  substituted 
for  the  imperfect  one  with  ease. 

In  all  forms  of  gasoline  internal-combustion  engines,  the  spark 
plug  must  resist  350  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  must  stand 
a  high  temperature  (it  is  exposed  to  flame  under  pressure  at  a 
temperature  of  SjOOO'^),  and  in  addition  it  must  perfectly  insulate 
a  high-pressure  electric  current  of  from  10,000  to  25,000  volts. 
It  is  also  exposed  to  deposits  of  carbon  which  tend  to  allow  the 
spark  to  escape  by  providing  a  path  for  it  to  go  where  the  com- 
bustible gas  cannot  get  to  it,  thus  causing  misfires  or  total  stoppage 
of  motor.  When  they  fail  to  work  properly  it  is  always  because 
of  some  easily  remedied  fault  which  should  be  sought  intelligently 
and  removed.  In  case  of  failure  to  ignite  at  all,  the  first  thing 
to  inspect  is  your  coil;  see  that  the  vibrator  works  when  circuit 
is  on;  next,  remove  wire  from  top  of  plug,  hold  it  i  of  an  inch 
from  metal  parts  and  observe  if  spark  will  jump  the  gap.  It 
must  be  capable  of  jumping  at  least  six  times  the  space  of  gap 
between  spark  points  inside,  as  the  resistance  of  hot  gas  under 
pressure  is  much  greater  than  free  air.  If  spark  is  weak,  a  new 
battery  or  coil  is  required ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  supplied  at  once, 
a  plug  having  shorter  spark  gap  may  be  made  to  work,  or  the 
one  in  hand  may  have  gap  shortened. 

The  best  distance  for  most  circumstances  is  ^  of  an  inch,  but 
with  weak  battery  better  results  may  be  secured  by  a  shorter  gap. 
While  with  strong  spark,  capable  of  jumping  greater  resistance, 
a  more  certain  ignition  is  secured  by  having  a  somewhat  wider 
gap,  it  all  depends  on  the  power  of  coil  and  battery  or  of  the 
magneto  what  width  is  best,  and  changes  should  not  be  made  unless 
sure  that  extra  plugs  are  available.  If  the  spark  is  good,  the 
plug  should  next  be  removed  and  inspected  for  carbon  deposit, 
or  cracks  in  insulation.  Carbon  deposit  will  not  take  place  unless 
you  are  feeding  too  much  oil,  or  burning  more  gasoline  than  can 
be  completely  consumed.  If  carbonized,  the  deposit  may  be  washed 
out  with  gasoline  or  kerosene  and  a  small  sliver  of  wood.     If  an 
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inaulatdng  tube  is  cracked  or  broken,  a  new  one  must  be  inserted. 
If  sparking  end  of  plug  appears  all  right,  the  next  thing  is  to 
remove  gland  from  top  of  plug,  and  see  if  it  is  wet  or  coated  with 
carbon  on  inside.  If  wet,  it  must  be  wiped  dry,  and  replaced; 
if  black,  it  must  be  cleaned,  and  a  new  packing  washer  inserted 
inside  of  steel  shell   under  shoulder  of  porcelain. 


Fio.  8«. — Hammer  spark  Igniter. 


LOW   TENSION   lONITION   SYSTEMS 


The  application  of  a  low  tension  ignition  system  in  diagram 
form  is  shown  at  Fig.  86.  Tbe  source  of  current  is  a  battery 
one  end  of  which  is  grounded  to  the  engine,  while  the  other  is 
attached  to  the  spark  coil.  The  other  lead  of  the  spark  coil,  which 
is  in  series  with  the  battery,  is  connected  to  the  insulated  terminal 
of  the  anvil.  This  contact  point  (c)  is  kept  out  of  contact  with 
the  main  body  of  the  device  P  by  the  bushing  of  insulating 
material  (i).  The  hammer  member  A  is  attached  to  the  oscillating 
stem  S  which  is  actuated  by  the  lever  (d).     The  contact  points 
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are  shown  at  sy.  With  this  system  the  battery  is  short  circuited 
throu);h  the  spark  coil  all  the  time  the  points  x  and  y  are  in  contact. 
When  these  points  separate  a  brilliant  spark  is  produced. 

The  method  of  operating  an  igniter  plate  used  on  high  speed 
engines  of  the  automobile  type  is  illustrated  at  Fig.  87.  The  plate 
Z  ia  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder  so  that  the  points  project 


-Sliun'liiK  ac'tluu  uf  Looomobile  low-tension  Igniter  ptate. 


into  the  combustion  chamber.  The  hammer  4  is  inside  while  the 
hammer  operating  arm  5  is  on  the  exterior  of  the  plate.  A  tappet 
rod  9  is  guided  by  the  bushing  10  and  carries  a  cam  roll  assembly 
11  which  ia  in  contact  with  the  actuating  cam  employed  to  separate 
the  points.  The  view  at  A  shows  the  timing  of  this  low  tension 
igniter  plate. 
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A  complete  ignition  system  applied  to  a  four-cylinder  engine 
is  depicted  at  Fig.  88.  Two  sources  of  current  are  provided,  one 
a  mechanical  generator  of  the  magneto  form  for  regular  service 
while  the  other  or  emergency  source  is  a  battery  of  ten  dry  cells 
in  series.  A  two-way  switch  is  provided  so  either  battery  or 
magneto  may  be  used  as  desired.  The  four  igniters  are  connected 
to  a  common  bus  bar  which  is  insulated  from  the  metal  portions 
of  the  engine  and  which  is  connected  from  the  top  of  the  switch 
by  a  single  \\ire.  A  direct  wire  from  the  collector  brush  on  the 
magneto  is  attached  to  one  side  of  the  switch  while  a  conductor 
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Fig.  88. — Typical  four-cyliuder,  low-tension  ignition  system. 


from  the  spark  coil,  which  is  in  series  with  the  batteries,  connects 
to  the  other  side  of  the  switch.  One  of  the  battery  terminals  is 
attached  to  the  frame  or  base  of  the  engine  and  one  of  the  magneto 
armature  leads  is  also  grounded.  With  the  switch  lever  in  the 
position  indicated,  neither  the  magneto  or  battery  is  in  service, 
and  there  can  be  no  spark  in  the  cylinder.  If  the  switch  lever 
is  moved  to  the  right  the  current  will  be  derived  from  the  batteries, 
while  moving  it  to  the  bottom  on  the  left  will  disconnect  the 
battery  and  put  the  magneto  in  circuit  with  the  igniters.  Owing 
to  the  character  of  the  current  produced  by  the  average  magneto 
no  spark  coil  is  necessary  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  spark. 
In  the  diagram  shown  at  Fig.  89  a  low  tension  dynamo  is  used, 
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and  both  dynamo  and  battery  current  must  be  passed  through 
the  intensifying  coil  before  going  to  the  ignitor. 


S^mrk  Coll 

Fig.  89. — Dynamo  wiring. 


SIMPLE  BATTERY   IGNITION    METHODS 

The  components  of  a  simple  battery  ignition  system  of  the 
high  tension  type  are  shown  in  outline  form  at  Pig.  90  and  in 
very  clear  diagrammatic  form  at  Fig.  91.  The  source  of  current 
in  the  simple  diagram  is  a  storage  battery  which  is  wired  to  the 
induction  coil  by  a  direct  conductor  from  the  positive  terminal 
and  through  a  mechanically  operated  switch  or  circuit  breaker 
connected  to  the  negative  terminal.  The  induction  coil,  which  is 
shown  in  very  simple  form,  is  a  most  important  element.     It  is 
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composed  of  two  windings,  one  of  which  is  connected  into  the 
primary  or  battery  circuit  while  the  eecoodary  winding  is  attached 
to  the  spark  plu)E.  Every  time  the  rotary  cam  at  the  timer 
establishes  an  electrical  contact  with  the  insulated  segment  carried 
by  the  timer  case  a  current  of  electricity  will  flow  through  the 


Fio.  flO.— simple  Ignition  iiyxtem  for  one^ylinder  motor  HhowtnK  Important 
components  and  their  relation  tu  each  other. 


SIMPLE    BATTEKY    IGNITIO-V    METHODS 


pritnaiy  wtndinf;  of  the  induction  coil  nnd  this  will  produce  a 
current  of  high  voltage  in  the  secondary  winding  that  will  have 
sufficient  potential  to  overcome  the  air  gap  between  the  spark 
points  and  ignite  the  mixture.  As  the  rotary  cam  is  timed  so  it 
makes  contact  with  the  insulated  segment  only  at  the  time  when 
the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  its  compression  stroke,  a  spark  is 
produced  in  the  cylinder  only  when  the  compressetl  gas  must  be 
ignited.  In  an  engine  of  the  four-cycle  type,  which  is  shown  la 
outline  at  Fig.  91,  the  revolving  brush  of  ihe  timer  is  driven  at 
half  the  crankshaft  speed.    It  is  usually  attached  to  the  camshaft. 
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which  is  driven  by  a  cam  gear  having  twice  the  number  of  teeth 
of  the  gear  on  the  engine  crankshaft.  In  the  system  shown  at 
Fig.  91,  two  separate  sources  of  ignition  current  are  shown,  one 
a  battery  of  dry  cells,  the  other  a  storage  battery. 

The  practical  application  of  the  various  simple  ignition  methods 
to  a  single  cylinder  stationary  engine  are  clearly  shown  at  Fig.  92. 
At  A  we  have  the  simple  battery  ignition  system,  comprising  a 
dry  cell  battery  and  induction  coil,  a  suitable  timer  and  the  spark 
plug.  At  B  a  high  tension  magneto  suffices  to  supply  the  ignition 
current.  The  combination  system  shown  at  C  consists  of  an 
induction  coil  which  may  derive  its  energy  from  either  low  tension 
magneto  or  dry-cell  battery,  either  of  which  may  be  brought  into 
circuit  by  the  two  point  switch  attached  to  the  side  of  the  battery 
and  coil  box. 

INDUCTION   COIL   CONSTRUCTION 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  detail  of  construction  of  an 
induction-coil  of  suitable  size  for  the  ignition  of  the  explosive 
charge  of  a  gas,  gasoline,  or  oil-engine,  we  illustrate  in  Fig.  93 
the  details  of  such  a  coil  without  a  vibrator,  and  in  Fig.  94  the 
same  coil  with  the  vibrator.  A  coil  of  the  size  here  given  and 
detailed  should  give  a  full  and  hot  spark  for  any  ordinary  engine 
across  a  tj*j  to  V^-inch  space  between  the  electrodes.  Its  full-length 
spark  should  be  equal  to  a  jump  of  from  ^  to  f  of  an  inch  between 
wire  terminals.  The  iron  core,  H,  H,  is  made  up  of  annealed 
^^'i^e,  No.  20  wire  gauge,  6  inches  long,  as  many  pieces  as  can  be 
pushed  into  a  f-inch  paper  tube,  5|  inches  long,  made  by  wrapping 
paper  on  a  f  rod  with,  shellac  varnish  between  the  layers,  say  a 
half-dozen  layers,  and  shellac  the  outside.  Push  onto  each  end 
of  the  paper  tube  a  square  wooden  flange,  i  inch  thick,  4  inches 
diameter,  even  with  the  end  of  the  paper  tube  and  square  with  it. 
Fasten  the  wood  ends  strongly  with  shellac  and  shellac  their  entire 
surface. 

This  will  then  make  a  spool  4J  inches  long  for  winding  the 
coils.  Bore  a  hole  in  one  of  the  heads  close  to  the  paper  tube  to 
pass  one  end  of  the  primary  coil  through  and  another  a  little 
farther  around  to  receive  the  other  end.  Wind  on  the  spool  two 
layers  of  No.  16  double  cotton  or  silk-covered  copper  wire  with 
the  ends  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  spool  flange.     Give  the 
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coil  a  coat  of  shellac  var- 
Dish  and  dry.  Theu  wrap 
the  primary  coil  with 
three  thicknesses  of  papar 
with  shellac  varnish  be- 
'  tweeo  each  wrapping  with 
a  perfect  closure  at  the 
flanges  and  over  the  exit 
wires  of  the  primary.   Dry 

_,     „„     ,  ,      „      ,^,     .  and  shellac  the  outside. 

Fio.  !K.— Jiimpspnrk  roll,  nltliout 

vibnitor.  The  Becondary  coil  may 

lie  made  of  8  ounces  of 
double  silk-covered  copper  wire.  No.  36  gauge ;  commencing  by  pass- 
ing one  end  through  the  hole  in  the  opposite  flange  from  the  primary 
terminals  and  winding  closely  but  not  tight,  one  layer,  shellac 
and  cover  with  two  layers  of  paper,  shellaced,  and  a  third  layer 


closure  against  a  spark  passing  across 


at  each  end  to  make 

the  layers  at  the  ends  of  the 

spool.     Continue  this  hack 

and    forward    method    of 

winding     for     the     whole 

amount  of  wire,   covering 

each  layer  as  the  first,  and 

terminate  through  a   hole 

in  spool  flange  at  the  same 

end  as  it  commenced.   This 

should    not   be   a   hurried 

job;  give  each  layer  timn 

to  dry.     The  perfection  of 

the  whole  coil  depends  upon  its  thorough  insulation,  especially  at 

the  ends  of  the  layers,  where  the  difference  in  potential  is  greatest, 

with  a  liability  of  sparking  from  layer  to  layer  of  the  coil  and  the 

ruin  of  the  work.    The  coil  assembled  in  its  wooden  case  is  shown 

at  Fig.  95. 

Such  a  coil  may  be  used  without  a  vibrator,  and  referring  to 
Fig.  93,  in  which  the  leading  principles  of  construction  are  shown, 
P,  P,  M,  M  are  the  primary  binding  posts.  The  upper  posts,  P  and 
P,  are  connected  through  the  battery  and  switch.  The  lower  posts, 
M  and  M,  are  connected  through  the  breaker  on  the  reducing  gear 
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from  the  crank-shaft  represented  at  N,  F,  D,  G.  The  upper  post  P, 
and  the  lower  post  M,  are  directly  connected,  making  a  complete 
primary  circuit  from  the  battery  A,  through  the  switch  J  and  post 
P  around  the  core  and  post  M  to  the  breaker  at  D,  and  through  the 
lower  post  M  and  across  by  the  upper  post  P  to  the  battery. 
The  condenser  L  is  composed  of  strips  of  tin-foil  separated  by 
parafSned  paper  in  series  and  connected  at  M  M  as  a  shunt 
across  the  contact-breaker  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  an  extra 
current  induced  in  the  primary  coil  by  the  breaking  of  the  circuit, 
which  would  tend  to  prolong  the  magnetization  of  the  core  beyond 
the  desired  limit  in  a  high-speed  engine. 

The  condenser  may  be  made  of  a  size  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
hollow  base  upon  which  the  coil  is  to  be  fixed,  and  made  up  of  about 
71  sheets  of  pladn.uncalendered  writing  paper,  say  5  by  8  inches, 
dipped  in  melted  parafSne  or  varnished  with  shellac  on  each  side ; 
interleaved  with  70  sheets  of  tin-foil,  cut  4  by  7  inches,  with  an  ear 
at  one  corner  of  each  sheet  to  project  beyond  the  paper  sufficient 
to  allow  of  the  alternate  sheets  to  be  connected  together  on 
opposite  comers.  The  pile  may  then  be  clamped  together  with  2 
pieces  of  board  well  shellaced.  The  ears  of  each  set  of  35  sheets 
may  then  be  pressed  together  an4  clamped  for  connecting  to  the 
binding  posts  M  M.  Condensers  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
and  many  jump-spark  coils  are  in  use  without  them.  The  theory 
is  that  the  electro-magnetic  force  of  self-induction  in  the  primary, 
which  is  principally  instrumental  in  causing  the  spark  at  break 
contact,  will  expend  most  of  its  energy  in  charging  the  condenser, 
causing  the  break-spark  of  the,  primary  to  be  less  and  the  current 
to  become  zero  with  greater  rapidity.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
condenser  on  the  spark  volume  of  the  secondary  is  very  great,  pro- 
ducing what  is  commonly  called  a  fat  spark. 

The  vibrating  coil  (Pig.  94)  is  of  the  same  general  construction 
as  described,  with  the  addition  of  a  spring  vibrator  shown  at  P  6. 
The  steel  spring  GP  may  be  1^  inches  in  length  aiid  i  inch  in 
width,  fastened  to  a  post  at  P  and  fixed  to  a  small  armature  of 
soft  iron  at  G  with  a  platinum  or,  what  is  better,  an  alloy  of 
platinum  and'  iridium  contact  piece  at  E.  D  is  a  brass  post  with 
a  platinum-iridium-point  adjusting  screw,  and  connected  to  the 
breaker  N  and  to  the  condenser  K  L,  completing  the  primary 
circuit  through  the  post  P,  the  switch  J,  and  the  breaker  B.    The 
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Fio.  95. — Part  sectional  view  of  simple  Induction  coQ,  an  Important  com- 
ponent of  all  battery  IfinltloD  groups,  and  sometimes 
used  with  magnetos. 

oBBce  of  the  vibrator  is  to  give  a  rapid  intermission  of  the  primary 
current  while  the  commutator  bar  C  is  in  contact  with  the  spring  B. 
By  this  means  the  induced  secondary  current  also  becomes  inter- 
mittent and  so  secures  a  succession  of  sparks  at  the  electrodes  that 
insures  a  positive  ignition.  A  coil  of  this  nature  may  be  purchased 
more  cheaply  than  the  cost  of  making. 

The  length  and  stiffness  of  a  vibrator  spring  on  a  jump-spark 
coil  causes  considerable  variation  in  its  time  beat  and  in  this  way, 
by  varying  the  time  of  ignition,  may  influence  a  motor's  running 
not  easily  observed  and  this  source  of  trouble  may  become  a  cause 
of  anxious  .search  in  the  action  of  very  high-speed  motors.  A 
vibrator  may  have  a  possible  variation  of  from  15  to  150  strokes 
per  second,  and  the  sparking  time  may  therefore  vary  from  ^ 
to  riff  of  a  second. 

With  a  motor  running  1.800  revolutions  per  minute,  a  revolu- 
tion is  A  oE  ^  second,  so  that  the  strokes  of  the  vibrator  at  15,  30, 
45,  60,  and  120,  may  coincide  with  the  strokes  of  the  motor  and 
their  synchronism  will  produce  exact  and  uniform  time  sparks. 
Any  variation  in  the  running  time  of  the  motor  and  the  time  vibra- 
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tion  of  the  armature  will  advaDCe  or  retard  the  sparking  moment; 
80  that  for  the  moat  uniform  sparking  effect  under  the  varying 
speed  of  a  motor,  the  highest  effective  speed  of  the  vibrator  will 
give  the  best  results. 


Fio.  96.— Simple  wiring  scbeme  when  four-cj-lloder  magaeto  1b  utilized  fur 

gas-engine  Ignition.    Magneto  members  sliown  separate  to  facilitate 

explanation  of  prlnclptea  ol  operation. 
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The  high  tension  magneto  is  in  the  form  generally  used  in 
automobile  ignition  systems  and  its  popularity  is  increasing  among 
other  gas-engine  operators  and  manufacturers  as  well.  The 
advantages  of  the  true  high  tension  magneto  are  that  it  comprises 
in  one  d'evice  all  the  elements  of  the  current  generating  and 
intensifying  appliances  and  all  that  is  needed  in  connection  with 
a  high  tension  magneto  to  complete  the  ignition  system  are  the 
spark  plugs  and  the  wires  by  which  they  are  connected  to  the 
instrument.  A  marked  advantage  of  the  high  tension  magneto 
is  that  forms  adapted  for  four-cylinder  engines  are  but  little  more 
complicated  than  those  utilized  in  connection  with  the  simpler 
poweii  plants.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  number  of  contacts 
in  the  distributor  and  the  speed  at  which  the  device  is  driven. 
The  wiring  diagram  of  a  typical  high  tension  magneto  employed 
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for  four-cylinder  ignition  is  clearly  shown  at  Pig.  96.  The  various 
parts  of  a  true  high  tension  magneto,  separated  in  order  that  their 
construction  may  be  readily  ascertained,  are  shown  in  some  detail 
at  Pig.  97. 

The  armature  of  a  high  tension  magneto  is  of  the  two-pole 
type  having  an  approximately.  H  section  wound  with  two  coils  of 
wire.  One  of  these  is  a  comparatively -coarse  one,  that  corresponds 
to  the  primary  of  an  induction  coil  while  the  other,  which  is  of 
finer  wire,  takes  the  place  of  the  secondary  coil.  The  armature  ia 
usually  mounted  on  ball  bearings  to  insure  its  easy  rotation  and 
to  guard  against  untimely  bearing  depreciation.  The  magnetic 
field  in  the  device  shown?  at  Pig.  97  is  composed  of  two  pairs  of 
compound  horse-shoe  magnets  which  are  attached  to  pole  pieces 
forming  the  armature  tunnel.  A  condenser  is  mounted  on  and 
turns  with  the  armature  and  it  is  in  shunt  with  the  contact  points 
in  the  magneto  breaker  box.  A  true  high  tension  magneto  is 
always  driven  by  positive  chain  or  gear  drive  and  is  invariably 
timed  in  such  a  way  that  the  contact  points  on  the  contact  breaker 
will  separate  only  when  a  -spark  is  desired  in  the  engine. 

On  a  four-cylinder  engine  the  magneto  is  -driven  at  crankshaft 
speed  and  the  arrangement  of  the  contact  breaker  is  such  that 
the  points  separate  twice  during  eacji  revolution  -of  the  armature. 
Every  time  the  points  are  separated  a  current  of  electricity  leaves 
the  armature  by  a  high  tension  collecting  brush  which  bears  on 
an  insulated  contact  ring  carried  at  one  end  of  the  armature  shaft 
and  is  led  to  a  distributing  brush  at  the  centre  of  the  secondary 
current  distributing  member.  The  spark  plugs  are  attached  to 
wires  which  lead  to  the  segments  in  the  distributor,  there  being 
one  segment  for  each  spark  plug.  The  distributor  shaft  is  revolved 
at  half  armature  speed  by  means  of  suitable  reduction  gears  and 
as  the  revolving  contact  brush  closes  the  circuit  with  one  of  the 
segments  each  time  that  the  spark  points  separate,  a  current  of 
electricity  is  directed  to  the  plug  which  is  in  the  cylinder  about 
to  fire.  It  will  be  apparent  that  a  high  tension  magneto  includes 
current  generating  and  commutating  means  as  well  as  the  timing 
mechanism.  A  magneto  for  a  two-cylinder  four-cycle  engine  would 
have  but  two  distributor  segments  and  would  be  driven  at  cam- 
shaft speed  or  half  that  of  the  crankshaft.  A  magneto  for  a 
three-cylinder  engiije  would  have  the  segments  spaced  120  degrees 
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apart  in  the  distributor  and  would  turn  at  three-quarters  crank- 
shaft speed.  On  a  six-cylinder  motor,  the  distributor  would  be 
provided  with  six  segments  spaced  60  degrees  apart  and  the 
armature  would  turn  at  one  and  one-half  times  crankshaft  speed. 
When  used  on  two-cycle  engines  the  speed  would  be  doubled. 

The  contact  breaker  corresponds  to  the  timer  of  a  battery 
ignition  system.  In  its  most  popular  form  it  consists  of  a  fixed 
member  which  carries  one  of  the  platinum  contact  screws  while 
the  movable  bell  crank  carries  the  other  platinum  contact.  The 
condenser  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  induction  coil 
previously  described,  as  it  absorbs  the  surplus  current  due  to 
self  induction  between  the  various  windings  of  the  armature.  The 
safety  spark  gap  is  interposed  between  the  high  tension  brush  and 
the  ground  in  such  a  way  that  any  excess  current  that  might 
injure  the  winding  if  allowed  to  go  through  the  instrument  in 
the  regular  manner  will  be  permitted  to  flow  to  the  ground 
without  passing  through  the  external  circuit.  This. device  performs 
the  same  function  for  the  magneto  as  the  safety  valve  does  for 
a  steam  boiler. 

TRANSFORMER   COIL   MAGNETO   SYSTEMS 

Another  form  of  magneto  ignition  system  that  has  received 
some  application,  also  delivers  a  current  of  high  potential  to  the 
spark  plugs.  But  this  current  is  not  derived  directly  from  the 
magneto  armature  as  is  the  case  in  the  true  high  tension  type. 
The  armature  is  wound  with  a  single  coil  of  wire  and  delivers  a 
current  of  low  potential  which  must,  be  intensified  in  value  before 
it  will  have  sufficient  power  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air 
gap  at  the  spark  plug.  The  accepted  method  of  increasing  the 
voltage  of  the  current  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  distributor  of 
the  magneto  is  to  pass  it  through  an  induction  coil  or  transformer 
which  may  be  incorporated  in  the  device  as  at  Fig.  98  or  carried 
as  a  separate  fitting  as  in  Fig.  99.  Where  the  coil  is  housed  under 
the  arch  of  the  magnets,  as  in  the  Connecticut  magneto,  one  obtains 
practically  as  compact  an  ignition  device  as  a  true  high  tension 
form  and  the  wiring  is  no  more  complicated.  With  the  transformer 
coil  as  a  separate  fitting  a  certain  amount  of  primary  wire  is 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  secondary  wiring  which  com- 
plicates the  ignition  system  to  some  extent.     Those  who  favor  the 
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transformer  coil  system  contend  that  by  transforming  the  current 
in  a  separate  eoil,  not  only  more  eBBcient  windings  can  be 
secured  but  better  opportunities  are  provided  for  housing  a 
large  condenser  and  obtaining  positive  insulation  of  the  high 
tension  windings.  Both  forms  have  been  used  successfully,  and 
as  the  high  tension  type  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  capable  of 
igniting  any  gas  charge  that  the  trajisformer  eoil  type  will  explode, 
in  view  of  the  mariied  simplicity  of  the  true  high  tension  device 
it  18  the  most  generally  applied  where  energetic  ignition  is  desired 
with  minimum  complication. 

SOME  TYPICAL  IGNITION   SYSTEMS 

Mention  has  been  previously  made  of  the  vibrator  lag  and  its 
effect  on  the  ignition  of  a  multiple  cylinder  engine.    In  an  attempt 
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to  synchronize  the  explosions,  i.  e.,  to  have  them  all  occur  at  the 
same  relative  point  in  the  cycle  and  to  have  a  spark  of  practically 
the  same  value,  high  tension  distributor  systems  are  employed  in 
which  a  single  unit  coil  having  but  one  vibrator  is  used  to  serve 
all  cylinders  as  at  Fig.  100.  The  form  shown,  which  is  a  straight 
battery  system,  utilizes  a  storage  battery  for  regular  ignition  service 
and  a  dry 'cell  battery  for  emergency  use.  The  high  tension  wire 
from  the  coil  is  led  to  the  central  point  of  the  distributor,  which 
is  practically  the  same  in  constructibn  as  that  of  a  magneto  and 
the  high  tension  current  is  commutated  to  each  of  the  four  plugs 
in  succession.  A  four-point  contact  timer  is  employed  to  interrupt 
the  primary  energy  and  is  carried  at  the  lower  part  of  the  dis- 
tributor housing.  The  distributor  consists  of  two  distinct  members 
which  are  electrically  insulated  from  each  other,  the  lower  one 
or  timer  for  interrupting  the  primary  current  while  the  upper 
one  distributes  the  current  of  high  potential  or  voltage. 

A  very  complete  double  ignition  system  in  which  both  a  magneto 
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Fig.  100. — Methods  of  employing  single  coll  to  lire  four  cylinders  when 
secondary  current  is  distributed  instead  of  battery  energy. 
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Storage 
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Fig.  101. — Practical  application  of  double  ignition  system  to  four-cylinder 

power  plant. 


and  battery  are  depended  on  and  which  consists  of  two  separate 
and  independent  ignition  groups  is  shown  at  Fig.  101.  Each 
ignition  system  has  its  own  set  of  spark  plugs  and  the  engine  may 
be  run  on  either  as  desired.  This  form  of  ignition  has  been  widely 
applied  on  the  automobile  and  motor  boat  power  plants.  Another 
double  ignition  system  in  which  a  battery  or  magneto  may  be  used 
as  desired  is  illustrated  at  Fig.  102.  This  system  demands  a 
magneto  construotion  incorporating  two  secondary  distributors, 
one  for  each  set  of  spark  plugs.  As  the  details  of  wiring  of  this 
and  the  other  systems  are  so  clearly  shown  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  describe  them  further. 

It  has  been  found  possible  on  large  engines  of  the  high  speed 
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types  ta  materially  increase  the  power  by  using  two-spark  ignition. 
This  is  especially  true  in  engines  of  the  T  head  form  having  valves 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinders.  In  order  to  apply  the  system 
successfully,  a  double  pole  spark  plug  such  as  shown  at  Fig.  103A 
must  be  used  in  connection  with  a  regular  single  pole  plug  as 
shown  at  B.  As  will  be  apparent  the  double  pole  plug  is  a  member 
that  is  completely  insulated  from  the  engine  and  in  which  a 
complete  circuit  is  obtained  without  any  chance  of  leakage  to  the 
steel  body.    The  current  enters  the  top  terminal  and  passes  dowrf 
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FiQ.  102. — Double  iguitioii  system,  showing  wiring  for  both  battery  and 
magneto,  and  all  parts  to  be  inspected  in  event 

of  ignition  trouble. 
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Fig.  103. — Double  pole  spark  plug  and  method  of  applying  it  to  obtain  two 

sparks  in  the  cylinder. 

through  the  central  electrode  to  the  sparking  head.  This  central 
electrode  is  thoroughly  insulated  by  a  mica  tube  and  washer  from 
the  metal  tube  carrying  the  spark  points  and  in  electrical  connection 
with  the  terminal  at  the  side  of  the  spark  plug.  After  the  current 
overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  air  gap,  instead  of  passing  to  the 
ground  as  in  the  single  point  plugs,  it  flows  along  the  metal  tube 
and  out  through  the  side  terminal  and  the  short  wire  to  the 
insulated  terminal  of  the  regular  patterned  plug.  The  spark,  after 
leaping  the  gap  at  the  conventional  form  of  plug,  is  grounded  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  double  plug  system  outlined  is  more  suitable  for  battery 
ignition  groups  than  where  magneto  ignition  is  used.  When  a 
double  system  is  desired  with  a  magneto,  the  best  method  is  to 
use  a  double  distributor  form  with  two  sets  of  spark  plugs,  each 
set   being   served   by   one   distributor.      The    contact  breaker    is 
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arranged  so  that  it  times  the  spark  for  both  distributors.  When 
the  two  spark  system  is  used  it  is  claimed  that  the  increase  of 
power  is  noticed  only  at  speeds  over  1000  B.  P.  M  In  some  cases 
the  power  output  has  increased  20%  with  the  two  spark  system 
over  the  best  record  previously  made  with  the  single  spark  method. 
The  reason  for  the  increase  of  power  is  said  to  be  more  rapid 
ignition  of  the  compacted  charge,  which  is  kindled  at  two  points 
instead  of  at  but  one  portion  of  the  combustion  chamber. 


CHAPTER    XI 

CYLINDER  LUBRICATION,   COOLING  AND  EXHAUST  SILENCERS 

The  lubrication  of  cylinders  of  explosive  motors  is  a  matter  of 
^eat  importance,  as  the  intensely  hot  gases  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  lubricating  oil,  although  the  oil  is  in  contact  with  a  com- 
paratively cool  metallic  surface,  have  an  evaporative  effect,  tending 
to  thicken  the  oil  into  a  gummy  lining  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
To  avoid  this  and  keep  a  perfect  lubrication,  an  oil  that  is  adapted 
to  this  severe  heat  trial  should  be  used  and  fed  to  the  cylinder 
walls  and  piston  in  constant  flow,  and  not  too  much  or  too  little, 
but  just  enough  so  that  the  oil  cannot  be  pushed  into  the  combustion 
chamber  in  excess,  so  as  to  be  blown  through  the  exhaust-valve 
to  clog  the  passages  with  oily  soot.  The  sight-feed  and  capillary 
drop-oil  feeders  have  been  perfected  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
United  States  that  they  are  widely  used.  Yet  on  some  engines 
with  revolving  valve-cam  shafts,  the  facility  for  obtaining  easily 
the  motion  for  a  mechanical  lubricator  has  made  this  form  most 
popular. 

In  Fig.  104  is  illustrated  a  mechanical  lubricator  used  on  the 
Crossley  engines  in  England,  and.  with  some  variations  on  other 
European  and  American  engines.  A  small  belt  from  the  valve- 
cam  shaft  to  the  pulley  A  gives  the  required  motion  to  the  spindle 
and  crank  C  C,  to  which  is  loosely  attached  a  wire  D,  that  dips 
into  the  oil  and  carries  a  minute  portion  to  the  wiper  E,  from 
which  the  oil  drops  into  the  passage  to  the  cylinder.  In  Pigs.  105 
and  106  are  shown  a  section  and  plan  of  a  lubricator  used  on 
the  Robey  engines,  which  is  an  improvement  over  the  previous 
one,  in  that  it  has  a  small  receptacle  above  the  level  of  the  main 
oil  cistern,  which  is  fed  by  a  revolving  shaft  and  crank  arm  with 
drop  wire  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  and  wiping  the 
oil  on  a  fixed  wiper  over  the  receptacle,  from  which  a  second  crank 
arm  and  drop  wire  lifts  the  oil  to  the  wiper  that  feeds  the  passa^re 
to  the  cylinder.    By  this  arrangement  the  oil  for  the  cylinder  is 
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drawn  from  a  fixed  level,  and  the  feed  is  therefore  perfectly 
uniform  at  any  level  of  the  oil  in  the  cistern. 

Strict  attention  ehonld  be  given  to  the  quali^  of  the  oil  used 
in  the  cylinder.  Such  oil  is  now  made  and  sold  as  gas-engine  cylin- 
der oil  of  a  less  density  and  viscosity  than  the  ordinary  cylinder  oil, 
and  more  fluid,  so  that  it  flows  readily  over  the  surface  of  the  piston. 
Such  oil  does  not  readily  gum  in  the  cylinder  and  on  the  piston.  It 
evaporates  more  readily  than  heavy  oil  and  in  a  measure  mixes 
with  the  eiplofflve  charge,  and  is  burned  and  discharged  with  the 


gases  of  the  exhaust,  thus  avoiding  the  sooty  oil  that  lodges  in 
the  mufQer  and  exhaust-pipe  from  the  heavier  oils.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  finely  pulverized  ^apbite  used  with  this  oil  occasionally 
is  said  to  give  good  results  as  a  cylinder  lubricant  and  imparts 
a  smooth  and  glossy  surface  to  both  cylinder  and  piston.  For  all 
other  parts  of  the  engine  the  best  engine  oil  is  none  too  good. 
The  poorer  grades  of  machinery  oil  are  not  eccnomieal  at  any 
price.  The  oil  feed  to  the  main  journals  of  a  motor  is  of  importance 
as  to  its  constancy,  and  has  suggested  some  ingenious  devices  for 
this  purpose  in  the  form  of  chain  belts  and  rings  running  over 
the  journals  and  dipping  into  an  oil  bath.    In  Fig.  107  we  illustrate 
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tbe  ring  feed  aa  used  on  the  Mietz  &  Weiss  and  other  oil-engines. 
A  cavity  at  the  outer  end  of  the  journal  box.returns  the  excess  of 
oil  to  the  oil-well,  aa  shown  in  the  illustration. 

LUBRICATTNO  OILS,  THEIB  ACTION,  PROPERTIES  AND  TESTS 
Oil  used  for  lubricating  purposes  must  form  a  definite  film 
between  the  running  surfaces  of  greater  or  lesser  thickness, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  pressure  tending  to  keep  the 
bearings  in  contact  and  upon  the  body  of  the  oil.  To  secure  perfect 
lubrication,   the   film   must  always   be  of   sufficient   thickness   to 


Fig.  107. — ^The  constant  oil-feeder. 

prevent  actual  metallic  contact  between  the  bearings  points  or 
surfaces.  The  oil  should  not  only  have  sufficient  body  to  fill  the 
microscopic  cavities  or  pores  in  the  metal  but  it  must  also  have 
sufficient  elasticity  to  yield  to  the  rougher  points  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  high  spots  on  the  shaft  are  prevented  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  bearing  body  and  low  spots  are  sustained  without 
a  perceptible  change  in  the  position  of  the  rotating  member.  The 
oil  should  not  permanently  identify  itself  with  either  member  of 
the  bearing  but  should  remain  an  intermediate  film  having  portions 
that  are  in  constant  motion.  Those  portions  of  the  film  which 
are  closest  to  the  fixed  bearing  member  remain  nearly  at  rest  while 
the  particles  constituting  those  portions  which  are  practically  in 
contact  with  the  journal  tend  to  take  this  motion.  Between  these 
two  surfaces  are  particles  whose  velocity  is  a  mean  between  the 
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two  extremes  of  rest  and  motion.  When  rubbing  surfaces  are 
lubricated  with  oil  there  is  a  constant  movement  of  the  particles 
upon  one  another  and  the  ease  with  which  this  movement  of  oil 
ottcurs  determines  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  bearing.  The 
use  of  a  heavy  viscous  oil  which  flows  with  difficulty  produces 
more  friction  than  an  oil  of  lesser  body.  Thus  any  oil  lubricated 
surfaces  float  on  a  film  of  fluid  which  yields  to  their  inequalities 


Fig.  108.— Simple  gravity-feed  oil  cups  wltb  glaHS  body  to  show  height  of 

lubricant  in  container,  and  sight  gauges  to  give  visible 

evidence  of  amount  ot  oil  supplied. 

and  makes  up  for  their  low  spots.  For  best  results,  there  must 
be  a  constant  renewal  of  the  supply  of  oi'  an<i  a  corresponding 
waste  or  discharge  of  used  lubricant  from  between  the  rubbing 
surfaces. 

We  present  herewith  the  specifications  of  the  U.  S.  War 
Department  for  engine  oil  to  be  used  in  gas  or  gasoline  engines 
having  water-cooled  cylinders.    All  the  specifications  outlined  give 
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in  some  detail  the  different  tests  the  oil  must  pass  in  order  to  be 
used.  The  general  rule  that  the  oil  must  be  a  pure  filtered  mineral 
oil  and  that  it  must  be  free  from  acid,  alkali  and  suspended  matter 
applies  to  all  lubricants  specified  except  a  compounded  oil  used 
in  kerosene-engine  cylinders.  The  oil  for  general  use  must  pass 
the  following  test :  Specific  Gravity  —  Must  not  be  less  than  .874 
nor  more  than  .877  at  60  degrees  P.  Flash  —  Must  not  flash  below 
385  degrees  F.  Fire  —  Must  not  burn  below  430  degrees  F. 
Viscosity  —  Must  not  be  less  than  4.61  at  50  degrees  C.    Cold  Test 

—  Oil  must  flow  at  temperature  of  33  degrees  F.  Acid  —  Must 
not  give  an  acid  reaction  on  polished  copper  in  24  hours.    Alkali 

—  Ash  must  not  show  an  alkaline  reaction.  Water  —  Must  not 
froth  or  bump  when  heated  in  flash  cups,  as  this  shows  the  presence 
of  H^O.  Saponification  —  Must  be  unaffected  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  caustic  potash. 

Medium  duty  engine  oil  must  conform  to  the  following: 
Specific  Gravity  —  Not  less  than  .875  nor  more  than  .879  at 
60  degrees  F.  Flash  —  Must  not  flash  below  380  degrees  F. 
Fire  — -  Must  not  burn  below^  420  degrees  F.  Viscosity  —  Must 
not  be  less  than  2.98  (Engler)  at  50  degrees  C.  Cold 
Test  —  Must  flow  at  a  temperature  of  22  degrees  F.  In  other 
respects,  it  is  the  same  as  the  oil  previously  described. 

Engine  oil  for  severe  duty  should  have  the  following  properties : 
Specific  Gravity  —  Must  not  be  less  than  .877  nor  more  than 
.880  at  60  degrees  F.  Flash  —  Must  not  flash  below  340  degrees  F. 
Fire  —  Must  not  burn  below  390  degrees  F.  Viscosity  —  Not  to 
be  less  than  4.50  (Engler)  at  50  degrees  C.  Cold  Test  —  Oil  must 
flow  at  32  degrees  F. 

The  engine  oil  for  kerosene  engine  cylinders  is  not  a  pure 
mineral  oil  but  is  compounded  of  20%  acidless  tallow  oil  and 
80%  filtered  mineral  oil.  It  should  be  free  from  acid,  alkali  and 
suspended  matter  and  must  also  be  free  of  water.  As  regards 
saponification,  if  the  oil  is  treated  wdth  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  it  should  show  20%  tallow  oil  in  the  form  of  soap.  It 
must  conform  to  the  following  tests :  Specific  Gravity  —  Not  less 
than  .884  and  not  more  than  .888  at  60  degrees  F.  Flash  —  Must 
not  flash  below  395  degrees  F.  Fire  —  Must  not  burn  below  430 
degrees  F.  Viscosity  —  Not  less  than  4.06  at  50  degrees  C.  Cold 
Test  —  Must  flow  at  30  degrees  F. 
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The  S.  A.  E.  specification  for  light  lubricating  oils  suitable  for 
automobile  engines  is  as  follows:  Oil  should  be  derived  from  a 
mineral  base,  should  be  free  of  animal  fillers,  acid,  alkali,  or 
suspended  matter.  Should  also  be  free  from  water  and  should 
show  no  traces  of  fatty  oils  when  subjected  to  the  saponification 
test.  The  following  properties  are  desired :  Specific  Gravity  — 
Not  less  than  32  degrees  Baume  which  is  equivalent  to  .864  and 
not  more  than  38  degrees  B.  which  is  equivalent  to  .886  at  60 
degrees  F.  Flash  Point  —  Not  less  than  400  degrees  F.  Fire  Test 
—  Not  less  than  450  degrees  F.  Viscosity  at  100  degrees  F.  with 
Saybolt  Viscosimeter,  300  seconds.  At  210  degrees  F.  40  to  50 
seconds.     Carbon  Residue  —  Not  over  0.50%. 

Instructions  are  appended  for  making  a  number  of  simple  tests 
to  determine  the  presence  of  carbon  and  acid,  and  also  the  accepted 
methods  of  making  flash  and  cold  tests. 

Carbon  in  Oils :  All  oils  for  lubrication  should  be  pure  minerals, 
without  any  admixtures  of  animal  or  vegetable  oils.  The  heavier 
the  oil,  the  higher  the  fire  test  and  viscosity  test,  but  also  in  an 
oil  of  this  character  the  darker  will  be  the  color  which  necessarily 
means  a  greater  amount  of  carbon.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
get  as  light  an  oil  as  possible,  as  color  denotes  very  largely  the 
amount  of  carbon  contained  in  the  oil.  Buyers  should  be  cautioned, 
however,  against  purchasing  oils  that  have  been  bleached  with 
acid.  Oils  that  have  their  color  lightened  in  this  manner  usually 
contain  traces  of  acids  which  are  destructive  to  the  metal  of  the 
working  parts  of  the  engine,  and  oils  of  this  character  contain 
all  of  their  original  carbon. 

Free  carbon  can  only  be  removed  from  an  oil  by  actual  filtration 
through  bone  black,  fullers  earth,  etc.,  thus  lightening  the  oil  without 
deteriorating  its  lubricating  properties. 

Acid  Test:  A  very  simple  test  to  detect  acid  in  an  oil  is  with 
Blue  Litmus  Paper,  which  will  show  a  pinkish  color  if  there  is 
any  acid  present.  Another  sensitive  test,  and  a  very  practical  one, 
is  to  partly  cover  a  polished  steel  or  copper  plate  with  a  strip 
of  flannel  or  lamp-wick  saturated  with  the  lubricant  to  be  tested. 
Expose  this  to  the  sunlight  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  When 
the  plate  is  wiped  dry  if  the  lubricant  is  free  from  acid  the  metal 
will  have  retained  it=;  gloss.  If  dull  spots  have  developed  on  the 
surface  covered  it  is  the  sign  of  the  presence  of  acid. 
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Plash  Test:  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  take  a 
flash  test  of  an  oil  by  heating  a  small  quantity  in  a  porcelain 
vessel  over  a  Bunsen  Flame,  stirring  the  oil  with  a  thermometer 
and  applying  a  lighted  match  to  the  surface  of  the  oil  occasionally. 
When  a  bluish  flame  spreads  over  the  liquid  and  dies  out  quickly 
the  temperature  should  be  noted,  for  this  is  the  flash  point.  From 
about  410  to  420  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  a  proper  flash  point. 

No  cylinder  oil  should  have  a  flash  pwint  lower  than  400  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  nor  higher  than  450  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  viscosity 
should  4iot  be  lower  than  200  at  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  nor  higher 
than  500. 

Cold  Test:  Another  point  that  is  of  interest,  especially  in 
winter  time,  is  to  obtain  an  oil  with  a  proper  cold  test..  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  give  a  mineral  oil  a  very  low  cold  test; 
and  one  that  shows  from  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  below  freezing 
point  may  be  considered  all  right  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  very 
small  matter  to  test  this  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil 
in  a  test  tube  and  surrounding  the  test  tube  with  cracked  ice, 
over  which  is  sprinkled  a  handful  of  salt.  The  thermometer  should 
then  be  introduced  into  the  oil  and  the  temperature  noted  at  w^hich 
it  begins  to  solidify,  for  this  is  its  cold  test.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  darker  the  oil  the  poorer  the  cold  test,  as  the  heaviest 
oils  solidify  most  rapidly. 

GRAVITY  OIL  CUPS  WITH  SIGHT  PEED 

Thf  simplest  devices  for  supplying  lubricating  oil  to  the  gas- 
engine  cylinder  are  the  various  forms  of  sight  feed  lubricators 
or  oil  cups  which  have  been  widely  employed  in  general  steam 
engineering  practice  for  some  time.  Two  devices  of  this  nature 
are  shown  at  Fig.  108.  That  at  A  is  adapted  to  supply  lubricant 
to  two  bearings  points,  each  being  contr611ed  by  its  independent 
adjustment,  while  that  at  B  discharges  the  lubricant  into  a  manifold 
from  which  it  goes  to  the  various  bearings  connected  to  the  four 
leads.  They  consist  essentially  of  an  oil  container,  usually  com- 
posed of  a  glass  body  w^hich  is  held  at  the  top  and  bottom  between 
metal  flanges.  This  permits  one  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  oil 
available  at  a  glance.  In  the  form  shown  at  A  two  central  supply 
tubes  terminate  in  small  compartments  under  the  main  body  which 
also  have  a  glass  wall  or  inset  so  the  drops  of  oil  may  be  seen 
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dripping  from  the  end  of  the  supply  tube.  The  amount  of  oil  is 
regulated  by  an  adjustable  needle  valve  which  makes  it  possible 
to  compensate  for  differences  in  temperature  and  viscosity  by 
regulating  the  size  of  the  oil  supply  orifice.  The  needle  valves 
are  normally  spring-retained  against  the  seat  and  may  be  lifted  to 
allow  the  oil  to  flow  by  a  small  fulenimed  lever  on  top  of  the 
knurled  adjusting  nut.  In  the  device  shown  at  A  the  oil  is  allowed 
to  feed  in  the  cup  to  the  right  because  the  needle  valve  is  raised 
from  its  seat  while  no  oil  can  flow  in  the  member  at  the  left  on 
account  of  the  valve  being  seated.  AVhile  the  sight  feed  oiler  has 
been  very  practical  on  stationary  engines,  where  they  could  be 


given  the  attention  they  need,  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for 
severe  service  such  as  obtains  in  motor  vehicle  and  marine  practice, 
or  the  mechanical  lubrication  systems  in  which  the  oil  is  forced 
positively  to  the  bearing  points  by  pressure  produced  by  some 
form  of  pump. 

FORMS  OP   OIL  PUMPS 

When  positively  driven  oil  pumps  are  used  one  is  sure  that 
the  oil  will  be  delivered  to  all  bearing  points,  whereas  in  the 
sight  feed  or  gravity  oiler,  if  the  lubricant  thickens,  or  if  the 
opening  in  the  supply  pipe  becomes  clogged  with  some  small  pieot 
ol  foreign  matter,  such  as  a  bit  of  lint  or  wax,  the  oil  feed  stops ; 
and  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  considerable  amount  in  the 
crank  case  the  engine  may  be  injured  by  failure  of  the  lubricant 
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to  reach  the  bearing  point.  Two  forms  of  oil  pumps  are  shown 
at  Fig.  109.  That  at  A  is  a  simple  plunger  type  operated  by  an 
eccentric  cam  driven  by  the  engine  which  delivers  a  definite 
quanlity  of  oil  (which  may  be  regulated  by  altering  the  pump 
stroke)  to  a  sight  feed  device  from  which  the  oil  is  forced  to  the 
bearing  point.  The  pump  shown  at  B  is  a  gear  pump  designed 
to  maintain  a  constant  circulation  of  lubricant  in  engines  that 
are  lubricated  by  the  constant  level  splash  system. 

Various  forms  of  individual  pump  lubricators  are  shown  at 
Fig-  110.  The  sectional  view  at  A  shows  the  method  of  drive  by 
a  belt  pulley  on  the  exterior  of  the  device  which  operates  worm 
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Ifeai'iug  to  actuate  the  pump  plungers  in  the  interior  of  the  case. 
The  form  shown  at  B  is  provided  with  two  leads  and  is  driven 
by  a  ratchet  which  is  adapted  to  feed  oil  by  a  reciprocating  move- 
meat  instead  of  the  continual  rotary  movement.  The  device  shown 
at  C  contains  eight  individnal  oil  pumps  and  will  deliver  oil  to 
eight  bearing  poists.  The  constant  level  splash  syst«m  is  a  popular 
method  of  supplying  lubricant  to  automobile  engines. 


This  is  shown  in  some  detail  at  Figs.  Ill  and  112.  The  oil 
supply  is  carried  in  the  sump  or  container  integral  with  the  crank 
case  and  is  drawn  from  this  member  by  a  pear  pump  which  forces 
it  into  the  engine  interior  through  a  suitable  outlet  pipe.  After 
the  oil  spray  lubricates  the  interior  of  the  engine  thoroughly  it 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  crank  ease,  where  it  is  picked  up  by 
suitable  oil  scoops  on  the  bottom  of  the  connecting  rod  and  thrown 
around  the  engine  interior.  In  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  Ill  an 
adjustable  overflow  pipe  is  provided  so  that  the  oil  level  in  the 
crank  case  may  be  regulated.  The  height  of  oil  is  determined  by 
the  position  of  the  overflow  pipe  and  surplus  lubricant  flows  back 
into  the  sump  through  this  passage. 

The  mechanical  oiler  shown  at  Fig.  113  involves  the  use  of  a 
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separate  oil  puiup  for  each  bearing  point.  A  sight  feed  fitting  is 
placed  on  the  dash  of  the  car  provided  with  a  number  of  regulating 
screws  aad  this  manifold  is  supplied  with  oil  from  a  main  pump. 
After  the  flow  is  adjusted  by  the  regulating  screw,  the  oil  that 
collects  in  the  sight  feed  classes  is  drawn  from  these  members  by 
individual  pumps  and  forced  to  the  bearing  point  through  suitable 
conductors. 


F'm.  113.— Shuwlii)!;  appllcatloD  of  m^ctianical  oiler  having  InillvUtiul  tiuui|Kt 

aud  leads  to  bearlni:  iKilnts  In  cuunectiou  wltU  slgbt- 

fe«i  Bauge  on  dash. 

A  very  simple  lubricating  system  that  has  given  good  satis- 
faction on  marine  motors  is  shown  at  Fig.  114.  In  this  no  oil 
pumps  are  used,  as  the  lubricant  is  introduced  into  the  engine 
interior  by  being  mixed  with  the  gasoline.  This  is  not  a  new  idea 
as  the  same  principle  has  been  used  with  considerable  success  in 
lubricating  steam-engines,  where  in  many  cases,  the  oil  is  intro- 
duced by  feeding  it  drop  by  drop  into  the  steam  pipe  from  which 
point  it  is  carried  by  the  vapor  into  the  cylinder.  The  oil  is  mixed 
with  the  gasoline  or  other  fuel  in  proportions  of  one  pint  of 
lubricating  oil  to  every  five  gallons  of  fuel.  It  is  said  that  the 
easiest  way  to  mix  the  oil  is  to  pour  a  pint  into  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
and  after  stirring  it  well  to  pour  that  into  the  fuel  tank  and  then 
to  pour  in  four  more  gallons  of  gasoline  which  has  no  oil  mixed 
with  it.  It  is  claimed  that  the  oil  will  stay  in  solution  and  will 
not  settle  in  the  tank  after  standing. 
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The  cross-seetion  of  the  engine  at  Fig.  114  on  the  left  shows 
the  piston  on  the  upward  position.  A  charge  of  gas  has  been 
drawn  through  t^e  carburetor.  In  tMs  operation  the  oil  and 
gasoline  separate.  Here  is  the  reason :  Good  lubricating  oil  is  a 
heavy  liquid  and  evaporates  very  slowly.  Gasoline  on  the  contrary 
evaporates  quickly  so  that  when  the  charge  of  air  is  drawn  through 


the  carburetor  the  gasoline  mises  with  the  air  and  becomes  a  gas. 
The  oil,  which  does  not  evaporate,  collects  in  small  globules  which 
float  in  this  gas  and  are  carried  into  the  crank  chamber  by  the 
suction  of  the  motor.  The  dots  represent  the  passage  of  the  oil 
globules. 

The  connecting  rod  being  in  the  direct  path  of  the  incoming 
gas  receives  a  coating  or  film  of  oil.  which  collects  and  flows  through 
a  special  oil  duet  to  the  crankpin.  The  latter  becoming  coated 
with. a  film  of  oil  as  represented  by  the  ring  in  the  cut.  On  the 
down  stroke  of  the  piston  as  shown  in  cut  to  the  right  the  piston 
pressure  forces  the  oil  laden  gas  through  the  by-pass  into  the 
cylinder,  where  the  oil  is  instantaneously  deposited  on  the  cylindiT 
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wall.    This  operation  is  repeated  every  engine  revolution.    A  new 
film  of  oil  is  supplied  each  time. 

Where  oil  in  the  old-fashioned  oil  cups  or  oiling  devices  was 
directed  to  one  bearing  point  it  took  time  for  it  to  spread  all  over 
the  surface.  In  gasoline  lubrication,  through  the  rapid  travel  of 
the  gas,  oil  is  deposited  in  every  accessible  portion  almost  instan- 
taneously so  that  with  this  system  the  piston,  cylinder  and  crank 
are  lubricated  all  over.  No  one  side  is  favored  as  with  earlier 
lubricating  systems. 

.     ENGINE   COOLING   METHODS 

As  power  is  produced  in  the  cylinders  of  the  explosive  motors 
by  a  rapidly  occurring  series  of  explosions,  and  as  the  temperature 
of  each  of  these  may  be  over  3000  degrees  F.  in  some  cases,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  this  continued  series  of  rapid  combustion 
effects  would  soon  heat  the  metal  parts  adjacent  to  the  combustion 
chamber  to  a  red  heat  if  no  method  of  cooling  was  provided. 
Under  these  conditions  of  extreme  high  temperature  it  would  be 
di£Bcult  to  lubricate  the  cylinder  because  even  the  best  quality 
of  lubricating  oil  Avould  be  burnt.  Some  trouble  might  also  be 
experienced  through  the  valves  warping  or  the  piston  expanding 
sufficiently  to  become  tightly  bound  in  the  cylinder.  The  fact  that 
the  ratio  of  engine  efiiciency  depends  upon  the  amount  of  useful 
work  delivered  by  the  heat  generated  from  the  explosion,  makes  it 
important  that  the  engines  be  cooled  only  to  a  point  where  the 
cylinder  will  not  be  robbed  of  too  much  heat.  While  it  is  important 
that  the  engine  should  not  get  too  hot  it  is  equally  desirable  that 
it  is  not  cooled  too  much. 

The  usual  method  of  cooling  small  stationary  and  gas-engines 
when  water  is  employed  is  shown  at  Pig.  115.  That  at  A  is  the 
simplest,  as  it  consists  merely  of  surrounding  the  cylinder  with 
a  large  water  jacket  in  the  form  of  a  hopper  which  is  open  at 
the  top  and  which  must  be  filled  from  time  to  time  as  the  water 
evaporates  due  to  the  heat  it  absorbs.  In  the  form  shown  at  B 
the  water  is  cooled  after  it  is  discharged  from  the  water  jacket 
surrounding  the  cylinder  and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
The  water  supply  is  carried  in  a  water  cooler  from  which  it  is 
draw^n  by  a  pump  of  the  plunger  type  and  forced  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Avater  jacket.    It  passes  out  through  another  opening 
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after  it  is  heated  and  flows  on  the  top  of  a  cooling  cone  composed 
of  wire  gauze  which  exposes  the  hot  water  to  the  air  and  permits 
it  to  give  off  or  radiate  some  of  its  heat. 

Engines  employed  in  motor  vehicles  cannot  have  the  unlimited 
supply  of  water  available  on  stationary  engines  so  a  combined 
water  container  and  cooler  in  the  form  of  a  radiator  is  usually 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  vehicle  where  it  will  be  subjected  to 
an  air  blast.  There  are  two  methods  of  keeping  the  water  in 
<j}rculation  through  the  radiator.    The  simplest  of  these,  shown  at 


Fig.  116. — Illustrating  action  of  simple  thermo-syphon  water-cooling 

system. 


Fig.  116,  Utilizes  the  natural  principle  that  as  a  hot  liquid  is 
lighter  than  a  cold  liquid,  it  will  tend  to  rise,  while  the  cool 
fluid  will  take  its  place.  The  cool  water  from  the  bottom  of  the 
radiator  is  directed  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  jackets  and  after 
it  becomes  heated  it  passes  out  of  the  top  of  the  water  jackets  to 
the. top  of  the  radiator.  As  it  becomes  cooler  in  that  member  it 
flows  to  the  bottom  of  the  device  and  back  again  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water  jacket.  The  system  generally  favored,  if  an  engine 
is  subjected  to  heavy  duty,  is  to  use  a  forced  circulation  such  as 
outlined  at  Fig.  117  in  which  some  form  of  mechanically  driven 
pump  is  included  in  the  cold  water  line  and  which  draws  the  water 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  radiator  and  forces  it  through  the  water 
jackets.  As  the  water  is  kept  continually  in  motion,  independently 
of  its  temperature,  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  as  large  a  supply 
as  is  needed  in  the  thermo-syphon  or  natural  system. 

AIR   COOLING  METHODS 

The  earliest  known  method  of  cooling  the  cylinder  of  an  internal 
combustion  motor,  which  was  employed  by  Daimler,  was  to  utilize 
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Fig.  117. — Conventional  forced  circulation  system  employing  meclmnlcally 

driven  pump  to  insure  movement  of  water. 

the  flywheel  as  a  fan  and  to  direct  the  current  of  air  from  that 
member  through  a  jacket  surrounding  the  cylinder.  As  the  gasoline- 
engine  at  that  early  period  was  not  as  efficient  as  the  later  forms, 
other  conditions  materialized  and  made  it  desirable  to  cool  the 
engine  by  water.  Even  to-day  when  air  cooling  ,has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  thoroughly  practical  in  numerous  applications,  there 
exists  a  prejudice  against  it  and  it  is  used  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  simplest  method  of  cooling  by  air  is  as  outlined  at  Pig. 
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118A.  Tliis  depieta  a  small  stationary  power  plant  in  which  the 
cylinder  is  provided  with  a  series  of  ribs  or  flanges  which  increase 
the  available  radiating  surface.  In  the  engine  shown  cooling  is 
purely  by  radiation,  as  the  heated  air  rises  from  the  cylinders 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  cooler,  heavier  air.  In  the  air  cooling 
system  outlined  at  B  a  practical  application  of  the  air  jacket 
method  is  exemplified.  A  fan  is 
mount«d  at  one  side  of  the  cyl- 
inder (as  shown  in  the  sectional 
view  at  Pig,  120  in  which  the 
air  jacket  is  removed)  and  aa 
the  air  current  is  confined 
against  the  cylinder  flanges  and 
must  pass  over  them  before 
being  exhausted  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  cooling  is  by  air  in 
motion,  the  air  flow  being  pro- 
duced by  the  fan.  The  fan 
rotates  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
as  it  is  driven  by  a  leather  belt 
that , encircles  the  large  flywheel. 
The  air  cooling  system  by  means 
of  radiating  flanges  has  also 
been  used  with  some  degree  of 
success  on  two-cycle  engines,  a 
typical  example  of  which  ia 
shown  at  Pig.  119. 

Air  cooling  systems  are  based 
two-cycle  engine,  a  two-stroke  Jorji  '.  qq  a  jaw  formulated  by  Newton 
Ruccessfully   cooled    by    air    flanges  .  "^ 

cast  integral  with  cylinder.  which  is      The  rate  for  cooling 

for  a  body  in  a  uniform  current 
of  air  is  directly  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  air  current  and 
the  amount  of  radia'ting  surface  exposed  to  the  cooling  effect." 
There  are  certain  considerations  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  designing  successful  air-cooled  engines.  In  the  first  place,  large 
valves  must  be  provided  to  insure  rapid  expulsion  of  the  flaming 
exhaust  gas  and  also  to  admit  the  fresh,  cool  mixture  from  the 
carburetor  promptly.  The  most  successful  air-cooled  engines  have 
the  valves  placed  directly  in  the  cylinder  head  except  on  very 


Fio,  119. — Sectional  view  of  Chas^ 
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small  engines  used  for  motorcycle  work.  If  the  cylinders  of  the 
L  or  T  form  are  used  considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced, 
if  these  members  are  of  large  size,  from  unequal  expansion  of  the 
heated  metal  due  U>  the  projecting  and  uosymmetrical  valve 
chambers.  When  the  valves  are  mounted  in  the  head  of  the 
cylinder,  the  dimensions  of  that  member  are  uniform  and  as  it  is 
a  purely  cylindrical  ribbed  member  with  the  metal  uniformly 
disposed,  it  will  expand  equally  at  all  points. 
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When  high  power  is  desired,  or  when  it  is  imperative  that 
fiigiiies  develop  high  speed,  as  in  motor  vehicle  service,  much  better 
results  will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  multiple  cylinder  engines 
because  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  the  size  of  a  successful  air  cooled 
cylinder.  While  it  is  possible  to  build  slow  speed  motors  intended 
for  stationary  service  with  cylinders  of  seven  and  eight  inches  bore 
it  is  not  considered  practical  to  use  cylinders  much  larger  than 
fonr  inches  boi-e  for  motor  vehicle  service.  All  successful  air 
cooled  cugines  of  the  automobile  t_ype  have  been  of  the  multiple 


Fig.  121. — Positive  cooling  method  used  on  Franklin  automobiles,  In  wblcU 

nil  currents  are  drown  throui;h  cylinder  jackets  l>y  flywlui-l 

tan  auction. 

cylinder  form.  A  refinement  that  is  said  to  make  for  more  effective 
cooling  is  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  exhaust  valve  which  is  set  to 
open  as  soon  as  the  full  force  of  the  explosion  has  been  spent. 
This  is  located  at  a  central  point  in  the  cylinder  so  that  an  auxiliary 
exhaust  port  will  just  be  above  the  top  of  the  piston,  when  that 
member  reaches  the  end  of  its  power  stroke.  It  is  claimed  that 
over  70%  of  the  flaming  gas  will  leave  the  cylinder  through  the 
auxiliary  exhaust  valve  and  this  leaves  but  ZOfo  of  the  exhaust 
aases  to  be  discharged  through  the  regular  exhaust  member  in 
the  cylinder  head. 

The  engine  shown  at  Pig.  121  is  an  automobile  power  plant 
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which  is  cooled  successfully  by  an  ingenious  system  of  air  circula- 
tion. The  cylinders  are  provided  with  vertical  ribs  or  flanges  and 
are  encased  by  jackets  which  form  part  of  a  sheet  metal  casing 
that  covers  the  entire  lower  portion  of  the  power  plant.  The 
flywheel  is  provided  with  a  series  of  curved  blades  so  that  it  is 
practically  a  Sirocco  blower  and  as  it  turns  it  creates  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  compartment  formed  by  the  motor  base  casing  and 
the  air  tight  under  pan.  Owing  to  the  strong  suction  created,  air 
is  drawn  in  through  the  front  end  of  the  hood  and  down  through 


Air  Pipe 


Fig.  122. — Air-jaoketetl  Frayer-Miller  engine  used  in  Kelly  truck.s.    Cooled 
air  currents  directed  over  cylinders  by  positive  air-blower  system. 


the  cylinder  jackets.  As  the  air  currents  pass  over  the  flanges 
at  high  velocity  and  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  exposed  surface, 
the  excess  heat  is  promptly  disposed  of  and  absorbed  by  the  air 
passing  around  the  cylinder.  As  this  becomes  heated  it  is  ejected 
from  the  motor  base  compartment  by  the  action  of  the  blower 
flywheel.  As  the  fan  is  part  of  the  flywheel  and  is  driven  directly 
from  the  engine  crankshaft  there  can  be  no  failure  of  the  driving 
means  and  a  positive  draft  of  air  must  be  induced  around  the 
cylinder  head  and  over  the  cylinder  walls  as  soon  as  the  motor  is 
startecj.     As  the  velocity  of  the  air  currents  increase  directly  as 
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the  motor  speed  augments,  positive  cooling  is  obtained  at  all  engine 
spefeds. 

Another  air  cooling  system  on  somewhat  the  same  plan  as  that 
previously  described  is  shown  at  Fig.  122.  In  this  the  blower  is 
mounted  at  the  front  end  of  the  motor  and  supplies  the  cooling 
air  to  the  cylinder  jacket  through  a  large  air  pipe  joining  the 
blower  easing  with  extensions  from  the  top  of  the  air  jacket. 

The  fans  used  in  air  cooling  systems  are  of  two  types  and  are 
shown  at  Fig.  123,    The  three-blade  fan  driven  by  positive  gearing 


is  shown  at  A  while  the  blower  type  which  must  be  connected  to- 
an  air  jacket  is  shown  at  B.  Air  cooling  has  a  number  of  important 
advantages,  especially  when  applied  to  small  stationary  engines 
and  to  power  plants  of  automobiles  and  motorcycles.  The  greatest 
advantage  gained  by  its  use  is  the  elimination  of  cooling  water, 
which  feature  is  valuable  in  extreme  cold  weather  when  the  con- 
ditions would  militate  against  the  successful  use  of  water  cooled 
systems  without  the  addition  of  chemicals  to  the  water  to  prevent 
it  from  freezing.    Air  cooled  engines  as  a  rule,  use  less  fuel  than 
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those  cooled  by  water  because  the  higher  temperatures  of  the 
cylinder  does  not  permit  of  taking  in  as  dense  a  fuel  charge  on 
the  intake  stroke.  Obviously  the  power  is  reduced  proportionately, 
though  as  more  of  the  heat  units  liberated  by  the  explosion  are 
turned  into  power  an  air  cooled  engine  of  given  dimensions  will 
prove  somewhat  more  economical  of  fuel  than  a  water  cooled  power 
plfjint  of  the  same  size.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  air  cooling 
methods  ajs  stated  by  those  who  do  not  favor  this  system  is  that 
engines  cooled  by  air,  especially  if  the  simple  radiation  system  is 
employed,  cannot  be  operated  for  extended  periods  under  overloads 
or  at  very  high  speed  without  heating  up  to  such  a  point  that 
premature  ignition  of  the  charge  may  result.  When  used  properly, 
air  cooled  engines  give  very  good  results,  especially  in  the  light 
stationary  forms  and  in  the  types  adapted  for  motorcycle  use  and 
aerial  navigation. 

MUFFLERS  FOR   EXPLOSIVE   MOTORS 

The  method  of  muffling  the  sound  of  the  exhaust,  as  well  as 
the  sound  or  clack  of  the  valves,  was  a  puzzling  problem  to  the 
early  builders  of  gas-engines.  The  matter  has  finally  sifted  down 
to  a  plain  cast-iron  box  of  from  1  to  3  cubic  feet  capacity,  set 
near  the  engine,  and  into  which  the  exhaust-pipe  is  connected,  and 
continued  by  a  separate  connection  to  the  outside  of  a  building. 
Connection  of  the  exhaust  with  a  chimney  should  not  be  made 
under  any  circumstances,  as  there  are  unknown  elements  of 
explosion  liable  to  be  accumulated  in  the  line  of  the  exhaust  that 
might  do  damage  to  a  chimney ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  muffler- 
box  should  be  made  strong  enough  for  a  pressure  equal  to  the 
explosive  power  of  the  gas  and  air  mixture,  or  say  175  pounds 
per  square  inch.  This  insures  safety  from  any  explosion  that 
may  accidentally  occur  in  the  exhaust  by  missed  explosions  in 
the  cylinder  or  otherwise.  The  muffler-pot  is  also  a  water-catch, 
in  which  part  of  the  water-vapor  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  condensed.  It  should  have  a  draw-off 
cock  a  few  inches  above  the  bottom,  so  that  the  muffler  may  always 
have  a  little  water  in  the  bottom,  the  water  having  been  found 
to  have  a  deadening  effect  on  the  exhaust.  A  second  muffler-pot  has 
been  found  to  still  further  deaden  the  exhaust,  and  is  preferable 
to  throttling  the  exhaust  by  mufflers  with  perforated  diaphragms. 
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as  used  on  vehicles  and  boats.     In  all  eases  an  enlargement  of 
the  exhaust-pipe  from  the  muffler  to  the  roof  by  one  or  two  sizes 
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Fig.  124. — Ga.s-pi|>e  muffler. 


larjrer  than  the  enjrine  exhaust,  will  modify  the  intensity  of  the 
exhaust  at  the  roof,  and  often  abate  a  nuisance. 

In  Fig.  124  is  shown  a  simple  muffler  easily  made  from  ordinary 
gas-pipe  and  fittings,  consisting  of  a  perforated  exhaust-nozzle 
within  an  open-end  pipe^  of  larger  size.  Its  construction  is  shown 
in  the  cut.  The  outside  or  shell  of  all  mufflers  should  be  felted 
with  asbestos  to  deaden  the  vibration  and  sound. 

Fig.  125  shows  a  novel  muffler  of 
the  Thompson  type,  which  has  a 
cylindrical  chamber  with  a  hooded 
spreading  inlet-pipe;  and  a  deflector 
on  the  exit  pipe,  by  which  the  ex- 
haust puffs  are  expanded  in  the  cyl- 
inder and  issue  in  a  nearly  constant 
stream.  Other  types  of  mufflers  have 
strong  wire-gauze  cylinders  within 
the  drum  so  arranged  as  to  break  the 
impact  and  disperse  the  exhaust  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  outer  shell. 

ilufflers  for  automobiles  and 
launches  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  designing  in  order  to  have  them  meet  the  requirement 
of  almost  absolute  silence,  so  much  to  be  desired.  The  method 
of  perforated  tubes  with  wire-cloth  casings  of  large  area  for  cutting 
the  exhaust  into  infinitesimal  streams,  and  of  so  large  an  area  that 
the  back-pressure  may  be  reduced  to  an  imperceptible  amount, 
seems  to  be  in  the  right  direction  for  vehicles,  and  an  extension 
of  the  terminal  under  wat«r  at  the  stern  of  launches  with  a  small 
vent   above   water   has   given   good    results.      The   vent   prevents 


Fig.  125. — Thompson  muffler. 
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water  drawing  back  to  the  muflBer  when  the  motor  stops.  For 
large  stationary  motors  a  variety  of  designs  for  the  internal  space 
of  a  muffler-box  have  been  made,  all  seeming  to  tend  to  obtain 
the  desired  conditions.  A  series  of  perforated  plates,  both  flat  and 
circular;  small  stones  filling  the  muffler-box,  through  which  the 
exhaust  passes ;  a  spiral  case  within  the  muffler-box ;  in  fact,  almost 
any  device  which  tends  to  stop  the  sudden  impact  of  the  exhaust 
and  its  expansion  are  the  means  that  modify  and  in  a  measure 
prevent  the  noisy  propensities  of  the  explosive  motor.  To  prevent 
nuisance  to  neighbors  by  open-air  exhaust,  the  turning  down  of 
the  exhaust-pipe  into  a  barrel  or  second  muffler-pot  with  a  few 


Fio.  126. — Simple  muffler  for  marine  engines. 


inches  of  water,  has  given  satisfaction  in  many  cases.    It  prevents 
the  spread  of  oil-vapor  into  neighboring  windows. 

An  effective  marine  silencer  is  shown  at  Fig.  126.  In  this  device 
the  cooling  water  enters  through  an  inlet  at  the  top  of  the  muffler- 
box  and  flows  down  a  cooling  plate  which  is  struck  by  the  entering 
stream  of  gas  coming  in  through  the  inlet  opening.  As  this  exhaust 
gas  is  saturated  with  particles  of  water  the  stream  of  hot  gas  and 
liquid  Avill  strike  the  mixing  plate  and  flow  into  the  expansion 
chamber  through  the  openings  at  the  edge  of  the  mixing  plate. 
As  the  gas  has  expended  some  of  its  heat  in  vaporizing  a  portion 
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of  the  cooling  water  injected  into  the  muflBer  it  is  comparatively 
cool  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  expansion  chamber.  To  pass  out 
from  the  expansion  chamber  to  the  air  it  is  necessary  for  the  gas 
to  pass  through  a  series  of  perforations  in  a  tube  extending  from 
the  exhaust  outlet  to  the  interior  of  the  expansion  chamber.  The 
water  that  has  not  been  vaporized  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
expansion  chamber  and  is  discharged  through  a  suitable  outlet 
on  the  bottom  of  the  silencer. 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  mu£9ers  or  silencers  of  maximum 
efficiency  on  automobiles  because  it  is  not  only  important  to  muffle 
the  gases  so  that  but  little  noise  is  present,  but  this  must  be  done 
without  producing  back  or  negative  pressure  in  the  muffling  device 
that  will  cause  a  serious  loss  of  power  in  the  engine.  A  number 
of  muffler  forms  adapted  especially  for  motor  vehicle  service  are 
shown  at  Fig.  127.  The  simplest  of  these,  outlined  at  A,  consists 
of  a  sheet  metal  shell  having  its  ends  closed  by  cast  metal  pieces. 
This  has  several  times  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  and  the  gases 
expand  to  about  atmospheric  pressure  before  they  are  discharged 
through  the  series  of  small  holes  in  the  bottom.  The  form  at  B 
consists  of  a  number  of  concentric  chambers  which  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  gas  to  expand  to  atmospheric  pressure 
and  which  break  the  entering  gas  stpeam  into  a  series  of  smaller 
streams,  which  issue  from  the  exhaust  opening  in  the  bottom  of 
the  muffler  shell  in  a  very  silent  manner.  The  form  shown  at  C 
is  a  modification  of  that  outlined  at  B  and  is  provided  with  a 
large  number  of  vertical  baffle  plates  to  break  up  the  gas  instead 
of  being  separated  into  concentric  expansion  chambers.  The  form 
at  D  consists  of  a  central  pipe  member  around  which  are  placed 
a  number  of  pairs  of  light  stamped  sheet  metal  discs,  each  pair 
forming  an  expansion  chamber.  The  gas  issues  from  the  centre 
of  the  pipe  into  the  expansion  chamber  and  as  the  discs  spring 
away  slightly  at  their  edges  under  the  pressure  of  the  issuing  gas 
stream,  an  annular  discharge  passage  is  formed  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  each  pair  of  cupped  discs  which  insures  a  thorough 
breaking  up  of  the  exhaust  gas.  It  is  also  claimed  as  an  advantage 
of  this  method  of  construction  that  the  thin  sheet  metal  cups  are 
easily  cooled  and  that  a  material  silencing  of  the  gas  is  produced 
by  cooling  it  as  well  as  by  allowing  it  to  increase  in  volume.  The 
form  shown  at  E  is  built  on  the  ejector  principle  and  is  claimed 
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Fio.  127. — Muffler  forms  adapted  to  reduce  pressure  of  exhaust  gases  before 

discharging  them. 
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to  be  particularly  efficient,  which  is  due  to  its  design.  The  internal 
construction  is  such  that  part  of  the  gases  which  pass  through 
the  central  pipe  do  so  with  such  speed  as  to  tend  to  produce  a 
condition  of  partial  vacuum  in  the  interior  of  the  device  which 
in  turn  promotes  a  more  ready  expulsion  of  gas  by  drawing  the 
main  portion  through  the  muf9er.  This  device  is  of  the  baffle  plate 
type  having  conical  or  funnel  shape  partitions  instead  of  the  usual 
vertical  or  horizontal  dividing  walls  because  the  angular  form  lends 
itself  to  the  ejector  principle  better  than  other  types. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  gain  in  power,  which  results 
when  the  gases  are  discharged  directly  into  the  air  instead  of 
being  passed  through  a  muffling  device  inany  automol)ile  and  marine 
engine  builders  provide  a  simple  relief  or  cut-out  valve  between 
the  exhaust  manifold  and  the  muffler.  This  is  arranged  so  that 
when  opened  the  gases  are  free  to  pass  directly  to  the  air  instead 
of  through  the  muffling  device  and  the  elimination  of  back  pressure 
tends  to  produce  more  power  from  the  motor.  Even  with  the  most 
efficient  form  of  muffler  it  is  said  that  a  gain  of  about  5%  in 
power  is  possible  if  the  gases  are  exhausted  directly  to  the  air. 
A  cut-out  valve  is  also  valuable  because  it  permits  one  familiar 
with  gasoline  motors  to  detect  irregularities  in  engine  operation 
by  the  sound  of  the  exhaust. 


CHAPTER    XII 

CONSTRUCTION   DETAILS   AND   PARTS   OP   LARGE   ENGINES 

The  design  of  an  explosive  motor  should  start  from  some 
assigned  dimension  of  the  cylinder,  based  upon  the  assumed  number 
of  revolutions,  its  required  horse-power,  and  the  quality  of  the 
fuel  to  be  used.  Compression  is  also  a  factor  to  be  considered 
in  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  details  for  the  required  power.  In 
Chapter  VIII  we  have  given  a  few  samples  of  practice  among 
builders  of  engines  as  to  size,  power,  and  speed,  and  a  table  of 
sizes  of  the  essential  parts  for  a  clearance  of  33  per  cent,  and 
compression   of  50  to   60  pounds  per  square  inch.     The   table 
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Fig.  128.— The  cylinder. 

represents  the  actual  or  brake  horse-power,  and  the  sizes  of  the 
cylinders  abd  speed  are  a  mean,  as  in  ordinary  practice  for 
stationary  engines.  High-speed  motors  are  a  specialty  and  require 
some  experience  for  successful  designing.  The  diameter  and  stroke 
of  a  proposed  design  must  be  derived  from  some  assumed  mean 
pressure  and  speed  for  the  relative  conditions  of  impulse  for  either 
of  the  cycles  contemplated.  The  factors  of  fuel  power  and  com- 
pression are  also  essential  elements  of  design  in  construction  that 

• 

need  primary  consideration.  From  these  data  the  indicated  horse- 
power may  be  computed  and  the  actual  or  brake  horse-power 
obtained  from  some  known  mechanical  efficiency  of  this  class  of 
motors.  From  the  many  sectional  and  detailed  illustrations 
throughout  this  work,  the  general  constructive  design  of  the  various 
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models  of  the  two  types  of  motors  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
styles,  and  in  the  stationary  motor  vehicles,  and  marine  classes, 
are  sufficiently  shown  as  a  guide  for  the  draughtsman  and  amateur 


Fio.  131.— Gasbet-Joiiit.  Fio.  130.— Plain  Joint. 


of  constructive  ability;  and  together  with  the  computed  sizes  of 
parts  formulated,  should  enable  any  draughtsman  of  ordinary 
experience  to  make  a  creditable  design  of  an  explosive  motor. 

In  Pig,  128  is  shown  the  German  method  of  making  the  cylinder 
and  water-jacket  in  separate  castings;  the  jacket  being  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  bed-frame  and  bored  with  aligned  bearings  to 
fit  their  counterparts  on  the  cylinder.    The  two  designs  for  bolting 


Fio.  131.— 8tuttliiK-bo\  join). 

the  cylinder  and  wat«r- jacketed  head  separately  to  the  jacket  are 
shown  in  Figs.  129  and  130.  In  one  a  groove  is  made  to  hold 
a  metallic  packing,  while  the  other  may  be  a  ground-joint  or  plain 
gasket.  In  Fig.  131  are  given  the  details  of  the  stuffing-box.  By 
this  arrangement  the  cylinder  is  allowed  a  movement  due  to 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  cylinder  and  jacket,  and 
yet  makes  a  rigid  connection  between  the  cylinder  and  bed-frame 
through  the  jacket. 

In  Fig.  132  is  illustrated  a  section  of  a  piston  of  German  type, 
nearly  two  and  a  quarter  times  its  diameter  in  length,  showing 
the  German  practice  in  regard  to  the  number  of  rings  and  their 
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disposition.  In  Fig.  133  is  given  another  piston  of  twice  its 
diameter  in  length,  and  in  Fig.  136  a  bushed  piston  of  one  and  a 
half  times  its  diameter  in  length,  one  and  a  half  diameters  for 

the  length  of  the  piston 
being  the  average  of 
American  practice.  The 
length  of  the  cylinder 
most  include  the  assumed 
length  for  clearance,  less 
an  allowance  for  protru- 
sion of  the  piston  at  the 
end  of  the  outward  stroke, 
which  may  be  studied 
from  an  examination  of 
many  sectional  views  of 
engine  details  in  the  pages 
of  this  work.  .The  short 
piston  in  Fig.  134  is  nearly 
the  proportion  in  general 
use  in  the  United  States,  with  the  number  of  rings  varying  with 
different  builders. 

The  following  plan  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Roberts 
for  eajsily  entering  a  piston  and  rings  into  a  cylinder:   Take  half 


Fig.  132.— The  long  piston. 


Fio.  183. — Medium-length  piston  and  oiling 
'  device. 
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s  dozen  or  more  strips  or  bands  (S,  S,  Fig.  135),  the  thicknesa  of 
whieb  is  equal  to  one-half  the  difference  in  the  diameter  between 
the  bore  of  the  cylinder  and  that  of  the  counterbore.     Slip  tha 


Fro.  134.— Section  of  short  pIstOD. 


piston  in  part  way  and  then  put  in  the  strips.  Bend  the  strips 
outward,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  forming  a  tapered  guide  which 
will  gradually  close  the  rings  as  the  piston  is  pushed  in.  In  case 
there  is  a  port  leading  into  the  counterbore  these  strips  will  also- 


Fio.  135.— Replacing  a  piston. 

prevent  the  rings  from  jumping  into  the  port.  Almost  any 
machinist  will  realize  that  this  is  a  very  sure  and  efficient  method, 
and  it  does  not  shove  the  edge  of  the  rings  against  the  end  of  the 
counterbore,  which  is  quite  often  an  abmpt  shoulder  and  likely 
to  require  much  pressure  to  push  the  rings  past  the  shoulder  of 


Fro.  136.— Bushed  piston  and  olUng  device. 
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tiie  connterbore.  The  number  of  piston-rings  varies  with  different 
builders,  the  Germans  using  the  larger  number.  For  small  engines, 
three  rings  are  sufficient,  while  four  are  used  on  medium-sized 
pistons,  with  sometimes  an  extra  ring  toward  the  open  end  of 
the  piston. 

The  connecting-rod  should  always  have  an  adjustable  box  at 
the  crank  end  and  in  medium  and  large  engines  also  at  the 


FiQ.  137. — Bushed  piston-rod 


piston  end.  Very  small  engines  need  only  have  a  solid  eye  at  Hie 
piston  end,  bushed  or  not  as  judged  best.  In  Fig.  137  are  shown 
the  details  of  a  bushed  piston-rod  much  in  use,  and  in  Fig.  138 
a  box-rod  with  a  strap  take-up  and  keys  for  the  piston  end.    A 
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Fio.  138. — Strap  take-up  piston-rod. 

novelty  in  the  make-up  of  large  vertical  motors  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Warren  motor.  The  connecting-rods  are  made  in  two  parts, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  139,  joined  by  a  heavy  bolted  flange  near  the  centre 
of  the  rod,  which  allows  the  piston  to  be  taken  down  through  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  for  inspection  and  repairs  without  disturbing 
the  cylinder-head  and  valve  gear,  which  is  attached  to  the  cylinder- 
head. 

In  Fig.  140  is  shown  a  simple  piston-pin  oiling  device.    A  small 
tube  B,  extending  from  the  oil-cup  C,  and  attached  to  the  oil-port 
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in  the  piston,  conveys  the  oil  to  a  recess  in  the  connecting-rod  box 
at  D.  The  recesa  is  long  enough  to  receive  the  oil  in  all  poeitioiw 
of  the  connecting-rod,  the  sight-feed  oil-cup  at  0,  feeding  both 
the  piston  and  its  pin. 

Fig.  141  details  the  balanced  cranlcshaft,  with  a  novel  metliod 
for  oiling  the  cranlipin,  consisting  of  a  dish  with   a  cavity  to 


Fio.  l.tfl.— Tbe  two-part  eonnectlnit  rod. 


receive  the  oil  which  is  spread  to  the  outer  side  by  the  centrifugal 
force  of  revolution  and  through  the  drilled  passages  to  the  crank- 
pin  box.    The  proportions  are  to  a  scale  in  parts  of  tbe  crankpin 
diameter.     The   base    frame   as 
usually  made  with  flange-bolted 
cylinders  is  shown  in  Fig.  142, 
but    its    design    is    illustrated, 
with    many    variations    to   suit 
special  conditions,   in   the  gen- 
eral   views    in    the    following 


In  Fig.  143  is  delineated  the 
crankshaft  of  the  larger  Ger- 
man motors  with  an  outboard- 
bearing     and     enlaced     shaft 

diameter  for  the  safer  keying  pjo,  140.— Piston  Pin  Lubricatloa 
of  the  flywheel.    It  will  be  seen 

that  the  left-hand  end  of  the  sliaft  has  its  size  reduced  to  accom- 
modate the  desired  small  size  of  the  spiral  gear.  All  parts  of  tnis 
cut  are  made  to  a  scale  derived  from  the  diameter  of  the  main 
journal  as  a  unit. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  shoulders  of  the  journals  are  lipped 
in  order  l«  divert  the  excess  of  oil  into  the  ring  oil- reservoirs. 
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In  Fig.  144  is  shown  the 
method  of  fastening  the  coun- 
terbalance to  the  crank  by  a 
short  stud-bolt,  with  the  nut  in 
a  mortise  in  the  side  of  the 
counterbalance.  The  centrif- 
ugal strain  is  countered  by  the 
diagonal  keys  in  the  side-bear- 
ing. Pig.  145  shows  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  fastening  the 
counterbalance  weights  to  the 
crank :  a  close  fit  and  two  strong 
tap-bolts  or  stud-bolts  and  nuts 
for  each  weight. 

In  Fig.  146  is  shown  the  de- 
sign of  a  flywheel  of  approved 
form.  The  curved  side  of  the 
spokes  should  turn  forward,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  which  pro- 
duces compression  of  the  spokes  at  the  moment  of  impulse  and  thus 
avoids  possibility  of  fracture.  This  form  is  also  safest  in  casting, 
as  it  avoids  fracture  by  shrinkage.  The  models  of  straight-arm 
flywheels  are  illustrated  further  on;  for  flywheel  dimensions  see 
Chapter  VIII. 


Fio.  141. — The  crank  oiling  device. 


Fig.  142. — The  base  frame. 

In  Fig.  147  is  shown  the  model  of  the  plain  single-crankshaft 
in  general  use.  In  Fig.  148  is  shown  the  three-throw  crank- 
shaft of  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  .  with  their 
method  of  balancing  by  screwing  the  balance-blocks  to  the  crank- 
arms.     In  Fig.   149  are  represented  a   German  type   and   hori- 
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FlQ.  143. — Oermau  eh&tt  and  bearings. 
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zontsl  housingB,  with  the 
metibod  of  keying  the 
crauk-coanterweight  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  stud- 
bolts  and  nuts.  Id  Fig. 
150  are  iUustrated  a  longi- 
tudinal and  a  cross  section 
of  a  Oerman  journal-bear- 
ing with  a  double-ring 
self-oiler.  The  cuts  repre- 
sent nearly  the  exact  pro- 
portions, using  the  jour- 
nal-shaft diameter  as  a 
unit.  In  Fig.  151  is  the 
sectional  design  of  a  sin- 
gle-ring oiling  device  of 
German  design. 

The  pillow-block  of  an  explosive  motor  is  deserving  of  special 
care  in  its  design,  in  order  to  withstand  the  shock  of  explosion 
without  injury  to  Itself  or  the  crankshaft.  A  perfect  journal  fit 
will  often  save  the  breaking  of  a  crank.  In  Fig.  152  is  detailed 
a  half-section  of  a  main  journal-box  of  approved  design.  The 
composition  box  has  a  stop-rib  to  keep  it  from  turning.-  The  length 
of  the  journal-bearing  should  be  twice  the  diameter  of  the  crank- 


FiG.  146. — Flywheel  of  approved  dentgn. 


Fig.  14T. — The  plain  single  crank. 


Pio.  148, — WestliiBhouse  three-throw  crank. 
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Fio   149 — Craok-stiaft  and  housings 


pin.  The  proportioQB  io  the  cut  are  a  fair  representation  with 
the  journal-shaft  diameter  as  a  unit.  Also  see  il  lustrations  of 
motor  details  further  on.  We  illustrate  both  the  horizontal  and 
angular  style  of  journal-box  housings,  as  both  are  in  (reneral  use. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  angular  housing  is  the  least  complex  and 
most  reliable  for  strength  and  wear  to  sustain  the  one-direction 
shock  of  explosion. 

One  of  the  fine  points  in  fitting  the  main  journal-boxes  for 
perfect  work  is  to  give  the  ends  a  perfect  bearing,  so  that  they 
may  not  sag  at  the  inner  end  by  the  explosive  blows  and  elasticity 
of  the  shaft,  and  thus  extend  the  length  of  the  shaft  between  its 
actual  bearings;  this  condition  being  too  often  neglected,  resulting 
in  the  mystery  of  a  broken  shaft.  Boring  the  housings  and  turning 
the  bored  boxes  on  the  outside  with  keys  to  hold  them  in  place  is 
probably  the  best  practice. 


Pio.  I.™.— Horlziintal  seir-olimR  journaiDox. 
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There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  designers  and  builders 
of  explosive  motors  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  metal  or  alloys  for 
the  journal-boxes,  each  advocating  some  special  composition  as  the 
best:  phosphor  bronze,  Tobin  bronze,  aluminum  bronze,  tin-copper 


Fig.  151.— Single- rlug  selC-olilnK  Journal-box. 

bronze,  and  Babbitt  metal  being  in  use.  For  low-compression 
motors  the  phosphor  and  Tobin  bronzes  give  good  results.  Babbitt 
metal  is  a  cheap  substitute  in  fitting:  bnt  the  hard  alloy  is  weak 
and  liable  to  crack  under  the  heavy  blows  of  explosion,  and  the  soft 
alloys  are  still  weaker  and  liable  to  spread.  For  high-compression 
motors  the  ten  per  cent,  alloy  of  aluminum  and  copper  (aluminum 
bronze)  and  those  of  tin  and  copper  are  tough  and  resisting, 
wearing  well.  Probably  there  is  nothing  better  than  aluminum 
bronze  for  hard  work. 

EXPLOSIVE  MOTOR  DIMENSIONS 

The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  an  explosive  motor  and  its 
initial  pressure  are  the  safest  bases  from  which  to  compute  the 
dimensions  of  all  the  parts  subject  to  strain  by  the  action  of  the 
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motor.      As   compression   of   the   explosive   charge   baa    a   great 
coatroUiQg  influence  on  the  initial  explosive  pressure,  it  should  be 


fm.  lo::. — main  journai-Deanng. 

made  an  exponent  in  every  formula  for  strength  against  the  strains 
of  explosive  pressure.  In  a  cylinder,  as  well  as  in  other  parts, 
the  dimensions  given  in  the  formulas  are  for  finished  sizes;  for 
cylinders,  ample  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  casting  for  boring. 
Any  simple  proportion  of  diameter  to  thickness  of  cylinder  wall, 
while  giving  the  relative  strain  on  different-sized  cylinders,  does 
not  satisfy  the  practical  condition  of  manufacture;  which,  to  be 
safe  and  practicable  on  a  basis  of  five  times  the  extreme  pressure, 
would  be  practically  too  thin  for  small  cylinders  and  too  thick 
for  the  larger  size.  The  tendency  of  constructive  design  at  the 
present  time  is  toward  economy  of  material  in  general  terms  and 
the  special  requirement  of  lightness  for  marine  and  automobile 
service. 

The  strains  on  the  various  parts  of  a  motor  most  to  be  considered 
are  derived  from  the  explosive  moment,  which  are  the  pressures 
and  strains  due  to  the  most  intense  part  of  the  motor's  work. 
The  ultimate  or  breaking  resistance  of  the  material  of  construction 
of  the  quality  suitable  for  such  work,  is  for  cast  iron  suitable  for 
cylinders  —  from  18,000  to  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  for  which 
one-sixth,  3,000  pounds,  is  a  safe  factor  or  margin  for  computing 
the  thickness  of  cylinder  walls  subject  to  an  extreme  pressure  of 
500  pounds  per  square  inch.     Then  for  obtaining  the  least  safe 
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thickness  of  cylinder  wall,  under  the  consideration  of  strength 
alone,  the  safe-resisting  thickness  will  be  derived  from  the  extreme 
or  maximum  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  multiplied  by 
one-half  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches. 

P  X  TT  "*  stress,  and  -; !i!^ «» thickness  in  inches 

2  factor  of  strength 

or  decimals. 

For  example,  a  10-inch  cylinder  and  maximum  pressure  of  500 

pounds  with  a  safe  factor  of  3,000  pounds.    500  X  -^^  2,500,  and 

2  500 

-i--—--  =^  .833  inch  thick,  to  which  should  be  added  enough  to  meet 

3,000 

the  contingencies  of  unequal  thickness  in  setting  the  core  and  for 

boring  in  the  making  of  the  pattern. 

The  next  vital  point  from  which  trouble  may  arise,  is  the 
compression-strain  on  the  piston-rod,  boxes,  pin,  and  crankshaft 
at  the  moment  of  explosion.  The  torsional  strain  on  the  crank- 
shaft does  not  reach  its  maximum  effect  until  the  piston  pressure 
has  fallen  to  one-half  the  initial  pressure,  and  on  this  only  depends 
the  diameter  of  the  main  journals  to  resist  torsion  due  to  the 
flywheel  resistance.  The  dimensions  of  these  parts  have  been 
developed  both  theoretically  and  by  practice,  from  which  these 
formulas  have  been  derived.     The  author  finds  that  the  square 

root  of  the  diameter  in  inches,  divided  by  5,  ^^ ,  gives  a  much 

5 

more  satisfactory  thickness  of  cylinder  wall  for  low  compression, 
say  40  pounds  and  under.  For  higher  compression,  say  up  to 
100  pounds,  a  compression  exponent  should  be  added  to  the  above 

formula,  for  which  we  propose  ^4 — I"  I  -^4~  X  -^^tt"    I   ^  giving 

5  \    5         250     / 

a  satisfactory  safe  thickness  for  high-compression  cylinder  walls 

at  the  clearance  end  of  the  cylinder.    The  crank  end  may  be  made 

thinner  when  the  cylinder  is  supported  by  the  jacket  casting,  or 

should  have  its  thickness  uniform  when  it  is  to  be  bolted  to  the 

frame  with  a  flange.     By  this  formula  a  low-compression  4-inch 

cylinder  wall  may  be  .4  inches  thick,  and  for  high  compression 

.56  inches.     The  gradation  will  give  a  10-inch  cylinder  .63-inch 

and  .87-inch  wall,  and  for  a  16-inch  cylinder  .89  and  1.27  inches 

respectively  for  low  and  high  compression. 
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For  the  water  space,  the  thickness  is  a  matter  of  expertness  in 
making  cores  that  will  stand  the  strain  of  moulding  and  casting; 
but  on  general  principles  the  thickness  of  the  water  space  should 
equal  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder  wall ;  except  when  the  jacket  is 
made  in  a  separate  piece,  when  the  water  space  may  be  made  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  construction.  The  thickness  of  the  water- 
jacket  wall  with  a  cored  water  space  may  be  one-half  the  thickness 
of  the  cylinder  wall,  depending  upon  the  method  of  fastening  the 
cylinder  to  the  bed-frame;  whether  flanged  on  the  head  or  with 
side-flanges  on  the  jacket.  These  are  matters  of  study,  shown  in 
the  detail  illustrations  throughout  this  work. 

The  sizes  of  valve-aperture  are  a  ratio  of  the  volume  and  piston 
speed  for  the  best  effect  and  we  find  that  the  square  root  of  the 
cylinder  diameter  in  inches,  multiplied  by  the  piston  speed  in  feet 

per  minute,  the  product  divided  by  600  —  ^       ^  d,  gives  a  very 

satisfactory  size  for  the  inlet-valve  aperture.  The  exhaust-valve 
should  be  one-fifth  larger  in  diameter.  This  is  suitable  for  motors 
at  ordinary  speeds,  to  have  the  valves  fitted 'in  the  head  of  the 
cylinder;  but  for  high-speed  motors,  up  to  1,000  or  more  revolutions 
per  minute,  side-chambers  may  be  made  available  for  larger  valves. 
The  form  of  valve  seats,  their  angle  and  width,  with  the  variations 
in  practice,  are  fully  shown  by  the  detailed  illustrations  throughout 
this  work,  and  in  the  section  on  valves  and  their  design. 

The  dimension  design  of  pistons  varies  considerably  in  European 
and  American  practice;  but  on  general  principles  lightness,  with 
due  regard  to  resistance  to  the  impact  of  explosion  on  the  piston- 
head,  and  to  lessen  the  balancing  weight,  is  most  desirable.  For 
pistons  of  8  inches  diameter  and  under,  there  need  be  no  bracing 
ribs  at  the  back  of  the  head,  while  for  larger  sizes  the  ribs 
strengthen  a  comparatively  thin  head  and  increase  the  cooling 
effect  from  air  circulation  within  the  piston.  For  the  cylindrical 
shells  of  all  sizes  up  to  20  inches  diameter,  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
under  the  ring-grooves  and  beyond  the  pin-bosses  may  conform  to 

the  formula  y   -  for  shell-thickness  and   ^^!—  for  the  heads.    The 

6  4 

pin-bosses  should  have  a  proportion  for  the  strain  on  the  forward 
side  with  a  sub-boss  for  the  set-screws.  The  number  of  rings  varies 
somewhat  among  builders  of  motors;  but  good  practice  seems  to 


I 
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indicate  three  rings  on  pistons  up  to  6  inches  diameter  and  four 
to  five  on  the  larger  diameters.  A  supplementary  ring  near  the 
open  end  of  the  piston  is  not  recommended  as  of  any  value. 

The  bearing  length  of  piston-pins  varies  somewhat  among 
builders  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  from  IJ  to  twice  their 
diameter.  One  and  a  half  diameters  for  the  bearing  length  is  a 
good   proportion,   and   for  this   proportion   the   formula   for  the 

diameter  may  be  V^  X  ^^^j^'  makes  a  fair  ratio  for  different 

cylinder-diameters  in  inches  to  meet  the  difference  in  extreme 
explosive  pressures  due  to  difference  in  dompression. 

The  length  of  the  connecting  rod  of  an  explosive  motor  varies 
from  two  to  three  times  the  length  of  the  stroke;  the  longer  rods 
being  better  adapted  to  the  horizontal  model.  The  diameter  of 
a  round  connecting  rod  should  be  at  its  largest  part  a  slight 
swell  from  the  crank  end  for  one-third  its  length  and  with  a 
gradual  taper  to   the   piston   end,'  to   four-fifths  of  the   largest 

diameter.  For  the  largest  diameter  the  formula  ^^^  X  v  ^  i^^'  =*  d 

gives  a  safe  size  for  explosive  pressure. 

The  crankshaft  requires  much  consideration  from  the  great 
strain  that  it  sustains  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  when  the  shaft 
and  crankpin  are  on  the  center  line  and  at  that  moment  subject  to 
the  greatest  strain.  The  strain  is  at  first  a  bending  one,  changing 
to  a  torsional  one  as  the  crank  angle  increases.  The  basis  of  a 
formula  is  from  the  cube  root  of  the  square  of  the  diameter 
multiplied  by  the  compression  and  their  product  divided  by  100 
gives  good  proportions  for  steel  shafts  with  strong  fuel-pressure  in 

inches  of  diameter.  D  =  diameter  of  Cylinder.  V — j^^j — - 

The  journals  should  be  twice  their  diameter  in  length  and  the 
diameter  of  the  crankpin  should  be  from  12  to  15  per  cent  larger 
than  the  main  journals  for  equivalent  strength  to  resist  the  initial 
blow  of  explosion.  The  width  of  the  crank-arm  should  be  1.33 
times  the  diameter  of  the  crankpin,  and  its  thickness  .7  the  crank- 
pin diameter.  The  form  of  the  frame  or  engine-base  is  so  varied 
among  builders  that  we  can  only  advise  following  the  designs 
illustrated  throughout  this  work,  with  a  main  view  to  a  safe  margin 
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of  strength  due  to  the  assumed  pressures  on  the  piston  in  the  top 
member  of  the  frame;  the  other  parts  to  conform  to  lightness 
and  constructive  effect. 

The  method  of  counterbalancing  the  reciprocal  and  revolving 
parts  of  a  motor  that  contribute  to  its  vibration  is  still  a  mooted 
point  among  designers  without  arriving  at  a  possible  balance  etystem 
for  both  motions.  As  these  conditions  of  reciprocating  combined 
with  circular  motion  cannot  be  made  to  agree,  a  mean  equalization 
of  the  two  forces  seems  the  only  possible  solution. 

The  following  formula  for  the  weight  of  a  counterbalance  of 
the  form  in  Fig.  145,  bolted  to  the  crank,  is  an  approximation  for 

equalizing  the  reciprocating  and  revolving  parts  — i —  x  — ""  ^» 

2  r 

in  which  P  =  weight  of  piston  and  rod ;  C,  weight  of  crank  and  i 
of  rod,  crank-end  weight;  R,  radius  of  crank  in  inches;  r,  radius 
of  centre  of  gravity  of  counterweight. 

The  flywheel  of  an  explosive  motor  is  a  matter  of  much  consid- 
eration in  regard  to  its  weight  and  diameter  for  the  many  conditions 
for  its  application  to  the  speed-control  of  the  motor-impulse.  On 
general  principles,  a  four-cycle  motor  requires  more  flywheel 
control  than  the  two-cycle  type.  A  single  cylinder  of  either  type 
more  than  motors  of  two,  three,  or  four  cylinders.  Again,  slow- 
speed  motors  of  any  type  or  number  of  cylinders  require  more 
flywheel  control  than  high-speed  motors.  A  high-compression 
motor  more  than  one  of  low  compression;  so  that  the  problem 
becomes  a  complex  one  in  order  to  exactly  meet  every  condition 
of  motor  service  for  stationary,  marine,  and  vehicle  propulsion. 

For  stationary  power,  a  flywheel  diameter  of  four  times  the 
stroke  of  the  piston  is  the  usual  practice.  For  marine  and  auto- 
mobile service  the  flywheel  diameter  should  be  much  smaller  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  boat  and  vehicle  construction  with  their 
weight  increased  to  the  motor  requirement. 

I  H  P 
The  formula  —         ;-  X  34,000  gives  a  good  average  weight 

rev.  pr  M 
of  the  flywheel  rim  for  diameters  of  four  times  the  piston-stroke. 
The  diameter  of  a  flywheel  hub  should  be  2^  times  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft;  the  spoke-web,  3^  times  the  shaft  diameter.  The  spokes 
should  taper  slightly  from  web  to  rim,  and  each  have  a  mean  area 
of  §  the  shaft  area  at  the  web.    A  study  of  details  illustrated  in 
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this  work  will  suggest  the  best  forms  of  rims  and  other  parts  from 
the  practice  of  builders. 

The  reducing  gear  of  the  worm-gear  type  may  be  made  an  exact 
relation  for  difference  of  speed,  which  for  the  four-cycle  explosive 
motor  valve  gear  should  be  two  revolutions  of  the  crankshaft  to 
one  revolution  of  the  valve-shaft.  As  the  relative  pitch  diameters 
of  the  gears  cannot  always  be  made  the  same,  some  fixed  relative 
diameter  must  be  made  and  the  spiral  angle  of  their  teeth  cut  to 
meet  the  required  speed  relation;  or  with  a  fixed  angle  of  the 
teeth,  the  pitch  diameters  must  be  made  to  meet  the  required  speed 
relation.  Thus  if  the  spiral  angles  of  two  matched  gears  are  the 
same  the  velocity  ratio  will  be  inversely  as  the  pitch  diameters; 
but  if  the  spiral  angles  are  not  equal,  as  in  the  usual  gaa-engine 
gears,  the  number  of  teeth  per  inch  of  pitch  diameter  will  vary 
as  the  cosine  of  their  angles.  In  any  case  the  velocity  ratio  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  teeth  and  their  spiral  angle,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  proportion :  v,  the  velocity  of  the  small 
gear,  is  to  V,  the  velocity  of  the  large  gear,  as  D,  the  pitch  diameter 
of  the  larger,  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  its  spiral  angle,  is  to  d, 
the  pitch  diameter  of  the  smaller,  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  its 
spiral  angle. 

Then,  for  example,  a  shaft  spiral  gear  of  twice  the  pitch 
diameter  of  the  cam-shaft  gear  and  running  at  twice  its  speed,  their 
relative  teeth  spiral  angles  will  be  2  X  2  -»  4,  and  for  the  proper 

• 

meshing  of  their  teeth,  requires  that  any  — -5?  that  will  equal 

ifi9  sine,  will  represent  the  proper  angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  driving 
gear  with  the  plane  of  its  motion;  while  the  angle  of  the  driven 
gear-teeth  will  be  the  cosine  of  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  driven 
gear.    By  comparison  of  sines  and  cosines  as  tabulated,  we  find 

that  a  ^2?E£  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  14**  2',  and  the  cosine  75**  58', 
4 

which  represents  the  relative  angles  of  the  teeth  of  the  driver 
and  driven  gear  with  their  planes  of  motion  in  the  above  case. 
For  spiral  gears  of  equal  diameter  for  velocities  of  2  to  1  to 
match,  with  the  shafts  at  right  angles,  the  engine-shaft  gear  should 
have  the  lesser  angle  and  the  gear  on  the  reducing  or  secondary 
shaft  should  have  the  greater  angle  as  referred  to  their  planes  of 
motion  respectively.     The  cosines  of  these  angles  must  bear  the 
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same  relation  to  each  other  on  the  pitch  line  as  their  velocities, 
and  by  inspection  of  a  table  of  sines  and  cosines  this  relation  is 
easily  found;  for  example,  in  following  along  the  columns  of  «ines 
and  cosines  we  find  .44724  is  as  2  to  1  to  .89448,  which  agrees 
nearly  to  26'  34'  and  63°  26f,  the  respective  angles  of  the  teeth 
with  their  planes  of  motion  for  equal-sized  gears;  their  sum  being 
equal  to  90°. 

The  details  of  valve  gears  may  be  made  variable  to  meet  the 
fancy  of  designers  or  their  judgment  of  fitness ;  but  there  are  a 
few  points  in  their  operating  principle  which  must  be  made  to 
meet  the  requirements  not  only  of  each  form  of  explosive  element 
to  be  used,  but  also  of  the  varied  values  of  gases  in  gas-engines, 
from   acetylene   to   producer   and  blast-furnace   gas,   and  of  the 


volatility  of  the  variable  grades  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  the 
cruder  oils,  and  which  dominate  the  sizes  and  relative  proportions 
of  the  inlet  and  exhaust-valves.  The  forms  of  the  faces  and  seats 
of  valves  seem  to  have  been  varied  to  meet  the  fancy  of  designers 
in  a  great  measure,  and  even  the  crudity  of  a  spindle  riveted  to 
the  valve  disk  has  been  used  and  published  as  a  desirable  makeshift. 
The  flat- faced  valve  is  also  in  use,  but  from  the  author's  experience 
is  unreliable  for  large  engines  and  makes  an  imperfect  seat  by 
use.  Conical-seated  valves  with  faces  at  from  thirty-five  to  forty- 
five  degrees  from  the  axis  of  the  spindle  are  giving  good  service. 
A  flatter  cone  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  is  in  use  with  apparent 
wearable  properties  and  with  slightly  less  lift  for  its  full  area 
than  with  the  deeper-seated  valves.  A  fifty-degree  angle  is 
recommended  for  high-speed  motors.     Spindle-valves  with  stems 
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one-fifth  to  one-quarter  the  outside  diameter  of  the  valves,  well 
filleted  under  the  disks,  give  general  satisfaction  for  ordinary 
speeds;  but  for  very  high-speed  motors  the  valve  stems  should  be 
somewhat  larger.  The  general  valve  arrangements  are  well  shown 
in  their  various  modifications  as  illustrated  in  this  work. 

The  relative  size  of  these  valves  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry 
and  discussion,  with  so  far  no  fixed  general  rule  applicable  to  the 
required  conditions  of  each  element.  Some  designated  speed  should 
first  be  assigned  for  any  given-sized  cylinder  volume,  from  which 
the  size  of  the  valves  may  be  computed  for  the  full  flow  of  the 
inlet  charge  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  exhaust  without  undue 
back-pressure  during  the  times  of  the  inlet  and  exhaust-strokes. 
This  means  larger  valves  for  high-speed  than  for  low-speed 
motors  —  a  practice  too  often  ignored,  to  the  detriment  of  motor 
efficiency,  by  making  these  valves  too  small  for  the  motor's 
best  work;  while  if  made  to  meet  the  requirements  for  highest 
speed  capacity  their  efficiency  action  will  be  best  for  all  lower 
speeds.  The  present  practice  with  builders  of  large  motors  in 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  valves  seems  to  vary  the  extreme  diameter 
of  the  exhaust-valve  from  a  quarter  to  four-tenths  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder,  and  the  charging  valve  a  little  less,  sometimes  but 
one-fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

Indicator  cards  taken  from  motors  with  small  valves,  if  properly 
done,  plainly  show  the  effect  of  back-pressure  from  both  the  ex- 
haust and  charging  strokes.  Good  practice  suggests  the  larger 
valves  with  full  lift  of  one-quarter  their  diameter  for  developing 
the  full  power  of  the  motor.  The  width  of  the  valve  contact-seat 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble  with  valve  action  by  the 
mistaken  judgment  of  designers  —  that  great  width  of  contact  adds 
to  tightness  and  wear  of  the  valve  and  seat.  Practically  this  is  an 
error  that  should  only  be  tolerated  with  inlet-valves  having  fuel 
feed  through  holes  or  channels  in  the  seats.  The  width  of  bearing 
on  inlet  and  exhaust-valves  should  have  no  more  than  one-eighth 
of  their  diameter.  The  conical  bearings  should  also  be  the  limit 
of  inside  and  outside  diameter  for  valve  and  seat. 

A  satisfactory  material  for  low  speed  engines  is  solid  valves 
-of  mild  cast  steel,  ** machinery-steel"  grade;  of  which  the  drop- 
forgings  (Pig.  155)  are  good  examples;  the  tips  to  be  cut  oflP  in 
finishing.      For    high    speed    motors,    nickel    and    tungsten    steel 
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alloys  have  been  developed  tliat  have  mauy  points  of  advaotage, 
eNpecially  iu  air-cooled  motors  or  types  subjected  to  continuous 
severe  duty. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  methods 
of  opening  the  inlet- valve,  the  "suction  or  vacuum,"  ajid  the 
"mechajiieal-lift, "  of  which  both  are  in  use,  the  principal  difference 
visible  turning  on  the  point  of  simplicity  and  complexity  in 
valve-gear  construction.  Theory,  as  well  as  practice,  places  the 
percentage  of  efiSciency  in  favor  of  the  "mechanical-lift."    With 


Fio.  155. — steel  drop-forgjngs. 

the  suction-lift  the  piston  must  travel  a  certain  distance  in  the 
cylinder  to  create  a  vacuum  strong  enough  to  act  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  valve  to  lift  it,  and  overcome  the  tension  of  the  light 
spring  that  is  acting  against  it  to  cause  it  to  return  to  its  seat 
quickly.  The  tendency  of  the  suction-valve  is  always  to  return  and 
remain  on  its  seat,  and  it  is  only  opposed  from  doing  so  as  long  as 
the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  is  strong  enough  to  hold  it  therefrom. 
Thus  the  valve  chatters  as  it  remains  in  space  trying  to  respond  to 
the  summons  of  both  agencies,  the  spring  and  the  vacuum.  While 
so  doing  it  retards  the  inflow  of  mixture  to  the  cylinder.  If  the 
spring  has  too  great  a  tension  the  vacuum  cannot  properly  lift  it, 
and  the  cylinder  is  deprived  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  mixture.  If 
the  tension  is  too  weak  then  the  valve  does  not  seat  quickly  enough, 
and  part  of  the  charge  drawn  in  is  forced  back  again  through  the 
inlet  until  the  valve  has  made  a  proper  seating,  witJi  the  possibility 
of  back-fire.  Thus  can  be  seen  the  value  of  a  spring  possessing  the 
proper  tension.  Another  thing  that  can  be  looked  for  is  that  a 
spring,  when  new  and  possessing  the  proper  tension,  will,  in  the 
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course  of  constant  use,  lose  some  of  its  tension  and  change  the 
results.  The  mechanically  operated  valve  possesses  a  superiority 
over  the  suction  type  in  several  ways,  and  the  additional  expense 
and  complication  of  operating  an  intake-valve  is  not  worthy  of 
mention.  With  a  mechanically  operated  valve  the  necessity  of  having 
the  spring  tension  to  a  certain  point  is  obviated.  But  the  spring 
should  be  strong  enough  in  tension  so  as  to  always  ride  the  cam 
that  lifts  it,  but  not  too  strong,  to  make  working  on  the  mechanical 
parts  too  severe.  A  motor  with  a  mechanically  operated  valve  will 
start  more  easily  and  is  more  sure  of  stalling  than  the  suction-lift, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cam,  being  timed  properly,  will  open 
the  valve  immediately  as  the  piston  starts  on  its  suction-stroke  and 
the  vacuum  immediately  acts  on  the  vapor  without  any  extra  duty 
to  perform  or  obstructions  in  the  way  to  give  free  access  to  a  full 
and  uniform  charge. 

The  cyclical  succession  of  operations,  crank  angles,  and  piston 
positions  for  the  crank  angle  of  each  phase  of  the  action  of  a  four- 
cycle motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  156.  Commencing  with  the  inner 
circle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  charging  may  commence  just  before 
the  crank  reaches  the  dead  centre  owing  to  the  momentum  of  the 
exhaust  just  before  the  piston  stops;  resulting  in  an  extension  of 
the  charging  to  a  point  beyond  the  outward  dead  centre.  The 
momentum  of  the  charge  through  the  inlet-valve  and  the 
compression  through  the  balance  of  the  return-stroke  are  shown 
on  the  diagram ;  then  ignition  at  any  designated  point  just  before, 
at,  or  just  after  the  dead  point  of  the  stroke.  The  explosive 
impulse  in  the  outward  stroke  to  a  designated  point  for  the  exhaust- 
valve  to  open  and  exhausting  to  near  the  end  of  the  return-stroke 
at  which  point  the  exhaust-valve  closes  by  its  spring  pressure, 
just  before  the  crank  reaches  the  dead  centre,  are  also  shown 
in  the  outer  circle.  The  crank  should  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  and  by  withholding  the  closure  of  the  exhaust-valve  mechan- 
ically, a  scavenging  effect  may  be  had  by  the  momentum  of  the 
exhaust  in  its  pipe-passage.  The  diagram  is  an  example  that  may 
be  changed  to  suit  any  required  conditions,  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance 
the  piston  positions  and  relative  crank  angles. 

The  designing  of  explosive-motor  cams,  by  many  considered  a 
difficult  problem,  can  be  worked  out  on  the  drawing-board  with 
accuracy  when  the  conditions  of  the  opening  and  closing  time  are 
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given:  For  an  exhaust- valve  cam  for  a  high-speed  motor,  assum- 
ing to  open  at  40^  crank  motion  above  the  terminal  of  the  im- 
pulse-stroke and  closing  at  lO""  past  the  rear  centre,  as  shown  in 
the  motion  diagram  (Fig.  156). 

Thus  the  valve  is  held  open  through  230**  of  the  crank's  revo- 
hition  and  therefore  through  115**  of  the  cam-shaft's  revolution. 
The  cam  proper  is  made  up  of  two  parts — one  portion,  B  M  A 
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Fig.  156. — Cyclic  phases  of  a  four-cylinder 

motor. 

(Fig.  158),  concentric,  and  another  portion,  GEK,  eccentric  to 
the  shaft.  For  convenience  we  will  consider  the  cam  to  be  standing 
still  and  the  cam-roller  to  travel  around  the  cam-counter  clock- 
wise —  i.  e.,  from  A  toward  B. 

From  centre  0,  lay  olBf  a  circle  ABM  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
concentric  portion  of  the  cam.  Then  from  O  lay  oflf  O  A  and  0  B 
115°  apart.  0  A  is  the  line  on  which  the  valve  begins  to  open,  and 
O  B  the  line  on  which  it  is  just  closed*  Lay  off  C  D  equal  to  the 
amount  allowed  for  lost  motion  before  the  valve  begins  to  open,  and 
D  E  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  opening  of  the  valve.  With  the 
centre  O  draw  arcs  of  circles  through  D  and  E,  respectively;  E 
will  be  on  the  outer  extremity  of  the  cam.  On  0  A  and  O  B,  pro- 
duced, lay  oflf  circles  0'  F  N  and  O"  J  N'  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
cam-roller  and  tangent  to  the  arc  F  D  J.  Draw  G  H  tangent  to 
both  circles  ABM  and  0'  F  N ;  similarly  K  I  tangent  to  both  ABM 
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and  0"  J  N'.  This  gives  us  the  bounding  lines  of  the  eccentric  por- 
tion, G  £  K,  of  the  cam.  The  corners  at  H  and  I  should  be  rounded 
off  with  radius  B  to  suit  the  judgment  of  the  designer. 

For  medium-speed  motors  the  crank-angle  opening  of  the  ex- 
haust may  be  made  much  less  than  the  extreme  figures  above  named 
and  so  varied  for  assumed  speeds  to  as  low  as  25°  crank-angle  open- 


Figs.  157  and  158. — Exhaust-cam  design. 


ing  and  5**  for  closing.  These  angles  are  also  applicable  where 
piston-ports  are  used.  A  similar  method  applies  to  the  inlet-cam 
as  well,  although  the  angle  of  opening  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  the  exhaust-cam. 

The  various  forms  of  rotary  and  sleeve  valves  used  in  some 
modem  internal  combustion  automobile  engines  are  discussed  in 
a  special  chapter,  as  is  also  valve  timing  for  engines  of  this  type. 


CHAPTER    XIII 


THE    MEASUREMENT    OF    POWER 


The  methods  of  measuring  power  are  of  but  two  general  forms 
or  principles,  although  the  individual  machines  or  instruments  for 
accomplishing  the  measurement  are  of  many  kinds  and  of  a  variety 
of  construction.  The  most  popular  form  is  especially  adapted  for 
the  measurement  of  the  available  power  of  prime  movers  under  the 
various  conditions  of  the  application  of  their  elementary  power 
constituents,  by  the  absorption  of  their  whole  output  of  power  at 
the  point  of  delivery  and  there  record  the  value  of  its  force  and 
velocity.  Its  representative  is  the  brake-dynamometer,  or  Prony's 
brake,  in  the  various  details  of  construction  that  it  has  assumed 
as  designed  and  applied  to  meet  the  views  or  fancies  of  mechan- 
ical engineers. 

The  second  form  is  a  marked  departure  from  the  structural  form 
of  the  first,  and  with  the  principle  in  view  of  placing  as  little  ob- 
struction as  possible  to  the  transmission  of  power  from  the  prime 
mover  to  the  receiver  of  power,  to  measure  the  actual  net  or  differ- 
ential tension  of  a  belt  or  gear,  and  with  its  velocity  indicate  the 
exact  amount  of  power  delivered  to  a  line  of  shafting  or  a  machine. 
These  are  called  transmitting  dynamometers  in  distinction  from  the 
absorption  dynamometers  of  the  Prony  type.  They  are  of  two 
kinds :  one  with  a  dial  and  index-pointer,  by  which  the  hand  on  the 
dial  must  be  constantly  watched  and  recorded  for  a  length  of  time 
and  a  mean  pressure  obtained  from  the  varying  record ;  the  other 
carries  a  self-marking  register  moved  by  clockwork,  by  which  the 
actual  pressure  is  a  constant  record  for  any  desired  time,  or  a  full 
day's  work,  the  only  personal  observation  required  being  the  speed 
of  the  pulley  or  belt  or  its  average  throughout  the  time  or  day. 

In  Fig.  159  we  illustrate  the  first  form,  a  simple  absorption 
dynamometer  or  Prony 's  brake,  named  after  its  inventor,  in  which 
A  is  the  radius  of  the  pulley-drum  or  shaft  to  which  resistance  may 
be  applied ;  B,  the  length  of  the  lever  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft 
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to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  spring  scale  or  other  means  of 
measuring  the  tension  of  the  lever ;  C,  a  spring  scale,  which  is  pref- 
erable for  light  work  within  its  range ;  and  N  N,  lever-nuts  for  quick 
control  of  pressure.  In  Fig.  160  is  presented  a  simple  and  in- 
expensive arrangement  of  a  power-absorbing  brake  for  a  large 
driving  pulley  or  finished  flywheel  in  which  a  belt  is  lined  with 
blocks  of  wood  spaced  and  fastened  to  the  belt  with  screws  or  nails, 
a  few  of  the  blocks  projecting  over  the  edge  with  shoulders  to 
prevent  the  belt  from  running  oflP  the  pulley. 

Spring  scales  may  be  purchased  of  the  straight  and  dial  pattern 
up  to  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  capacity  at  reasonable  figures, 
and  are  a  source  of  satisfaction  in  showing  the  amount  of  vibration 
due  to  irregular  pulsations  of  the  motive  element  and  crank 
motion.  Where  the  measurement  of  power  beyond  the  range  of  a 
spring  balance  is  required,  the  use  of  a  platform  scale  or  any  other 
weighing  device  may  be  made  available.  With  a  platform  scale  the 
light  wooden  strut  E  (Fig.  160)  may  be  adjusted  to  any  length  of 
lever,  vertically  reaching  from  the  platform  to  the  horizon  line  B, 
from  the  centre  of  the  shaft;  lanyards  or  any  convenient  means 
being  used  to  keep  the  end  of  the  lever  from  swaying.  Water 
from  a  squirt-can  is  the  best  lubricant  for  this  class  of  dyna- 
mometers, as  it  can  be  easily  thrown  upon  the  face  of  the  pulley 
at  the  interstices  of  the  blocks  and  lagging,  and  by  its  quick 
evaporation  carries  off  the  heat  generated  by  friction.  Soapy 
water  has  been  used  with  good  effect  in  preventing  irregular  pres- 
sure or  stickiness  of  the  friction  surfaces. 

It  matters  not  in  what  direction  the  brake-lever  is  placed  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  observation,  so  long  as  the  pull  of  the  scale 
is  made  at  right  angles  to  the  radial  line  from  the  shaft  centre  Its 
weight,  as  indicated  on  the  scale,  with  the  friction-blocks  or  strap 
loosened  in  any  position  that  it  may  be  set,  should  be  noted  and  a 
record  made  of  the  amount,  which  must  be  deducted  trgmme  total 
observed  weight  of  the  trial.  If  it  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lever  or  the  relative  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  pulley 
(as  shown  in  Figs.  159  and  160),  then  the  weight  of  the  lever  must 
be  added  to  the  weight  shown  by  the  scale  under  trial.  When  the 
platform  scale  is  used  the  weight  of  the  lever  must  necessarily  be 
downward  and  should  be  deducted  from  the  weight  shown  by  the 
scale  under  trial.    Making  D  equal  the  diameter  of  the  face  of  the 
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pulley,  flywheel,  or  shaft  upon  which  friction  is  applied,  in  feet 
or  decimals  of  a  foot,  B  the  len^  of  the  lever  from  the  centre  of 
the  shaft  to  the  point  of  the  scale  suspension,  A  the  radius  of  the 
pulley  flywheel,  or  shaft,  also  in  feet  or  decimals  of  a  foot,  and  R 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  shaft  per  minute:  the  weight 
used  in  the  formula  must  be  the  net  weight  of  the  power  stress,  or 
the  gross  observed  weight  less  the  weight  of  the  lever.    Then 

D  X  3.1416  X  R  X  T-  X  weight 

SSm horse-power, 

B  X  6.2832  X  R  X  W       , 

or  — — KiTi^ — ^-^—    "=  horse-power. 

33,000  ^ 

—  X  weight  =  the  stress  or  pull  at  the  face  of  the  pulley,  and  D  X 

A 

3.1416  X  R  =  the  velocity  of  the  face  of  the  pulley  or  of  the  belt 
that  it  is,  to  carry. 

In  Fig.  161  is  represented  a  simple  and  easily  arranged 
differential  strap-brake  or  dynamometer  for  small  motors  of  less 
than  two  horse-power.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  belting  held  in 
place  on  the  pulley  by  clips  or  only  strings  fastened  parallel  with 
the  shaft  to  keep  the  belt  from  slipping  off;  two  spring  scales, 
one  of  which  is  anchored  and  the  other  attached  to  a  hand-lever 
to  regulate  the  compression  of  the  belt  upon  the  surface  of  the 
pulley,  when  the  differential  weight  B  —  C  on.  the  scales  may  be 
noted  simultaneously  with  the  revolutions  of  the  pulley.  The 
simple  formula 

D  X  3.1416  X  R  Xdifferential  weight  _  ^orse-power. 

33,000 
Fig.  162  illustrates  a  rope-absorption  dynamometer  or  brake 
with  a  complete  wrap  on  the  surface  of  the  pulley,  very  suitable 
for  grooved  pulleys  or  flywheels  used  for  rope-transmission.  In 
this  form  the  friction  tension  may  be  regulated  with  a  lever  as  at  A. 
The  weight  W  in  the  formula  is  the  differential  of  the  opposite 
tensions  of  the  two  scales,  or  B  — C  =  W    (Fig.  162),  and  the 

«         1        n  ^u       1       ^  X  3.1416  X  R  X  W      .^^  ^^^^^   ^^  . 
formula  will  then  be :  — — K?r^^ ^  horse-power,  as  m 

oo,UUU 
the  notation  (Fig.  161). 

Thus  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  difference  of  the  pull 
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in  a  rope  or  belt  on  the  two  sides  of  a  pulley,  multiplied  by  the 
velocity  of  the  rim  in  feet  per  minute,  and  the  product  divided 
by  33,000,  gives  the  horse-power  either  absorbed  or  transmitted 
by  the  rope. 

Many  readers  of  inquiring  mind  may  have  tried  to  understand 
the  methods  of  rating  internal  combustion  power  plants  the  vogue 

and  in  making  inquiries  to 
satisfy  a  natural  curiosity,  or 
looking  up  authorities  on  me- 
chanical subjects,  have  been 
confronted  with  such  a  mass  of 
technical  data  that  their  efforts 
to  enlighten  themselves  have 
been  in  vain.  Yet  the  question 
of  power  determination  is  a 
vital  one  to  every  gas-engine 
user,  as  it  is  the  capacity  of  the 
engine  that  determines  the  speed 
and  hill  climbing  ability  when 
used  in  an  automobile,  or  its 
capability  for  operating  ma- 
chinery when  used  in  various 
stationary  applications. 

Power  is  not  hard  to  define  in 
simple  language,  and  the  various  dynamometers  and  other  testing 
machines  used  to  determine  its  value  are  not  hard  to  understand 
as  they  are  based  on  principles  that  are  easily  explained. 

Power  is  always  defined  as  the  rate  of  doing  work,  which  in 
turn  is  the  product  of  a  force  acting  through  a  certain  distance 
in  a  certain  time.  If  a  man  raises  a  weight  of  50  pounds  one  foot, 
he  has  done  work  equivalent  to  50  foot  pounds,  but  unless  some 
unit  of  time  is  stated,  it  is  very  difScult  to  make  any  comparison 
with  any  standard  unit.  It  may  have  taken  the  man  one  minute 
to  lift  the  load  that  distance;  obviously  he  did  not  exert  himself 
as  much  as  though  the  weight  had  been  raised  one  foot  in  one 
second.  The  standard  unit  of  measurement  is  one  horse-power, 
which  is  the  ability  of  lifting  33,000  pounds  one  foot  in  one  minute 
or  550  pounds  one  foot  in  one  second,  or  any  combination  of  weight, 
distance  and  time  that  will  produce  the  same  resulting  product. 


Fig.  161. — Differential  strap- 
brake. 
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If  the  work  performed  is  more  than  33,000  foot  pounds  per  m^ute, 
more  than  one  horse-power  has  been  expended,  if  less  than  that 
amount  of  work  has  been  done,  it  has  not  required  the  expenditure 
of  a  fnll  horse-power. 

Why  the  capacity  of  a  piece  of  mechanism  such  as  a  steam  or 
pas-engine  or  electric  motor  should  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
horse  has  often  puzzled  the 
layman.  The  apparent  incon- 
sistency is  really  founded  on 
the  good  judgment  of  an 
early  mechanic  and  inventor. 
In  1765,  James  Watt  per- 
fected the  practical  form  of 
steam  engine,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  believed  it  de- 
sirable to  have  some  basis  of 
comparing  its  power  to  that 
of  some  known  force  so  the 
important  factors  of  fuel 
cost,  operating  expenses  and 
efficiency  could  be  gauged 
with  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy. At  that  time  the  horse  ' 
was  used  for  power  purposes 
as  well  as  a  draft  animal, 
and  was  very  generally  util- 
ized to  work  pumps  for  re- 
lieving mines  of  water.  As 
this  was,  the  work  Ihe  early 
(iteam  engine  was  first  ap- 
Fiu.  162.— Differential  rope-brake.  Pl'^  ^°'  "Watt  believed  that 

he  would  be  able  to  interest 
prospective  customers  for  his  engines  sooner  if  he  could  give  them 
some  idea  of  the  work  they  could  perform  by  comparing  them 
with  the  animals  they  were  to  replace  and  thus  demonstrate  that 
il  would  be  economical  to  utilize  steam  instead  of  equine  power. 

The  question  that  then  confronted  Watt  was  to  determine  the 
real  power  of  a  horse  as  no  such  unit  of  measurement  then  existed. 
A  long  series  of  tests  was  made  until  he  determined  that  the 
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average  vork  horse  could  lift  a  weight  of  150  pounds  2.5  miles 
per  hour  for  ten  hours  a  day,  or  exert  sufiScient  force  to  lift  33,000 
pounds  one  foot  per  minute.  While  at  that  time,  this  unit,  termed 
horse-power,  conveyed  some  idea  of  the  working  ability  of  a  horse, 
its  significance  has  been  lost  at  this  time,  but  because  of  its  general 
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use  as  a  unit  of  work  for  over  a  century  it  is  universally  recognized 
by  engineers  the  world  over  as  a  means  of  measuring  power  pro- 
duction or  energy  consumption  by  various  forms  of  machines  and 
prime  i 
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In  a  gas,  gasoline  or  crude  oil  motor,  which  is  the  popular 
power  plant  of  the  twentieth  century,  power  is  obtained  by  the 
rapid  combustion  of  an  inflammable  gas  in  the  cylinders.  The 
pressure  resulting  from  expansion  tends  to  force  a  movable  member, 
called  the  piston  (which  works  inside  the  cylinder)  down  a  certain 
distance,  called  the  stroke.  The  piston  is  coupled  to  a  crank  by 
a  connecting-rod  as  its  reciprocating  movement  must  be  converted 
to  a  rotary  motion  in  order  to  utilize  it  more  effectively  in  driving 
the  traction  wheels  of  the  automobile  or  the  rotating  shafting  of 
machinery.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  expansion  gives  a  force,  the 
length  of  the  stroke  gives  the  distance  through  which  the  force 
is  applied  and  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  adds  the  time 
factor.  If  one  knows  the  amount  of  the  explosive  force  or  pressure 
acting  on  the  piston  top  in  pounds,  the  piston  travel  in  inches  or 
feet  and  the  number  of  strokes  during  which  power  is  applied 
to  the  piston  per  minute  the  horse-power  that  should  be 
theoretically  obtained  from  a  gasoline-engine  cylinder  can  be  readily 
approximated. 

Thus  in  determining  indicated  horse-power,  one  must  consider 
the  following  cardinal  points.  First,  the  mean  effective  pressure 
against  the  piston  top,  which  is  an  average  of  the  number  of 
pounds  per  square  inch  acting  during  the  entire  stroke.  Second, 
the  area  of  the  piston  top  in  square  inches.  Third,  the  length  of 
the  stroke  in  feet.  Fourth,  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute. 
The  product  of  these  factors  divided  by  33,000  gives  the  approx- 
imate horsepower,  and  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  simple 
formula : 

T  TT  P  =  P  X  A  X  S  X  E.  P.  M. 

"        33,000 

In  which  P  is  mean  effective  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
A  is  area  of  piston  top  in  square  inches. 
S  is  length  of  stroke  in  feet. 
E.  P.  M.  is  number  of  explosions  per  minute. 

To  show  how  easily  power  computations  are  made  by  this  for- 
mula, let  us  consider  a  typical  case  in  point.  The  motor  is  a  4 
cylinder  tjrpe,  having  a  cylinder  bore  of  5  inches  and  a  stroke  of  6 
inches,  and  running  normally  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute.  If 
it  is  a  four-cycle  type,  such  as  is  generally  used,  there  will  be  but 
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one  explosion  per  cylinder  every  two  revolutions,  or  two  power 
impulses  per  revolution.  This  means  that  there  will  be  2,400 
explosions  per  minute  and  that  each  of  these  will  move  the  piston 
6  inches  or  half  a  foot.  The  mean  effective  pressure  is  usually 
taken  as  90  pounds  per  square  inch  in  considering  motors  of  good 
design,  and  the  area  of  a  5  inch  piston  is  19.635  square  inches. 
Substituting  known  factors  for  the  symbols  given  in  formula,  we 
have  the  following: 

90  X  19.635  X  .5  X  2400      2,120,568  __aAt^i  tt  t> 
33,000  33,000 

While  the  method  of  estimating  horse-power  given  above  is 
widely  used  for  preliminary  determinations  there  are  many  factors 
which  make  the  actual  horse-power  less  than  that  one  would  expect 
from  the  results  obtained  from  an  empirical  formula  such  as  the  one 
used.  Heat  and  friction  losses  obtain  that  are  not  taken  into 
account,  so  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  power  actually 
delivered  is  to  test  the  finished  motor  by  some  form  of  power  absorb- 
ing device  with  suitable  indicating  mechanism  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  energy  produced.  All  of  the  power  delivered  by  the 
cylinder  of  the  motor  is  not  available  for  driving  the  car,  as  it 
takes  a  certain  amount  to  open  the  valves,  overcome  the  thrust  of 
the  pistons  against  the  cylinder  walls,  turn  the  crankshaft  and 
connecting-rods  against  the  resistance  of  their  bearings,  drive  the 
magneto,  water  pump,  oiling  mechanism  and  cooling  fan  and  in 
other  ways  keep  all  moving  parts  in  motion.  The  amount  of  power 
lost  in  this  way  depends  upon  the  care  taken  in  construction,  the 
fits  of  the  various  parts  and  the  proportions  of  the  components. 
For  motors  in  fair  running  order  and  of  conventional  design,  the 
loss  is  a  fairly  constant  percentage. 

Thus,  to  determine  the  actual  power  output  of  the  motor,  various 
methods  are  used,  all  of  which  depend  upon  the  absorption  of 
energy  and  the  measurement  of  the  power  thus  taken  by  the  testing 
apparatus.  The  most  common  appliances  used  are  the  friction 
brake,  the  electric  generator  and  the  fan  brake.  The  earliest 
form  of  dynamometer  which  has  been  previously  described  was 
invented  by  G.  de  Prony,  a  French  engineer,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  first  reference  to  the  Prony  brake  having  been  made 
in  1821,  though  it  may  have  been  evolved  at  an  earlier  date. 
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The  Prony  brake  has  a  great  disadvantage  that  prevents  its 
being  used  for  continuous  tests.  As  the  power  is  absorbed  by 
friction  of  the  band  upon  the  drum,  excessive  heat  is  developed 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  various  parts  cool.  For  this 
reason,  the  drums  are  sometimes  made  hollow  if  these  are  a 
separate  part  driven  by  the  engine  and  filled  with  water  and  some- 
times a  spray  of  water  is  allowed  to  play  directly  upon  the  surface 
of  the  heated  parts  when  the  brake  band  is  applied  to  the  engine 
flywheel.  Even  with  these  refinements  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  hold  a  given  load  produced  by  engines  in  excess  of  8  or  10 
horse-power  for  any  length  of  time,  and  with  an  air  cooled  brake, 
as  is  usually  rigged  up,  reliable  readings  cannot  be  obtained 
when  the  drum  has  become  highly  heated. 

Many  manufacturers  who  are  producing  engines  in  large  quan- 
tities regard  a  running-in  test  as  one  that  has  sufficient  value  for 
all  practical  purposes  and  as  a  simple  fan  dynamometer  may  be 
easily  attached  to  the  power  plant,  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the  motor  by  comparing  its  action  with 
that  of  others  known  to  be  efficient.  The  fan  dynamometer  is  very 
simple  and  economical.  A  typical  appliance  of  this  kind  is  shown 
at  Fig.  163,  it  consisting  essentially  of  a  through  shaft  supported 
on  ball  bearings  mounted  in  a  heavy  cast  iron  standard  or  base, 
having  a  wooden  arm  carrying  two  aluminum  plates  at  one  end 
and  a  universal  joint  or  other  coupling  for  attaching  to  the  engine 
to  be  tested  on  the  other.  In  this  instance,  a  tachometer  or  revolu- 
tion indicator  is  fitted,  this  being  driven  by  the  shaft  carrying  the 
resistance  arm  and  plates  so  the  speed  of  the  fan  may  be  easily 
determined.  Horse-power  determinations  are  made  by  calibrating 
the  fan  from  some  standard  motor  and  cheeking  the  results  by 
some  other  form  of  dynamometer  to  determine  if  the  fan  is  correct 
at  the  start.  When  once  set,  however,  the  power  delivered  by  any 
motor  may  be  noted  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  unit  time  and  comparing  the  results  with  a  plotted  curve  or 
chart  determined  by  a  former  calibration. 

The  fan  dynamometer  is  usually  employed  to  note  the  effect  of 
a  maximum  load  as  it  must  be  run  sufficiently  fast  so  the  resistance 
will  impose  a  steady  load  upon  the  motor  to  be  tested.  It  is  not 
practical  to  run  such  a  device  at  low  speeds  because  the  load 
cannot  be  varied  as  easily  as  in  a  Prony  brake  or  electric  dyna- 
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inometer.  To  vary  the  resistance  offered  by  such  an  appliance,  the 
vanes  must  be  shifted  on  the  arm  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  nearer  the  centre  they  are  placed,  the  less  the  resistance 
offered  and  the  higher  the  speed  possible  with  the  same  motive 
force.  When  one  desires  to  test  the  output  of  a  motor  under 
varying  speeds,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  varying  the  mixture 
quality  or  quantity  or  spark  time,  and  also  to  determine  the 
capacity  of  the  engine  at  low  speed,  the  fan  dynamometer  has 
disadvantages  which  militate  against  its  use. 

The  principle  of  air  resistance  is  made  use  of  in  apparatus 
of  this  type.  It  has  been  determined  by  Kempe  that  the  power 
required  to  move  a  plane  surface  through  the  air  varies  with  the 
velocity,  it  increasing  as  the  cube  of  the  speed,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Speed. 

Hone-power 

Per   Sq.    Ft. 

Effective 

Surface. 

Speed. 

Horse-power 

Per  Sq.   Pt. 

Effective 

Surface. 

Mfles  Per 
Hour. 

Feet  Per 
Minute. 

Mllm  Per 
Hour. 

Feet  Per 
MiDut<e. 

10 
15 
20 
25 
30 

880 
1,320 
1,760 
2,200 
2,640      1 

0.013 
0.044 
0.105 
0.205 
0.354 

50 

75 

100 

150 

200 

4,400 

6,600 

8,800 

13,200 

17,600 

1.64 

5.54 

13.13 

44.29 

105.00 

It  will  be  evident  that  by  proper  proportions  of  vane  area, 
the  distance  they  are  carried  from  the  centre  and  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  unit  time,  the  load  imposed  upon  the  motor  may  be 
varied  within  wide  limits.  Suppose  that  the  apparatus  had  vanes 
1  square  foot  in  area,  and  that  these  described  a  circle  five  feet 
in  diameter.  The  distance  travelled  per  revolution  would  be 
15.70  feet  and  if  the  fan  was  turned  at  500  revolutions  per  minute 
by  a  certain  motor  we  could  easily  deduce  the  horse-power  developed 
by  simple  computation.  Two  vanes  are  turned  through  the  air  at 
a  speed  of  7,850  feet  per  minute,  and  each  vane  has  one  square  foot 
area.  We  find  that  it  requires  about  7  horse-power  to  turn  one 
square  foot  plane  member  at  that  speed,  therefore  it  would  take 
approximately  14  horse-power  to  overcome  the  resistance  imposed 
by  two  vanes  with  an  aggregate  area  of  2  square  feet. 

FAN   DYNAMOMETER   FOR   AUTOMOBILE   CHASSIS   TESTS 

A  fan  dynamometer  may  be  easily  rigged  up  for  testing  the 
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capacity  of  the  entire  automobile,  that  is,  the  amount  of  horse-power 
exerted  at  the  rear  wheels  if  it  is  driven  by  the  rear  axle  instead  of 
the  motor.  It  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  power  loss  in  the 
transmission  by  interposing  the  chai^  speed  and  driving  elements 
between  the  engine  and  the  brake,  and  taking  readings  when  on 
the  direct  drive  or  high  speed  and  when  driving  through  the 
reduction  gears.  The  simple  fan  teat  stand  shown  at  Pig.  164 
has  been  devised  to  determine  the  power  delivered  by  the  engine 


when  installed  in  a  motor  car,  and  is  easily  attached  to  the  motor 
to  be  tested  by  merely  unfastening  the  bevel  gear  driving  shaft 
at  the  transmission  and  attaching  the  dynamometer  coupling  in  its 
place. 

Alotors  may  be  tested  separately  by  mounting  them  in  the  heavy 
stand  just  forward  of  the  dash  carrying  the  coil  box  when  desired, 
a  chain  falls  being  rigged  over  the  stand  to  lift  the  motor  in  place. 
Such  a  stand  is  very  useful  and  can  be  easily  rigged  up  in  any 
shop  at  small  cost,  and  it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  many 
automobile  and  gas-engine  repair  shops  could  install  such  mecha- 
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nism  as  shown  at  Pig.  164  to  advantage  to  test  either  the  motor 
alone,  the  eflSeieney  of  the  change  speed  gear  or  the  power  losses 
in  the  entire  transmission  system  after  overhauling  a  car.  Positive 
indication  would  then  be  obtained,  and  the  owner  could  be  shown 
that  the  work  had  been  properly  performed  by  making  actual 
tests  in  his  presence. 

ELECTRICAL  DYNAMOMETERS  FOR  MOTOR  TESTING 

When  one  demands  a  flexible  dynamometer,  it  is  diflScult  to 
conceive  any  apparatus  that  is  superior  to  those  in  which  electric- . 
ity  is  utilized.  Electric  testing  apparatus  may  be  either  of  two 
classes :  that  in  which  a  standard  dynamo  electric  machine  is  driven 
by  the  motor  to  be  tested  and  its  output  determined  by  suitable 
resistance  and  measuring  meters,  and  the  other  form  having  an 
oscillating  field  member  restrained  from  undue  movement  by  a  lever 
arm  and  weights.  An  installation  of  the  first  class  is  shown  at  Fig. 
165.  Here  the  dynamo  is  attached  to  the  engine  shaft  by  a  flexible 
coupling  and  its  output  measured  by  suitable  instruments  on  the 
switchboard.  The  current  developed  is  absorbed  by  the  resistance 
coils  shown  at  the  right  of  the  switchboard.  A  tachometer  is 
attached  to  the  wall  just  above  the  dynamo  and  is  driven  by  a 
pulley  on  the  end  of  the  dynamo  shaft.  As  the  amount  of 
current  delivered  will  vary  with  the  speed  at  which  the  dynamo 
armature  revolves,  and  this  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the 
power  of  the  motor,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  power  can  be  read 
directly  from  the  current  recording  instruments.  Electrical  horse- 
power is  measured  in  watts,  it  taking  a  little  over  one  mechanical 
horse-power  to  furnish  746  watts  of  current.  This  unit  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  amount  of  current  as  expressed  in  amperes  by 
its  pressure  in  volts;  thus,  if  the  voltage  was  100,  it  would  take  74.6 
amperes  of  current  to  do  work  equivalent  to  an  electrical  horse- 
power. In  other  words  one  may  say  that  746  watts  is  equal  to 
33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute. 

Suppose  the  dynamo  coupled  to  the  motor  shown  at  Pig.  165 
was  delivering  a  current  of  7,460  watts  or  nearly  7.5  kilowatts,  if 
there  were  no  losses  in  transforming  mechanical  into  electrical 
energy,  the  motor  would  be  developing  10  horse-power.  As  it  is, 
the  power  exerted  by  the  power  plant  would  be  about  10  per  cent 
greater  than  this,  or  11  horse-power.    If  the  indicating  instruments 
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showed  that  a  greater  current  of  37.5  kilowatts  was  heing  absorbed 
by  the  resistance  coils,  the  gasoline  engine  would  be  deliverii^  in 
excess  of  55  horse-power. 

Sometime^  a  bank  of  incandescent  lamps  is  utilized  instead  of 
the  resistance  coils  for  absorbing  the  current  produced,  in  other 
installations  especially  where  a  large  number  of  motors  are  beii^ 
tested  regularly,  the  electrical  energy  is  delivered  to  motors  at 
various  points  in  the  plant  and  made  to  do  useful  work  by  opera- 


Fiu.  166. — Cradle  dynamometer  for  maUng  exact  borse-power  tests. 

ting  machinery,  or  it  may  be  fed  direct  to  lamps  and  other 
apparatus.  The  current  is  sometimes  conserved  by  means  of  a 
storage  battery  installation. 

The  second  class  of  electro-dynamometer  is  shown  at  Pigs. 
166  and  367,  This  differs  from  the  dynamo  test  previously 
described  in  that  a  lever  arm  is  attached  to  the  field  piece  of 
the  machine,  which  is  joumaled  in  a  frame  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  tendency  of  the  field  is  to  follow  the  armature,  this 
pull   increasing   as    the    horse-power    is   augmented   just   as    in 
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Prony  brake.  The  weights  at  the  end  of  the  long  lever  resist  the 
tendency  of  the  field  to  follow  the  armature.  Suitable  electrical 
instruments  are  mounted  on  the  board  to  control  the  current,  and 
the  hoi'se-power  delivered  by  the  motor  raay  be  easi].\'  computed  b\' 
a  simple  formula  very  similar  to  that  previously  mentioned  for 
measurement  of  torque  absorbed  by  friction  brakes. 

The  cradle  dynamometer,  as  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  166  is 
called,  is  often  used  in  making  engine  tests  with  various  auxiliary 
systems  to  determine  relative  efficiency  of  carburetors,   ignition 
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systems  etc.  This  is  because  of  the  close  graduation  possible  of 
the  load  and  accurate  determination  of  power  delivered.  The 
apparatus  used  in  determining  fuel  consumption  in  connection 
with  electrical  or  other  dynamometers  is  clearly  shown  at  Pig.  168. 
The  fuel  container  is  placed  on  a  platform  scale  and  the  amount 
consumed  for  any  given  period  may  be  easily  determined  by  the 
diminution  in  the  aggregate  weight. 

In  addition  to  the  common  methods  outlined,  some  engineers 
have  devised  testing  apparatus  in  which  water  or  other  liquids 
play  a  part,  the  power  being  absorbed  by  some  form  6t  circulating 
pump  or  paddles  in  liquid,  and  its  quantity  measured  by  determin- 
ing rate  of  flow  or  revolutions  per  minutes  of  the  paddles  in  the 
resisting  medium.  One  form,  known  as  the  hydro-dynamometer, 
consists  of  a  large  disc  or  a  plurality  of  such  members  revolved  at 
high  speeds  in  a  water  bath  contained  in  a  suitable  housing.  Others 
are  merely  large  centrifugal  pumps,  and  still  others  consist  of  an 
ordinary  large  boat  propeller  revolved  in  a  tank  of  brine  or  oil. 

All  gas-engine  factories  have  some  form  of  testing  apparatus 
to  make  sure  that  the  engines  produced  have  the  proper  power 
before  they  are  shipped,  and  after  receiving  a  thorough  test,  they 
are  sent  to  the  purchaser  with  every  assurance  that  they  will 
function  properly  and  deliver  full  power  as  long  as  operating 
conditions  are  normal.  The  length  of  time  that  a  motor  will  retain 
its  efficiency  after  leaving  the  factory  depends  upon  many  factors, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  the  amount  of  care  it  receives  at 
the  hands  of  the  owner,  or  those  entrusted  with  its  maintenance. 
The  best  of  motors  will  fail  in  service  if  neglected  or  abused,  while 
an  indifferent  design  may  give  very  satisfactory  service  if  properly 
cared  for. 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  SPEED 

The  revolutions  of  a  motor  may  be  readily  obtained  by  an 
ordinary  hand-counter,  with  watch  in  hand  to  mark  the  time ;  but 
for  accurate  work  and  to  show  the  variations  in  the  flywheel  speed 
by  the  intervals  of  revolution  between  impulses,  and  especially  the 
effect  of  mischarges  or  impulses  due  to  governing  the  speed,  there  is 
no  more  accurate  method  than  by  the  use  of  the  centrifugal  counter 
or  tachometer.  These  instruments  are  designed  to  show  at  a  glance 
a  continuous  indication  of  the  actual  speed  and  its  variation  within 
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2  per  cent,  by  careful  handling  of  the  instrument.  The  tachometer 
(Fig.  169),  with  a  single-dial  scale  three  inches  in  diameter,  reads 
from  100  to  1,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  by  changing  the  gear 
for  the  raoge  of  gas-engine  indication  the  actual  revolutions  will  be 
one-half  the  indicated  revolutions,  which  divided  by  two  will  repre- 
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Fig.  171. — The  Tbompson  indicator, 
sent  the  actual  speed.  In  this  maimer  a  very  delicate  reading  of 
the  variation  in  speed  may  be  obtained.  For  testing  the  variation 
of  speed  in  electric-lighting  plants  operated  by  gas,  gasoline,  or  oil- 
engines, there  is  no  method  so  satisfactory  as  by  the  use  of  the 
tachometer.  The  triple-indexed  tachometer  (Pig.  170)  is  a  most 
convenient  instrument  for  quickly  testing  and  comparing  speed  of 
great  differences,  as  the  motor  and  the  generator,  by  simply  chang- 
ing the  driving  point  from  one  to  another  gear  stem.  These  tachom- 
eters are  made  by  SchaefFer  and  Budenberg,  and  may  be  obtained 
for  any  range  of  speed,  from  50  to  500  for  gas-engines  and  from 
500  to  2,000  for  generators,  in  the  same  instruments  or  separate  as 
desired.  Some  are  provided  with  a  driving  pulley  so  they  can  be 
placed  in  direct  connection  with  the  revolving  elements. 
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THE  INDICATOR  AND  ITS  WORK 

We  have  selected  among  the  many  good  indicators  in  the  market 
the  one  most  suitable  for  indicating  the  work  of  the  explosive  en- 
gine. The  Thompson  indicator  illustrated  in  Figs.  171  and  172, 
is  a  light  and  sensitive  instrument  with  absolute  rectilinear  motion 
of  the  pencil,  witli  ita  cylinder  and  piston  made  of  a  specially  hard 
alloy  which  prevents  the  possibility  of  surface  abrasion  and  insures 
a  uniform  frictionless  motion  of  the  piston.  It  is  provided  with 
an  extra  and  smaller-sized  cylinder  and  piston,  suitable  with  a 
light  spring  for  testing  the  suction  and  the  exhaust  curves  of 
explosive  motors,  so  useful  in  showing  the  condition  and  proportion 
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of  valve  ports.  The  large  piston  of  the  standard  size  is  0.798  inch 
in  diameter  and  equal  to  ^  square-inch  area.  The  small  piston 
(Pig.  173)  is  0.590  inch  in  diameter  and  equal  to  0.274  square-inch 
area,  so  that  a  50  or  60  spring  may  be  used  in  indicating  explosive 
engines  with  the  small  piston,  which  will  give  cards  within  the 
range  of  the  paper  for  low-explosive  pressure  but  full  enough  to 
show  the  variations  in  all  the  lines.  With  the  100  spring  and  J-inch 
area  of  piston  250  pounds  pressure  is  about  the  limit  of  the  card, 
but  with  this  size  piston  a  120  or  160  spring  is  more  generally 
used. 

The  pulley  V  is  carried  by  the  swivel  W,  and  works  freely  in 
the  post  X;  it  can  be  locked  in  any  position  by  the  small  set 
screw.  The  swivel-plate  Y  can  be  swung  in  any  direction  in  its 
plane  and  held  firmly  by  the  thumb-screw  Z.  Thus  with  the  com- 
bination the  cord  can  be  directed  in  all  possible  directions.  The 
link  A  is  made  as  short  as  possible,  with  long  double  bearings 
at  both  ends  to  give  a  firm  and  steady  support  to  the  lever  B, 
making  it  less  liable  to  cause  irregularities  in  the  diagram  when 
indicating  high-speed  motors. 

The  paper  drum  is  made  with  a  closed  top  to  preserve  its 
accurate  cylindrical  form,  and  the  top,  having  a  journal-bear- 
ing at  U  in  the  centre,  compels  a  true  concentric  movement  to 
its  surface.  The  spring  E,  and  the  spring-case  F,  are  secured  to  the 
rod  G  by  screwing  the  case  F  to  a  shoulder  on  G  by  means  of  a 
thumb-screw  H. 

To  adjust  the  tension  of  the  drum-spring,  the  drum  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  by  holding  on  to  the  spring-case  E,  and  loosen- 
ing screw  H,  the  tension  can  readily  be  varied  and  adapted  to  any 
speed,  to  follow  precisely  the  motion  of  the  engine-piston.  The 
bars  of  the  nut  I  are  made  hollow,  so  as  to  insert  a  small  short 
rod,  K,  which  is  a  great  convenience  in  unscrewing  the  indicator 
when  hot. 

The  reducing  pulley  (Fig.  174)  is  a  most  important  adjunct 
of  the  indicator.  The  revolving  parts  should  be  as  light  as  pos- 
sible and  are  now  made  of  aluminum  for  high-speed  motors,  with 
pulleys  proportioned  for  short-stroke  motors.  In  the  use  of  indica- 
tors for  high-compression  motors  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  stop-tube 
inserted  in  the  cap-piece  that  holds  the  spring  and  extending  down 
and  inside  the  spring  so  as  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  piston  at  the 
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piston.  Fio,  174.— The  reducing  pull^j". 

limit  of  the  pencil  motion  below  the  top  of  the  card.  This  will  pre- 
vent undue  stress  on  the  spring  and  extreme  throw  of  the  pencil 
when,  by  misfires,  an  unusual  charge  is  fired.  With  the  smaller 
piston  and  the  usual  100  or  120  spring  any  possible  explosive  pres- 
sure may  be  properly  recorded.  The  proximity  of  the  indicator 
to  the  combustion  chamber  is  of  importance  in  makii^  a  tme  rec- 
ord of  the  explosive  action  of  the  combustible  gases  on  the  card. 
The  time  of  transmission  of  the  wave  of  compression  and  expansion 
through  B  tube  of  one,  two,  or  three  feet  in  length  is  quite  notice- 
able in  the  distortion  of  the  diagram.  It  shows  a  delay  in  com- 
pression and  carries  the  expansion  line  over  a  curve  at  the  apex 
lower  than  the  maximum  pressure,  and  by  the  delay  raises  the 
expansion  curve  higher  than  the  actual  expansion  curve  of  the 
cylinder.  An  indicator  for  true  eifeet  should  have  a  straightway 
cock  screwed  into  the  cylinder. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND   USE   OP   THE    MANOGBAPB 

The  indicators  in  use  up  to  the  present  time  are  fairly  satis- 
factory when  applied  to  low  speed  engines  but  as  the  speed  of  the 
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engine  is  increased  so  also  do  the  imperfections  of  the  indicator 
become  more  manifest  and  in  the  case  of  very  high  speed  engines 
these  imperfections  render  the  indicator  quite  useless.    The  prin- 

cipal  defect  is  the  number  of  errors  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  rela- 
tively large  mass  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  indicator  and  to  the 
friction  of  the  joints  and  the  indicator  pencil  on  the  cylinder.  It 
is  with  a  view  of  suppressing  these  defects  of  inertia  and  friction 


Fig.  174 a. — Quadruple  manograph  apparatus  for  recording  the  diagrams 

of  four-cylinder  motors,  thus  enabling  a  comparison  to  be  made. 

A,  B,  C,  D  Indicate  tbe  four  glass  screens. 


that  the  manograph  has  been  designed.    It  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  deviation  of  a  ray  of  light  reflected  by  a  mirror. 

The  indicating  mechanism  consists  essentially  of  a  mirror  fixed 
at  a  single  point  and  capable  of  oscillation  in  two  planes.  The 
oscillation  in  one  direction  corresponds  to  the  motion  of  the  piston 
in  the  engine.  The  oscillations  in  the  other  plane  depend  upon 
the  variations  of  pressure  in  the  cylinder.  A  ray  of  light  is  directed 
onto  the  mirror  and  is  then  reflected  by  the  mirror  on  a  ground 
glass  screen  at  one  end  of  the  device  on  which  the  indicator  diagram 
is  seen.  On  account  of  the  lightness  and  efficient  balancing  of  the 
mirror,  it  faithfully  responds  to  every  variation  of  pressure  in  the 
engine  cylinder  even  at  the  highest  engine  speeds.  As  is  true  of 
the  regular  form  indicator,  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  the  motion  of 
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the  engine  piston  to  the  manograph  by  a  system  of  rotary  gearing 
and  to  connect  it  to  the  interior  of  the  combustion  chamber  by  a 
small  water  cooled  tube.  The  diagram  appears  on  a  glass  screen 
in  the  form  of  an  unbroken  continuous  luminous  line.  The  observer 
can  follow  every  phase  of  the  engine  working.  He  can  see  at  once 
any  defects  caused  by  improper  admission,  poor  mixture,  back 
pressure,  excessive  suction,  defective  ignition,  etc. 

With  a  manograph  especially  arranged  for  reading  low  pres- 
sures and  the  pressure  scale  of  the  diagram  being  increased,  one 
can  note  the  exact  time  of  opening  and  closing  the  valves,  the 
suction  during  admission,  and  the  back  pressure  during  exhaust. 
The  student  can  also  study  the  phenomena  of  compression  and  the 
expansion  of  the  compressed  gas.  With  a  newly  designed  mano- 
graph for  multiple  cylinder  engines,  one  can  study  simultaneously 
the  working  of  all  cylinders  and  make  comparisons  between  the 
diagrams,  which  should  be  exactly  alike,  if  the  cylinders  are 
functioning  properly.  This  apparatus  is  particularly  valuable  in 
studying  the  relative  merits  of  various  ignition  systems,  the  action 
of  the  carburetor,  and  the  best  size  and  shape  for  inlet  and  exhaust 
manifolds.  Another  valuable  feature  is  that  a  record  of  the  dia- 
grams will  be  kept  if  the  glass  screen  is  replaced,  as  in  a  camera, 
by  a  dark  slide  containing  photographic  plates,  or  if  preferred  a 
sheet  of  sensitised  paper  which  will  give  a  black  diagram  on  a 
white  ground.  For  demonstration  purposes,  and  for  studying 
minute  variations  of  the  pressure  line,  a  special  projecting  lens 
tube  is  used.  It  is  possible  by  this  means  to  project  diagrams 
twenty-seven  inches  long  upon  a  screen  placed  about  eight  feet  from 
the  tube.  The  manograph  will  work  in  any  position  and  is  just  as 
suitable  for  steam  engines  as  the  ordinary  indicator  and  in  addition 
can  be  used  on  all  kinds  of  internal  combustion  engines  having  fixed 
cylinders  and  will  record  faithfully  up  to  3000  R.  P.  M. 

HORSE-POWER  FORMULAE 

A  large  number  of  formulae  for  determining  indicated  horse- 
power of  internal  combustion  engines  have  been  advanced, 
especially  since  the  wide  vogue  of  the  internal  combustion  motor 
in  motor  vehicle,  marine  and  air  craft  propulsion  where  competitive 
events,  such  as  races,  hill  climbs,  etc.,  make  necessary  some  simple, 
easily  applied  rules  for  ready  calculation.    The  following  are  the 
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leading  formulae  of  European  derivation  and  are  reproduced  from 
The  Automobile  Engineer  Year  Book  for  1913.  Our  leading 
American  formula,  adopted  by  the  S.  A.  E.  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club.  Th^  Notation  appended  has  been 
followed  in  all  the  expressions: 

D  »  Diameter  of  cvlinder. 
N  «  Number  of  cylinders. 
S  -  Stroke. 

S 
R  = =  ratio  of  stroke  to  bore. 

D 

1.— ROYAL  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB  (R.A.C.)  FORMULA: 

Measurement  in  inches.  Measurement  in  mm. 
.4  D»N 
D»  N  D«  N 

or 

2.5  1.613 

This  formula  assumes  a  constant  piston  speed  of  1,000  feet  per  minute  and  a  mean 
effective  pressure  of  67.2  pounds  per  square  inch. 

2.— LANCHB8TERS  FORMULA: 

Measurement  in  Inches.  Measurement  in  mm. 

.SD'N./R"  D»  N.  /tT" 

V  1,290  V 

This  formula  provides  a  correction  for  piston  speed  limited  by  the  stroke. 

3.— SOCIETY  OF  MOTOR   MANUFACTURERS'   AND  TRADERS*   PROPOSED 
FORMULuE: 

Measurement  in  inches.  Measurement  in  mm. 

(A)  for  touring  engines — 
.197  D  (D  -  1)  (R  +  2)  N.  D  (D  -  25.4)  (R  -f  2)  N 


3.275 
(B)  for  racing  engines — 
.333  D  (D  -  1)  (R  +  2)  N.  D  (D  -  25.4)  (R  +  2)  N 


1.937 

These  formulse  are  a  simplified  modification  of  the  Lan  Chester  formula,  and 
embody  a  factor  to  allow  for  differences  of  cooling  due  to  size,  and  assume  a  piston 
speed  of  1.000  R  }4  feet  per  minute  for  touring  engines,  and  a  greater  speed  for 
racing  designs. 

4.— DBNDY  MARSHALL  FORMULA: 

Measupement- in  incJies.  Measurement  in  mm 

D»  S  N  D«  S  N 


12  200.000 

This  formula  gives  a  close  approximation  of  power,  and  assumes  a  revolution 
speed  of  1.000  per  minute,  or  with  modification  for  effect  of  stroke-bore  ratio  on 
revolution  speed. 

D«  S  N  Revs.  D«  S  N  Revs. 


12.000  200.000.000 

5.— INSTITUTION  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERS'  FORMULAE: 

Measurement  in  inches.  Measurement  in  mm. 

.46  (D  +  S)  (D  -  1.18)  N.  (D  +  S)  (D  -  29.97)  N 


1,433 

This  formula  embodies  a  correction  for  mean  effective  pressure  rising  with  bore, 
and  one  for  effect  of  stroke-bore  ratio  on  speed. 
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6.— BURLS  MAXIMUM  RATING  FORMULA: 

Measurement  in  Inches.  Measurement  In  mm. 


16.390  M 


MD(D-.  1.18).  /D'S  D    /  \  .  / 

V  M  1:290(^^-29.97  IV 

This  formula  Is  similar  to  the  I.A.E.  formula,  but  embodies  a  speed  limiting  factor 
based  on  weight  of  reciprocating  parts,  and  M  -  mass  of  weight  of  reciprocating 
parts  in  one  cylinder.    For  cast-iron  pistons 

M  -  .08  p«  (1  +  .16  R)  +  1.5  lb.  M  -  2^0b\  ^  "•■  •**  ^  |+  ^^  **^- 

7.— POPPE'g  FORMULA: 

Measurement  in  inches.  Measurement  in  mm. 

D8N  D8N 


2.5  1,612 

This  formula  is  based  upon  cubic  capacity  of  cylinders  simply. 


HORSE-POWER  TABLES 

The  accompanying  table  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Worby  Beaumont, 
a  well-known  English  Engineer,  and  should  be  useful  in  figuring 
capacities  of  small  motors,  such  as  used  for  automobiles,  motor-boats 
and  motor-cycles. 

To  use  table :  Take  the  bore  of  your  motor  from  marginal  or 
left-hand  column,  follow  directly  across  to  the  column  whose  heading 
added  to  the  bore  gives  stroke.  The  figure  at  the  intersection  of 
this  column  and  your  bore  column  gives  the  horse-power  of  one 
cylinder  of  that  size  at  750  revolutions,  and  the  figure  immediately 
below  gives  the  horse-power  at  1,000  revolutions,  which  is  generally 
accepted  for  computing  present  day  high-powered  motors. 

The  table  represents  the  calculated  indicated  power  given  by  one 
cylinder.  For  multi-cylinder  engines  the  power  shown  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  cylinders. 
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Beaumont  Horbb-Power  Table. 
Cylinder  Dimensions  in  Inches  and  Fractions  of  an  Inch. 


Bore. 

0 

Va 

1      ^ 

H 

1 

K 

H 

^ 

2 

2 

0.54 

!    0.60 

0.67 

0.74 

0.81 

0.88 

0.94 

1.01 

1.08 

0.72 

0.80 

0.89 

0.98 

1.08 

1.17 

!    1.25 

1.35 

1.44 

2K 

0.76 

0.84 

0.92 

1.01 

1.09 

1.18 

;    1.26 

1.35 

1.43 

1.01 

1.12 

1.22 

1.34 

1.45 

1.57 

1.68 

1.81 

1.90 

2}i 

1.04 

1.15 

1.25 

1.35 

1.46 

1.56 

1.67 

1.77 

1.88 

1.39 

1.53 

1.67 

1.81 

1.95 

2.09 

2.23 

2.37 

2.51 

2H 

1.39 

1.51 

1.64 

1.77 

1.89 

2.02 

2.14 

2.27 

2.40 

1.85 

2.02 

2.19 

2.36 

2.53 

2.70 

2.87 

3.04 

3.20 

3 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

2.55 

2.70 

2.85 

3.00 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

3.21 

3.40 

3.61 

3.81 

4.00 

3Ji 

2.30 

2.47 

2.65 

2.82 

3.00 

3.18 

3.36 

3.53 

3.70 

3.06 

3.28 

3.52 

3.76 

3.99 

4.22 

4.45 

4.70 

4.92 

3H 

2.86 

3. 06 

3.27 

3.48 

3.68 

3.88 

4.09 

4.30 

4.50 

3.81 

4.09 

4.36 

4.63 

4.90 

5.18 

5.46 

5.72 

6.00 

SH 

3.53 

3.76 

4.00 

4.35 

4.47 

4.71 

4.96 

5.18 

5.41 

4.71 

5.02 

5.34 

5.65 

6.97 

6.28 

6.60 

6.91 

7.23 

4 

4.27 

4.65 

4.81 

5.08 

5.35 

5.61 

5.89 

6.15 

6.41 

5.71 

6.06 

6.42 

6.78 

7.13 

7.50 

7.85 

8.20 

8.55 

4H 

5.13 

5.44 

5.74 

6.04 

6.34 

6.64 

6.95 

7.25 

7.56 

6.84 

7.24 

7.64 

8.05 

8.45 

8.85 

9.25 

9.66 

10.06 

4M 

6.19 

6.53 

6.87 

7.22 

7.56 

7.90 

8.25 

8.59 

8.93 

8.25 

•  8.68 

9.16 

9.62 

10.08 

10.54 

10.96 

11.41 

11.89 

4Ji 

7.18 

7.55 

7.94 

8.31 

8.70 

9.07 

9.45 

9.82 

9.57 

10.07 

10.57 

11.09 

11.58 

12.08 

12.59 

13.09 

5 

8.38 

8.80 

9.22 

9.65 

10.05 

10.46 

10.90 

11.16 

11.72 

12.28 

12.84 

13.40 

13.95 

14.50 

5H 

9.70 

10.16 

10.62 

11.09 

11.54 

12.00 

12.02 

13.54 

14.15 

14.76 

15.40 

16.00 

b\i 

11.12 

11.65 

12.15 

12.66 

13.15 

14.84 

15.51 

16.20 

16.86 

17.54 

5Ji 

12.71 
16.06 

13.27 
17.70 

13.82 
18.42 

14.38 
19.19 

6 

14.45 
19.25 

15.05 
20.a'> 

15.65 
20. a5 

.    . 

1 

1 
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S.  A.  E.  HoRB£-PowER  Table. 


(Four-Cyde  Hone-Power  Table  S.  A.  E.)  (Two-Cycle  Hone-Power  Table  S.  A.  Ej 
Umit  of  Error.  .005  Limit  of  Error.  .005 

D»   N  D«  N* 

HP  = HP  =  


2.5 
Calculated  by  J.  Howard  Pile. 


1.5151 
Calculated  by  J.  Howard  Pile. 


Bore.    I     1-Cyl.      2-Cyl..    4-Cyl.     6-Cyl.       Bore. 


2H 
25i 

2H 

3 
3Ji 

SH 

3H 

3J< 

3Ji 

4 

4H 
4Ji 

^H 
4H 

4J< 
4Ji 
4Ji 

5 

5H 

5Ji 

5Ji 
6 


2.50 
2.75 
3.03 
3.30 

3.60 
3.91 
4.23 
4.56 
4.90 
5.26 
5.63 
6.03 

6.40 
6.81 
7.23 
7.66 
8.10 
8.56 
9.03 
9.51 

10.00 
10.51 
11.03 
11.56 
12.12 
12.66 
13.22 
13.84 


5.00 
5.50 
6.05 


10.00  15.00  214 
11.00  16.50  2ii 
12.10    18.16.    2H 


6.60    13.20    19.791    2Ji 


7.20 

7.81 

8.45 

9.11 

9.80 

10.51 

11.25 

12.07 

12.80 
13.61 
14.45 
15.31 
16.20 
17.11 
18.05 
19.01 

20.00 
21.01 
22.05 
23.12 
24.24 
25.32 
26.44 
27.68 


14.40 
15.62 
16.90 
18.23 
19.60 
21.02 
22.50 
24.14 

25.60 
27.23 
28.90 
30.62 
32.40 
33.22 
36.10 
38.02 

40.00 
42.02 
44.10 
46.24 
48.48 
50.64 
52.88 
55.36 


21.60> 

23.441 

25.35; 

27.341 

29.39 

31.54 

33.75 

36.20 

38.40 
40.83 
43.35 
45.94 
48.60 
51.34 
54.15 
57.04 

60.00 
63.03 
66.15 
69.36 
72.72 
75.96 
79.32 
83.04 


3 

SVs 
SH 
3Ji 
3H 
3J^ 
SH 
3J< 

4 

4H 
4Ji 

4^ 

4Ji 
4J^ 

5 

5H 

5^ 


14. 40  I  28. 80    57. 60  I  86. 40 


l-Oyl.      2-Cyl.     3-Cyl.      4-Cyl. 


4.13  8.25    12.38  16.50 

4.55  9.08    13.64  18.19 

4.99  9.98;  14.97  19.96 

5.46  10.91    16.37  21.82 


5.94 
6.49 
6.98 
7.52 
8.09 
8.67 
9.28 
9.91 

10.56 
11.23 
11.92 
12.62 
13.36 
14.12 
14.89 
15.68 

16.50 
17.34 
18.19 
19.07 
20.00 
20.88 
21.32 
22.78 


11.88 
12.97 
13.96 
15.04 
16.17 
17.35 
18.56 
19:82 


21.12 
22.46 
23.84 
25.24 


28.24 
29.78 
31.36 


17.82 
19.46 
20.94 
22.55 
24.26 
26.02 
27.84 
29.73 


.68 
.69 
76 
86 
26.72  140.08 
36 
67 
04 


33.00 
34.68 
36.38 
38.14 
40.00 
41.76 
42.64 
45.56 


31 
33 
35 
37 


42 
44 
47 


23.84  47.68 


49.50 
52.02 
54.57 
57.21 
60.00 
62.64 
63.96 
68.34 


23.76 
25.95 
27.92 
30.07 
32.34 
34.69 
37.12 
39.64 

42.24 
44.92 
47.68 
50.48 
53.44 
56.48 
59.56 
62.72 

66.00 
69.36 
72.76 
76.28 
80.00 
83.52 
85.28 
91.12 


71.42  I  95.36 


I*  This  formula  Is  evolved  bv  multiplying 
I        the   four-cycle   formula    by    1.65,    the 

?;enerally    accepted    ratio    of    two    to 
our-cycle  motora. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

EXPLOSIVE  MOTOR  MANAGEMENT  AND  INSTALLATION 

The  drift  of  constructive  practice  in  the  United  States  seems 
generally  to  be  in  the  line  of  simplicity  and  least  number  of  parts, 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  people  that  have  the  care  of 
such  motive  power.  The  explosive  motor  now  appeals,  as  no  ex- 
perience as  an  engineer  is  needed  for  its  care  and  running ;  yet  it 
does  seem  to  require  some  common-sense  as  to  cleanliness  and  the 
propriety  of  things  that  may  assume  a  menacing  or  dangerous 
habit  by  neglect  of  some  of  the  few  points  of  attention  required  in 
persons  having  the  charge  of  this  rising  prime  mover.  The  ability 
to  discover  leakage  of  gas  or  oil  vapors  or  the  products  of  combus- 
tion in  the  pipe  connections,  through  valves,  or  by  a  defective  or 
worn  piston ;  the  thumping  in  journal-boxes,  looseness  of  pins,  and 
piston  thump  is  easily  acquired  when  a  person  assumes  the  care  of 
an  engine.  The  regulation  of  the  explosive  mixtures  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  instruction  pamphlets  and  display  sheets  of  the  build- 
ers, and  from  the  completeness  of  instructions  furnished  there  seems 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  first  start  of  an  explosive  motor  by  any  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence. 

Cleanliness  being  of  the  first  order,  due  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  cleaning  of  the  cylinder,  valves,  and  exhaust-pipe  at 
stated  intervals;  in  some  motors  at  least  once  a  month,  in  other 
motors  several  months  may  elapse  without  internal  cleaning  being 
necessary,  apparently  without  detriment.  But  we  apprehend  that 
the  quality  of  the  fuel  has  much  to  do  with  the  fouling  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber  and  exhaust-pipe,  and  therefore  the  quality  of  the 
fuel  should  be  suggestive  of  the  times  indicated  for  internal  clean- 
ing. Excessive  use  of  fuel  or  a  too  rich  mixture  is  the  cause  of 
many  mysterious  troubles,  especially  in  motors  using  the  heavier 
oils,  as  with  kerosene,  distillate,  and  crude  petroleum  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  carbon,  which  is  not  burned  and  becomes  pre- 
cipitated on  the  interior  walls  of  the  motor  and  the  exhaust-pipe. 
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The  outside  surfaces  should  be  wiped  off  before  starting  or  at  the 
close  of  work  every  day,  especially  where  the  location  is  in  a  room 
with  working  people,  as  the  odor  of  the  lubricating  oil  is  not  agree- 
able when  the  oil  is  spread  in  excess  over  an  engine. 

In  workshops  or  rooms  where  dust  prevails  it  is  most  desirable 
to  enclose  motor  in  a  small  room  by  itself,  well  ventilated  from 
without,  for  motor  cylinders  are  mostly  open  and  gather  dust  on 
their  oily  surfaces,  and  dust  in  the  in-going  air  of  combustion  leaves 
grit  and  ashes  in  the  cylinder.  The  oil  for  lubricating  the  cylinder 
should  be  the  best  *  *  cylinder-oir '  of  the  trade,  and  is  sold  by  many 
dealers  as  ''gas-engine  cylinder-oil."  It  is  not  so  expensive  as  to 
preclude  its  use  for  all  the  moving  parts  of  an  explosive  motor, 
although  a  poorer  quality  is  in  general  use. 

Automatic  oil-feeders  are  almost  universally  furnished  with 
these  engines,  so  that  there  should  be  very  little  waste  of  oil.  In 
cleaning  the  internal  parts  from  carbon  and  oil  crust,  no  sharp 
scrapers  should  be  used  on  any  rubbing  parts  or  the  bearing  of 
valves.  If  unable  to  remove  the  crust  with  a  cloth  and  kerosene 
oil,  a  hard-wood  stick  and  oil  will  generally  remove  the  incrustation 
down  to  the  metal,  while  the  valves,  if  not  cut,  only  need  rubbing 
on  their  seats  with  finely  pulverized  pumice  or  other  polishing  pow- 
der. Coarse  emery  is  not  recommended,  as  valves  often  get  too 
much  grinding  to  their  detriment  by  the  use  of  this  material. 

In  starting  a  motor  it  should  always  be  turned  over  in  its  run- 
ing  direction,  and  when  compression  makes  this  difficult  the  relief- 
valve  (most  motors  have  one)  or  the  exhaust  or  air- valve  may  be 
opened  to  clear  the  cylinder,  if  an  overcharge  of  gas  or  a  failure  has 
been  made  at  the  first  turn.  In  most  cases  turning  the  flywheel 
two  or  three  revolutions  will  clear  and  charge  the  cylinder  under 
the  usual  conditions  for  starting.  With  most  motors  a  starting 
device  is  provided,  which  is  described  in  the  special  exhibit  of  the 
explosive  motors  further  on. 

Some  of  the  troubles  to  be  met  are  severe  explosions  after  sev- 
eral misfires,  by  which  the  cylinder  may  become  overcharged  with 
the  combustible  mixture.  This  is  often  caused  by  irregular  work 
on  the  engine,  and  the  consequent  scavenging  of  the  cylinder  of 
the  products  of  previous  explosions,  replacing  with  pure  mixtures 
at  the  next  charge.  Again,  by  a  misfire  from  failure  in  the  igniter 
an  explosive  charge  is  intensified  at  the  next  ignition  or  exploded 
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in  the  exhaust-pipe.  Other  interruptions  sometimes  occur,  such 
as  the  sticking  of  the  exhaust-valve  open  by  gumming  of  the  spindle 
or  a  weak  spring.  From  this  may  also  arise  some  of  the  back-firings 
in  the  muffler  and  exhaust-pipe.  All  of  these  explosions  taking 
place  at  irregular  times  may  be  attributed,  first,  to  irregular  work  ; 
second,  to  irregularity  in  the  operation  of  the  valve  gear  or  igniter, 
and  although  not  pleasent  to  the  ear  may  not  be  considered  dan- 
gerous, because  the  motors  and  all  their  parts  subject  to  explosion 
are  made  equal  in  working  strength  to  the  greatest  pressure  made 
by  such  explosions. 

With  the  compression  usual  in  motors,  40  to  60  pounds,  the 
greatest  force  from  misfire  or  back-fire  explosives  can  scarcely 
reach  300  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  cylinders  and  150  pounds 
in  the  mufflers,  unless,  by  a  possible  contraction  of  the  exhaust-pipe 
by  carbon  deposit,  a  mufl?ler-pot  may  have  possibilities  of  rupture. 
In  no  case  should  an  exhaust-pipe  be  turned  into  a  chimney.  With 
gas-engines  the  full  power  is  sometimes  not  realized  from  insufficient 
gas  supply.  The  gas  bag  is  a  good  indicator  of  this  condition, 
caused  by  a  too  small  gas-pipe  or  a  small  meter,  by  which  a  fiabby 
appearance  of  the  gas  bag  shows  that  the  motor  is  drawing  more 
than  the  pipe  or  meter  can  supply  with  a  proper  working  pressure. 
The  muffler-pots  have  been  known  to  accumulate  water  in  cold 
weather,  by  condensation  of  the  water  vapor  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  gas  and  air,  to  such  an  extent 
as  sometimes  to  cause  fear  in  an  attendant  of  a  cracked  cylinder 
and  leakage  of  water  in  from  the  jacket  circulation. 

The  water  should  be  drawn  off  occasionally  from  the  muffler-pot 
by  a  cock,  6as-motors  running  with  electric  igniters  sometimes 
do  not  start  at  first  trial  from  the  accumulation  of  air  in  the  gas- 
pipe.  Testing  by  a  gas-burner  or  a  second  trial  will  show  where 
the  difficulty  lies  and  its  remedy.  And,  finally,  much  caution  should 
be  observed  in  examining  the  interior  of  valve  chambers  and  the 
electric  exploders  by  taking  off  caps  or  plugs  and  using  a  light  near 
them  until  assured  that  fuel-inlets  are  closed  and  the  motor  has  been 
turned  over  several  times  to  clear  it  of  all  explosive  mixture.  The 
consequences  of  explosions  from  peepholes  are  obvious.  Even  when 
a  motor  has  been  idle  for  a  time  it  should  be  opened  with  the  above 
caution,  and  electric  lamps  of  the  incandescent  type  always  used  as 
a  source  of  light,  if  possible. 
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The  adjustment  of  governors  requires  only  care  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  directions  for  operating  the  engines,  as  there  are  too 
many  variations  in  the  designs  and  methods  of  adjustment  for 
definite  instructions  under  this  head.  Much  care  is  required  in 
renewing  the  ignition-tubes,  especially  after  the  spare  tubes  fur- 
nished with  the  engine  have  been  all  used.  The  same  size  gas-pipe, 
and  of  the  same  length  as  the  tubes  furnished  with  the  engine, 
should  be  made  and  the  ends  welded  up  or  capped,  so  that  they  may 
contain  the  same  volume  as  the  original  tubes.  This  caution  will 
ensure  the  uniform  adjustment  of  the  time  of  ignition  by  change 
of  tubes ;  otherwise  tinkering  with  the  position  of  the  Bunsen  burner 
will  not  enable  an  attendant  not  experienced  in  regulating  the  time 
of  ignition  to  regulate  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  regula- 
tion when  once  lost  can  be  properly  tested  only  by  an  indicator 
card. 

With  a  timing  valve  and  the  amount  of  lead  for  the  return  fire 
from  the  tube  being  known,  the  adjustment  of  the  timing-valve 
throw  can  be  made  from  the  position  of  the  dead  centre  of  the  crank 
at  the  end  of  the  forward  stroke.  The  timing  lead  is  the  time  that 
is  required  for  the  mixture  to  pass  the  valve  and  become  compressed 
in  the  igniting  tube  and  the  flame  to  return  to  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, as  measured  on  the  circumference  of  the  timing-valve  cam. 
Other  than  iron  tubes  are  used,  such  as  nickel-steel,  platinum, 
machine  steel  and  porcelain,  with  satisfactory  results.  The  porcelain 
tubes  are  made  short  and  require  a  special  fitting  to  adapt  them  to 
a  chimney,  or  the  chimney  should  be  of  special  design,  for  a  cross 
impact  of  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner. 

There  are  many  points  in  the  management  of  explosive  motors 
that  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  general  treatise,  arising  from  the 
varied  details  of  design,  in  which  special  reference  to  the  methods  of 
operating  the  valve  gears  of  igniters  and  governors  of^each  indi- 
vidual design  is  required.  The  special  instructions  furnished  by 
builders  are  ample  for  the  operation  of  their  motors,  and  if  carefully 
studied  lead  to  success  in  their  operation  by  any  person  of  ordinary 
intelligence  or  tact  in  handling  moving  machinery. 

Recent  experience  with  gas,  gasoline,  and  oil-vapor  engines 
has  brought  out  more  strongly  the  good  qualities  of  well-made  ex- 
plosive motors,  and  placed  them  far  ahead  as  a  reliable,  cheap,  and 
easily  managed  motive  power,  even  up  to  many  hundred  horse- 
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power  in  a  single  installation.  The  application  of  power  from  ex- 
plosive motors  for  the  generation  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  the 
transmission  of  power  is  no  longer  a  moot  point  of  economy,  but 
has  become  a  fixed  principle  in  the  application  of  prime-moving 
power.  The  governing  devices  have  been  improved  and  applied 
in  the  line  of  uniform  motion  from  intermittent  impulse.  An  elec- 
tric gas-governing  device  for  controlling  the  flow  of  gas  to  corre- 
spond with  the  required  amperage  is  a  new  governing  application 
that  seems  to  break  the  last  objection  to  the  use  of  explosive  motors 
for  generating  the  electric  current  for  lighting  purposes.  The 
alternating  generator  is  now  coming  into  use  for  furnishing  the 
igniting  current  with  prospects  of  an  exactitude  so  long  as  desired, 
and  to  obviate  some  of  the  exigencies  of  the  controlling  mechanism 
in  the  continuous-current  system. 

As  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  full  firing  of  an  explosive 
charge  is  not  instantaneous  from  the  moment  of  ignition  in  the  hot 
tube,  and  that  the  greatest  mean  pressure  on  the  piston  results  from 
perfect  ignition  of  the  whole  charge  at  the  moment  of  the  passage 
of  the  crank  over  the  centre^  it  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  that  the  hot  tube  and  Bunsen  burner  should  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  allow  the  compressed  fresh  charge  to  reach  the  part  of  the 
hot  tube  at  which  the  temperature  is  high  enough  to  cause  ignition 
of  the  charge  at  a  moment  just  before  the  crank  reaches  its  centre. 
The  variable  mixture  of  the  charge,  either  from  misfiring  of  a  pre- 
vious charge  or  from  the  action  of  an  over-sensitive  governor,  has 
made  this  adjustment  heretofore  somewhat  difficult,  especially  where 
short-lived  tubes  were  in  use,  for  a  change  of  tube  usually  varies 
the  moment  of  ignition.  Since  the  advent  of  the  nickel  alloy  and 
porcelain  tubes  this  difficulty  has  been  greatly  overcome,  and  the 
ignition  tube  has  been  restored  to  favor  with  many  engine-builders 
who  had  adopted  the  electric  system  for  it«  positive  timing.  The 
marine  and  automobile-engines,  and  all  light  stationary  or  portable 
forms  however,  will  hold  to.  electric  ignition  from  the  obvious 
difficulty  in  managing  a  hot  tube  in  such  service. 

Many  minor  improvements  of  the  past  year  have  conduced  to  a 
general  economy  in  running  expense  and  to  ease  of  management, 
among  which  may  be  noted  a  device,  by  the  turning  of  which  the 
time  of  sparking  is  retarded  at  starting,  and  the  engine  prevented 
from  the  possibility  of  starting  backward  by  explosion  before  the 
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crank  reaches  the  centre.  In  this  device  the  sparking  push-blade 
has  a  double  trip  swiveled  on  the  push-rod,  the  turning  over  of 
which  changes  the  time  of  ignition. 

An  accumulation  of  air  in  the  gaa-pipe  is  sometimes  the  cause 
of  failure  in  starting  with  an  electric  igniter,  and  often  attributed 
to  the  failure  of  the  spark.  A  search  in  both  directions  will  find 
the  true  cause  of  failure.  On  purchasing  a  motor,  the  one  who  is  to 
operate  it  should  carefully  study  the  mechanism  and  the  instruc- 
tions, as  the  detail  in  operating  the  three  kinds  of  fuel  —  gas, 
gasoline,  and  kerosene  or  crude  oil  —  vary  enough  to  require 
special  inquiry  for  the  operation  of  each  kind.  The  method  of 
ignition  is  al9o  peculiar  and  requires  special  instructions  in  either 
of  the  kinds  of  devices  by  which  the  motor  is  operated.  Whether 
tube,  hammer-spark,  or  jump-spark  is  selected,  they  are  each  so 
different  in  detail  as  to  need  special  instruction. 

One  of  the  annoyances  in  explosive-motor  service  is  the  incrus- 
tation of  the  water-jacket  by  lime.  Hard  water,  or  such  as  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime,  when  used 
as  a  free-running  stream,  has  been  found  to  choke  a  water-jacket  in 
a  few  months  so  as  to  render  the  jacket  almost  useless  as  a  cooling 
device.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  a  cooling  tank  of  about  twenty 
gallons  per  horse-power  should  be  used,  and  filled  with  rain  water, 
set  above  the  cylinder  and  of  such  form  as  to  give  large  surface 
to  the  air,  with  a  free  circulation  on  all  sides.  A  round  tank  gives 
the  least  air-cooling  surface,  while  a  long  tank  of  galvanized  sheet- 
iron  with  vertical  corrugated  sides  has  given  the  most  satisfactory 
service. 

By  the  use  of  a  cooling  tank  charged  with  the  best  water  attain- 
able, preferably  rain-water,  and  a  pound  of  caustic  soda  to  each  five 
gallons,  an  encrusted  jacket  can  soon  be  cleaned,  or  the  incrustation 
so  loosened  that  it  can  be  easily  scraped  and  washed  out  through 
the  core  openings.  Acid  and  water  has  been  recominended  and 
used;  but  such  treatment  is  not  convenient  as  the  soda-circu- 
lation. 

The  manufacturer,  if  he  understands  his  interests,  usually  fur- 
nishes sufficient  explanatory  matter  to  enable  the  operator  to  under- 
stand all  details.  Often  this  has  been  a  failure,  to  the  detriment  of 
both  maker  and  purchaser ;  but  if  the  seller  thinks  he  can  afford  to 
be  careless  about  this,  the  buyer  need  not,  for  all  shut-downs  and 
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interruptions  caused  by  failure  to  operate  a  motor  satisfactorily 
are  more  or  less  expensive. 

For  preventing  the  freezing  of  the  water  in  the  jacket  or  cooling 
tank  in  winter  there  is  probably  nothing  better  than  a  five  per  cent, 
addition  of  glycerine ;  or  a  few  pounds  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the 
water  of  the  cooling  tank  will  prevent  solid  freezing  in  the  coldest 
weather.  For  engines  exposed  to  outside  weather,  10  to  20  per  cent, 
glycerine  may  be  used.  Wood  alcohol  and  glycerine  combined  or 
singly  may  be  added  to  the  cooling  systems  of  automobiles  to  pre- 
vent freezing. 

Finally,  in  starting  a  gas  or  gasoline-engine,  it  is  well  to^  remem- 
ber a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  explosive  qualities  of  the  gas  or 
gasoline  mixture.  It  has  been  shown  in  other  parts  of  this  work 
that  the  proportions  of  gas  or  gasoline  and  air  have  their  limits  for 
explosive  effect  and  that  too  much  or  too  little  of  the  fuel  element 
is  non-explosive.  This  is  often  the  real  trouble,  when  in  starting  a 
motor  it  refuses  to  go,  in  which  cas«  it  is  better  to  shut  off  the  fuel 
and  turn  the  flywheel  over  to  clear  the  cylinder  of  the  first  charge 
with  the  relief-cock  open ;  it  should  always  be  open  in  starting  to 
save  the  severe  work  of  overcoming  compression  resistance.  The 
same  difSculty  may  also  occur  in  charging  a  self -starting  motor  of 
the  larger  size,  which  cannot  be  turned  over  to  relieve  the  cylinder 
of  the  misfired  charge,  but  by  lifting  the  exhaust- valve  and  charging 
lightly  with  some  pure  air  or  fuel,  as  the  judgment  of  the  engineer 
may  suggest,  the  start  may  be  made.  Herein  lies  the  value  of 
positive  and  full  instruction  that  every  builder  of  explosive  motors 
should  furnish  with  each  motor  sent  out,  as  well  as  a  practical 
lesson  whenever  possible  to  the  person  that  is  to  operate  the  motor. 

Do  not  think  because  a  motor  slows  down  by  the  turning  on 
of  one  or  two  more  machines  than  it  has  been  giving  power  to, 
that  more  fuel  is  all  that  is  needed,  for  it  may  have  been  running 
with  more  or  less  fuel  than  was  due  to  the  greatest  mean 
pressure.  It  may  be  noted  that  1  part  good  illuminating  gas  to  6 
parts  air  or  1  part  of  heavy  oil-gas  to  9  parts  air,  or  1  part  gasoline- 
vapor  to  8  parts  air  gives  the  quickest  explosion,  the  highest 
explosive  temperature,  and  the  greatest  mean  pressure.  Any  de- 
partures from  these  proportions  in  the  mixtures  are  weakening  in 
their  effects,  and  where  the  highest  power  and  eflSciency  of  the 
motor  is  required,  any  variation  from  the  above-named  proportions 
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is  not  the  most  economical  in  practice.  As  between  the  hit-and- 
miss  charges  and  the  graduation  of  the  charge  in  its  best  mixture, 
there  has  been  and  is  a  margin  for  discussion  in  which  builders 
of  explosive  motors  do  not  agree,  and  may  not,  until  long  experi- 
ence, trials,  and  new  methods  of  regulation  may  lead  to  the  best 
practice. 

EXPLOSIVE-ENGINE  TESTING 

For  the  reason  that  elaborate  and  complicated  tests  have  been 
made  and  exploited  in  other  works  on  the  gas-engine,  which  may 
be  referred  to  for  the  details  of  expert  work,  the  author  of  this  work 
has  decided  to  reduce  the  practice  of  testing  explosive  motors  to  a 
commercial  basis  on  which  purchasers  can  comprehend  their  value 
as  a  business  investment  for  power.  The  disposition  of  builders  of 
explosive  engines  to  follow  the  economics  in  construction  in  regard 
to  least  wall  surface  in  contact  with  the  heat  of  combustion,  and  of 
maintaining  the  wall  surface  at  the  highest  practical  temperature 
for  economical  running  by  the  rapid  circulation  of  warm  water  from 
a  tank  or  cooling  coil,  leaves  but  little  to  accomplish,  save  the  proper 
size  and  adjustment  of  the  valves  and  igniters  for  the  engines, 
in  order  that  they  may  properly  perform  their  functions.  The  in- 
dicator card,  if  made  through  a  series  of  varying  proportions  of  gas 
or  gasoline  and  air  mixtures,  will  show  the  condition  of  the  adjust- 
ments for  economic  working.  The  difference  between  the  indicated 
power  for  the  gas  used  by  the  card  and  the  power  delivered  to  the 
dynamometer  or  brake  shows  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  engine. 
The  best  working  card  of  the  engine  should  be  a  satisfactory  test 
to  a  purchaser  that  the  principles  of  construction  are  correct.  A 
brake-trial  certificate  or  observation  should  satisfy  as  to  frictional 
economy,  and  the  price  and  quantity  of  gas  per  horse-power  hour 
should  settle  the  comparative  cost  for  running.  The  variation  in 
the  heating  power  of  illuminating  gas  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  much  less  than  its  variation  in  price.  Producer- 
gas  is  a  specialty  for  local  consumption,  and  its  cost  drops  with  its 
heating  power.  Apart  from  the  actual  cost  of  gas  in  any  locality 
and  the  quantity  required  per  brake  horse-power,  durability  of  a 
motor  is  one  of  the  principal   items  in  the  purchase  of  power. 

In  the  use  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  crude  petroleum  in  explo- 
sive engines,  their  heating  values  are  uniform  for  each  kind,  and 
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as  motors  are  generally  adjusted  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  above 
hydrocarbons  only,  the  difference  of  cost  between  these  various 
fuels  is  the  best  indication  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  power.  No 
instruments  have  yet  been  contrived  for  giving  the  temper- 
atures of  combustion,  either  initial  or  exhaust,  in  an  internal- 
combustion  motor ;  for  at  the  proper  working  speed  the  changes  of 
temperature  are  so  rapid  that  no  reliable  observation  can  be  made 
even  with  the  electric  thermostat,  as  has  been  tried  in  Europe.  The 
computed  temperatures  are  unreliable  and  at  best  only  approxi- 
mate; hence  the  indicator  card  becomes  the  only  reliable  source 
of  information  as  to  the  action  of  combustion  and  expansion  in  the 
cylinder,  as  well  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  valves  and  their  proper 
action.  The  temperature  of  combustion  as  indicated  by  the  fuel- 
constituents,  and  computed  from  their  known  heat  values,  gives  at 
best  but  misleading  results  as  indicating  the  real  temperature  of 
combustion  in  an  explosive  engine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
computed  temperatures  could  be  obtained  if  the  contaminating 
influence  of  the  neutral  elements  that  are  mixed  with  the  fuel  of 
combustion,  as  well  as  the  large  proportion  of  the  inert  gases  of 
previous  explosions,  could  be  excluded  from  the  cylinder,  when  the 
radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  by  the  cylinder  would  be  the  only 
retarding  influences  in  the  development  of  heat  due  to  the  union 
of  the  pure  elements  of  combustion. 

For  obtaining  the  indicated  horse-power  of  a  gas,  gasoline,  or 
oil-engine,  the  mean  effective  pressure  as  shown  by  the  card  may  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the  card  into  ten  or  any  con- 
venient number  of  parts  vertically,  as  shown  in  Fig.  175,  for  a  four- 
cycle compression-engine.  For  each  section  measure  the  average 
between  the  curve  of  compression  and  the  curve  of  expansion  with 
a  scale  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  indicator-spring.  Add 
the  measured  distances  and  divide  by  the  number  of  spaces  for  the 
mean  pre&sure.  With  the  mean  pressure  multiply  the  area  of  the 
cylinder  for  the  gross  pressure.  If  there  have  been  no  misfires, 
then  one-half  the  number  of  revolutions  multiplied  by  the  stroke 
and  by  the  gross  pressure,  and  the  product  divided  by  33,000,  will 
give  the  indicated  horse-power.  If  there  is  any  discrepancy  along 
the  atmospheric  line  by  obstruction  in  the  exhaust  or  siiction-stroke, 
the  average  must  be  deducted  from  the  mean  pressure. 

The  exhaust-valve,  if  too  small,  or  with  insufficient  lift,  or  a  too 
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small  or  too  long  exhaust-pipe,  will  produce  back-pressure  on  the 
return  line,  which  should  be  deducted  from  the  mean  pressure.  A 
small  inlet- valve  or  too  small  lift,  or  any  obstruction  to  a  free  entry 
of  the  charge,  produces  a  back-pressure  on  the  outward  or  suction- 
stroke  and  a  depression  along  the  atmospheric  line,  which  must 


Fig.  175. — Four-cycle  gas-engine  card. 

also  be  deducted  from  the  mean  pressure.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  taking  of  an  indicator  card  must  be  done  when  the  engine 
is  running  steadily  and  at  full  load.  During  the  moment  that 
the  pencil  is  on  the  card  there  should  be  no  misfires  recorded, 
in  order  that  the  card  may  represent  the  true  indicated  horse- 
power of  the  engine.  The  record  of  the  speed  of  the  engine 
should  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  card,  but  the  measurement 
of  the  quantity  of  gas  used  cannot  be  accurately  observed  on  the 
dial  of  an  ordinary  gas-meter  during  the  few  moments'  interval  of 
the  card  record  and  speed  count.  For  the  gas  record,  the  engines 
should  be  run  at  least  five  minutes  at  the  same  speed  and  load  and 
an  exact  count  of  the  explosions  made.  The  misfires  or  rather 
mischarges  in  an  engine  running  with  a  constant  load  are  of  no 
importance  in  the  computation  for  power  because  they  are  properly 
caused  by  overspeed,  and  the  overspeed  and  underspeed  should 
make  a  fair  balance  for  the  average  of  the  run  as  indicated  by 
the  speed-counter. 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  indicated  by  the  meter  for  a  few 
minutes'  run,  multiplied  by  its  hour  exponent  and  divided  by  the 
indicated  power  by  the  card  or  the  actual  horse-power  by  the  brake. 
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will  give  the  required  commercial  rating  of  the  engine  as  to  its 
economic  power.  The  difference  as  between  the  cost  of  gas  for  the 
igniter  and  the  cost  of  electric  ignition  is  too  small  to  be  worthy 
of  consideration. 

In  testing  with  gasoline  or  oil  the  detail  of  operation  is  the 
same  as  for  gas,  with  the  only  difference  of  an  exact  measure  of 
the  fluid  actually  consumed  in  an  hour's  run  of  the  engine  under 
a  full  load.  The  loading  of  an  engine  for  the  purpose  of  testing  to 
its  full  power  is  not  always  an  easy  matter;  although,  when  driving 
a  large  amount  of  shafting  and  steady-running  machines,  a  brake 
may  be  conveniently  applied  to  increase  the  work  of  the  engine. 
In  trials  with  a  brake  alone,  a  continual  run  involves  some  difficul- 
ties on  account  of  the  intense  friction  and  heat  produced,  which 
makes  the  brake-power  vary  considerably  and  causes  a  like  variation 
in  the  ignitions.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  chapter 
for  full  information  relative  to  apparatus  for  engine  testing  and 
practical  formulae  and  tables  for  obtaining  power  ratings  with 
minimum  computations. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  testing  the  power  of 
a  motor  is  by  its  application  to  generate  an  electric  current,  which, 
if  properly  arranged  in  detail,  allows  the  test  trial  to  be  continued 
for  a  length  of  time  and  makes  the  test  a  perfectly  reliable  one. 
For  this  purpose  the  motor  may  be  belted  to  a  generating  dynamo 
of  the  same  or  a  little  higher  rating  than  that  of  the  motor.  A 
short  wiring-system  with  a  volt  and  ampere-meter  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  16-candle-power  lamps  in  circuit,  of  a  standard  voltage 
and  known  amperage,  will  indicate  the  power  generated  in  kilowatts, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  dynamo. 
Prom  this  data  the  actual  horse-power  of  the  motor  may  be 
computed,  which  with  the  fuel  measurement  and  the  speed  of  the 
motor  during  test  trial  is  all  that  is  needed  for  a  commercial  rating. 

In  testing  motors  with  ordinary  illuminating  gas  under  street 
pressure  as  used  for  lighting  purposes,  the  ordinary  meter  measure- 
ment will  be  found  correct,  but  with  natural  or  other  gas  supplied 
at  high  pressures,  the  pressure  should  be  reduced  by  a  pressure- 
regulator,  or  by  drawing  the  gas  from  a  properly  weighted  gas- 
holder. A  one-inch  water-pressure  in  an  inverted  glass  siphon  gives 
the  proper  pressure  for  meter  measurement.  The  details  for  the 
finer  tests  of  explosive  motors  have  but  little  commercial  value  and 
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require  much  expert  experience  in  the  computations  in  such  tests ; 
so  that  for  ordinary  purposes  in  testing  for  best  effect  the  cylinder- 
cooling  water  should  be  run  long  enough  and  with  the  engine  run- 
ning at  full  load  to  establish  an  overflow  temperature  of  175°  Fah., 
which  has  been  found  to  give  a  good  working  eflSciency  in  the 
cylinder  temperature.  This  may  be  readily  obtained  by  regulating 
the  quantity  of  flowing  water.  Then  the  actual  measurement  of  the 
gas  or  other  fuel  and  its  cost  as  compared  with  the  brake  horse- 
power may  be  said  to  give  a  fairly  just  measure  of  its  fuel-economy. 
The  test  of  endurance  is  a  strictly  mechanical  one  due  to  design  and 
quality  of  construction,  which  may  be  obtained,  first,  by  inspection 
or  detailed  examination  of  the  motor,  and  further  from  guarantee 
of  the  builder. 

BACK-FIRING   IN   EXPLOSIVE   MOTORS 

The  so-called  back-firing  may  be  located  in  the  exhaust -pipe  or 
passages  and  is  usually  caused  by  a  misfired  charge  being  fired  by 
the  exhaust  of  the  next  impulse-charge.  It  may  be  recognized  by 
its  peculiar  sound  and  seen  at  the  exhaust-pipe  terminal.  The 
cause  of  misfiring  is  a  frequent  effect  of  the  uncertainty  of  hot-tube 
ignition  in  which  there  is  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  tube 
at  the  proper  point,  when  the  greatest  compression  occurs.  This 
peculiar  condition  has  brought  out  the  use  of  timing  valves  in  large 
engines.  The  regulation  of  engine  speed  by  varying  the  gas  charge 
makes  a  variation  in  temperature  at  the  ignition  of  the  charges  and 
so  makes  misfires  a  persistent  tendency.  Short-circuiting  of  the 
electric  current  in  the  break  and  jump-spark  ignition  systems  is 
often  a  puzzling  trouble  to  locate  when  the  motor  does  not  function 
properly. 

There  is  another  form  of  back-firing  which  is  more  perplexing 
still.  It  occurs  in  the  inlet  passage  between  the  point  of  air  admis- 
sion or  mixing-valve  and  the  actual  inlet  to  the  cylinder.  The  first 
and  most  readily  perceived  is  a  leaky  inlet- valve,  transmitting  the 
combustion  within  the  cylinder  to  the  mixture  without.  The 
other  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  combustion  of  a  lean  mixture 
or  a  rich  mixture  is  a  prolonged  one,  and  that  a  lingering  flame 
holding  over  during  exhaust-stroke  and  until  the  next  opening  of 
the  inlet-valve  fires  the  supply  in  the  mixture  chamber.  Invariably  it 
has  been  the  case  of  the  lean  mixture, notwithstanding  the  foredrawn 
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conclusion  that  it  should  be  with  the  other,  that  the  lean  mixture, 
with  its  excess  of  oxygen,  would  be  snapped  up  and  quickly  con- 
sumed ;  that  the  rich  mixture,  seeking  out  the  last  atom  of  oxygen, 
would  linger  in  the  inlet  chamber,  unexploded. 

Irregularity  of  explosion,  often  a  source  of  apprehension  as  to 
back-firing,  is  due  to  extreme  governing  action  at  full  or  partial 
load,  which  may  need  no  further  investigation  than  to  find  and 
correct,  if  the  governor  is  not  acting  freely.  A  sticking  action  of 
the  governor,  often  unnoticed,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  other 
troubles.  The  effect  of  irregular  governing  is  shown  in  explosions 
of  various  strength  in  succession  or  at  various  intervals.  This 
is  one  of  the  points  requiring  careful  management  in  starting 
suction  gas-motors  with  gasoline.  The  change  from  the  feed- 
adjustment  of  a  high-compression  suction  gas-motor  for  starting 
with  gasoline  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  the  least  injection 
of  gasoline  that  will  produce  an  explosive  charge,  and  thus  avoid 
possible  danger  that  may  arise  from  a  rich  charge  in  a  motor 
designed  for  weak  charges. 

VIBRATION  OP  BUILDINGS  BY  EXPLOSIVE  MOTORS. 

Since  this  class  of  engines  has  so  largely  superseded  small 
steam-power,  and  the  vast  extension  of  their  use  in  the  upper  part 
of  buildings  due  to  their  economy  for  all  small  powers,  the  trouble 
arising  from  the  vibration  of  buildings  and  floors  by  their  running 
has  largely  increased.  The  necessity  for  placing  motive  power  near 
its  point  of  application  has  resulted  in  locating  gas,  gasoline,  and 
oil-engines  in  light  and  fragile  buildings  and  on  floors  not  capable 
of  resisting  the  slightest  synchronal  motion. 

This  subject  has  been  often  brought  to  our  notice  since  the 
advent  of  the  gas-engine  in  the  lead  for  small  powers.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  advise  remedies  for  it,  from  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced.  Synchronism  between  the  time  vibra- 
tion of  a  floor  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  engine  is  always 
a  matter  of  experiment,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  trial 
in  varying  the  engine  speed  by  uniform  stages  until  the  vibration 
has  become  a  minimum.  Then  if  the  engine  speed  of  least  vibration 
is  an  inconvenient  one  for  engine  economy,  or  for  the  speed  layout 
of  the  machinery  plant,  a  change  may  be  made  in  the  time  vibration 
of  the  floor  by  loading  or  bracing.    The  placing  of  a  large  stone  or 
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iron  slab  under  a  motor  will  often  modify  the  intensity  of  the 
vibration  by  so  changing  the  synchronism  of  the  floor  and  engine 
as  to  enable  the  proper  speed  to  be  made  with  the  least  vibra- 
tion. 

A  vertical  post  under  the  engine  is  of  little  use  unless  it  extends 
to  a  solid  foundation  on  the  ground;  nor  should  k  vertical  post 


Fig.  176. — Method  of  securing  heavy  engine  to  concrete  foundation. 

be  placed  between  the  engine-floor  and  floor-beams  above,  as  it 
only  communicates  the  vibrations  to  any  floor  in  unison  with  the 
vibrations  of  the  engine-floor.  A  system  of  diagonal  posts  extending 
from  near  the  centre  of  a  vibrating  floor  to  a  point  near  the  walls 
or  supporting  columns  of  the  floors  above  or  below,  or  a  pair  of  iron 
suspenders  placed  diagonally  from  the  overhead  beamis  near  their 
wall  bearings  to  a  point  near  the  location  of  an  engine  and  strongly 
bolted  to  the  floor-beams,  will  greatly  modify  the  vibration  and  in 
many  cases  abate  the  nuisance. 

In  the  installation  of  reciprocating  machinery  on  the  upper 
floors  of  a  building  in  which  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  motor, 
as  a  horizontal  engine,  are  in  the  same  direction  as  the  reciprocating 
parts  of  the  machines  (as  in  printing  press-rooms)  the  trouble  from 
the  horizontal  vibration  has  been  often  found  a  serious  one.  It 
may  be  somewhat  modified  by  making  the  number  of  the  strokes  of 
the  engine  an  odd  number  of  the  strokes  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
of  the  machine.  It  is  well  known  to  engine-builders  that  explosive 
motors,  like  high-speed  steam-engines,  cannot  be  absolutely  balanced, 
but  their  heavy  flywheels  and  bases  go  far  toward  reducing  it  by 
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absorption,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  balance  is  to 
make  as  perfect  a  compromise  of  the  values  of  the  longitudinal  and 
lateral  forces  as  possilbe. 

The  jar  caused  by  excessive  explosions  after  misfires  and  muf- 
fler-pot explosions  is  of  the  unusual  kind  that  cannot  be  easily 
provided  with  a  remedy  where  the  transmitted  power  is  not  uni- 
form, for  where  it  is  uniform  there  is  ample  regulation  from  the 
governor  to  make  the  charges  regular,  and  if  the  igniter  is  well  ad- 
justed  there  should  be  no  cause  for  ** kicking,''  as  our  European 
cousins  call  it.  A  good  practice  in  setting  motors  is  to  locate  them 
near  a  beam-bearing  wall  or  column  that  extends  to  the  foundation 
of  the  building.  Many  motors  so  placed  are  found  to  be  free  from 
the  nuisance  of  tremor.  When  motors  are  installed  on  the  ground 
level,  a  foundation  such  as  shown  at  Pig.  176,  made  of  concrete,  will 
entirely  eliminate  the  disagreeable  item  of  vibration.  The  duplica- 
tion of  cylinders  and  the  definite  counter-balancing  now  in  use  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  modified  these  troubles  and  two,  three  and  four- 
cylinder  motors  are  in  great  favor  where  only  unstable  foundations 
are  available, 

FIRE  underwriters'  REGULATIONS  REGARDING  THE  INSTALLATION  AND 

USE  OP  GASOLINE-ENGINES 

Bules  and  requirements  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers for  the  installation  and  running  of  gasoline-engines. 

As  these  rules  are  standard  for  practically  all  of  the  United 
States,  they  should  be  of  interest  to  both  the  manufacturer  and 
the  user  of  gasoline-engines. 

The  rules  for  installation  are  as  follows : 

1.  Location  of  Engines  — 

a.  Should,  wherever  possible,  be  located  on  the  ground-floor. 

b.  In  workshops  or  rooms  where  dust  and  inflammable  flyings 
prevail,  the  engine  to  be  enclosed  in  a  fire-proof  compartment  well 
ventilated  to  the  outer  air  at  floor  and  ceiling. 

c.  If  located  on  a  wooden  floor  the  engine  to  be  set  on  a  metal 
plate  turned  up  at  the  edges. 

2.  Supply-tank  — 

a.  Shall  be  located  outside  the  building,  underground,  where 
possible,  at  least  thirty  feet  removed  from  all  buildings,  and  below 
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the  level  of  the  lowest  pipe  in  the  building  used  in  connection  with 
the  apparatus. 

6.  If  impracticable  to  bury  the  supply-tank,  the  same  may  be  in- 
stalled in  a  non-combustible  building  or  vault  properly  ventilated, 
preferably  from  the  bottom,  always  remembering  that  it  must  be 
below  the  level  of  the  lowest  pipe  in  the  building  used  in  connection 
with  the  apparatus. 

c.  Auxiliary  inside  tanks,  if  used,  shall  not  exceed  one  quart  in 
capacity,  and  shall  not  be  placed  on,  in,  or  under  the  engine,  and 
shall  be  so  arranged  that  when  the  supply-valve  is  closed  a  drain- 
valve  into  the  return-pipe  will  be  automatically  opened.  (See  also 
paragraph  8,  Note.) 

3.  Pipiyig  — 

a.  None  but  tested  pipe  to  be  used. 

h.  Connections  to  outside  tank  shall  not  be  located  near  nor 
placed  in  the  same  trench  with  other  piping. 

c.  Openings  for  pipes  through  outside  walls  shall  be  securely 
cemented  and  made  water  and  oil-tight. 

d.  Piping  to  be  run  as  direct  as  possible. 

€,  Piping  for  gasoline-feed  and  overflow  from  auxiliary  inside 
tank  and  feed-cup  shall  be  installed  with  a  good  pitch  so  the  gasoline 
will  drain  back  to  the  supply-tank. 

/.  Pill  and  vent-pipes  leading  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  shall 
be  boxed  or  jacketed  to  prevent  freezing  of  earth  about  them  and 
loosening  or  breakage  of  connections. 

4.  Muffler  or  Exhaust-pot  — 

a.  Shall  be  placed  on  a  firm  foundation  and  be  kept  at  least  one 
foot  from  wood-work  or  combustible  materials. 

5.  Exhaust-pipe  — 

a.  Exhaust-pipe,  whether  direct  from  engine  or  from  muflSers, 
shall  extend  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  be  kept  at  least  six 
inches  from  any  woodwork  or  combustible  material,  and  if  run 
through  floors  or  partitions  shall  be  provided  with  ventilated 
thimbles. 

6.  Shall  in  no  case  discharge  into  a  chimney. 

6.  Care  and  Attendance  — 

Due  consideration  shall  be  given  the  cleaning  of  the  cylinder, 
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valves,  and  exhaust-pipe  as  often  as  the  quality  of  the  fuel  may 
necessitate. 

The  rules  for  construction  are  as  follows: 

These  rules  are  not  to  be  considered  as  specifications  for  the  shop 
construction  of  an  engine,  inasmuch  as  questions  of  design,  effi- 
ciency, and  operation  are  largely  omitted.  They  cover  only  the  out- 
lines of  construction  of  parts  of  special  interest  to  the  underwriters, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  all  engines  conforming  to  the  same  are 
not  of  equal  merit. 

7.  Outside  Supply-tank — 

a.  Must  be  constructed  of  iron  or  steel  plate,  securely  riveted 
together  or  pressed  into  form.  Tanks  should  be  galvanized,  or 
painted  on  the  outside  with  rust-proof  paint. 

6.  Must  be  provided  with  a  fill-pipe  and  a  vent-pipe. 

c.  The  fill  and  vent-pipes  to  terminate  in  an  iron  box,  cover  of 
which  should  be  flush  with  the  ground,  and  locked  with  a  padlock. 

These  pipes  should  be  provided  with  screen  near  the  top  and  the 
box  to  be  properly  ventilated. 

8.  Inside  Auxiliary  Tank  — 

Note :  Auxiliary  inside  tanks  with  gravity  feed  are  not  advised 
as  their  use  requires  extra  piping  and  fittings,  and  an  additional 
receptacle  containing  gasoline  is  introduced  within  the  premises. 

The  gasoline  feed-cup  provided  for  below  is  sufficient  for  all  or- 
dinary purposes. 

o.  Must  not  exceed  one  quart  in  capacity  and  must  be  construct- 
ed in  an  improved  manner  of  brass  or  copper  of  at  least  No.  20  B. 
and  S.  gauge  or  else  made  in  a  casting. 

6.  Must  have  no  valves  or  plugs  opening  into  the  room  with  the 
exception  of  an  air- vent. 

c.  Must  be  provided  with  an  overflow  connection  draining  to  the 
outside  supply-tank. 

9.  Gasoline  Feed-cup  — 

o.  Must  be  of  cast  metal  rigidly  secured  to  the  engine-frame  or 
mixing  chamber,  and  must  not  exceed  in  capacity  one-half  pint. 

6.  Must  be  provided  with  an  approved  controlling-valve  or  regu- 
lator. 

c.  Must  be  arranged  to  prevent  spattering,  dripping,  or  exposure 
of  gasoline  during  operation  or  with  the  engine  at  rest. 
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d.  Must  be  provided  with  an  overflow  connection  draining  to  the 
outside  supply-tank. 

10.  Oasoline  Feed-pump  — 

a.  Should  be  of  the  simple  single-plunger  type  with  check- valve 
as  close  to  the  pump  as  convenient. 

b.  No  packing  should  be  used  on  plunger  of  pump. 

11.  Igniter  or  Exploder  — 

a.  Electric  ignition  must  be  used. 

12.  Muffler  or  Exhaust-pot  — 

<z.  Must  be  made  equal  in  strength  to  the  cylinder  or  other  parts 
subject  to  effects  of  the  explosion,  and  should  be  made  in  cylindrical 
or  spherical  form  with  as  few  joints  as  possible. 

b.  Must  be  provided  with  a  draw-off  or  drain-valve  placed  near 
the  bottom  and  below  the  exhaust-pipe  connection. 

13.  Valves  — 

a.  Shut-off  valves  must  close  against  the  gasoline  supply,  must 
be  made  of  brass  and  have  a  stuffing-cap  of  liberal  size  arranged  to 
force  the  packing  against  the  valve-stem. 

6.  No  packing  likely  to  be  affected  by  gasoline  to  be  used. 

c.  Regulating  valves,  if  not  designed  to  close  against  the  gasoline 
supply,  or  if  used  as  a  shut-off  valve,  must  be  provided  with  a 
special  stuffing-cap  having  a  follower-gland  designed  to  hold  and 
compress  the  packing. 

Note:  Engine- valves  of  the  poppet  type  should  preferably  be 
so  placed  that  the  gravity  will  act  with  spring  to  keep  the  valve 
closed. 

14.  Pipings  and  Fittings  — 

a.  Tank  and  drain-piping  must  be  of  brass  or  iron,  not  smaller 
than  f-inch  size.  Drain-pipe  to  be  at  least  one  size  larger  than 
supply-pipe. 

6.  Connections  by  right  and  left  couplings  are  advised  in  place 

of  unions.  -^ 

> 

If  unions  are  used  they  must  be  of  brass,  with  a  ground  conical 
joint,  obviating  the  use  of  packing  or  gaskets. 

c.  A  filter  must  be  provided  in  the  gasoline  supply-pipe  located 
near  the  engine  and  accessible  for  purpose  of  cleaning. 
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Note :  A  substantial  flange-fitting  containing  fine  brass  gauze  is 
recommended  for  use  as  a  filter. 

15.  Engine  Base  — 

a.  Must  not  be  used  as  a  storage  space  for  gasoline  or  any  other 
material. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  base  be  constructed  with  a  groove 
or  channel  to  prevent  lubricating-oil  from  soaking  into  floors. 

16.  Lubricating  Oil-drips  and  Pans  — 

a.  Must  be  provided  where  necessary  to  prevent  the  spilling 
of  oil. 

6.  Cranks  and  other  rapidly  revolving  or  reciprocating  parts 
must  be  shielded  to  prevent  throwing  of  oil. 

17.  Name-plate  — 

a.  Must  be  provided  o^ith  a  plate  giving  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  trade-name  of  the  engine,  and  its  rated  horse-power. 

The  Southeastern  Tariff  Association,  operating  in  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  some 
other  Southern  States,  uses  the  following  gasoline-permit : 

Specifications  to  which  all  gasoline-engines  must  conform  in 
order  to  be  approved  for  their  installation : 

1.  Engines  to  be  ignited  by  electric  spark;  tube-igniters  not 
allowed. 

2.  Storage-tanks  for  gasoline  shall  be  located  underground, 
outside  of  the  engine-room,  and  top  of  tank  shall  be  below  the  level 
of  the  base  of  engine  and  not  less  than  ten  feet  away  from  any 
building.  Gasoline  must  be  drawn  from  the  general  supply-tank, 
either  to  the  engine,  or  the  auxiliary  or  secondary  reservoir  or 
receptacle  into  which  the  pump  discharges,  and-  out  of  which  the 
gasoline  is  fed  into  the  engine.  The  overflow  of  said  auxiliary  or 
secondary  reservoir  or  receptacle  must  lead  back  to  the  main 
storage-tank  and  be  of  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  pump. 

3.  Tanks  to  be  cylindrical  in  shape  and  constructed  as  follows : 
viz.,  less  than  200-gallon  capacity  to  be  of  not  less  than  i-inch  steel 
throughout.  Tanks  of  200  to  300-gallon  capacity  to  be  of  not  less 
than  i\-inch  steel  throughout ;  heads  to  be  stayed  with  iron ;  seams 
of  all  tanks  to  be  securely  riveted  and  caulked.  Tanks  to  be  coated 
with  tar  before  being  placed  in  the  ground.  No  tank  of  larger 
than  300  gallons  allowed. 
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4.  Pipes  leading  from  storage-taDk  to  engine  must  be  put  to- 
gether at  every  joint,  metal  to  metal  with  pipe-screw  connections. 
Supply  and  overflow-pipes  to  incline  toward  tank  in  order  that  sur- 
plus gasoline  may  drain  back  to  tank  from  building  when  engine  is 
not  in  operation ;  hand-valves  to  be  placed  in  each  supply  and  over- 
flow-pipe outside  of  building,  said  valves  to  be  closed  when  filling 
tank  and  when  engine  is  shut  down  for  the  night.  A  vent  provided 
with  screw-cap  must  be  attached  to  tank,  said  pipe  to  be  open 
during  filling.  Storage-tank  must,  be  always  filled  by  daylight, 
and  all  attachments  between  supply-wagon,  tank-car,  or  barrels 
shall  be  tight-fitting  screw-connections. 

5.  Any  form  of  carburetor  or  vaporizer  (that  is,  engines  with  a 
carburetor  or  vaporizer  so  constructed  that  by  the  passing  of  air 
over  or  through  the  gasoline  the  explosive  mixture  is  formed  within 
the  carburetor  or  outside  of  the  engine  cylinder)  is  prohibited.  This 
rule  will  apply  except  where  vaporizer  or  carburetor  has  been 
specifically  approved  by  this  Association. 

KEROSENE  OIL-ENGINES. 

In  New  York  City  stationary  gasoline-engines  are  prohibited. 
The  following  are  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  for  the  installation  and  use  of  kerosene  oil-engines: 

Location  of  Engine  — 

Engine  shall  not  be  located  where  the  normal  temperature  is 
above  95°  P.,  or  within  ten  feet  of  any  fire. 

If  enclosed  in  room,  same  must  be  well  ventilated,  and  if  room 
has  a  wood  floor,  the  entire  floor  must  be  covered  with  metal  and 
kept  free  from  the  drippings  of  oil. 

If  engine  is  not  enclosed,  and  if  set  on  a  wood  floor,  then  the 
floor  under  and  three  feet  outside  of  it  must  be  covered  with  metal. 

Feed-tank  — 

If  located  inside  the  building,  shall  not  exceed  five  gallons  in 
capacity,  and  must  be  made  of  galvanized  iron  or  copper,  not  less 
than  No.  22  B.  and  S.  gauge,  and  must  be  double  seamed  and  sol- 
dered, and  must  be  set  in  a  drip-pan  on  the  floor  at  the  base  of  the 
engine. 

Tanks  of  more  than  five-gallon  capacity  must  be  made  of  heavy 
iron  or  steel,  be  riveted,  and  be  located,  preferably,  underground 
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outside  of  the  building.  If  there  is  no  space  available  outside  the 
building  for  a  tank,  it  may,  by  written  permission  from  this  Board, 
be  located  in  an  approved  vault  attached  to  the  building,  or  in  a 
non-combustible  and  well-ventilated  compartment  inside  the  build- 
ing, but  no  such  tank  shall  exceed  five  barrels  capacity. 

Tanks,  irrespective  of  the  method  of  feed,  must  not  be  located 
above  the  floor  on  which  the  engine  is  set. 

The  base  of  an  engine  must  not  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  tank  as  a 
receptacle  for  feed-oil.  A  tank  if  satisfactorily  insulated  from  the 
heat  of  the  engine,  and  approved  by  the  Board,  may  be  placed  inside 
of  the  base 

In  starting  an  engine,  gas  only,  properly  arranged,  must  be  used 
to  heat  the  combustion-chamber. 

A  high-grade  kerosene  oil  must  be  used,  the  flash  test  of  which 
shall  be  not  lower  than  100**  F. 

Oily  waste  and  rags  must  be  kept  in  an  approved  self-closing 
metal  can,  with  legs  to  raise  it  six  inches  above  the  floor. 

The  supply  of  oil,  unless  in  an  approved  tank  outside  the  build- 
ing, or  in  a  non-combustible  compartment,  as  above  provided  for, 
shall  not  exceed  one  barrel,  which  may  be  stored  on  the  premises, 
provided  same  is  kept  in  an  unexposed  location  ten  feet  distant  from 
any  fire,  artificial  light  and  inflammable  material,  and  oil  is  drawn 
by  daylight  only. 

A  drip-pan  must  be  placed  under  the  barrel. 

■ 

Empty  kerosene  barrels  must  not  be  kept  on  the  premises. 


CHAPTER    XV 

TYPES   AND  DETAILS   OP   STATIONARY    EXPLOSIVE    MOTORS 

The  leading  features  of  two-cycle  engines  are  essentially  an 
embodiment  of  the  Day  model,  shown  at  Fig,  177,  as  first  made  in 
England,  and  noted  £or  the  absence  of  valves  for  inlet  and  exhaust, 
and  for  a  compression  of  the  initial  charge  in  a  closed  crank 
chamber,  made  by  the  impulse-stroke  of  the  piston  and  a  final 


Fio.  177.— Tho  Day  model.  Fio.  17S.— Root  eii;;lD«. 

compression  and  explosion  of  the  charge  at  every  revolution  of 
the  crank-shaft.  The  air  and  gas  or  vapor  are  drawn  into  the 
crank  chamber  by  the  action  of  the  piston  and  the  mixture  com- 
pleted by  the  motion  of  the  crank.  From  the  absence  of  cylinder- 
valves  and  valve  gear  this  type  of  explosive  engine  has  the  peculiar 
advantage  that  it  can  be  run  in  either  direction  by  merely  starting 
it  in  the  direction  requin'<l.  This  type  of  motor  receives  its  charge 
and  exhaust  through  cylinder-ports  at  the  end  of  the  impulse- 
stroke  of  the 'piston.  In  some  modifications  of  the  Day  model  a 
supplementary  exhaust  is  provided  for  by  the  use  of  a  valve  in 
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the  cylinder-head  or  near  it,  which  facilitates  the  passage  of 
the  fresh  charge  to  meet  the  ignition-tube  or  electrodes,  and  thus 
contributes  to  the  regularity  of  ignition.  This  has  become  a  leading 
type  with  many  variations  of  detail,  which  are  illustrated  and 
described  in  other  portions  of  this  work. 

Among  the  many  designs  for  increasing  the  power  of  a  gas- 
engine  the  Boot  model  for  a  duplex  explosion  shown  at  Pig.  178 
seemed  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  four-cycle 
compression  type  with  a  secondary  explosion  chamber  and  cylinder- 
port,  which  is  closed  by  the  piston  at  about  half  compression 
stroke  and  shutting  off  part  of  the  explosive  mixture,  which  is 
exploded  at  about  one-third  of  the  impulse-stroke  by  the  heat  of 
the  primary  explosion  in  the  clearance  space  at  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke.  The  gas  and  air  mixture  was  injected  through  the 
supplementary  chamber,  thus  leaving  a  strong  charge  for  the 
secondary  explosion,  and  so  largely  increasing  the  pressure  during 
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Fig.  ISl.— Sectional  elevation.  Fio.  1S2.— Side  view. 

expansion  of  the  exploded  charge.  This  type  has  not  proved  of 
practical  value  and  the  author  knows  of  none  in  use  in  the  United 
States.     It  was  an  English  invention. 

In  Fig.  179  is  illustrated  in  section  a  two-cylinder  marine  or 
automobile-motor  of  early  European  design,  with  platinum  hot- 
tube  igniter.  The  gasoline  is  fed  through  a  regulator -to  a  jet- 
nozzle  at  the  bottom  of  the  atomizing  chamber  K  and  mixed  with 
the  incoming  air  through  the  cage  and  air  chamber  H,  and  finally 
vaporized  in  the  passage  E.  In  Fig.  180  is  illustrated  a  vertical 
stationary  model,  also  of  early  European  design,  and  also  with  a 
platinum  hot-tube  igniter  and  similar  feed  as  described  above. 
The  cylinder-heads  of  both  motors  are  water-jacketed,  integral 
with  the  cylinder.  The  exhaust -valves  of  both  motors  are  operated 
by  a  pick-blade  action  from  cams  on  the  secondary  shafts;  but 
by  what  means  the  speed  is  governed  is  not  made  clear. 

In  Fig.  181  is  illustrated  a  vertical  motor  of  European  design 
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with  cross-head  and  guides,  id  section,  and  in  Fig.  182  a  side-view 
of  the  same  motor.  This  type  relieves  the  piston  of  side-thrust, 
but  involves  a  longer  gait  or  shorter  connecting-rod — a  disadvantage 
not  approved  of  by  our  best  engineers.  It  is  derived  from  the  lean 
of  designers  toward  steam-engine  practice.  It  is  a  departure  from 
the  most  approved  explosive-motor  practice  and  is  not  recom- 
mended as  the  basis  of  simplicity  in  motor  design. 


Fio.  183. — Differential  platon-motor. 

In  Fig.  183  is  illustrated  a  gas-engine  o£  the  scavenging  class, 
of  European  design,  in  which  a  piston  of  larger  size  than  the  engine- 
piston  acts  as  a  cross-head  for  the  connecting-rod  and  as  a  pump  for 
compressing  the  air  charges.  Each  outward  stroke  of  the  differen- 
tial pistons  draws  air  through  the  valves  P,  and  by  the  return 
strokes  compres-ses  it  in  the  chamber  D,  which  communicates  with 
the  passage  E.  for  furnishing  the  chai^  under  pressure.  The 
inlet-valve  H  opens  during  the  last  moment  of  the  exhaust-stroke, 
forcing  a  scavenging  blast  from  the  accumulated  pressure  in  the 
passage  E.  The  double  piston  largely  adds  to  engine  friction  and 
complication,  which  lessens  the  mechanical  efficiency  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  value  of  the  scavenging  effect. 

In  Fig.  184  is  illustrated  a  vertical  section  of  a  gas  and  gasoline- 
engine  of  American  construction.  Its  design  has  been  toward  the 
fewest  parts  that  will  give  efficiency,  ready  adjustment,  and 
renewal  of  vital  wearing  parts,  together  with  a  gas  and  gasoline 
attachment  that  allows  of  interchange  of  fuel  elements  without 
stopping  the  engine,  if  necessary.  It  has  a  supplementary  exhaust 
through  a  port  in  the  cylinder,  opened  by  the  piston  at  the  end 
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of  its  stroke,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  a  great  relief  to  the  work 
and  wear  of  the  exhaust-valve,  as  by  this  exhaust  arrangement 
the  exhaust-valve  opening  follows  the  piston-port  opening.  The 
governor  controls  the  gas  and  air  charge  by  holding  or  throttling 
the  inlet  duplex-valve,  the  lower  section  around  the  spindle  being 


Fig.  1S4.— Vertical  section  or  cylluder. 

a  gas  chamber  fed  by  the  pipe  y  (Fig.  186),  while  the  annular 
chamber  receives  the  air  through  a  side  inlet,  the  mixture  taking 
place  between  the  two  valves.  The  spindle  of  the  gas-valve  is 
hollow,  through  which  the  spindle  of  the  inlet-valve  passes  beyond 
the  spring-block  x,  at  o',  so  that  the  cam-operated  lever  opens  the 


Fig.  IWi. — Valve-cnseH. 
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inlet-valve  first  and  wider  than  the  gas-valve.  Both  valves  are 
fitted  and  seated  in  removable  cases,  the  i-ylinder  and  head  being 
cast  in  a  single  piece.  The  hole  through  the  cylinder-head  serves 
the  work  of  boring  the  cylinder,  and  to  receive  the  igniter  device, 
which  is  a  contact-break  with  a  wiping  motion,  which  prevents 
fouling  of  the  electrodes,  as  shown  at  m",  n'.  In  Fig.  186  is  a 
section  of  the  gasoline  attachment,  consisting  of  a  constant-level 
chamber  /",  an  inlet-pipe  ff",  overflow  exit  e",  a  small  needle-valve 
z",  and  tubes  b",  discharging  into  the  air-mixing  chamber  «'.  The 
cylinder  and  its  water-jacket  is  cast  in  one  piece  with  an  open 
water  space  at  the  crank  end,  which  is  covered  with  ring  flat^es 
o"  and  n".  The  ignition  and  valve  chamber  are  water  cooled  as 
shown  at  (". 


Fiu.  1^)7.— ijectioual  plan  of  tbe  Wlilte  anO  Mlildletou  eD)^ue. 

In  Fig.  187  is  shown  a  sectional  plan  of  the  White  and  Middleton 
motor  of  the  four-cycle  compression  type,  with  the  principal 
exhaust-port  opened  by  the  piston  at  the  end  of  its  impulse-stroke. 
The  supplementary  exhaust-valve  is  operated  by  a  lever  across 
the  cylinder-head  and  a  push-rod  direct  from  a  differential-slide 
mechanism,  which  does  away  with  the  reducing  gear  used  on  other 
engines.  An  arm  on  the  push-rod  operates  the  gas-valve  stem, 
which  is  provided  with  a  regulating  adjustment.  A  small  roller- 
disk  on  the  push-rod  mechanism  is  under  the  control  of  a  centrifugal 
governor  and  a  spring,  being  thrown  out  of  gear  with  the  shaft- 
cam  whenever  the  speed  of  the  engine  exceeds  the  normal  rate, 
and  thus  failing  to  open  the  gas  supply  and  the  supplementary 
exhaust-valve  until  the  speed  of  the  engine  has  returned  to  its 
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Fio.  188. — Lewis  motor. 

normal  rate.  There  is  a  relief-valve  opening  into  the  siippleraent- 
ary  exhaust- passage  for  relieving  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
when  starting  the  engine.  The  whole  design  of  the  engine  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  its  action  noiseless.  When  gasoline  is 
used  the  gas-supply  valve  is  replaced  by  a  small  pump,  which  is 
operated  by  the  push-rod,  and  its  hit-or-miss  stroke  is  governed 
by  the  action  of  the  push-rod  and  its  governor. 
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We  illustrate  the  special  construction  of  the  Lewis  gas  and 
gasoline-motor  in  Figs.  188  and  189.  The  principal  feature  of 
this  motor  is  the  addition  of  the  cylinder-port  exhaust  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  regular  exhaust-valve,  which  is  now  a  conceded 
measure  of  economy  in  reduced  exhaust  back-pressure  and  in  the 
saving  of  wear  on  the  exhaust-valve.  The  vaporizer  is  shown  in 
section  in  Fig.  189,  which  consists  of  a  chamber  M,  with  an  air- 
pipe  A,  by  which  the  mixture  of  gasoline  and  air  is  regulated  by 
drawing  the  air-pipe  to  or  from  the  surface  of  the  gasoline  constant- 
level,  which  is  regulated  by  the  overflow-pipe  at  M,  A  further 
regulation  of  the  charge  mixture  is  made  by  the  valve  at  the  right 
of  the  vaporizing  chamber.  The  gasoline-pump  is  operated  from 
the  arm  of  the  exhaust-valve  lever.  The  igniter  is  of  the  hammer- 
break  type  and  is  attached  by  a  flange  to  the  side  of  the  inlet 
chamber  and  operated  directly  from  a  snap-cam  on  the  reducing 


Fio,  190.— Plan  of  tbe  Olin  gasoline-engine. 

shaft.  The  governor  limits  the  lift  of  the  inlet-valve  through 
the  arm  on  its  spindle. 

In  Fig.  190  is  shown  a  sectional  plan  of  tbe  Olin  ga.soline-engine. 
It  is  of  the  four-cycle  type  with  an  exhaust-port  opened  by  the 
piston  at  the  end  of  its  impulse-stroke  by  which  the  exhaust  with  its 
terminal-stroke  heat  is  impinged  upon  a  tube  through  which  the 
charge  is  fed  and  vaporizes  the  gasoline.  The  exhaust  surrounds 
the  vaporizing  tube  by  the  passage  and  chamber  J,  The  exhaust 
is  continued  after  the  closure  of  the  piston-port  by  an  annular 
valve  around  the  inlet-valve. 

In  Fig.  191  is  shown  the  sectional  detail  of  a  small  motor 
first  brought  out  in  France.     The  engraving  has  been  matlc  on 
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Fio.  101. — Section  at  air-cooled  motor. 

Figured  part*  o(  the  motor;  12.  Crank-ebart.  i:).  OII-roollDg  tube.  14.  Oil- 
duct.  IB.  Pet-cock.  20.  Key.  SI.  Wuber.  22.  Spring.  23.  Valve-guld*>. 
34.  Ad miMloD- valve.  30.  Valve-seat.  2n.  Igolter.  ST.  Porcelain.  2H.  E>bauBt- 
valve.  30.  EibauHt-valve  seat.  30.  Eiliaust-volvc  atcm  guide.  »1.  Eibaust- 
valve  stem.  Z2.  fptlaif.  :13.  Collar.  ;t4.  l^xbaugt-vnlve  operatliiB  roil-  :<S. 
Cam-rolJer  controlling  cibauHt.  30.  ThumU-srrew.  37.  Contact.  aS.  Platinum 
contact.  31).  »c rev -coatrol ling  plutlnum  ronract.  40.  Dlstrlbutlag-craak  bear- 
ing. 41.  DlatrlbutlDK-seHr  wbevl.  43.  Distributing  pinion.  43.  DrnlD-cock. 
44.  Waste-pipe.  43.  DlstrlbiitlDK-rrank.  40.  Cam-abaft  for  eibaost.  4S.  PlatOD. 
49.  Pin  ot  plBtOD-rod.    CO.  OU-groovc  in  frame. 
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a  scale  of  about  -^  of  an  inch  to  one  inch,  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  being  3|  of  an  inch,  with  4-inch  stroke.  It  is  rated  at 
4  horse-power  at  full  speed,  and  is  a  very  simple  type^or  the 
amateur  mechanic  to  study  and  build.  It  can  be  used  to  run 
many  different  kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm. 
The  latest  design  of  the  Nash  gas-motor  is  illustrated  in  section 
in  Pig.  192.  It  is  of  the  four-cycle  type,  with  one,  two,  or  three 
vertical  cylinders.  The  speed  is  controlled  through  the  governor 
by  missed  charges.  The  air  chest  surrounds  the  passage  by  which 
gas  enters  and  is  drawn  with  the  air  into  the  mixing  chamber  A. 
The  admission  valve  B  is  open  during  each  suction-stroke  and  the 
mixture  passes  through  that  valve  to  the  cylinder  to  be  compressed 
upon  the  succeeding  stroke  and  then  exploded.  The  toe  which  lifts 
the  gas-valve  is  carried  upon  the  stem  of  the  admission-valve  and  is 
kept  from  engaging  with  the  latch  upon  the  gas-valve  stem  when 
explosion  is  not  required.  The  admission  is  operated  by  a  positive 
cam  upon  the  side-shaft  in  an  obvious  manner,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  opened  every  fourth  stroke  insures  an  indraft  of  fresh  air,  even 
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Fkj.  1$)2.— The  Nash  j?as-enf;iiie. 
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when  BO  gas  is  admitted,  ecavenging  the  cylinder  of  any  products 
of  combustion  remaining.  The  exhaust-valve  is  similar  to  the 
admission-valve,  but  its  roller  can  be  thrown  to  a  cam,  relieving 
the  compression  when  starting  up.  The  igniter  is  at  1  and  is 
operated  by  an  eccentric  upon  a  side-shaft  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  engine,  this  side-shaft  being  operated  by  a  cross-shaft  geared 
to  the  other  side-shaft,  which  in 
turn  is  geared  to  the  main  shaft 
with  two-to-one  spur  gears.  The 
governor  is  driven  from  the  first 
side-shaft  and  simply  regulates  the 
position  of  the  latch  upon  the  gas- 
valve  stem. 

One  of  the  ingenious  but  com- 
"fjo.  183.— Balanced  motor.  plicated  designs  for  balancing  the 

explosive    shock    is    the    balanced 
explosive  motor  of  the  Secor  type  in  Fig.  193.    The  charge  is  fired 
in  the  chamber  X  between  the  two  pistons  H  H'  whose  motion  is 
transmitted  to  the  cranks  G  G',  having  equal  throw  and  set  at 
180"   apart  on  the  crankshaft.     The 
pistons   are  connected   by  the   short 
connecting  rods  H  H'  to  the  vertical 
levers  D  D*,  which  transmit  motion 
to  the  cranks  through  the  connecting 
rods  F  F'. 

A  more  curious  than  practical  de- 
sign of  a  motor  is  a  combination  of  a 
steam  and  an  explosive  motor  in  one 
machine,  as  shown  in  Fig.  194,  and 
is  thus  described :  In  this  design  the 
piston  of  the  explosive  motor  is  made 
the  eroes-head  for  the  connecting-rod. 
A  duplex  .steam-engine  with  a  duplex 
explosive  motor  as  an  auxiliary 
power  in  which  the  exhaust  of  the 

steam-engine    may    also    be    turned     fig.  1M.— Combination  motor, 
into  the  explosive-raotor  cylinder  as 
an  additional  power  and  lubricant  when  the  explosive  motor  is  not 
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Another  unconventional  type  of  internal  combustion  engine  to 
receive  consideration  is  shown  at  Pig.  195  and  is  intended  to 
utilize  the  exhaust  gas  from  regular  pattern  high  pressure  cylinders 
in  an  intermediate  member  having  proportionately  greater  piston 
top  area  to  compensate  for  the  lower  pressure  of  gas  discharged 
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Fio.  195. — Diagram  showing  principle  of  construction  involved  in 

compound  engine. 


into  it.  The  following  excerpts  from  a  paper  by  the  late  Eugene 
P.  Batzell,  read  before  the  S.  A.  E.,  will  throw  some  light  on  this 
form  of  motor. 

**The  well-known  German  authority  on  gas-engines,  Hugo 
Gtildner,  states  that  compound  gas-engines  have  no  future  in  the 
industry.     Here   the   definition   *  compound   engine'   is   given   to 
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those  in  which  the  whole  charge  of  explosive  mixture  is  ignited 
and  partly  expanded  in  one  cylinder,  then  further  expanded  in 
other  cylinders  successively.  Regardless  of  whether  the  above 
statement  is  true  or  not,  one  continues  to  hear  occasionally  about 
efforts  being  made  toward  the  production  of  a  practical  and 
advantageous  compound  gas-engine.  For  this  reason  it  might  be 
well  to  bring  out  again  some  discussion  about  them  and  about 
their  efficiency  which  could  be  reached  in  practice.  The  aim  of 
a  compound  gas-engine  lies  in  further  utilizing  the  gases  exploded 
and  then  expanded  at  a  rate  approximately  equaling  the  rate  of 
compression  in  the  cylinder,  whereby  at  the  end  of  this  expansion 
stroke  the  pressure  still  amounts  to  several  atmospheres.  This 
remaining  gas  energy  is  completely  wasted  in  the  exhaust  of 
ordinary  four-cycle  engines,  and  the  question  arises  —  what  pro- 
portion of  this  energy  can  be  gained  by  adding  a  low-pressure 
cylinder?"  .... 

*  *  The  actions  of  the  high  and  low-pressure  cylinders  of  a 
gas-engine  can  be  combined  in  different  manners.  We  will  consider 
the  construction  having  opposite  reciprocating  pistons  with  the 
corresponding  cranks  at  180®  to  each  other.  One  low-pressure 
cylinder  is  working  in  connection  with  two  high-pressure  ones, 
which  are  360°  apart  in  their  action  from  each  other,  because  the 
cycle  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  completed  in  one  revolution. 
A  sketch  of  such  a  combination  is  shown  diagrammatically  in 
Fig.  195.  The  suction,  compression  and  expansion  strokes  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinders  occur  like  in  a  common  four-cycle  engine, 
but  their  exhaust  stroke  is  different,  because  then  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  becomes  connected  to  them  by  a  valve  transfer  passage. 
When  the  piston  in  the  high-pressure  cylinders  expels  the  burnt 
gases  within,  these  enter  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder  and,  exerting 
a  certain  pressure  upon  its  piston  in  the  direction  of  its  forward 
stroke,  cause  it  to  deliver  an  amount  of  work.  The  low-pressure 
cylinder  must  have  a  dead  space  initial  clearance  between  the 
back  of  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  head,  but  it  should  be  of  as 
little  volume  as  possible,  so  that  at  the  moment  of  connecting  the 
high-pressure  exhaust  with  the  low-pressure  cylinder  the  full 
exhaust  pressure  acts  upon  the  piston  in  the  latter."  .  .  .  . 

**A  pressure  loss,  formerly  not  accounted  for,  is  taking  place 
when  connecting  both  cylinders,  because  the  dead  space  and  the 
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connecting  passage  have  to  be  filled  up  as  above  mentioned,  and 
this  causes  the  initial  pressure  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  to  be 
a  little  lower  than  the  final  expansion  pressure  in  the  high-pressure 
one.  However,  the  volumes  to  be  filled  generally  can  be  made 
very  small  as  compared  with  the  whole  high-pressure  cylinder 
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Fig.  196.— Indicator  diagrams  of  high  and  low-pressure  compound 

engine  cylinders. 


volume  and  consequently  the  loss  of  pressure  will  be  small,  hardly 
over  5  per  cent.  No  further  losses  might  be  considered  when 
correcting  the  ideal  diagram,  because  the  heat,  etc.,  losses  have 
been  taken  care  of  by  setting  the  expansion  line  exponent  at  n  =^ 
1.5  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder.     It  will  also  follow  from  the 
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foregoing  that  the  actual  decrease  to  be  made  by  all  these  correc- 
tions in  the  work  of  this  cylinder  can  reach  20  to  25  per  cent., 
thus  bringing  the  gain  in  indicated  motor  power  by  compounding 
down  to  11  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  common  engine  type."  .... 
**  An  ordinary  well-built  four-cycle  two-cylinder  motor  will  show 
a  much  higher  eflSciency  than  has  been  indicated  in  the  A.  L.  A.  M. 
horse-power  formula.  The  mechanism  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder, 
when  added  to  this  existing  pair  of  high-pressure  cylinders,  will 
absorb  by  its  friction  and  other  resistances  less  than  one-half  of 

the  power  absorbed  in  the  two-cylin- 
der motor,  and  it  will  be  approxi- 
mately 6  per  cent,  of  the  power  de- 
veloped by  the  latter.  Thus,  the 
low-pressure  cylinder,  acting  alter- 
natively with  each  of  the  high-pres- 
sure ones,  in  the  example  taken  will 
show  a  gain  in  actual  developed 
power  of  only  5  per  cent.,  this  being 
reached  only  at  full  motor  load.  In 
a  partially  loaded  engine,  working 
with  closed  throttles,  the  total  of 
power  gain  will  be  rapidly  decreased 
following  the  decrease  of  the  load, 
and  the  power  gain  can  not  onl> 
vanish  entirely,  but  it  can  be  trans- 
ferred  into  loss,  depending  on  cir- 
cumstances. An  idly  running  engine  doubtless  will  operate  its 
low-pressure  cylinder  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  because  the 
mean  effective  pressure  in  this  cylinder  will  be  practically  equal 
to  nothing  due  to  a  very  low  final  expansion  pressure  in  the 
high-pressure  cylinders.'* 

In  Fig.  197  is  shown  a  horizontal  section  of  cylinder-head  having 
novel  features.  It  is  seen  that  the  fitting  of  the  inlet- valve  casing 
is  recessed  on  its  outside  so  as  to  make  an  annular  gas  chamber 
immediately  behind  the  valve  seat  and  through  which  38  small 
holes  are  drilled  around  the  face  of  the  seat,  thus  making  a  simple 
and  thorough  mixture  of  the  charge  at  the  moment  of  entrance 
to  the  cylinder,  the  air  entering  through  a  side  passage,  as  shown 
by  the  circle  in  the  valve  chamber.    The  motor  is  of  the  four-cycle 
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Pig.  197.— The  valves. 
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Kio.  lUS. — Tbe  Lazier  motor.    Sectioaal  plan. 

type  and  the  exhaust-valve  governs  by  the  hit-or-misa  action  from 
the  fly-wheel  centrifugal  governor.  The  regulation  is  by  holding 
open  the  exhaust-valve  by  a  stop-lever  that  catches  the  push-rod 
when  the  valve  is  open  and  holding  it  antil  released  by  the  governor. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  the  valves  in  this  design  are  as  large  as 
can  be  made  practical  in  a  cylinder-head  and  that  the  inlet-valve 
is  larger  than  the  exhaust-valve,  which  allows  for  a  low  lift  for 
better  mixing  of  the  fuel  and  air. 

The  Lazier  motors  have  a  peculiar  valve  arrangement,  which 
we  illustrate  in  Figs.  198,  199,  200.  The  design  is  of  the  four-cycle 
type,  with  the  hit-or-miss  governing  gear,  but  is  peculiar  in  the 
fact  that  its  exhaust-valve  is  the  only  one  mechanically  operated, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  when  the  engine  needs  to  miss  an 
«xplo8ion  it  is  held  open,  telescoping  over  the  seat  of  the  air-suction 
valve,  cutting  off  all  fuel  supply,  and  allowing  the  piston  to  travel 
in  the  cylinder  without  compensation,  during  which  time  the  valves 
remain  in  a  state  of  rest.    Fig.  199  shows  a  plan  in  section  of  the 
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Fw.  :iOO.— HorlKimtHi  wcctlon  irt  valves. 

cylinder,  while  Figs.  198  and  200  are  horizontal  and  vertical 
sections,  showing  the  valve-mechaniam  upon  a  larger  scale.  Pig. 
201  shows  the  position  o£  the  valves  during  a  suction-stroke,  the 
admission-valves  a  A  being  drawn  open  by  suction,  the  explosive 
chaise  entering  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  and  the  exhaust-valve  E 
being  seated.  On  the  next  stroke  the  charge  is  compressed;  the 
next  is  the  explosion  or  working  stroke.  At  the  end  of  the  power 
stroke  the  piston  uncovers  the  automatic  port  in  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  which  allows  the  high-terminal  pressure  to  be  reduced, 
thus  permitting  the  main  exhaust-valve  to  open  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  at  which  time  the  piston  sweeps  back,  clearing  the  residue 
gas  from  the  cylinder,  and  is  then  ready  to  take  in  a  new  mixture 
if  governor  permits,  and  on  the  next  the  exhaust-valve  is  held 
open,  allowing  the  products  of  combustion  to  escape.  All  this 
time  the  pressure  on  the  cylinder  has  been  greater  than  the  outside 
of  the  admission-valve,  and  there  has  been  no  tendency  for  the 
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latter  to  open.  In  fact,  during  the  exhaust-stroke  the  valve  is  in 
the  position  shown  in  Pig.  201,  completely  covering  the  admission- 
valve.  When  the  speed  exceeds  the  normal,  the  exhaust-valve 
remains  in  this  position,  so  that  on  the  suction-stroke  there  is  no 
vacuum  created,  the  exhaust-passage  being  open,  and  even  if  there 
were  the  admission-valve  is  effectively  closed  by  the  telescoping  of 
the  exhaust- valve.  Neither  is  there  any  useless  compression,  the 
exhaust  remaining  open  and  the  valve  remaining  motionless  until 
another  admission  is  required.  The  air-suction  and  fuel-valves  are 
mounted  in  a  cage  with  ground  seats  with  ports  registering  with 
openings  in  the  valve  chamber  proper,  thus  allowing  the  valve  cage 
to  be  taken  out  without  disturbing  the  piping. 

In  Fig.  202  we  illustrate  in  a  vertical  sectional  view  the  Oil 
City  motor.  An  auxiliary  exhaust  by  a  cylinder-port  is  one  of 
the  features  of  this  four-cycle  motor.    The  gas-inlet  and  atomizing 


Fio.  202.— Section,  Oil  City  motor. 


valve  for  gasoline,  seen  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder-head,  is  an 
annular  chamber  around  a  perforated  valve  seat,  with  space 
between  it  and  the  final  inlet-valve  for  thorough  vaporization  of 
the  gasoline  and  mixing  with  the  incoming  air.  In  their  smaller 
motors  regulation  is  made  by  holding  the  exhaust-valve  open  by 
the  governor.  In  the  large  motors  the  throttling  system  is  used. 
The  Bessemer  engine  is  of  the  two-cycle  type  and  its  operation 
is  as  follows :  During  the  backward  stroke  ofc  the  piston,  Fig.  203, 
the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  is  drawn  into  the  front  end  of  the 
cylinder  through  the  port  A,  while  at  the  same  time  the  previous 
charge  is  being  compressed  in  the  back  end  or  combustion  chamber 
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B.  As  soon  as  the  piston  completes  the  stroke,  the  charge  is 
ignited  and  the  piston  driven  forward  by  the  burning  gases.  When 
the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  the  stroke  in  the  direction  of  the 
shaft,  the  exhaust-port  C  is  opened,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
the  gas-port  D,  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  is  opened,  admitting 
the  fresh  charge,  which  was  compressed  by  the  piston  during  the 
working  stroke.  The  incoming  charge  enters  the  cylinder  under 
moderate  pressure  and  drives  the  burnt  gases  before  it,  thus  filling 
the  cylinder  very  quickly  with  the  fresh  mixture. 


Fio.  203. — Longitudinal  sec^tion  of  engine. 


The  air  and  gas  are  drawn  into  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder 
through  the  gas-valve  E,  located  beneath  the  cylinder,  Pig.  204 
being  an  enlarged  view  of  this  valve.  The  air  enters  through  the 
large  annular  opening  F,  while  the  gas  is  admitted  through  a 
series  of  small  holes  or  ports  G.  The  valve  H  when  seated  closes 
the  opening  F  and  the  small  ports  6,  both  being  opened  simultan- 
eously by  the  valve,  which  is  raised  by  the  suction  of  the  piston. 
Air  enters  the  valve-body  through  the  air-pipe  I  (Fig.  204),  which 
is  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  bed  to  avoid  drawing  in  dust 
and  dirt. 

The  governor  is  located  in  the  gas-pipe  at  the  side  and  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  speed  being  regulated  by  throttling 
the  gas  and  thus  modifying  the  force  of  the  explosion  to  meet  the 
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requirements  of  the  load.    The  cylinder  and  back  cylinder-head  are 
water-jacketed,  the  front  head  having  no  jacket,  since  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  low  temi>erature8  due  to  the  slight  compression  of 
the  fresh  charge  or  mixture.    This 
engine  is  provided  with  a  piston- 
rod,    cross-head,    and    guides    the 
same  as  a  steam-engine;  in  fact, 
the  construction  throughout  is  in 
accord  with  the  practice  in  steam 
and  gas-engine  construction.    Th^ 
stufSng-boz  in   the  front  head  is 
subjected  to  only  moderate  pres- 
sures    and     temperatures,     conse- 
quently no  trouble  is  experienced 
in  maintaining  a  tight  and  durable 
joint.     The  working  parts  are  en- 
closed by  a  neat  hood  and  crank- 
case  which  not  only  prevent  dust 
and  dirt  from  reaching  the  vital 
parts,  but  render  the  engine  self 
oiling  and  adapted  to  making  lon^ 
continuous    runs    with    the    mini- 
mum of  attention.     The  connecting-rod  is  of  the  marine  type  and 
extra  heavy.     The  pins  are  also  large  and  provided  with  means 
for   obtaining   ample   lubrication.    The   main   shaft-bearings   are 
provided  with  chain-oilers  which  ensure  copious  lubrication  at  ail 
speeds,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  any  waste  of  oil. 

The  piston  is  oiled  by  means  of  a  special  automatic  sight-feed 
oiler.  The  piston  is  very  long,  thus  providing  liberal  wearing 
surfaces  and  is  provided  with  four  wide  packing  rings.  The  engine 
is  not  only  very  simple,  but  is  unusually  massive,  being  designed 
for  all  kinds  of  service  for  which  gas-engines  can  be  employed. 
The  Dudbridge  gas-engine  has  some  peculiarities  worthy  of 
record,  and  which  we  illustrate  in  Figs.  205,  206,  and  207.  The 
cylinder  is  overhung  and  bolted  to  the  bed-piece  and  made  in  two 
pieces.  The  jacket  and  cylinder-head  are  cast  in  a  single  piece 
and  the  liner  made  of  a  specially  hard  mixture  of  iron  for  wearing 
quality  and  easy  replacement  when  worn  out.  The  valve-casings 
are  all  contained  in  the  cylinder-head,  which  is  spherical  and 


Fig,  204.— Section  of  air  and  gas 
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Fig.  205. — Valve  geiir. 

water-jacketed.  All  valves  are  contained  in  casings  with  flanges 
and  shoulder  joints,  easily  removed  for  cleaning  or  repairs. 
Ignition  is  of  the  hot-tube  type,  as  shown  at  J  I,  and  the  gas-inlet 
is  regulated  by  an  index-cock  at  V  (Fig.  207).  The  governor,  aa 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustrations,  is  of  the  fly-ball  type, 
controlling  the  engine  on  the  hit-or-misa  principle. 

The  construction  of  the  valve  gear  may  be  more  readily  under- 


FiG.  JOU. — Cylinder  and  Inlet  valve. 
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stood  by  reference  to  the  figures.  All  valves  are  worked  from  the 
reducing  shaft  L,  which  is  driven  from  the  crankshaft  by  means  of 
helical  gears.  P  and  G  are  air  and  gas-valves  respectively,  valve 
G  opening  directly  into  the  air-inlet  H.  The  exhaust-valve  E 
opens  directly  into  the  exhaust  outlet  0.  The  air-valve  F  is  driven 
through  the  lever  /  by  means  of  the  cam  c.  The  exhaust-valve 
is  controlled  by  the  lever  e,  operated  by  the  cam  d.  The  gas- 
valve  is  opened  by  means  of  a  small  arm  B,  and  the  striker-blade 
A  attached  to  the  air-lever  arm.    Small  arm  B  also  carries  a  striker 


Fio.  207. — Governor  nnd  tube  igniter. 


which  is  met  by  the  striker-arm  A  as  it  moves  toward  the  cylinder 
to  open  the  air-valve.  Arm  B  is  under  control  of  the  governor 
through  the  arm  C,  and  so  connected  that,  as  the  governor  rises, 
lever  B  is  lifted  and  the  striker  ft  is  lifted  out  of  the  path  of  A.  In 
this  manner,  when  the  speed  rises  above  the  limit,  the  gas-valve  G 
is  not  opened,  and  the  cylinder  takes  in  a  charge  of  pure  air,  thus 
missing  impulses  and  developing  less  power.  The  speed  of  the 
engine  may  be  increased  by  putting  on  extra  weights  as  shown  at 
D,  or  the  speed  may  be  decreased  by  removing  weights  on  the 
governor  at  D. 

In  Fig.  208  are  shown  some  of  the  details  of  the  Wayne  Motor. 
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A  double  cam  oa  the  reducing  gear-shaft  operates  the  exhaust-valve 
E  through  a  pusli-rod  and  lever  across  the  cylinder-head  and  also 
a  supplementary  gas-valve,  independent  from  the  free  opening 
inlet-valve.  The  igniter  of  the  make-and -break  type  is  operated 
by  a  pick-blade  on  the  firing-rod  which  engages  with  the  arm  of 
the  igniter-spindle.  The  throw  of  the  firing-rod  is  controlled 
by  the  governor.  Pig,  209  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  cylinder, 
valve  chamber,  valves,  and  exhaust-valve  bell-crank  lever  of  the 
Elyria  engine,  a  simple  and  compact  device.  Ignition  is  by 
means  of  an  electric  spark,  the  plug  for  which  is  placed  in  the 


Flo.  :iOs.— Swtloii.  Wajiie  motor. 

inlet  and  exh an st- valve,  where  it  has  the  benefit  of  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  incoming  air,  thereby  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
sparking  points.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  inlet-valve  is  enclosed 
in  a  flanged  bushing  large  enough  to  allow  the  exhaust-valve  to  be 
drawn  out  through  the  inlet-valve  opening. 

Fig.  210  is  a  cross  section  of  the  Wayne  gas  and  gasoline  engine, 
showing  the  position  and  operating  gear  of  the  gas-valve,  inlet- 
valve,  and  exhaust- valve.  The  operating  cam,  which  is  mounted 
on  a  short  secondary  shaft  geared  to  the  main  shaft,  throws  the 
rocker-arm  to  the  left ;  this  movement,  being  imparted  to  the  valve- 
rod,  opens  the  exhaust-valve  A.  The  spring  D  returns  the  rod 
when  it  is  released  by  the  cam  and  opens  the  gas-valve  C,  as  the 
spring  D  is  much  stronger  than  the  seating  spring  on  the  gas-valve 
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stem.    The  gas-valve  delivers  fuel  to  the  .valve  B,  which  is  opened 
directly  into  the  combustion  chamber  by  atmospheric   pressure. 
Thus  during:  a  normal  cbarging-atroke  the  valve-rod  is  entirely 
released  by  the  cam,  and  by 
means  of  the  spring  D  holds 
open  the  gas-valve,  which  it 
releases   at    the   end   of   this 
stroke,  and  the  rod  takes  an 
intermediate  position  during 
the  compression  and  working 
strokes.    At  the   end   of   the 
working     stroke      the      cam 
comes      into     position      and 
pushes    the    valve-rod    clear 
out,    thus    opening    the    ex- 
haust.   This  cycle  is  repeated 
so  long  as  the  speed  is  at  or 
near   the   normal   value,   but 
when  the  speed  is  excessive 
the  governor  raises  the  end  of  a  latch,  which  engages  a  lug  on  the 
rocker-arm  actuating  the  valve-rod,  thus  holding  it  back  and  allow- 
ing the  gas-valve  to  remain  closed  so  that  air  only  enters  the  cylin- 
der through  the  ad  mission- valve. 

In  Pig.  211  is  represented  a  detailed  section  of  a  type  of  the 
Olds  gasoline-engine.  A  notable  feature,  apart  from  the  position 
of  the  valve  chambers  in 
the  head  of  the  cylinder, 
is  the  making  of  the  cyl- 
inder and  jacket  in  two 
pieces  bdlted  together  by 
contact  with  the  head, 
which  is  bolted  to  lugs  on 
the  cylinder.  The  intet- 
valve  and  seat  are  encased 
in  a  double-seated  flanged 
cage,  which  is  easily  re- 
moved to  allow  the  ex- 
haust-valve to  be  drawn 
out   through   the   opening. 
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ina.  :ill. — HgcUod  oI  type  a.  Ulds  euglDe. 

The  ex liaust- valve  is  operated  by  a  cam  on  the  reducing  shaft,  two 
bell-cranks,  and  a  push-rod. 

In  Fig.  212  we  illustrate  an  unconventional  two-cycle  design  of 
English  origin  (the  Lister),  in  which  two  pistons  are  connected 
to  a  single  crank-pin,  by  which  a  direct  impulse  is  given  to  the 
crank  when  it  is  on  the  centre.  The  three  positions  of  the  pistons 
and  crank-pin  are  shown  in  the  three  sections  of  the  cut.  It  will 
be  seen  that  two  cylinders,  A  and  B,  are  arranged  parallel  to 
each  other  above  the  crankshaft,  A  being  the  exhaust  and  B  the 
inlet  cylinder,  connected  by  a  common  compression  chamber  at 
their  inner  ends.  The  pistons  are  joined  by  the  connecting  rods, 
R'  and  R-,  to  two  corners  of  the  triangular  frame,  as  shown,  the 
other  corner  being  attached  to  the  crank-pin  C.  ■  The  movement  of 
the  frame  is  constrained  by  the  radius-rod  L,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  jointed  to  the  casing  of  the  engine.  Ignition  of  the 
compressed  charge  takes  place  when  the  pistons  are  in  the  position 
shown  by  2.  The  crank  rotates  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  so 
that  piston  B  travels  faster  than  piston  A,  and  has  approached 
the  end  of  its  out-stroke  by  the  time  the  latter  piston  has  arrived 
at  the  exhaust-port.  Their  positions  are  then  as  in  3.  When  the 
exhaust-port  is  uncovered  the  pressure  drops  to  atmospheric,  and 
piston  B.  then  passing  an  inlet-port  communicating  with  the 
enclosed  crank  chamber,  allows  a  volume  of  air  to  pass  through 
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Flo.  212,— The  Lister  two-cylluder  motor. 

the  check-valve  into  the  cylinder  B,  in  order  to  scavenge  the 
cylinders  from  the  producta  of  the  previous  explosion.  The  piston 
B  then  commences  its  stroke  again  in  advance  of  piston  A,  forc- 
ing out  a  quantity  of  air,  and  nearing  the  end  of  its  in-stroke  at 
the  time  the  exhaust-port  is  closed  by  piston  A.  The  position  of 
the  pistons  before  compression  is  shown  in  1. 

Shortly  before  the  closing  of  the  exhaust-port  a  charge  of  gas 
or  gasoline  is  pumped  into  the  cylinder  B,  forming  an  explosive 
mixture  with  the  air  previously  drawn  in.  In  engines,  the  close 
governing  of  which  is  not  essential,  the  charge  may  be  drawn  into 
the  crank  chamber  with  the  air,  and  thence  delivered  to  the  cylin- 
der, thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  pump-chargii^,  though 
the  advantages  of  scavenging  are  lost  by  tliis  arrangement.  This 
mixture  is  compressed  as  the  pistons  approach  the  upper  end  of  the 
cylinders,  ignition  is  effected  by  any  of  the  usual  methods,  and 
the  cycle  is  repeated  as  before,  one  explosion  taking  place  to  every 
revolution  of  the  crankshaft.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  initial 
volume  of  the  charge  is  increased  by  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  before 
the  exhaust,  allowing  more  work  to  be  obtained  from  the  fuel  to- 
gether with  a  lower  exhaust  pressure.     The  ratio  of  expansion 
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volume  to  compression  volume  is  as  6  to  8.  The  desi^  permits  of 
the  coDaecting-rods  being  kept  very  short,  and  they  are  so  propor- 
tioned that  at  no  point  of  the  stroke  do  they  make  a  greater  angle 
with  the  centre  line  of  the  cylinders  than  5° ;  thus  the  pressure  on 
the  cylinder  walls  and  the  consequent  wear  are  very  small.  The 
combined  effective-power  strokes  of  the  two  pistons  are  approx- 
imately equal  to  1.8  times  the  crank-stroke,  the  compression 
portion  of  the  return  stroke  amounting  to  1.2  times  the  crank-stroke. 
In  Figs.  213,  214,  215  we  illustrate  some  of  the  details  of  a  novel 
type  in  a  four-eycle  gas-engine  of  the  scavenging  type,  made  by 


FiQ.  213.— Sett ionol  elevation  ot  Bollinckx  Kas-engliie. 

the  Soci6t4  Anonyme  des  Moteurs  a  Gaz  A.  Bollinckx,  at  Buysing- 
hen,  Belgium,  in  which  compression  is  carried  up  to  165  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  a  special  scavenging  arrangement  expels  the 
burnt  gases  after  the  explosion,  thereby  increasing  the  efficiency 
and  preventing  premature  explosion.  The  governor  is  of  the  hit- 
or-mis3  type  and  ignition  is  effected  by  electric  spark,  produced  by 
a  magneto  machine.  The  frame  is  very  heavy  and  strong,  being 
cast  in  one  piece  in  the  smaller  sizes,  and  is  designated  to  serve  as 
an  oil  catcher.  The  bearing  brasses  are  in  four  parts,  of  cast  iron 
lined  with  white  metal.  The  cylinder,  which  is  shown  in  section 
in  Pig.  213,  is  separate  from  the  frame,  and  the  latter  is  provided 
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with  spiral  fins  In  the  water-jacket,  so  that  the  cooliog  water  is 
compelled  to  follow  a  spiral  path  round  the  cylinder,  producing 
the  maximom  effect.     On  withdrawing  the  cylinder  it  is  easy  to 
clean  the  water  spaces  of  sediment  and  incrustation.     The  crank- 
shaft is  of  steel  and  is  provided  with  rings  to  receive  oil  from  a 
fixed  lubricator,  the  oil  being  driven  into  the  crank-pin  by  cen- 
trifugal force.     Complete  auto- 
matic    lubrication     has     been 
avoided,  as  the  makers  believe 
that   the   attendants   trust   too 
implicitly  in  such  devices,  with 
the  consequence  that  accidents 
result.     The  crankshaft  is  very 
masaive,   and  is   fully  counter- 
balanced by  counter-weighta  at- 
tached to  the  crank-webs.    The 
'  crank  end  of  the  connecting-rod 
is  fitted  with   phosphor-bronze 
bushings,    and    the    small  'end 
with     a     cylindrical     cast-iron 
bushing,   working  on  a  pin  of 
hardened  steel. 

The  piston,  as  usual,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  large  surface  bearing  on  the  part  of  the  cylinder 
which  is  not  directly  heated  by  the  hot  gases,  the  diameter  of  the 
piston  being  reduced  at  the  back  end.  Only  one  ring  is  exposed  to 
the  highest  temperatur*^ 
the  remainder  working  in 
the  cooler  portion  of  the 
cylinder.  The  admission 
and  exhaust-valves  work 
vertically,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  214,  the  former  above 
the  latter,  and  are  espe- 
cially easy  to  inspect, 
while  their  arrangement 
tends  to  prevent  wear.  A 
drain-cock,  shown  in  Pig. 
213,   permits   the   removal 
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of  oil,  which  might  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and 
cause  premature  explosions.  The  valves  are  driven  by  means  of 
a  cam-shaft  and  cam  B  {Fig,  214),  actuated  from  the  main  shaft 
by  skew  gear ;  at  the  end  of  the  explosion-stroke  the  exhaust- valve 
is  opened  and  allows  the  burnt  gases  to  escape,  and  at  the  end  of ' 
the  return-stroke  the  admission-valve  is  opened  to  admit  the  scav- 
enging current  of  air,  which  is  sucked  in  by  virtue  of  the  high 
velocity  and  inertia  of  the  exhaust  gases,  producing  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  cylinder.  The  vertical  arrangement  of  the  valves 
is  more  costly  than  other  systems,  but  has  been  preferred  on 
account  of  its  superiority.  The  cylinder  is  lubricated  by  a  special 
sight-feed  lubricator,  with  a  catch-feeder  for  the  piston-pin. 

Ignition  is  produced  by  means  of  a  small  magneto-dynamo  car- 
ried on  the  engine.  Inside  the  cylinder  there  is  a  fixed  insulated 
contact  and  a  finger,  which  normally  rests  against  the  contact, 
under  the  control  of  a  spring.  The  armature  of  the  magneto  C 
(Fig.  215)  is  pushed  round  through  an  angle  of  about  90**  by  lever 
A,  operated  by  the  cam-shaft,  and  on  its  release  is  quickly  pulled 
back  by  spring  R,  thus  causing  a  momentary  but  powerful  current 
to  flow  through  the  finger  to  the  contact  in  the  cylinder;  at  the 
same  moment  the  finger  is  suddenly  drawn  from  the  contact, 
breaking  the  circuit  and  producing  a  very  intense  spark.  More- 
over, the  spark  is  just  as  intense  when  the  engine  is  being  started, 
and  the  compression  is  weak,  as  when  the  engine  is  running  at 
full  speed.  The  action  of  the  igniting  device  is  a  most  novel  one 
and  well  worthy  of  study  in  regard  to  the  part  revolution  of  the 
armature  of  the  magneto  generator,  taking  place  at  a  uniform 
speed  at  the  starting  of  the  engine,  however  slow,  and  the  trip  of 
the  circuit-breaker  at  a  positive  and  adjustable  time.  The  governor 
is  of  the  centrifugal  type,  with  provision  for  adjusting  the  speed 
while  running,  and  actuates  a  small  fork  which  determines 
whether  the  admission-valve  shall  be  opened  or  remain  closed 
for  one  or  more  cycles. 

THE  SCAVENGING  ENGINE 

A  slight  increase  in  the  power  of  an  explosive  motor  is  claimed 
from  the  discharge  of  the  products  of  combustion  in  the  clearance 
space  at  the  moment  of  the  close  of  the  exhaust-stroke,  by  holding 
open  the  exhaust-valve  until  the  crank  is  slightly  past  the  centre 
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and  mechanically  giving  a  free  opening  to  the  air-inlet  valve  or  a 
supplementary  valve  arranged  to  give  a  free  air-inlet  at  the  right 
moment.  The  addition  of  a  lengthy  exhaust-pipe,  with  bends 
instead  of  elbows,  gives  the  rapid-flowing  exhaust  a  momentum 
that  produces  a  slight  vacuum  or  draught  in  the  combustion 
chamber  and  through  the  air-inlet  valve,  which  sweeps  out  the 
products  of  combustion  and  fills  the  clearance  with  fresh  air,  while 
the  piston  is  nearly  stationary  at  the  end  of  the  exhaust-stroke. 
An  exhaust-pipe  of  about  100  times  the  length  of  the  stroke,  with 
the  mu£Be-pot  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  has  been  found  to  give  the 
best  effect.  A  saving  of  about  20  per  cent,  per  brake  horse-power 
has  been  shown  by  scavenging  over  non-scavenging  engines  as 
constructed  by  the  Crossleys  in  England.  For  this  type  the  valves 
must  be  located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder  and  so  arranged 
that  the  gases  of  combustion  will  pass  out  with  as  little  friction  as 
possible.  The  Crossley  four-cycle  scavenging  engine  was  designed 
with  the  curved  cylinder-head  and  piston-head  to  conform  to  least 
friction,  but  any  motor  with  valves  in  line  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
cylinder  can  be  given  the  scavengitig  effect,  more  or  less  efficient 
according  to  the  valve  and  exhaust-pipe  arrangement.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  adjust  the  inlet-valve  for  air  alone  to  enter  at  the 
moment  of  scavenging,  as  there  can  be  but  little  loss  in  scavenging 
with  the  explosive  charge.  A  considerable  increase  in  the  explosive 
pressure  may  be  obtained,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  motor,  from  a  full  charge  of  explosive  elements. 

THE  PAN-CCX)LED  MOTOR 

In  Pig.  216  is  shown  a  motor  with  a  fly-wheel  fan  cooling  system 
consisting  of  light  wings  attached  to  the  front  face  of  a  fly-wheel, 
and  the  wheel  and  fan  encased  to  direct  the  air-blast  directly  on 
to  the  motor-head  and  cylinder  air-cooling  flanges.  This  system 
has  been  the  subject  of  English  experiments  with  the  following 
results :  When  enclosed  in  a  suitable  case,  arranged  to  concentrate 
the  whole  blast  on  the  engine,  it  took  only  /^  of  a  horse-power  at 
full  speed,  and  gave  a  blast  of  25  to  28  miles  per  hour.  It  kept 
the  engine  rather  cooler  than  when  running  full  speed  on  the  road 
without  a  fan.  The  flywheel  fan  absorbed  so  little  power  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  detect  or  measure  the  power  absorbed.  By 
employing  a  small  electric  motor  to  run  the  flywheel  alone  in  its 
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bearings  (the  pistoD  and  the  rest 
of  the  engine  gear  being  removed) 
with  and  without  the  fan  attached, 
it  appeared  that  the  power  ab- 
sorbed at  2,000  revolutionB  did  not 
exceed  Jf  of  a  horse-power,  which 
is  quit«  n^ligible  in  comparison 
with  other  losses.  In  slightly  modi- 
fied form  this  system  of  cooling 
has  been  used  successfully  in  con- 
nection with  automobile  and  sta- 
tionary power  plants  as  previously 
described. 

THE   GEMMER    VERTICAL    INVERTED 
CYLINDER  MOTOR 

_  In  this   unconventional  design 

Fici.  210.— Motor-drlveu  atr-blast.      ^,  ,-■,'.        ,        .    ,  . 

the  cylinder  is  placed  downward, 

with  the  crankshaft  up,  as  it -can  be  lubricated  much  better,  and 
some  parts,  especially  the  piston  and  connecting-rod,  are  much 
easier  to  get  at  than  if  the  cylinder  were  the  other  way  up.  The 
governor  is  attached  to  the  reducing-gear.  AA  are  the  weights. 
When  the  speed  is  above  normal,  these  weights  fiy  out,  over- 
coming the  tension  in  the  spring  B  and  sliding  hardened  steel 
collar  C  toward  the  gear-wheel  D,  when  the  steel  piece  E  on  the 
lever  F  engages  with  the  steel  catch  G  and  holds  open  the  exhaust- 
valve.  The  exhaust-valve  is  opened  by  a  cam  "W  on  gear  D, 
pressing  down  on  roller  J  mounted  on  a  hardened  steel  pin  in 
lever  P,  which  presses  down  the  stem  H,  opening  the  valve.  When 
the  speed  returns  to  normal  and  the  cam  again  presses  down  stem 
H  the  tension  of  the  spring  B  brings  the  weights  AA  together, 
moving  the  collar  C  so  that  the  £  returning  misses  the  catch  Q, 
permitting  the  valve  to  close,  when  the  engine  takes  up  its  regular 
cycle.  This  governor  is  very  sensitive  and  holds  the  speed  con- 
stant, making  the  engine  suitable  for  operating  a  cream-separator 
or  any  machine  requiring  a  steady  speed.  (Fig.  217). 

The  pump  draws  the  gasoline  from  the  stfpply  tank,  which 
may  be  placed  outside  of  the  building,  thus  complying  with  the 
ituurance  regulations.     The  engine  is  shipped  with  this  tank  in 
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Fio.  217. — Gemmer  vertical  engine. 
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■>>  »vs\k«  sttt»-h»s«\  «s  shown  in  the  section.  The  pump  may  be 
«\Mi<.\t  Kv  ttiuiil  «t  will,  which  is  a  great  convenience,  as  the 
v<««,\luti-  vttiHtrizer  reservoir  must  be  filled  before  starting.  In 
ik«-  V)t|xtriifr  the'  gasoline  is  fed  through  a  sight-feed  needle- 
vhIvc  Kiul  drops  onto  a  brass  wire  screen,  where  it  is  caught  by 
ihf  iiu'onnug  air  and  sprayed  through  other  screens  of  graduated 
iDt<shi'H,  atomizing  it  perfectly.  This  vapor  passes  through  the 
fuel-valve,  opened  at  the  proper  time  by  the  governor,  and  is 
mixed  with  the  necessary  amount  of  air  for  perfect  combustion 
and  enters  the  cylinder  through  the  inlet-valve.  Any  possible 
mixture  of  vapor  and  air  desired  is  obtained  by  simply  turning 
the  brass  knob,  which  controls  the  passages  to  both  the  gas  and 
air  chambers  of  the  vaporizer. 

ROOT   AND   VANDERTOORT    UOTORS 

The  Root  and  Vandervoort  motors  afe  of  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  four-cycle  type,  and  are  well  designed  for  all  kinds  of 
power  service  and  for  pumping  and  hoisting.     In  Fig.  218  we 
illustrate  their  horizontal  gas»line-engine,  showing  the  valve-gear 
and  gasoline-pump  operated  by  a  side-shaft  driven  by  spiral  gears 
from  the  main  shaft,  at  half-speed  for  the  four-cycle  effect.     A 
fly-ball  governor  driven  from  the  side-shaft  controls  the  flow  of 
gasoline  to  the  atomizer  and  vaporizer,  so  that  the  engine  speed 
is  governed   by   the   varying   volume   of   fuel.     The   ignition   is 
electric,  of  the  hammer-spark  type,  operated  by  push-rod  from  a 
crank-pin  at  the  end  of  the  side-shaft,  as  shown  in  the  cut.     In 
Fig.    219    we    illustrate    the 
horizontal  engine,  direct  con- 
nected   to    a    four-pole    gen- 
erator on  a  substantial  base 
bolted    to    the    engine-base. 
>  The   running  of  this  engine 
of  eight,  fourteen,  and  eigh- 
teen horse-power  direct  con- 
nected to  a  four  and   one- 
half,  eight  and  one-half,  and 
twelve-kilowatt   generatar   of 
110  to  120  volts  is  so  steady 
that    the    voltage    does    not 
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Fio.  220.— Section  ot  R.  &  V.  vertical  englue. 

fluctuale  to  exceed  one  volt.  The  vertical  engbes  of  this  com- 
pany are  of  the  same  cycle  type  aa  before  described,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  valve  and  pump-gear  are  made  to  meet  the  ver- 
tical position  of  the  cylinder.  A  pair  of  spur-gears  on  the  inside 
o£  the  crank-chamber  drives  a  short  shaft  on  which  are  fixed  the 
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exhaust  and  pump  cams.  The  exhaust  push-rod  also  carries  a  short 
igniter-rod,  which  by  a  double  motion  of  the  exhaust-rod  operates 
the  hammer -stroke  of  the  igniter. 

In  Fig.  220  is  illustrated  a  section  of  the  vertical  engine,  show- 
ing details  of  the  parts.  The  pump,  operated  from  a  cam  on  the 
small  shaft,  pumps  an  excess  of  gasoline  to  the  small  constant- 
level  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  overflows  to  the 
main  reservoir  in  the  base  of  the  engine,  which  holds  a  day's 
supply.    By  this  means  a  constant  level  of  gasoline  is  maintained 


Fio.  218.— The  R.  &  V.  horizontal  gasoline-euglQe. 

at  the  mixer,  assuring  a  uniform  charge.  The  governor  of  the 
vertical  engine  is  of  the  centrifugal  type,  with  a  single  weight 
and  arm,  adjusted  by  a  spring,  making  a  hit-or-miss  charge  by 
holding  the  exhaust  open. 

BLAISDELL   DOUBLE   ACTING   ENGINE 

In  Figs.  221  and  222  are  shown  the  details  of  the  valve  gear, 
valves,  and  ignition  gear  of  the  Blaisdell  double-acting  four-cycle 
engines,  having  two  cylindera  placed  tandem. 

The  valves  are  of  the  poppet  type,  working  vertically,   and 
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are  held  to  the  seats  by  means  of  springs.  The  inlet- valve,  it  will 
be  noticed,  is  located  immediately  above  the  exhaust-valve,  thus 
causing  the  incoming  charge  to  impinge  upon  it  and  to  pass  over 
the  exhaust-valve,  thus  keeping  the  temperature  comparatively 
low  and  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  circulate  water  through  the 
valves.  The  inlet-valve  is  placed  in  a  cage,  which  is  readily 
removable,  thus  exposing  the  exhaust-valve,  the  latter  being  readily 
removed  through  the  opening  normally  filled  by  the  cage.  The 
exhaust-valve  chamber  is  water-jacketed,  thus  preventing  the 
overheating  of  its  stem  and  guide.  The  igniter  and  valves  are 
operated  by  means  of  a  caih  on  the  side-shaft,  one  cam  being  used 
to  operate  both  the  inlet  and  exhaust-valves.  The  igniter  mechanism 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  222,  and  represents  a  special  form  of  make-/ 
and-break  contact  operated  by  the  eccentric.  The  eccentric-rod 
rests  in  a  small  forked  timing  lever  forming  one  arm  of  the  rock- 
shaft,  which,  however,  is  not  a  part  of  the  igniter  proper,  thus 
permitting  the  latter  to  be  removed  without  disconnecting  or 
otherwise  disturbing  any  other  parts.  The  engine  is  started  with 
compressed  air,  one  cylinder  being  operated  by  air  pressure  until 
the  other  cylinder  receives  an  impulse,  after  which  the  engine 
continues  to  run  on  its  own  fuel. 

LARGE  EXPLOSIVE  MOTORS 

The  Numberg  engine  has  been  designed  especially  for  the  use 
of  blast-furnace  gas,  and  consequently  all  the  details  of  construction 
have  been  developed  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  engine  to  the 
perfect  utilization  of  this  fuel,  as  well  as  coke-oven  gas,  producer 
gas,  and  Mond  gas.  Thus  far  the  Numberg  engine  has  been  built 
in  large  sizes  only,  viz.,  in  units  ranging  from  250  to  3,200  actual 
horse-power.  The  engine  is  of  the  four-cycle,  double-acting  type. 
The  operations  taking  place  at  each  end  of  each  cylinder  are  on 
the  Otto  cycle,  hence  the  results  accomplished  in  each  end  of  the 
cylinder  are  the  same  as  in  the  single-acting  Otto  engine,  and, 
therefore,  each  end  of  the  cylinder  is  provided  with  three  distinct 
valves.  First,  the  inlet-valve,  admitting  either  air  or  combustible 
mixture  into  the  cylinder;  second,  the  gas- valve,  regulating  the 
amount  and  period  of  gas  admission  to  the  cylinder  for  each 
impulse;  and  third,  the  exhaust-valve. 

Fig.  223  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  engine,  showing  the 
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Fig.  221.— Section  of  values.  Fio.  222.— Valve  gear. 

general  erraugement  of  the  interior  and  the  location  of  the  valves, 
while  Figs.  224  and  225  are  cross  sections  between  the  cylinders 
and  throi^h  the  valve  chambers,  respectively.  The  inlet  and 
exhaust-valves  are  of  the  usual  poppet  type,  positively  operated 
by  a  simple  form  of  valve  gear,  a  general  view  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  226.  The  inlet-valves  open  approximately  when  the  crank 
reaches  one  dead  centre  and  close  approximately  when  the  crank 
reaches  the  opposite  dead  centre.  The  gas-valve  is  operated  by  a 
governor-controlled  mechanism  illustrated  in  Fig.  225.  This  type 
of  gear  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Marx"  patent  gear,  which  has 
proved  to  be  especially  well  adapted  to  operating  the  valves  of 
large-sized  gas-engines. 

Referring  to  Fig.  226,  the  forked  rod  A  is  actuated  by  the 
eccentric  on  the  lay-shaft,  the  upper  end  of  A  being  carried  by 
the  swinging  link  B.  To  the  pin  C  is  pivoted  the  hook  D,  which 
engages  the  outer  end  of  the  rolling  lever  E,  the  inner  end  of  which 
is  connected  to  the  gas-valve  stem.  Lever  F  is  provided  with  a 
curved  upper  edge,  upon  which  lever  E  rests.  One  end  of  the  lever 
F  is  fulcrumed  upon  a  pin  fixed  in  the  valve-bonnet,  while  the 
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outer  end  is  raised  and  lowered  by  the  anu  G,  which  is  actuated 
1^  the  governor  through  the  enn  I.  When  the  outer  end  of  the 
lever  E  is  drawn  downward  by  the  hook  D,  the  rocking  motion 
imparted  to  E  lifts  the  inner  end,  and  with  it  the  gas-valve,  the 
hook  releasing  the  lever  £  at  the  end  of  the  piston  stroke.  The 
easy  seating  of  the  gas-valve  is  assured  by  means  of  the  dash-pot 
J,  It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  outer  end  of  the  lever  P  is  lowered 
by  the  governor,  the  motion  of  lever  E  is  modified  so  that  the  gas- 
valve  is  lifted  later  in  the  stroke  of  the  piston.    Thus,  by  varying 


Fia.  22-1. — Sectlou  ot  plstou-rod  guide. 

the  position  of  the  lever  F,  the  opening  of  the  gas-valve  can  be 
effected  at  any  point  in  the  stroke  according  to  the  power  demand 
and  the  consequent  speed  and  position  of  the  governor.  The  gas- 
valve  opens  quickly  and  closes  instantaneously,  hut  is  prevented 
from  pounding  the  seat  by  the  dash-pot.  The  exhaust-valve  is 
opened  by  a  simple  rolling  lever  operated  by  an  eceentrie  on  the 
lay-shaft  as  shown.  The  results  obtained  by  this  simple  valve  gear 
are  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  air  and  mising  valves,  as  well 
as  the  exhaust- valves,  while  the  crank  is  close  to  the  dead  centres, 
and  the  opening  of  the  gas-valve  earlier  or  later  in  the  stroke  ac- 
cording to  the  variations  in  the  load.  The  retardation  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  gaa-valve  is  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  throttling  of 
the  gas. 

The  Westinghouse  vertical  motor  is  a  model  of  compactness 
and  is  shown  in  sectional  detail  in  Fig.  227,  and  as  built  for  natural 
gas  has  a  usual  compression  of  120  pounds,  with  an  explosive 
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Fig.  :^S— iJeotlou  tbtot^b  valvee. 

pressure  of  350  pounds  per  square  imk,  exhausting  at  30  pounds 
at  full  load,  which  decreases  as  the  load  falls.  All  valve  movements 
are  operated  from  a  single-cam  shaft  A.  Ohe  of  the  features  in 
this  design  is  the  location  of  the  admission  and  exhaust-valves 


Fio.  226.— Gas- valve  mecbanlsm. 
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Pig.  '£^1. — WeHtlnghouHe  Standard  vertical  gas-engine. 

in  line,  and  both  operated  by  push-rods  and  levers  from  earns  on 
the  shaft  A,  both  valves  being  held  to  their  seats  by  springs.  The 
admission- valve  B  is  mounted  in  a  bonnet  C,  and  can  be  removed 
without  removit^  other  parts.  This  also  allows  room  for  taking 
out  the  exhaust-valve  and  its  seat  P  when  required.  Duplex 
hammer-spark  ignition  is  employed  and,  when  eonvenient,  with 
a  direct  reduced  current  from  a  lighting  circuit.  A  conspicuous 
feature  in  this  design  is  the  housing  of  the  cranks,  trunk-pistons. 
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camshaft,  cams,  and  push-rod  rollers;  all  of  which  can  be  quickly 
^ot  at  through  movable  doors  in  the  box-frame. 

In  the  sectional  view  (Fig.  228)  are  shown  some  of  the  details 
of  construction  of  the  double  and  opposite-cylinder  engine  of  the 
American  type  of  the  Crossley  engine.  Some  notable  features  of 
this  design  are  the  casting  of  the  cylinder,  water-jacket,  cylinder- 
head,  and  exhaust-valve  chamber  in  separate  pieces  and  bolting 
them  together.  This  alloi^^s  of  the  novelty  of  water-cooling  ribs 
on  the  cylinder.    The  water  cooling  of  the  piston  for  large  engines 


Fio.  228. — Sectional  view  of  one-half  of  engine. 

is  accomplished  by  circulating  sections  in  the  piston  and  a  flexible 
pipe-connection  to  traverse  with  the  piston.  The  crankshaft  has 
a  centre-crank  ^d  the  connecting-rods  work  on  one  crank-pin, 
one  rod  havini^Ja  single  box  and  the  other  a  forked  end  with  a 
box  in  each  fork.  In  Fig.  229  are  shown  the  details  of  a  double 
engine  woi^iitt  upon  a  single  crank  and  pin,  one  rod  having  a 
single  box  anfl  the  other  a  forked  end  with  two  boxes. 

In  ¥ig/2S0  is  shown  a  section  of  a  water-cooled  balanced 
exhaust-valve  used  on  the  American  Crossley  engine.  It  is  of 
the  poppet  type  and  the  relation  between  the  valve  and  its  seat 
is  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  mushroom  form  of  valve.  An 
oscillating  arm,  receiving  motion  from  the  cam  on  the  secondary 
shaft,  operates  the  valve.     The  valve  and  stem  are  hollow  and 
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Fig.  230.— Wa- 
ter-cooled bal- 
anced exhaust 
valve. 


water  for  the  purpose  of  internal  cooling  is  con- 
veyed through  the  pipe  shown  at  the  top  in  the 
cut.  The  water  escapes  around  this  pipe  through 
a  second  pipe,  the  direction  being  indicated  by 
arrows.  This  valve  has  the  unusual  advantage  of 
travelling  in  double  guides,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
exhaust,  which  prevents  the  pressure  from  within 
from  throwing  it  out  of  alignment  with  the  seat. 
Oil-ducts,  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  guides 
of  the  valve-stem  and  valve-shell,  are  shown  in  the 
cut.  The  exhaust-valve  chamber  is  a  separate 
piece,  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  cylinder,  and 
can  be  taken  off  without  interfering  with  any  other 
working  parts  of  the  engine. 

In  Fig.  231  are  shown  the  vaporizer  and  water- 
cooled  valve  chambers  of  the  new  Croesley  oil- 
engine. It  is  essentially  a  kerosene  and  distillate- 
oil  engine,  but  a  claim  is  made  that  crude  oil  may 
be  equally  useful  as  explosive  fuel.  It'  will  be 
noticed  in  this  design  that  an  air-shifting  valve  makes  a  water- 
spray  into  the  vaporizer  near  to  the  oil-spray  inlet,  making  an 
explosive  compound  of  oil,  air,  and  water-atoms  to  be  ignited  by 
compression  and  an  igniter-tube  projecting  within  the  vaporizer, 
as  shown  in  the  small  cross  section.  The  outside  ribs  on  the  vapor- 
izer facilitate  the  heating  of  the  chamber  when  starting  and  are 
also  for  regulating  the  temperature  while  the  motor  is  running. 
The  water  element  in  this  combination  of  explosive  fuel  allows  of 
excessive  compression  without  preignition,  otherwise  possible. 

In  Fig.  232  is  shown  a  vertical  section  of  the  Walrath  three- 
cylinder  engine  of  the  four-cycle  type,  and  in  Figs.  223  and  224 
a  plan  of  the  cylinder-head  and  valve-levers  and  a  vertical  section 
of  the  water-cooled  exhaust-valve  as  applied  to  the  larger  engines 
of  50  horse-power.  The  general  style  of  construction  is  shown  in 
Fig.  232,  which  gives  a  cross-sectional  view  of  the  engines  with 
cylinders  12  X  12  inches  or  smaller.  The  base,  cast  in  one  piece, 
is  bored  to  receive  the  cylinders,  crank,  and  camshaft  bearings 
The  main  bearings,  being  a  separate  casting  made  to  fit  a  corre- 
sponding circular  bore  in  the  base,  can  readily  be  removed  without 
disturbing  the  crankshaft.     The  cylinders  are  bolted  on  the  top 
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of  the  base,  fitting  into  the  bore  made  to  receive  them,  aa  shown. 
The  valves,  of  the  poppet  type,  are  two  in  number,  one  serving 
as  the  inlet  for  the  explosive  mixture  and  the  other  acting  as  the 
exhauBt- valve.  In  all  engines  of  over  10  horse-power  the  valvea 
are  placed  in  cages  which  fit  into  the  cylinder-head.  By  having 
the  joint  between  the  cages  and  the  head  ground,  it  is  the  work 
of  but  a  few  minutes  to  remove  either  valve  when  desired.  In 
the  lat^r  engines  a  special  water-cooled  valve,  illustrated  in 
Pig.  234,  is  employed.  The  valves  are  operated  by  a  camshaft 
revolving  at  just  one-half  the  speed  of  the  crankshaft.     This  is 


Fio.  231.— Section  ot  vaporizer  and  valve  chamber.    New  Crossley. 

accomplished  by  a  train  of  three  spur  gears,  which,  with  those 
used  to  drive  the  governor,  are  the  only  gears  used  on  the  engine. 
This  camshaft  operates  both  the  valves  and  the  igniter  for  all 
of  the  cylinders. 

The  pistons  are  extremely  long  to  give  enough  surface  to  reduce 
the  wear  on  the  cylinder  and  pistons  to  a  minimum.  This  is  a  vital 
point  in  cases  where  the  piston  must  perform  the  additional  services 
of  a  cross-head,  for  when  short,  undue  wear  will  result,  giving 
necessity  for  extensive  repairs  and  large  repair  bills.  To  reduce 
the  friction  and  wear  on  the  pistons  from  the  angularity  of 
short  connecting-rods  they  are  all  made  three  strokes  in  length. 
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The  boxea  at  both  ends  are  of  bronze,  while  the  rod  it^lf  is  of 
forged  steel. 

The  igniter  is  of  the  break-type  and  cionsists  of  a  easing  holding 
two  electrodes,  one  of  which  is  stationary  and  insulated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  casting.  The  other  electrode  is  movable  and 
operated  by  a  cam,  which  causes  it  to  make  and  break  contact  with 
the  insulated  electrode.  The  contact  points  are  composed  of  a 
special  metal,  which  is  adapted  to  withstand  great  heat. 

The  governor  is  of  the  fly-ball  type,  driven  by  means  of  bevel 
gears.  It  operates  a  piston-valve  which  regulates  the  amount  of 
expl(»ive  mixture  required  for  each  impulse  to  maintain  a  steady 
speed  under  all  conditions  and  variations  of  load.  This  method  of 
governing  gives  an  impulse  every  second  revolution  for  the  one- 
cylinder  type,   every  revolution   in   the   two-cylinder,   and  every 


I.  'iSi. — CroHs  s^tlon  of  vertical  eiitfiDe. 
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two-thirds  of  a  revolution  in  the  three-cylinder  type,  no  matter 
what  the  load  may  be. 

A  starting  device  is  provided  upon  all  engines  above  20  horse- 
power, and  can  be  supplied  on  the  smaller  sizes.  An  air-pump,  gen- 
erally driven  by  a  small  pulley  on  the  engine  crankshaft,  charges 
a  storage  tank  with  air  at  a  pressure  of  from  100  to  200  pounds. 
A  starter-lever  of  the  piston  type,  operated  by  a  cam,  admits  the  air 
above  the  piston,  which  moves  downward.  The  valve  then  opens 
communication  between  the  engine-cylinder  and  the  atmosphere, 
which  causes  the  air  to  be  exhausted.  The  engine  goes  through  a 
series  of  such  operations  until  an  explosion  of  the  gases  takes  place. 

In  Fig,  235  we  illustrate  the  large  double-acting  gas-engine  of 
the  Westinghouse  Company.  In  construction  the  engine  embodies 
many  established  features  of  modem  steam-engine  practice.  From 
crank  to  cylinders  the  construction  is  that  of  a  horizontal  steam- 
engine  suitably  strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
maximum  pressure  due  to  the  explosion  of  the  charge.  The  design 
of  cylinders,  pistons,  and  valves,  of  course,  departs  materially 
from  steam-engine  practice.  The  cylinders  are  double-walled,  with 
the  outer  walls  split  peripherally  to  permit  independent  expansion 
and  contraction  without  placing  the  cylinder-easting  under  stress. 
The   many   difficulties  arising  in   providing  a  suitable   packing- 
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gland  for  the  eylinder-heads  have  been  overcome  by  means  of  a 
simple  metallic  packing  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  used  on 
high -pressure  steam-engines. 

Both  valves  are  of  the  single-beat  poppet  type  and  seat  vertically 
along  the  same  axis,  the  admission-valve  opening  downward  and 
the  exhaust  upward.  The  admission-valve  is  mounted  in  a  separate 
bonnet  which,  together  with  the  valve,  may  be  readily  removed 
without  dismantling  any  parts  of  the  engine  other  than  the  tappet- 
lever  through  which  the  cam  motion  is  imparted  to  the  valve. 
Both  admission  and  exhaust-valves  are  of  steel  and  are  held  to 
their  seats  by  spiral  springs.     The  exhaust-valve  is  water  cooled. 


Fio.  23«.— Front  view  of  clutcb. 


Fic.  237  —Section  of  clutch 


It  is  bored  hollow  throughout  its  length,  and  this  canal  conveys 
cooling  water  to  the  head  of  the  valve ;  the  water  returns  in  the 
opposite  direction  through  an  inner  concentric  tube  finally  emerg 
ing  at  the  lower  end.  By  spraying  a  small  part  of  the  jacket  water 
into  the  exhaust-pipes,  the  temperature  of  the  pipe  ma>  be  kept 
at  a  comfortable  point  through  the  absorption  of  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation  of  the  water  used, 

Botli  pistons  and  the  piston-rod  are  water  cooled,  as  well  as 
other  parts  subjected  to  internal  heat.  Means  for  introducing 
Ihe  cooling  water  is  secured  by  a  telescopic-pipe  connection  bolted 
to  the  inside  of  the  cross-head  guide.  The  inner  tube  of  this  tele- 
scopic joint  is  attached  to  the  cross-head  at  such  a  point  as  to  con- 
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ve7  the  cooling  water  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  bore,  whence 
it  proceeds  in  succession  through  the  two  pistons,  emerging  through 
a  bronze  tail-rod  extending  through  the  rear  cylinder-head.  Each 
piston  is  a  one-piece  casting,  cored  hdUow  to  accommodate  the 
circulating  water,  and  packed  1^  cast-iron  packli^-rings  set  out 
with  flat,  steel  springs.  In  order  to  convey-  the  water  in  and  out 
of  the  piston,  deflecting  plugs  are  inserted  at  the  proper  points 
in  the  rod-bore.  A  cast-iron  jacket  surrounds  the  tail-rod  and 
receives  the  water  emerging  from  it,  whence  it  is  drained  away. 
The  one-lay  shaft  paralleling  the  cylinders  operates,  through 
cams,  all  of  the  valve  movements  of  the  engine.     Independent 


Fio,  2.18, — view,  worm-gear  clutch.    Fig.  230.— Section,  worm-gear  clutch. 

cams  are  provided  for  inlet-valves,  exhaust-valves,  and  igniters, 
so  that  the  action  of  each  valve  may  be  timed  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results.  The  main  cams  are  all  of  cast  iron  with  workii^ 
surfaces  chilled  and  ground.  The  engine  is  started  by  compressed 
air,  and  for  this  purpose  a  special  disengaging  gear  is  provided 
which  isolates  the  rear  cylinder,  and  on  admitting  the  compressed 
air  allows  the  cylinder  to  operate  as  an  air-motor  until  the  regular 
combustion  cycle  is  taken  up  in  the  forward  cylinder;  the  rear 
cylinder  may  then  be  thrown  into  normal  action. 

THE  EXPLOSIVE-MOTOR  CLUTCH 

The  clutch  for  facilitating  the  starting  of  explosive  motors  has 
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become  a  most  essential  adjunct  of  every  motor  plant.  The  later 
designs  are  automatic  in  their  action,  and  when  once  dosed  with  the 
driven  machinery  increase  their  frictional  registance  by  automatic 
closure.  The  creeping  ot  clutehea,  with  its  consequent  Iobb  of  power 
and  wear  due  to  the  impulse  operation  of  the  explosive  motor,  has 
been  overcome,  and  creeping  is  automatically  arrested  by  increase 
of  frictional  pressure. 

In  Pig.  236  we  illustrate  a  front  view  and  in  Fig.  237  a  section 
of  a  pulley  or  gear-clutch  of  the  Carruthers-Pithian  type,  as  used 
on  motors  of  from  5  to  35  horse- 
power. The  hand-wheel  8  locks  the 
screw-sleeve  9  by  pushing  and  turn- 
ing the  wheel  in  the  direction  that 
the  motor  is  running,  which  pushes 
the  cross-head  3  and  the  rack-bars  in, 
revolving  the  gears  4  on  right  and 
left  screws,  which  throw  out  the  fric- 
tion-shoes to  contact  with  the  friction 
rim.  Then  drawing  the  hand-wheel 
back  locks  the  wheel  in  the  dentals  of 
the  nut  and  screw-sleeve,  when  the 
motion  of  the  motor  tightens  up  the 
friction  automatically.  In  Pigs.  238 
and  239  we  illustrate  their  worm-gear 
clutch  for  the  larger  motors  of  from 
40  to  150  horse-power.  The  opera- 
tion of  throwing  the  clutch  in  is  much 
the  same  as  with  the  smaller  clutch, 
only  that  the  transmission  is  through 
^'°-   ^^cmtch.^'*'"^''^  t*""^^  spur-gears  and  worm-gears  on 

the    right    and    left    screws,    which 
operate  the  friction-shoes  with  great  power. 

In  Pig.  240  is  a  section  of  the  B  and  C  gas-engine  clut«h,  which 
consists  of  three  main  parts :  the  pulley,  the  carrier,  which  is  bolted 
to  the  arms  of  the  engine  fly-wheel  and  acts  as  a  journal  of  the 
pulley,  and  the  gripping  mechanism,  which  consists  of  a  gripping 
plate,  spindle,  and  cam-levers.  The  clutch  has  a  side-grip  which 
eliminates  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  and  insures  a  positive 
release.    Two  rollers  are  mounted  on  the  end  of  the  spindle,  which 
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works  in  and  out  through  a  hole  in  the  gripping  plate,  and 
jonmaled  on  the  end  is  the  operating  hand-wheel,  which  can  be 
held  in  the  hand  regardless  of  the  speed  of  the  engine.  Bearing 
on  the  rollers  are  cam-levers,  which  in  turn  are  pivoted  on  the 
gripping  plate,  and  lugs  on  the  levers  abut  against  the  adjusting 
screws.  These  adjusting  screws  go  through  a  flange  on  the  carrier, 
and  are  locked  in  place  by  lock-nuts,  which  also  hold  the  gripping 
plate  in  position.  In  the  operation  of  the  clutch,  when  the  spindle 
is  pulled  out  against  the  stop,  the  pulley  is  free  to  turn  on  the 
carrier- journal  and  when  pushed  in  is  gripped  in  a  circular  vise 
and  turns  with  the  engine  flywheel.  The  load  can  be  taken  up 
as  gradually  as  desired  by  pushing  in  the  hand-wheel  slowly, 
and  released  at  will  by  pulling  it  out. 


CHAPTER    XVI 


MARINE    MOTORS 


The  explosive  motor  has  of  late  acquired  a  success  in  its 
application  for  marine  power,  in  which  its  use  has  developed 
a  marvellous  speed  in  small  craft  that  has  outstripped  anything 
heretofore  accomplished  by  steam-power.  Bacing  launches  and 
yachts  are  passing  the  40-mile  mark,  and  their  speed  limit  may 
be  far  beyond  our  earlier  dreams ;  all  due  to  the  new  element  of 
power.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  ideal  purpose  a  marine 
motor  must  be  as  compact  and  light  in  weight  (compatible  with 
strength)  as  possible,  and  should  be  so  designed  that  any  part 
can  be  adjusted,  taken  out,  or  renewed  without  disturbing  anything 
else,  for  the  quarters  in  which  engines  of  this  type  are  placed 
are  oftentimes  cramped  and  dark ;  and  accessibility,  after  reliability, 
is  a  prime  necessity.  When  these  points  are  given  proper  con- 
sideration in  the  design  and  construction  of  marine  motors,  far 
greater  success  and  pleasure  will  attend  their  use  than  has  been 
experienced  in  the  past.  Yet  the  era  of  advancement  during  the 
past  decade  has  had  its  salient  points  of  interest  and  pleasure  in 
sailing  speed,  and  the  present  designs  of  marine  motors  are  fast 
approaching  the  perfection  of  action  and  convenience  of  manage- 
ment so  desirable  in  the  motor  service  for  pleasure  craft. 

MARINE  ENGINES  AND  THEIR  WORK 

The  oft-repeated  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  size  of  motor  and 
wheel  for  certain-sized  boats  has  induced  the  author  to  gather,  in 
the  following  table,  the  leading  points  for  moderate-speed  boats, 
as  derived  from  a  leading  yacht  and  launch  motor-boat  concern. 
The  conditions  are  much  too  high  for  auxiliary  power  for  sailing 
craft,  and  too  low  for  racing  craft,  which  in  all  cases  requires  special 
design  of  boat  lines  and  allotment  of  power  as  well  as  of  size  and 
pitch  of  screw.  The  approximate  speed  of  launches  and  larger 
boats  as  scheduled  may  be  obtained  by  deducting  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  revolutions  per  minute  and  the 
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pitch  of  the  wheel  in  feet  and  decimals  which  gives  the  speed  in 
feet  per  minute.  Multiply  this  product  by  60  and  divide  by  5280 
for  the  miles  per  hour,  or  divide  the  first  product  by  88,  which  is 
m^f  a  shorter  way. 


APPROXIMATE  SIZES  OF  ENGINES.  PROPELLERS  AND  BOATS. 


Slse. 

CyUnder. 

Revo- 
lutions. 

Propeller- 
Wbeel. 

Lftuncii  or  Boat. 

Stroke. 

Diftia. 

Pltcli. 

Length. 

Beam. 

3  H.  P.  Single-cylinder 

4  ••          ••             ••        

5 

6      •'           ••             •*        

6      *•      Two-cylinder 

10     "        ••         •*      ...... 

16      ••         *•            "        

25      **         •*            •'        

16     "      Tliree-cy  Under 

16     "      Four-cylinder 

20 

32 

50 

5      in. 

54  in. 
6>|in. 
5      in. 
5Win. 
6Hin. 
7>iln. 
9      in. 
6H  in. 
5H  in. 
6H  in. 

7Hin- 
9     in. 

7  In. 

7  in. 

9  in. 

9  in. 

7  in. 

7  in. 

9  in. 
11  in. 
13  In. 

Sin. 

7  in. 

9  in. 
11  in. 
13  in. 

480 
450 
425 
400 
475 
400 
410 
325 
300 
380 
376 
360 
330 
300 

16  In. 
18  in. 

20  in. 

21  in. 
18  in. 
23  in. 
26  in. 
30  in. 
34  in. 
28  in. 
28  in. 
30  in. 
36  in. 
40  in. 

24  in. 
26  in. 
28  in. 
28  in. 
26  in. 
32  in. 
84  in. 
38  in. 
48  in. 
38  in. 
35  in. 
40  in. 
48  in. 
54  in. 

18  ft. 
25  ft. 
28  ft. 
30  ft. 
30  ft. 
82  ft. 
35  ft. 
40  ft. 
45  ft. 
40  ft. 
40  ft. 
42  ft. 
48  ft. 
50  ft. 

5  ft. 

6  ft. 
6J4ft. 

7  ft. 

7  ft. 
7«ft. 

8  ft. 

9  ft. 

SHft. 

SHft. 

8>4ft. 

9Htt. 

10      ft. 

TYPICAL  MARINE   MOTORS 

The  motors  of  the  Bridgeport  Motor  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  are  of  the  marine  and  stationary  two-cycle  type  and  are 
of  compact  and  simple  design.  The  ignition  hy  hammer  break- 
spark  and  the  circulating-pump  are  both  operated  by  the  pump- 
rod  from  a  cam  on  the  motor-shaft,  the  igniter  being  a  separate 
rod  lifted  by  a  trip-block  on  the  pump-rod  and  let  go  by  contact 
with  an  adjusting  timing-screw.  The  gasoline  is  fed  to  the  crank- 
chamber  by  an  atomizing  carburetor  with  an  adjusting  needle- 
valve  opening.  The  feed  to  the  cylinder  is  regulated  by  a 
revolving  perforated  damper  as  shown  in  the  drawings  (Figs.  241 
and  242),  which  are  to  a  scale  for  small-sized  motors.  By  this 
adjustment  the  charge-mixture  is  regulated  in  its  proportions  in 
the  crank-case,  and  the  quantity  of  each  charge  is  also  regulated 
for  the  speed  of  the  motor.  Views  of  the  two-  and  three-cylinder 
types  are  shown  at  Fig.  243.  These  are  the  latest  three-port  type, 
whereas  the  simple  form  previously  illustrated  is  a  two-port  pattern. 

The  Bridegport  motor  runs  equally  well  in  either  direction, 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  a  reverse  clutch  or  reversing 
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Fio.  241. — Front  view,  Bridgeport  motor. 
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Fio.  242. — Section,  Bridgeport  motor. 
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propeller,  except  in  the  larger  sizes.  With  a  solid  propeller-wheel, 
in  any  size  up  to  six  and  one-half  horse-power,  if  it  is  desired 
to  reverse,  the  switch  is  thrown  oflf  as  in  stopping  engine,  and  when 
the  engine  flywheel  is  near  to  last  revolution  and  nearly  on  centre, 
switched  on  again,  and  engine  is  thus  reversed  without  stopping. 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  BRIDGEPORT  MARINE 

GASOLINE-ENGINES. 


/     Bnglnes 

OyUnder*.  numbor 

Bore,  incfaen 

Stroke.  Indiai .... 

Revolutions  per 
minute 

Diameter  balance- 
wheel.  Inches. . . . 

Diameter  engine 
■haft,  inches 

Sise  ot  baee.  inches. 

Height  of  enslne 
shaft  line.  Inches. 

Weight,  poundn 

Diameter  propeller- 
shaft,  incdies.  .  .  . 

Diameter  propeller- 
wheel,  Inches. . . . 


IHH.P. 

2H  H.P. 

S^H.P. 

5HH.  P. 

6^  H.  P. 

8  H.  P. 

12  H.  P. 

ik 

1 

3H 

4 

1 

^k 

sk 

1 

2 

000 

500 

475 

450 

425 

400 

400 

12 

13 

15 

17 

18H 

18H 

22 

1 
7HX10H 

8x12 

IM 
9zl3H 

12Z16H 

13x18 

13x18 

2 
10HX26 

Va^ 

14 
170 

16H 
210 

'A^ 

23  H 
485 

23  K 
575 

24 
1.000 

H 

H 

1 

IH 

IH 

IH 

IH 

12 

14-10 

15-18 

16-20 

18-22 

20-24 

22-26 

20  H.P. 
3 

400 
22 

2 

19^x38 

24 

1.300 

IH 
24-26 


The  above  dimensions  are  given  for  the  study  of  all  desiring 
to  fit  up  a  launch.  The  following  are  the  boat  dimensions  suitable 
for  the  horse-powers  in  the  above  table  of  motor  dimensions. 


Dimensions  of  Stock  Sixes. 


Length,  over  all 

Beam,  extreme 

Depth,  least  

Draught 

Engine,  horse-power 


Standard  Models. 


18  ft. 

5  ft. 
25  in. 
20  in. 

2H 


22  ft. 

6  ft. 

27  hi. 

22  hi. 

3H 


25  ft. 

7  ft. 

30  In. 

27  In. 

6H 


28  ft. 

7  ft. 

30  In. 

27  In. 

6H 


30  ft. 

7  ft. 

36  in. 

30  In. 

6H 


Conifort 
Models. 


17  ft. 

7  ft. 

24  In. 

20  In. 

3H 


22  ft. 
7  ft. 
27  In. 
22  in. 
6H 


In  Fig.  244  is  shown  a  section  of  the  Lozier  two-cycle  marine 
motor.  The  principal  features  are  the  throttle-valve  to  regulate 
the  charge  from  the  crank  chamber  and  the  operation  of  the 
hammer  spark-break  from  a  cam  on  the  shaft.  A  rotary  circulating 
pump  is  driven  by  chain  from  the  main  shaft  and  the  discharge 
of  the  water  from  the  cylinder  is  around  the  exhaust-pipe.  The 
thrust  is  taken  by  ball-bearings  in  the  cam-hub.  A  throttle-valve 
in  the  passage  from  the  crank  chamber  to  the  cylinder,  with  an 
index  handle,  regulates  the  charge.  The  starting  handle  is  located 
within  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  and  held  by  a  light  spring.  To 
start  the  motor  the  handle  is  pulled  out  and  flies  back  the  moment 
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the  motor  starts  by  its  own  impulse,  thus  saving  much  aonoyance 
from  starting  crank- wrenches. 

We  illustrate  in  Fig.  245  a  section  of  the  Hubbard  two-cycle 
vertical  motor.  Its  characteristics  of  construction  are  similar  to 
the  general  type  of  this  class  of  motors.  Its  movement  is  simple, 
complete,  with  the  ignition  device  driven  by  a  single  push-rod 
connected  to  a  cam-rod  and  which  also  carries  the  plunger  of 
the  eirculating-pump.  In  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  cut  is 
shown  the  quick-acting  spark-break  device.  The  action  of  the 
spark  is  very  simple  and  easily  understood.  The  slide  S,  which 
carries  both  the  plunger  of  the  pump  P  and  the  spark-trigger  T, 
is  moved  by  an  eccentric  on  the  flywheel,  so  that  it  is  at  the 
top  of  ita  stroke  simultaneously  with  tlie  piston.  When  it  nears 
the  top,  T  strikes  plunger  H  and  lifts  it  against  spring  U, 
allowing  the  inside  spark-lever  R  and  outside  spark-lever  K,-  which 
are  firmly  pinned  together,  to  be  pressed  upward  by  spring  U  till 


Fra.  244.— Losler  gasoline-motor. 
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Pig.  24-'^.— Se<-tion  of  tbe  Hubbard  motor, 

R  touches  F.  Then  T  strikes  screw  N,  causing  H  to  be  released 
and  strike  K  sharply,  thus  snapping  R  quickly  away  from  P  and 
making  a  bright  spark.  In  order  to  advance  the  spark,  N  is 
screwed  down,  and  to  retard  it,  screwed  up. 

During  the  up-stroke  of  the  piston  a  mixture  of  air  and  gaso- 
line is  drawn  from  the"  mixing-valve  through  the  opening  A  into 
the  tightly  enclosed  crank-chamber.  At  the  beginning  of  the  down- 
stroke  the  mixing-valve  is  automatically  closed,  and  when  the 
piston  passes  the  inlet-port  D  the  mixture  in  the  crank-chamber 
is  sufBciently  compressed  so  that  it  rushes  through  port  D  into  the 
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cylinder,  where  it  ia  deflected  upward  by  the  baffle-plate  B,  and 
forces  out  auy  remaining  burnt  gases  ^rou^h  the  exhaust-port 
E.  When  the  piston  goes  up  again  the  charge  is  compressed  into 
the  space  above  the  dotted  outline  of  the  top  of  the  piston  and 
fired  by  a  spark  between  firing-pin  F  and  inside  spark-lever  R. 
This  makes  a  pressure  of  about  300  pounds  per  square  inch,  which 
drives  the  piston  down  on  its  lower  stroke,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  charge  is  exhausted  through  E  when  that  port  is  uncovered 
by  the  piston. 

THE  STANDARD  ENQtNBS 

We  illustrate  in  Fig.  247  the  six-cylinder  Standard  marine 
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motor.  The  cylinders  ore  6  inches  in  diameter,  10-inch  stroke, 
and  the  motor  runs  600  revolutions  per  micute,  driving  a  propeller 
36  inches  in  diameter.  The  "Standard"  is  of  the  four-cycle  type 
and  reversed  by  shifting  the  valve  motion;  receives  the  explosive 
fuel  through  a  single  atomizing  vaporizer,  with  a  controlling-valve 
and  index.  The  motor  is  started  hy  compressed  air,  and,  having 
DO  dead  centres,  instantly  starts  on  opening  the  compressed-air 
valve.  A  small  air-pump  keeps  an  air-touk  at  sufficient  pressure 
for  starting  several  times  without  continuous  running.  Another 
type  of  Standard  engine  which  has  received  wide  application 
mounted  on  a  substantial  hase  with  a.  reverse  gearing  integral  is 


F;o.  247.— The  "SlaDdard"  100  liorfle-power  motor. 

shown  at  Pig.  246.  While  in  the  engine  previously  shown  the 
crankshaft  is  exposed  as  are  the  connecting  rods  and  other  interior 
parts,  that  outlined  at  Fig.  246  has  the  entire  interior  mechanism 
incased  in  the  en^ne  base.  The  four-cylinder  engine  shown  is 
made  in  three  sizes,  20-24  and  32-37  and  65-75  H.  P.  The  complete 
data  relating  to  the  important  dimensions  of  this  t3^e  of  engine 
is  clearly  outlined  at  Fig.  249  while  that  of  the  compressed  air 
starting  and  reversing  types  is  presented  at  Fig.  248. 

The  auto  marine  type  of  Standard  engine  is  especially  designed 
as  a  light,  powerful,  high  speed  motor  that  is  intended  for  use 
in  racing  boats  and  various  forms  of  pleasure  craft  where  speed 
is  a  desired  factor.     The  reversing  form  of  engine  offers  many 
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features  that  are  really  valuable  in  power  plants  for  large  craft. 
Heretofore  the  marine  gas-engine  was  not  considered  as  practical 
in  the  larger  powers  as  it  was  in  the  smaller  ones  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  six-cylinder  reversible  balanced  marine  engine,  which 
can  be  furnished  in  sizes  up  to  2000  H.  P.  has  changed  this 
condition.  With  the  Standard  engine,  starting  and  reversing 
operations  are  as  positive  as  with  steam,  as  the  engine  is  readily 
controlled  by  altering  the  valve  motion  from  ahead  to  astern. 
A  positive  initial  start  in  either  direction  is  given  to  the  engine 
by  the  opening  of  a  compressed-air  throttle,  as  there  are  no  dead 
centres,  the  working  cylinders  instantly  take  hold  and  the  engine 
functions  in  its  normal  manner.  Sufficient  compressed  air  is  stored 
up  in  the  steel  tank  by  a  small  air  pump  on  the  engine  to  start 
thirty  or  forty  times*  without  repumping.  The  engines  employ 
mechanical  lubrication,  water-cooled  exhaust  pipes,  large  water- 
feed  pipes,  balanced,  water-cooled  valves  and  extremely  large 
bearings.  They  are  not  only  practically  vibrationless  but  are  quiet 
running  and  are  an  ideal  marine  power  plant.  The  method  of 
installation  of  the  25  H.  P.  four-cylinder  6"  x  8''  marine  engine  in 
an  open  launch  is  clearly  outlined  at  Fig.  250.  The  diagrams  at 
Figs.  248  and  249  are  very  valuable  inasmuch  as  all  important 
dimensions  necessary  for  installation  are  given. 

The  illustration  Fig.  251  represents  an  oyster  sloop  32  ft.  long 
and  11  ft.  beam.  The  boat  was  not  originally  intended  for  power, 
and  is  of  the  type  usually  found  in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  in 
Qreat  South  Bay,  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island.  It  is  equipped 
with  one  6-horse-power  two-cycle  gasoline-engine.  The  engine  is 
connected  to  one  double-drum  bolster,  built  esi)ecially  for  the 
6-horse-power  engine.  It  is  so  designed  that  both  drums  are 
placed  on  one  shaft.  This  does  away  with  one  set  of  gears  and 
considerable  extra  machinery,  which  is  necessary  when  connected 
in  the  usual  way.  This  greatly  simplijfies  the  bolster,  and  reduces 
the  cost  considerably,  but  does  not  decrease  efficiency  of  hoist  in 
any  respect.  This  is  a  one-man  boat,  i.e.,  one  man  can  run  the 
engine,  operate  the  hoist,  and  steer  the  boat.  The  bolster  consists 
of  two  drums  12  inches  in  diameter,  10  inches  long,  and  will  hold 
100  feet  of  i-inch  chain,'  hoisting  shaft.  If  inches  in  diameter; 
tube  to  cover  the  shaft;  set  of  side-rollers,  friction-clutch,  all 
necessary  axle-boxes,  levers,  fittings,  etc. 
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LOZIER  FOUR-CYCLE    MOTORS 

The  larger  Lozier  marine  motors  are  of  the  four-eyele  type, 
with  four  cylinders,  and  are  a  model  of  compactness  and  lightness. 
The  twenty-five  horse-power  motor,  with  the  bed-plate,  flywheel, 
and  reversing-gear  weighs  850  pounds,  or  only  thirty-four  pounds 
per  horse-power.  In  the  four-cycle  type  of  the  Lozier  motors  the 
admission-valves,  as  well  as  the  exhaust-valves,  are  mechanically 


k'lo.  iTa. — Four-cycle  auto-nmrine  motor,  (our-cy Under,  -25  horse-iwwer. 

actuated,  and  the  principal  governor,  of  the  ball  type,  operating 
on  the  admission-valves  throttles  the  gas  as  it  enters  the  firing- 
chamber.  This  governor  automatically  responds  to  any  change 
in  the  load,  and  is  a  feature  which  cannot  be  applied  to  a  motor, 
the  admission-valves  of  which  are  operated  by  suction.  A  valuable 
point  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  this  governor  is  the  fact 
that  the  speed  may  be  reduced,  with  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  gasoline  consumed. 

The  time  of  ignition  may  be  changed  by  meana  of  the  timing- 
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lever,  which  enables  the  speed  of  the  motor  to  be  controlled  at 
the  will  of  the  operator,  making  a  ^eat  range  of  speed  possible. 
The  admission  and  exhaust-valves  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
motor,  giving  it  a  well-balanced  appearance.  The  valves,  being 
mechanically  lifted,  are  positive  in  action,  and  there  can  be  no 
sticking  or  fouling,  as  is  liable  to  be  the  case  where  valves  are 
operated  by  suction.     By  unscrewing  the  covers,  which  are  set 


FiQ.  253. — Four.c]'Cle  auto- murine  muior,  four-cylinder.  40  horse-power. 

in  the  cylinder-heads  directly  over  the  valves,  they  may  be  easily 
removed  and  exanuned.  The  valves  are  of  nickel-6teel  and  not 
easily  affected  by  the  intense  heat,  thus  removing  one  of  the 
prevalent  sources  of  trouble  with  four-cycle  motors.  The  exhaust- 
valves  may  be  lifted  by  means  of  a  single  hand-lever,  which 
relieves  the  compression  and  allows  the  flywheel  to  be  turned  in 
starting  with  very  little  exertion.  A  safety  locking-device  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  operator  to  start  the  motor  without  setting 
the  timing-lever  at  "safety."  The  igniter  mechanism  is  of  the 
make-and-break  type.  The  tiring-plug  for  each  cylinder  contains 
both  the  dring-pin  and  rocker-arm,  and  occupies  a  central  position 
in  the  cylinder  over  the  firing-chamber. 
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Fra,  254. — Cushman  marine  motor  and  equipment. 

CUSHMAN    MABINB    MOTORS 

In  Fig.  254  we  illustrate  the  Cushman  high-speed  one-cylinder 
marine  motor.  In  the  desi^  of  these  motors,  simplicity  in  the 
arrangement  of  all  their  parts  has  been  followed,  with  the  result 
that  a  light-weight,  high-speed  motor,  suitable  for  any  service  of 
the  pleasure  or  racing  boat,  has  been  attained.     Their  product  is 


Fio.  250.— Two-ey Under  high-speed  marine  motor. 
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in  one  aud  two-cylinder  motors  of  two,  four,  seven,  eight,  and 
fourteen  horse-power,  and  stationary  motors  of  three  and  six 
horse-power.  Pig.  255  represents  their  two-cylinder  motors  of 
eight  and  fourteen  horse-power.  In  Fig.  256  the  entire  power 
plant  and  auxiliaries  is  shown.  The  atomizing  carburetor  dis- 
charges its  gasoline  and  air  mixture  into  an  annular  chamber  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  is  perfectly  vaporized, 
and  enters  the  cylinder  on  the  opposite  side  through  pressure  from 
the  crank-chamber  and  ports  in  both  cylinder  and  piston,  opened 
at  the  charging  end  of  the  stroke. 

THE   SMALLET    MOTORS 

In  Figs.  257  and  258  we  illustrate  the  details  of  a  novel  marine 
gasoline-engine.  The  method  of  admitting  the  charge  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  through  a  by-pass  from  a  port  in  the  piston  is  a 
distinct  feature  and  a  valuable  one  in  defining  the  boundary  of 
the  new  charge  and  the  exhaust  of  the  last  explosion.  When  the 
piston  A  moves  upward,  a  charge  of  vaporized  gasoline  is  com- 
pressed above  the  piston  top  and  exploded  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  a  fresh  chaise  is  drawn  in  through  the  opening  B  to  which 
the  vaporizer  is  connected  into  the  crank-chamber  G.  As  the  piston 


Fio.  206.— Section  of  motor,  wiriag,  and  mnn^r. 
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Fio.  237.— Section  showing  cbarglng  by-pass. 

reaches  the  lower  eod  of  its  stroke  it  brings  the  admission-port  D 
(Fig.  257)  in  the  hollow  piston  opposite  the  by-pass  opening 
E  E  E,  thus  allowing  the  vapor-charge  in  the  crank-chamber  to 
pass  into  the  upper  end  of  cylinder  or  combustion-chamber  G, 
through  the  admission- valve  f,  which  is  forced  open.     At  the 
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beginning  of  the  upward  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  valve  f  is  cloaed 
by  the  t«nBion  of  the  spring  S,  and  the  gas  thus  held  in  the 
chamber  G  is  compressed  by  the  piston  moving  up  against  it. 
The  charge  is  then  ignited  by  an  electric  spark  in  the  ignition- 
chamber  H  (Pig.  258).  The  expansion  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
this  gas  forces  the  piston  downward.    As  the  piston  passes  down- 


Fio.  258.— Section  of  Ignltloa-cbamber  and  breah-spark  device. 
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ward,  the  exhaust-port  K  is  opened  and  the  burned  products  of 
combustion  are  entirely  exhausted  from  the  cylinder,  upward 
pressure  on  the  valve  f  is  thereby  relieved,  and  the  new  vapor, 
which  has  been  compressed  in  the  crank-chamber  by  the  downward 
stroke  of  the  piston,  is  again  allowed  to  pass  through  the  port  D 
and  the  chamber  E  E  E,  and  thus,  by  its  pressure,  forces  open 
the  valve  f,  which  allows  a  new  charge  to  enter  the  cylinder- 
chamber  G.  A  special  feature  of  both  types  of  design  in  the 
Smalley  motors  shown  is  the  charging-port  through  the  wall  of 
the  piston,  which  by  its  position  effects  a  cooliDg  influence  on  the 
piston  not  attainable  otherwise  than  by  water  circulation,  which 


is  complicated  and  troublesome.  The  method  of  oiling  the  piston 
and  crank-pin  is  also  notable  in  these  motors.  The  piston-pin  and 
connecting-rod  are  hollow  and  receive  oil  through  the  piston-pin 
from  the  cylinder  oil-cup  and  cylinder  oil-hole  at  the  moment 
of  exhaust. 

FERRO  MARINE  ENGINES 

The  Ferro  marine  engines  are  a  popular  design  that  include 
a  number  of  excellent  features  in  their  construction.  They  are 
of  the  three-port  two-cycle  type  and  are  built  in  various  standard 
sizes.  All  have  jump-spark  ignition.  Each  cylinder  is  cast  sepa- 
rately. Fig.  259  shows  the  general  appearance  of  the  starboard 
side.  For  a  speed  boat,  launch,  or  family  boat,  where  the  minimum 
of  vibration  is  desired,  the  three-cylinder  engine  is  most  suitable; 
being  low  and  compact,  it  takes  up  very  little  room. 
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Fig.  260  illustrates  the  forced  feed  oiling  system  UBed  on  this 
engine.  The  oil-tank,  on  the  side  of  the  base  or  crank-ease, 
holds  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  cylinder  oil.  The  downnstroke  of 
the  piston,  which  slightly  compresses  the  mixture  in  the  crank- 
case,  has  a  passage  at  the  top  of  the  oil  tank  connecting  with  the 
crank-case,  which  is  controlled  by  a  check- valve.    At  each'revolu- 


FiG.  2tH). — Showing  oiling  system. 

tion  pressure  is  stored  in  the  reservoir,  and  thus  serves  to  force  oil 
up  to  the  sight-feed  distributor  through  a  feed  tube.  From  the 
bottom  of  each  sight-feed  valve  an  oil-tube  leads  directly  to  each 
bearing  and  every  moving  part  of  the  engine.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  feed  tube  from  the  oil-tank,  close  to  the  bottom,  conveys  the 
oil — as  shown  by  arrows  in  the  cut — ^up  to  the  sight-feed  distrib- 
utor, the  tubes  leading  to  the  main  bearings  and  the  crankshaft 
being  bored  diagonally.  The  oil  from  the  main  bearing  passes 
through  the  crankshaft  to  the  connecting-rod,  the  centrifugal  force 
carrying  the  oil  to  connecting-rod  bearing,  thus  insuring  perfect 
lubrication.  An  addition  to  the  regulcu:  ** splash-feed"  system,  uni- 
versally used  by  marine-engine  builders,  is  supplied  as  an  auxiliary 
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safeguard  against  carelessness  or  ignorance.  This  consists  of  two 
wicka  in  the  end  of  the  connecting-rod  cap,  operating  on  the  crank- 
shaft, which  constantly  feeds  oil  to  its  bearing. 

The  oil  which  settles  into  the  bottom  of  the  crank-case  forms 
a  pool,  which  is  thus  splashed  all  over  the  interior  by  the  rapid 
revolution  of  the  crank.  On  the  other  hand,  should  one  fail  to 
provide  oil  for  the  splash-feed  system,  the  pressure  feed  supplies 
oil  to  the  crank  and  connecting-rod,  preventing  the  possibility  of 


burning  out  the  connecting-rod  bearings  or  cutting  the  crank.  The 
tube  leading  to  the  cylinders  supplies  the  oil  direct  to  its  inside 
walls  at  a  point  in  line  with  the  hollow  piston-pin  and  oil  grooves 
of  pistons.  The  oil  passes  through  the  piston-pin  to  opposite  walls 
of  cylinders,  is  conveyed  and  distributed  by  grooves  to  all  parts 
of  the  cylinder  walls,  is  picked  up  by  the  piston-rings,  and  is 
distributed  by  the  movement  of  the  piston,  thus  thoroughly  lubri- 
cating every  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  oil-filling  tnbe  contains  a 
float  showing  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  tank,  and  a  screw  cap  for 
filling  which  may  be  filled  while  the  engine  is  running.  At  the  top 
of  the  filler  cap  is  a  release-valve,  by  turning  which  the  pressure 
from  the  tank  is  relieved  when  the  engine  is  not  running.  The 
oil-tank  is  entirely  separate  from  the  crank-case,  as  shown  io  Fig. 
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261,  which  is  a  view  of  bottom  of  engine.  This  illustration  shows 
how  the  tank  is  drained ;  also  how  the  water  is  taken  from  the 
circulating  pump  through  the  case,  and  bow  this  is  drained. 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  piping  is  necessarj'. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
cylinders  should  be  properly  cooled.  With  marine  engines  water 
is  used  as  shown  in  Pig.  262.  The  water  passes  from  the  pump 
through  passage  in  base,  through  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
extreme  top  of  cylinder-head  and  out  through  the  water-cooled 


Fic.  262. — Allowing  water  clrculatliH). 

exhaust-jaeket,  which  cools  the  exhaust-flange  and  helps  to  condense 
the  exhaust.  A  portion  of  the  circulating  water  is  expelled  direct 
into  the  exhaust  condenser  or  silencer,  passing  over  a  deflector,  fur- 
ther condensing  the  exhaust.  The  rest  of  the  circulating  water 
passes  out  at  the  top  to  the  right,  as  shown  by  an  arrow  in  cut, 
and  may  be  piped  in  any  direction  or  conveyed  into  the  exhaust- 
pipe  beyond  the  condenser.  When  the  cylinder-head  is  bolted  to 
the  cylinder,  both  are  ground,  and  a  copper-asbestos  gasket  is  used, 
making  leakage  impossible,  if  only  common-sense  be  employed.  The 
check-valve  of  pump  should  be  examined,  if  a  proper  water  supply 
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is  not  obtained.  If  grit  should  cut  the  valve-seat,  it  is  a  simple 
operation  to  grind  it  in  by  applying  a  little  emery  and  oil  on  the 
valve-seat  turning  the  valve.  The  water  intake  in  bottom  of  boat 
should  always  be  provided  with  a  screen 
and  a  scoop  —  the  opening  facing  the 
bow,  which  forces  the  water  upward  to 
the  pump. 

As  will  be  seen  by  Fig.  263,  the  cyl- 
inder is  offset  from  the  line  of  the  centre 
of   the  ■  crankshaft.     Combustion   takes 
place  when  the  piston  is  at  the  top,  as 
shown :  the  crank  has  passed  over  the 
top   centre,  the  force  is  applied  on  a 
working  part  and  not  on  a  dead  centre. 
This  relieves  the  bearings  of  the  con- 
stant thrust  and  jar,  lessens  the  side 
thrust,    avoids    dependence    upon    the 
momentum  of  the   flywheel   to  take   it 
Fig.  203. — Offset  cylinder.       over  the  centre,  prevents  kicking  back, 
and  increases  the  power  of  the  engine. 
To  further  illustrate  the  advantage  of  the  offset  cylinder,  one  may 
take  the  operation  of  a  treadle,  in  starting  which  the  first  thing  is 
to  turn  the  crank  over  the  centre  before  applying  the  power  —  as 
with  a  bicycle  foot-lathe  or  grindstone.    No  energy  is  wasted  and 
no  undue  shock  given  the  bearings  in  producing  the  maximum 
power.    The  offset  cylinder  is  adopted  on  some  of  the  most  suc- 
eessful  automobile  motors  in  use  to-day. 

The  dynamo  and  storage  battery  for  ignition  and  lighting,  used 
in  connection  with  any  standard  electric  ignition,  can  be  employed 
to  supply  electricity  for  a  group  of  low  voltage  incandescent  lamps 
for  lighting  the  boat.  (See  Fig,  264.)  The  storage  battery  may 
be  used  singly  or  in  a  series,  depending  upon  the  capacity  or 
duration  of  current  required  to  operate  a  system  without  recharg- 
ing. The  dynamo  furnishes  the  electricity  to  the  batteries;  and 
from  then  it  is  fed  to  the  ignition  and  lighting  systems.  The 
dynamo  is  usually  belted  to  the  fly-wheel  of  the  motor,  but  it  can 
be  used  with  a  friction  wheel  or  spur  gear.  An  automatic  speed 
governor  is  generally  furnished  with  the  dynamo,  and  serves  to 
maintain  a  steady  volume  of  current  to  the  battery.    An  automatic 
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switch  breaks  the  dynamo  circuit,  when  the  batteries  have  been 
charged  to  their  full  capacity.     This  eysteni  furnishes  a  constant 
and  steady  current,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  replacement  or 
renewals,  which  exists  in  the  case  of  dry  and  wet  batteries.    It  is 
inadvisable  to  depend  upon  the  dynamo  alone,  without  any  bat- 
teries, to  start  a  motor,  unless,  by  cranking  the  motor,  the  speed 
of   the    dynamo   can    be    made 
high    enough    to    famish    suf- 
ficient   strength    of    electricity 
for  ignition.   Some  other  source 
of  current  should  be  used. 

MOTORS  FOK  T1SSINQ  BOATS 

Those  who  follow  fishing  for 
a  livelihood  usually  need  some- 
thing different  from  other 
motor-boats  —  both  as  to  style 
of  boat  and  engine.  On  the 
Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  bays 
and  tributaries  for  drift  nets, 
what  are  known  as  skiffs  and 
bateaux  are  used  for  fishing  for 
shad,  sturgeon,  herring,  etc. 
"While    the    ordinary    old-style 

^ ,  shad  skiffs  are  good  sailers  and 

Fig.  1>64.— SbowlDg  ligUtlng  storage  „  .      .       ,. 

and  igDition.  ^^^   sea    boats,    they    are    not 

capable  of  extra  speed  with 
motor.  These  will,  however,  make  very  good  speed  if  not  over- 
powered. These  boats  usually  require  4  to  8  horse-power,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Still,  some  builders  have  now  changed  the  model,  giv- 
ing more  of  a  speed  boat,  bottom  and  stem;  and  here  10  to  12 
horse-power  may  be  used.  As  these  fishing-boats  use  a  drift  net 
100  to  600  fathoms  long,  it  is  necessary  in  taking  on  the  nets  to  be 
able  to  regulate  the  speed  to  a  nicety  both  in  backing  and  going 
ahead.  A  reversible  propeller  and  not  a  reverse  gear,  is  the  proper 
thing  to  use.  A  fisherman  does  not  usually  have  time  to  slow  down 
an  engine,  nor  can  he  take  any  chances  of  the  engine  stopping  in 
an  attempt  to  slow  down.  As  his  boat  is  out  in  all  kinds  of  rough 
weather  and  storms,  often  taking  in  considerable  water  from  the 
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Fio.  i!6S. — The  flsbermau  four-c7cte  engine. 

net  as  well  as  from  the  sea,  the  fisherman  favors  a  make-aad-break 
en^oe  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  high-tension  wire  and  jump- 
spark  coil.  Though  more  complicated  than  the  jump-spark,  the 
make-and-break  engine  is  thought  to  be  preferable  for  open  work- 
ing boats  for  fishermen,  oystermen,  and  others  of  similar  occupa- 
tion. Several  jump-spark  systems  have  been  evolved,  such  as  the 
Perfex,  that  reduce  the  liability  of  short  circuit  by  combining  the 
induction  coil  and  spark  plug. 

Pig.  265  represents  a  6-hor8e-power  four-cycle  engine  designed 
solely  for  fishermen,  crabbers,  tongers,  oystermen,  and  ferrymen. 
Bore,  5" ;  stroke,  6" ;  outside  diameter  of  cylinder,  8J" ;  crankshaft, 
IS";  propeller-shaft,  1";  diameter  of  flywheel,  20";  swings  a  two- 
blade  18"  propeller ;  32"  pitch  weighs  about  375  pounds.  Normal 
apeed,  450  to  600  revolutions  pet  minute;  will  throttle  to  as  low 
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Fib.  268. — One-cylluUer  Ferro  muke-aud-breuk  motor. 

a  speed  as  75  revolutions.  Fitted  with  either  jump-spark  or 
make-and-break.  The  cylinder  is  offset.  It  is  a  heavy-duty  engine. 
The  Perro  one  cylinder  make  and  break  engine  is  shown  at  Fig. 
266.  The  general  features  are  the  same  as  in  the  engines  of 
this  make  previously  discussed. 

THE  POWELL  OPEN-Bj\SB  TWO-CYCLE  ENGINE 
This  marine  engine  represents  a  distinct  type  of  its  own,  as 
the  illustration,  Pig.  267,  and  the  sectional  view,  Fig.  268,  show. 
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The  piston  is  hollow,  the  chaise  being  compressed  beneath  it 
and  not  in  the  crank-case.  Compression  at  the  bottom  of  the 
piston-chamber  results  in  an  extra-strong  primary  compression 
and  quick-firing  mixture  at  the  time  of  explosion.  In  other  two- 
cycle  engines  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  the  base  or  crank- 
case.     It  is  claimed  that  the  strong  primary  compression  of  the 


Fio.  267.— Powell  open-base  tW0K!,vi-le  engine. 

open-base  engine  is  more  perfect  in  the  scavenging  of  the  cylinder, 
and  that  leakage  at  the  crankshaft  is  eliminated.  The  carburetor 
is  below  the  level  of  the  cylinder,  preventing  flooding.  The 
advantage  claimed  by  the  open-base  construction  is  that  all  parts 
are  accessible  without  taking  the  engine  apart  or  disturbing  one 
cylinder  to  get  at  any  part  of  another.    The  engine  is  fitted  with 
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oil-guards  which  surround 
the  crank-arms  and  are  easily 
removed,  and  prevent  oil 
from  being  thrown  about  the 
boat.  Bearings  -are  revers- 
ible, interchangeable,  and  re- 
newable. The  engines  are 
manufactured  in  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  cylinders,  of 
5  horse-power  each,  and  are 
designed  to  run  at  525  and 
500  revolutions.  The  sec- 
tional view,  Pig.  268,  gives  a 
list  of  parts  showing  the  con- 
struction. 

CRASSER  GOMBmATION  TWO- 
PORT,  THREE-PORT  ENGINE 

In  this  engine  the  most  im- 
portant and  distinct  feature 
is  the  combination.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  has  all  the 
advantages  of  both,  without 
any  of  the  disadvantages; 
The  difference  between  the 
combination  two-three  port 
and  the  ordinary  two-cycle 
will  be  .readily  seen,  if  ref- 
erence be  made  to  the  sec- 
tional illustrations,  Fig.  269 
and  Fig.  270.  As  the  piston 
starts  on  its  up-stroke,  the 
charge  is  drawn  through  the 
generator  valve  A  into  the 
crank-case  B,  until  the  third  port  C  is  opened,  allowing  the  remain- 
ing vacuum  to  be  displaced  by  air  through  the  third  port  C,  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  displaced.  When  the  piston  starts  on  its 
down-stroke,  valve  A  closes;  the  result  is  a  full  charge  in  crank- 
•case,  which  means  a  larger  charge  in  the  cylinder,  more  power. 


g-^^fgy^ 


Fio.  268. — Powell  open-base  englnet 
sectional  view. 
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Fro.  26!>. — Orasner  marine  engine — iwctlonal  view. 


Fio.  LTD. — CirBBser  murine  engine — sectlouni  view. 
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and  an  absence  of  crank-eaae  firing.  The  ports  are  placed  in  the 
forward  and  aft  sides  of  the  cylinder.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  thrust  of  the  piston  is  always  sideways;  and,  by  maintaining 
a  solid  wall  on  the  sides  without  port^,  the  wear  will  be  longer 
than  when  there  is  no  thrust  fore  and  aft  on  the  piston,  liiis 
style  of  engine  is  made  in  3,  6,  10,  and  15  horse-power.  On  the 
starboard  side  of  the  engine  ft  generator  is  connected  direct  to 
the  crank-case,  xmng  a  check-valve  as  in  a  two-part  engine, 
forming  the  two-port  system;  another  generator  on  the  port  side 


no,  :ni — Scrlpps  motor,  longioiiimai  sectioD. 

of  the  cylinder  supplies  gas  through  the  third  port.  An  improved 
generator-valve  with  throttle  control  is  used.  Each  cylinder  has 
its  own  generator.  The  water  circulation  as  well  as  the  general 
cosstmction  is  shown  in  the  two  illustrations. 

SCBIPP8  POUB-CTCLB  EN0IKE8 
Scripps  motors  are  of  the  four-cycle  type,  having  both  inlet- 
and  ezhaust-valvea  on  the  same  side  of  cylinder  and  operated  by 
the  same  cam-shaft  (Pigs.  271  and  272).  They  are  provided  with 
roomy  band-holes  on  side  of  crank-case,  giving  free  access  to 
connecting-rods    and    main    bearings.      The    main    bearings    are 
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Fig.  272.— Scrl|)pa  motor,  lateral  section  view, 

supported  by  webs  or  partitions  which  divide  the  lower  half  of 
crank-case  into  separate  compartments  for  each  cylinder.  Thus 
the  two-cylinder  size  has  three  bearings,  the  four-cylinder  has 
five,  and  the  six-cylinder,  seven.  They  are  lined  with  the  highest 
grade  of  babbitt  obtainable  and  are  scraped  to  a  perfect  bearing. 
The  same  applies  to  connecting-rod  bearings.  All  gears  are 
encased,  and  by  the  use  of  a  bronze  intermediate  gear  are  rendered 
practically  noiseless.  Control  levers  are  located  at  a  convenient 
point,  so  that  the  operator  may  easily  reach  them  while  sittii^ 
in  a  position  to  reach  the  reverse  lever. 

WATEBUAN   OTTTBOARD  BNQINE,  FOB  TENDEBS  AMD  BOW-BOATS 
This   eugine   or   complete   power  plant   can   be   shipped  like 
a   rudder,    and    actually   takes   the    place   of   a   rudder,    besides 
driving  the  boat.    Fig.  273A  shows  it  ready  for  use.    The  ignition 
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equipment  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  boat  —  usually  it  is 
near  the  stern.  Fig.  273B  illustrates  how  to  attach  it,  and  the 
coQStruetion.  This  engine  may  be  quickly  attached  to  or  detached 
from  any  row-boat,  and  fills  a  distinct  want.  It  will  enable  one 
to  convert  a  row-boat  into  a  motor-boat  in  a  verj'  short  space 
of  time. 

The  sectional  view  at  Fig.  274  shows  clearly  the  construction 
of  the  small  power  plant  with  its  auxiliaries  conveniently  placed, 
the  method  of  propeller  drive  through  bevel  gears,  and  the  very 
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flows  from  the  engine  base  where  it  has  received  a  preliminary 
compression  of  about  5  pounds  to  the  cylinder  interior.  The 
water  pump  is  bolted  on  to  the  cylinder  and  is  of  the  plunger 
type  driven  by  an  eccentric  on  the  engine  shaft.  The  check 
valves  of  the  pump  are  easily  reached  in  event  of  trouble,  and 
in  fact  all  of  the  parts  that  require  attention  are  readily  accessible. 
The  lubrication  system  is  extremely  simple :  a  sight  feed  oil  cup 
attached  to  the  cylinder  lubricates  that  member,  while  the  main 
bearings  are  lubricated  from  compression  grease  cups.  These 
grease  cups  not  only  provide  positive  lubricity,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  heavy  grease  will  stay  in  place  better  than  the  lighter  oils 
generally  used,  and  assist  in  retaining  the  crank  case  compression 
even  after  the  bearings  are  worn  to  some  extent.  The  crank  easo 
ii  cast  in  one  piece  and  haa  solid  bearings.     A  lai^  inspection 
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plate  is  provided  so  that  the  interior  of  the  engine  may  be  readily 
examined  without  taking  it  apart. 

A  complete  table  showing  the  specifications  of  the  various  types 
of  Perfection  motors  is  given  at  Fig.  277,  As  these  are  typical 
of  a  number  of  small  power  plants,  they  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
designing  engine  foundations  in  varying  types  of  craft.  The 
engine  shown  is  6  horse-power,  is  suitable  for  launches  up  to 
26  feet  in  length;  it  has  a  bore  of  4)  inches  and  a  stroke  of 
ii  inches  and  weighs  200  pounds.  It  is  capable  of  turning  a 
16-iQch  two-blade,  20-iuGh  pitch  or  16-inch,  three-blade  18-inch 


FiQ.  278. — Views  Hhowlug  the  conBtructiDU  of  Gray  Model  U  marlue  englae. 

pitch  from  100  to  800  revolutions  per  minute.  All  Perfection 
engines  except  the  18  horse-power  heavy  duty  are  supplied  with 
the  jump  spark  system.  The  make-and-break  or  low  tension 
ignition  is  used  mostly  in  open  boats  and  is  not  apt  to  be  affected 
by  moisture  as  is  the  jump  spark  system,  though  the  latter  will 
give  good  results  if  care  is  taken  in  installing  the  batteries  so 
they  will  be  in  a  water-tight  box,  carefully  protecting  the  sec- 
ondary wire  and  using  a  water-proof  form  of  spark  plug. 

THE  OBAV    MARINE   ENGINES 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  marine  power  plants  and  one 
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that  has  received  general  application  in  all  classes  of  boats  is  the 
Gray  engine.  These  are  made  in  a  number  of  different  types, 
ranging  from  3  to  12  horse-power  in  the  single-cylinder  form, 
from  6  to  24  horse-power  in  the  two-cylinder,  and  from  21  to  36 
horse-power  in  the  three-cylinder  types.  The  model  R  engine, 
which  is  shown  at  Fig,  278,  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  as  it  is 
not  only  very  simple  in  construction,  but  is  very  compact  and 


easily  installed.  The  4J  horse-power  model  has  a  bore  of  4  inches 
and  a  stroke  of  the  same  dimensions.  It  weighs  complete  190 
pounds  and  is  suitable  for  boats  from  16  to  22  feet  in  length. 
The  6  horse-power  has  the  same  stroke  as  the  4^  horse-power 
model,  but  has  a  bore  of  4J  inches.  This  power  plant  is  suitable 
for  hulls  from  18  to  35  feet  in  length.  The  sectional  view  of  the 
model  R  Gray  engine  at  Fig.  279  shows  clearly  the  interior  con- 
struction of  this  simple  power  plant.     Attention  is  directed  to 
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fia.  280.— Piirt  a 

the  strength  of  the  parts,  the  length  of  the  main  bearing  and 
the  general  substantial  design  throughout. 

Another  form  of  single  cylinder  Gray  motor  is  shown  in 
section  at  Fig.  280.  This  shows  clearly  the  arrangement  of  the 
1^-pass  passage  with  ita  non-backfiring  device,  the  light  piston 
with  its  efficiently  formed  deflector  and  the  large  size  of  the 
exhaust  ports.  This  engine  is  of  a  three-port  type,  whereas  the 
model  R  previously  shown  is  a  two-port  design.  When  the  piston 
is  in  the  position  shown  both  inlet  and  exhaust  ports  are  un- 
covered and  the  fresh  gas  is  flowing  from  the  crank  case  interior 
into  the  cylinder  while  the  exhaust  gas  is  discharge<l  through  the 
fully  opened  exhaust  ports.     When  the  piston  reaches  the  upper 
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end  of  its  stroke,  it  uncovers  the  intake  port  and  admits  a  charge 
of  gae  ioto  the  crank  case  interior.  As  a  guide  for  the  installation 
of  these  motors  all  important  dimensions  of  the  various  single 
cylinder  types  are  presented  at  Fig.  281. 

The  engine  at  Fig.  282  is  a  model  T,  two^ylinder  combined 
two-  and  three-port  type.  A  sectional  view  through  the  cylinder 
of  the  model  T  engine  at  Fig.  283  shows  clearly  the  arrangement 


Fia.  :£82. — Side  view  ol  the  Gray  two^y Under  Model  T  marine  |>ower  plaut. 

of  the  porta.  It  is  said  that  it  can  be  changed  from  a  two-  to  a 
three-port  engine  in  a  few  minutes  or  it  will  operate  as  a  com- 
bination type.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  safety  screen  forming 
part  of  the  by-pass  cover  which  prevents  back  firing.  It  will 
be  apparent  that  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  piston 
wall  that  registers  with  a  similar  opening  in  the  cylinder  casting 
when  the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  its  down  stroke.  When  the 
piston  starts  to  go  up,  as  soon  as  the  transfer  passage  is  covered 
the  second  port  which  is  controlled  by  the  piston  walls  is  opened 
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and  snction  begins  from  the  carburetor,  through  the  inlet  check 
valve  which  opens  at  thia  time.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  top 
of  its  stroke  it  uncovers  the  third  port  which  is  also  in  direct 
communication  with  the  intake  manifold  and  provides  two  ports 
throuph  which  the  crank  case  can  be  charged.  The  exhaust  mani- 
fold is  provided  with  a  water  jacket  which  is  in  communication 
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VAN   BLERK  MARINE  MOTORS 

ThrH-Crlind«  'T'— abo  Two  and  ThrM-Crlind«  "T"i  with  C«t  Attachad 


with  the  water  space  of  the  cylinder.  The  various  parts  are  so 
clearly  shown  that  further  discueaion  seems  unnecessary.  Com- 
plete specifications  of  the  various  types  of  two-cylinder  Gray 
engines  with  all  dimensions  necessary  for  installation  are  shown 
at  Fig.  284,  while  the  three-cylinder  forms  are  given  at  Pig.  285.  ■ 

THE  VAN  BLERE  UARINK   MOTORS 

The  Van  Blerk  motors,  which  are  illustrated  at  Pigs.  286  and 
287,  are  of  the  four-cycle  type,  and  are  made  in  two  main  forms, 
the  medium  duty  or  model  B  and  the  type  C  or  high  speed  motors. 
The  former  are  intended  for  use  in  cruising  and  work  boats,  and 
rotate  normally  at  from  500  to  700  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
high  speed  motors  are  made  to  deliver  their  maximum  power 
and  operate  at  the  greatest  efficiency  at  speeds  ranging  from  100 
to  1400  revolutions  per  minute.  These  motors  are  intended  for 
use  in  speed  runabouts  and  racing  craft.  The  cylinders  are  of 
the  T  head  tj^,  and  on  all  the  motors  are  cast  individually. 
On  the  medium  duty  motors  the  cylinder  water  jacket  is  of  cast 
iron  formed  integral.  On  the  high  speed  motors  the  cylinders 
are  cast  with  open  water  jacket,  and  this  opening  is  covered  with 
a  brass  plate  securely  fastened  by  means  of  a  screw.     The  crank 
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cases  are  re-enforeed  with  stay  rotls  which  run  through  a.dd 
connect  the  two  halves  and  thus  afford  rigid  support  to  the  top 
of  the  case,  holding  it  rigid  and  steady  against  vibration  because 
of  the  firm  support  afforded  by  the  engine  base. 

The  crank  ease  is  provided  with  openings  that  are  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  the  operator  to  take  out  connecting-rod  bearings 
and  inspect  all  internal  parts  after  ihe  hand  hole  cover  plates 
are  removed.  The  lower  half  of  the  crank  case  is  provided  with 
webs  or  partitions  between  each  of  the  crankshaft  throws.  These 
add  strength  to  the  case,  support  the  bearings,  and  divide  the 
case  into  compartments  which  retain  oil.     The   crankshafts  are 
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forced  from  selected  speciol  carbon  crank  steel  on  the  medium 
duty  model  and  are  made  of  ehrome  nickel  steel  on  the  racing 
model  or  high  speed  motor.  The  connecting-rods  are  dropped 
forftings  of  steel  and  are  of  the  four  bolt  marine  type. 
<  Lubrication  is  by  a  special  circulating  system  on  the  racing 
model  and  by  a  mechanical  four  feed  oiler  on  the  medium  duty 
type.     The  circulating  system  includes  a  reservoir  of  about  one 


gallon  capacity  and  two  gear  pumps.  One  pump  takes  the  oil 
from  the  reservoir  and  forces  it  through  the  main  bearing  and 
into  the  hollow  crankshaft,  from  which  it  b  discharged  through 
the  connecting-rod  bearings.  The  oil  is  under  pressure,  which 
is  shown  by  a  gauge,  and  any  desired  pressure  can  be  secured 
Dy  altering  the  adjustment  of  the  safety  valve  located  on  the  oil 
reservoir.  The  other  gear  pump  takes  the  oil  from  the  crank 
case  and  returns  it  to  the  reservoir  through  a  stream,  which  is 
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large  enough  to  permit  free  passage  of  oil  but  which  keeps  out 
foreign  substance.  The  bearings  always  receive  cool  oil,  which 
is  very  important  on  high  speed  racing  motors.  Ignition  is  by 
Bosch  high  tension  magneto,  the  two  spark  dual  system  being 
employed  on  the  high  speed  motors. 

The  complete  power  plant  shown  at  Pig.  286  includes  a  reverse 
gear  and  clutch  whieh  is  secured  to  the  engine  base  and  is  the 
four-cylinder  B-4  motor,  having  a  bore  of  5  inches  and  a  stroke 
of  6  inches.  It  will  develop  30  horse-power  at  the  normal  speed 
of  600  revolutions  per  minute  and  weighs  about  1000  pounds 
with  castriron  crank  case.  The  motor  shown  at  the  top  of  Pig. 
287  is  the  B-6  having  six  cylinders,  5-inch  bore  and  6-inch  stroke. 
This  delivers  40  horse-power  at  the  normal  speed  of  600  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  weighs  about  1400  pounds  with  cast-iron 
crank  case.  The  form  shown. at  Pig.  287  B  is  the  C-8  or  special 
8-cylinder  racing  motor.  In  this,  the  cylinders  are  SJ-inch  bore 
and  6-inch  stroke.  The  range  of  speed  is  from  300  to  1500 
revolutions  per  minute.  It  will  deliver  130  horse-power  at  the 
normal  speed  of  1200  revolutions  per  minute.  With  an  aluminum 
crank  case  this  motor  weighs  but  1300  pounds,  or  considerably 
less  than  the  medium  duty  motor  of  but  40  horse-power  shown 
at  A.  Diagrams  showing  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  Van 
Blerk  motors  are  given  at  Pig.  288. 

ROBERTS  TWO-CYCLE  MOTORS 

While  the  Roberts  motors  are  made  in  many  forms,  they  are 
not  radically  different  from  the  other  two-cylinder  motors  previ- 
ously described  as  relates  to  the  small  models.  The  Roberts 
motor  shown  at  Pig.  289  is  a  six-cylinder  form  rated  at  60  horse- 
power. The  engine  is  of  the  three-port  type  and  utilizes  two 
carburetors,  one  for  each  set  of  three  cylinders.  A  feature  of 
the  Roberts  motors  is  a  safety  cellular  by-pass  which  consists  of 
alternating  flat  and  corrugated  plates  of  thin  sheet  metal  placed 
in  usual  open  by-pass  to  form  a  preventative  of  back  firing.  This 
phenomena,  which  is  commonly  termed  a  **base  explosion,"  is 
caused  by  the  flame  of  the  explosion  in  the  cylinder  reaching 
the  new  charge  in  the  crank  case,  through  the  usual  open  by-pass. 
When  the  cellular  by-pass  is  employed,  the  heat  of  the  flame  is 
prevented  from  reaching  the  charge  in  the  base  and  prevents  the 
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base  explosion.  It  ia  said  that  in  the  cellular  by-pass  the  com- 
bined area  of  the  tubes  is  equal  to  the  required  area  and  that 
there  is  no  choking  effect  due  to  their  use.  It  ia  said  that  these 
eorniguti-d  plates  also  materially  assist  in  the  vaporizing  of  the 
gas  if  any  liquid  particles  of  fuel  are  contained  therein.  The 
plates  are  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  150  degrees  F.  because 
of  the  heat  of  the  explosion,  and  this  heat  assists  materially  in 
breaking  up  the  liquid  particles  into  vapor  or  gas.  The  type 
shown  is  intended  for  use  in  speed  boats,  though  a  lighter  form 
operating  on  the  same  principle  ia  manufactured  for  speed  boats 
and  areoplanes  where  extreme  lightness  is  desired. 


RAI^CO  MARINE  MOTOR 


Ji'iu.  'J!M. — Sec'tloiiat  view  tbrougb  cylinder  of  Kaluco  four-cycle  mnriiie 
motor  having  comT'letely  water-Jncketeil  Inlet  niid  e.\bau»t  gaa  passugea 
lulegrul  wltli  the  cyllniler  casting. 
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THE  RALACO  FOUR-CYCLE  MOTOR 

The  Balaco  four-cycle  engine,  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  290,  is 
especially  adapted  for  marine  use,  inasmuch  as  the  valve  operat- 
ing mechanism  is  entirely  enclosed  and  both  inlet  and  exhaust 
passages  are  properly  water-jacketed.  This  produces  an  excep- 
tionally smooth  cylinder  casting.  In  the  sectional  view,  Fig.  290, 
the  valves  A  and  B  are  located  in  cages  which  are  placed  directly 
into  the  cylinder  head  in  such  a  way  that  they  open  right  into 
the  combustion  chamber.  Both  valves  are  operated  by  a  centrally 
fulcrumed  rocker  arm,  which  is  rocked  by  a  tappet  rod  N  worked 
by  a  lever  0  carrying  the  roll  M  which  bears  on  the  combination 
cam  L.  This  cam  is  so  formed  that  it  will  permit  the  roll  M  to 
drop  into  a  depression  when  it  is  required  to  open  one  valve 
and  to  ride  on  the  cam  profile  when  it  is  necessary  to  operate 
the  other  valve.  Even  if  the  valve  stem  should  break  the  valve 
is  prevented  from  dropping  into  the  cylinder  by  a  ridge  of  metal 
below  it  which  also  forms  a  stop  to  prevent  the  piston  being 
forced  into  the  cylinder  so  far  that  the  top  piston  ring  will  not 
be  permitted  to  spring  out  in  the  counter-bored  portion  of  the 
cylinder.  The  valve  cages  open  or  communicate  with  the  cored 
passages  E  and  F  which  are  surrounded  by  the  water-jacket 
spaces  GQ.  One  of  these  is  employed  for  the  exhaust  gases,  the 
other  for  the  inlet  or  fresh  mixture.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  large  hand  hole  cover  P  which  may  be  removed  to  permit 
ready  access  to  the  connecting-rod  adjusting  bolt,  or  the  main 
bearings.  Another  hand  hole  cover  on  the  camshaft  side  of  the  motor, 
also  marked  P,  gives  access  to  the  valve  operating  mechanism.  With 
a  water-jacketed  inlet  manifold  it  is  possible  to  thoroughly 
vaporize  the  fuel  gas  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  jacket  water 
which  promotes  eflScient  action  even  with  low  grade  fuel.  The 
water-cooled  exhaust  pipe  is  also  advantageous  because  the  ex- 
haust gases  are  cooled  and  their  volume  and  pressure  reduced 
by  the  reduction  in  temperature  so  that  proper  silencing  is  ob- 
tained with  minimum  back  pressure. 

PROPELLERS— DESIGN  AND  SELECTION 

The  manufacturers  of  engines  usually  supply  a  wheel  of  the 
best  size  and  style  to  suit  a  particular  engine,  in  order  to  give 
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the  best  results,  as  it  requires  a  propeller  of  a  certain  size  and 
pitch  to  give  the  desired  number  of  revolutions  to  develop  the 
horse-power  of  the  engine;  and  the  user  will  do  well  to  take 
their  regular  equipment,  and  then,  if  not  satisfied  with  results, 
experiment  for  his  own  gratification.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  when  the  size  and  pitch  of  propeller  are  increased  the  speed 
of  the  engine  is  decreased  and  the  horse-power  is  reduced.  The 
propeller  should  always  be  entirely  submerged;  the  deeper  it  is 
in  the  water,  the  greater  the  hold  it  will  take  on  the  wBter.  For 
high-speed  or  very  high-speed  engines  the  universal  opinion  is 
that  a  two-blade  propeller  gives  the  best  results  for  engines  below 
15  horse-power.  The  novice  who  has  his  own  ideas  about  pro- 
pelling  and   propellers  should  remember,   if   a   propeller  screws 


Fio.   202.— Right  and   left  englues. 

through  the  water  eight  miles  per  hour  and  there  is  no  slip  (but 
there  is),  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  speed  of  the 
propeller  or  use  a  greater  pitch  or  a  larger  wheel  to  get  more 
speed  out  of  the  boat.  This  cannot  be  done  with  the  same  power, 
of  course  admitting  that,  according  to  design  and  build  of  the 
boat,  some  styles,  sizes  and  pitches  will  give  better  results;  this 
is  purely  a  question  of  experimenting,  and  a  novice  will  be  more 
apt  to  get  best  first  results  by  the  manufacturer's  selection  than 
by  his  own.  In  ordering  an  engine  outfit  or  a  propeller,  always 
state  the  probable  size  of  the  boat,  giving  style  of  boat,  length, 
beam,  and  draught,  and  whether  heavy  or  light  build. 

HOW  TO  TELL  A  RIGHT-HAND   FROM  A  LEFT-HAND  PROPELLER 
Right-  or  Left-hand  Engine.  Fig.  292.— In  facing  the  flywheel 
looking  aft,  if  top  of  flywheel  turns  from  the  right  to  the  left. 
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a  right-hand  propeller  is  required;  if  top  of  flywheel  turns  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  a  left-hand  propeller. 

Right  or  Left  Propeller,  Fig.  291.— In  standing  aft  of  the 
stem  of  boat,  facing  the  bow,  a  right-hand  propeller  enters  the 
water,  turning  to  the  right,  just  as  a  right-hand  screw.  A  left- 
hand  propeller  enters  the  water,  turning  to  the  left,  similarly 
to  a  left-hand  screw,  both  taking  the  water  on  the  back  or  flat 
side  of  the  blades.  The  crowning  side  of  the  propeller  should 
be  next  to  the  boat,  the  flat  side  or  working  surface  aft. 

THE   TWENTIETH    CENTURY    SPEED    PROPELLER 

This  propeller,  manufactured  by  Michigan  "Wheel  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  designed  for  speed.  It  takes  the  water  at  the 
shaft,  and  gives  a  continuous  push  to  the  extreme  end  of  each 
blade.  It  may  be  used  on  all  kinds  of  boats  for  racing  and 
pleasure,  particularly  on  light  boats;  and  its  design  is  such  that 
it  will  pass  over  logs,  rocks,  etc.,  with  less  liability  to  break  or 
bend  than  the  ordinary  propeller,  and  through  weeds  without 
liability  to  foul,  as  it  is  almost  a  weedless  propeller.  The  width 
of  the  blades  is  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  propeller.  The 
following  table  gives  the  diameter,  pitch,  and  horse-power  per 
100  and  400  revolutions. 


Two-Blade. 

Three-Blade. 

Diameter, 

Hone- 

Horse- 

Diameter. 

Horse- 

Horse- 

Indties. 

Pitch. 

power. 
100  Rev. 

power. 
400  Rev. 

1.25 

Inchee. 

Pitch. 

power. 
100  Rev. 

power. 
400  Rev. 

10 

14 

.3 

12 

16.8 

.8 

3 

11 

16 

.4 

1.50 

14 

19.6 

1. 

4 

12 

16 

.5 

2. 

16 

22.4 

1.75 

7 

13 

18 

.6 

2.40 

18 

25.2 

2.5 

10 

14 

19 

.75 

3. 

20 

28.0 

4. 

16 

16 

22 

1.25 

5. 

22 

30.8 

5. 

20 

18 

25 

2. 

8. 

24 

33.6 

7. 

28 

20 

28 

3. 

12. 

26 

36.4 

9. 

36 

22 

30 

4. 

16. 

28 

39.2 

10. 

40 

24 

33 

6. 

24. 

30 

42.0 

12. 

48 

33 

46.2 

14. 

56 

36 

50.4 

16. 

64 

40 

56.0 

18. 

75 

44 

61.6 

22. 

90 

48 

67.2 

24. 

100 

In   calculating  the  size  of  propeller  required,   if  not  shown 
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(A 

Fig.  lfU!{. — Twentieth  century  speed  wbeel  semi- weed  less, 

ia  the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  1  horse-power  engine  at  100 
revolutions  requires  a  16-inch  diameter  (see  Towing  Propellers) 
propeller,  with  17.6-inch  pitch.  A  4  horse-power  at  400  revolu- 
tions requires  the  same  propeller.  An  8  horse-power  engine  at 
600  revolutions  would  require  a  pro[>eller  of  about  the  same  size 
as  a  1  horse-power  at  lOO  revolutions.  The  pitch  of  a  propeller 
is  the  distance  it  would  advance  at  one  revolution  if  turning  in 
solid  material,  as  a  screw  in  metal. 

SELECTINQ   PBOPELLEBS 

If  an  engine  is  designed  for  and  does  develop  a  certain  horse- 
power at  850  revolutions,  and   the   propeller  is   not  properly 
selected,  so  that  the  engine  will   turn   up   only  250  revolutions, 
then   the   engine   is   not  developing   the   rated   horse-power;    in 
order  to  develop  its  full  power  such  a  diameter  and  pitch  as  will 
turn  at  350  revolutions,  should  be  used. 
If  designed  to  run  at  700  revolutions 
I     and  it  turns  up  only  500,  the  propeller 
b  not  suited  for  the  engine,  as  above. 
Either  the  slow-  or  high-speed  engine 
may  be  run  at  a  slower  speed  if  desired 
with  less  power.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
I  your  engine  is  designed  to  run  700  revo- 

lutions and  it  turns  up  1,000  revolu- 
tions, better  results  would  be  obtained, 
with  most  boats,  if  a  propeller  with 
greater  pitch  to  bring  it  down  to  700  or 
Fia  2»4.-The  Mlcbigan  §00  rovolutiona  were  used.  Should  the 
weedless     »ip«ea     propeller      ,  ,  ,  .  ,    , 

wheel.  boat  be  a  heavy,  wide-beam  one,  a  larger 
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propeller  with  less  pitch  is  preferable  to  a  smaller  one  with  greater 
pitch,  and  usually  a  two-blade  propeller  will  give  better  results 
with  most  boats,  particularly  when  there  is  a  wide  dead-wood,  or 
for  auxiliary  use.  For  speed  boats  under  15  horse-power,  the  two- 
blade  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  More  solid 
water  is  obtained  with  two  blades  than 
with  three. 

WEEDLESS  PROPELLER  WHEEI^ 

This  is  a  perfectly  weedless  speed  pro- 
peller.   In  operation,  it  rotates  the  for- 
ward edge  of  the  blades  through  the  water 
in  a  curve  at  an  acute  angle  to  that  edge, 
thus    cutting    the    water    with    a    sliding 
motion.    Any  weeds,  grass,  or  other  obstruction  engaged  thereby 
will  slide  along  the  forward  edge  toward  the  periphery,  and  be 
discharged  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  blades.  The  propeller  is  thus 
made  self -cleaning  and  will  not  become  fouled.     This  propeller  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  hunters  among  the  marshes  and  weeds, 
making  motor-boating  a  pleasure  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  where 
weeds  would  otherwise  be  troublesome.  * 

It  is  easily  attached  to  any  propeller  shaft,  and  should  bo 
placed  close  to  the  stem  bearing,  a  weedless  rudder,  shown  in 
Pig.  295,  being  fixed  as  far  back  of  the  propeller  as  possible. 
Set-screws,  if  used  on  the  propeller,  should  be  flush  with  the  out- 
side of  the  hub. 


Fig.  295.— Show- 
ing weedless  rud- 
der. 


Michigan  Weedless  Two-Blade  Propeller. 


Diameter, 

Pitch. 

Horae-power. 

Horse- power. 

Inches. 

iDChes. 

100  Revolutions. 

400  Revolutions. 

10 

14 

.20 

.75 

11 

15 

.25 

1. 

12 

16 

.40 

1.50 

13 

17 

.45 

1.75 

14 

19 

.60 

2. 

16 

22 

1.00 

4. 

18 

25 

1.50 

6. 

20 

28 

2.25 

9. 

22 

30 

3. 

12. 

24 

33 

4. 

16. 

26 

36 

6. 

24. 
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PROPELLERS  FOR  HEAVY  LOADS 

It  often  happens  that,  with  a  heavy  boat,  or  extreme  beam,  or 
deep  draught,  when  the  propeller  is  deeply  submerged,  the  pro- 
peller usually  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers  with  the  ordinary 
outfits  does  not  give  the  best  results,  and  the  engine  fails  to  run 
near  the  number  of  revolutions  intended  in  the  average  light  boat 
In  this  case  the  pitch  of  the  propeller  should  be  reduced  or  a 
propeller  with  about  3  inches  less  pitch  should  be  substituted. 


Fig.  296. — Michigan  towing  propeller  wheels. 

For  instance,  if  employing  a  15  horse-power  engine  with  propeller 
20  inches  in  diameter  and  27-inch  pitch,  with  above  results,  use 
in  its  place  a  20-inch  propeller  with  24-inch  pitch.  Remember 
this  is  a  suggestion  to  work  by,  and  not  a  set  rule.  Some  boats 
may  require  still  less  pitch.  It  depends  upon  how  fast  the  engine 
runs  with  the  27-inch  pitch,  etc.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
speed  the  engine  is  intended  to  run  to  develop  its  rated  horse- 
power,  by  ascertaining  the  revolutions  the  propeller  is  making, 
it  can  be  readily  determined  whether  one  of  more  or  less  pitch, 
or  of  greater  or  less  diameter  is  needed. 

TOWING  PROPELLERS 

The  ** Michigan''  is  specially  designed  as  a  towing  propeller 
and  is  designed  on  the  true  screw  pitch  basis  (see  Fig.  296), 
allowance  being  made  for  slippage  at  the  hub.  It  is  adapted 
for  heavy  boats  with  powerful  engines  requiring  a  large  blade 
area.  The  width  of  the  blade  is  one-third  its  diameter.  A  portion 
of  the  back  of  the  blade  is  flat,  to  give  power  in  backing.  This 
propeller  may  also  be  employed  to  advantage  with  high-speed 
engines,  with  a  heavy,  deep-draught,  extreme  beam,  requiring  a 
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larger  diameter  than  that  of  the  speed  propeller.  The  following 
table  gives  dianieter,  pitch,  and  horse-power  for  propellers  of  two 
and  three  blades: 


Two-Blkd«  Towing  Pi^peller. 


Tbrae-BlMle  Towli»  Propetler. 


Pltoh. 

Hone- 

Hot*. 

Pitch. 

Horse- 

Bone- 

iDcbes, 

iBS'Slv. 

♦SS-Sv, 

Incbea. 

lncb». 

.8S-^, 

48o'rSV. 

17.6 

1. 

4 

16 

17.6 

l.SO 

5 

19.8 

1.5 

6 

IS 

19-8 

2.25 

9 

22.0 

2-25 

9 

20 

22-0 

3. 

12 

24.2 

3. 

12 

22 

24-2 

4. 

16 

26.4 

4. 

16 

24 

26.4 

6. 

24 

28.6 

6. 

24 

26 

28-6 

7.5 

30 

30.8 

7.5 

30 

28 

30.8 

9. 

36 

32.3 

0. 

36 

30 

32.3 

10. 

40 

33 

36.3 

12. 

48 

36 

39.3 

15. 

60 

Should  a  propeller  be  found  too  large  to  enable  the  engine  to 
turn  up  the  required  number  of  revolutions,  trim  off  the  outer 
edges  a  little  at  a  time.  Care  should  be  used  to  take  the  same 
amount  off  each  blade. 

REVERSING   QBAR   FOR   MARINE   ENOINES 

A  five-spur  gear-reversing  elutcb  (Fig.  297)  is  much  in  use  on 
marine  engines  in  which  the   gears  are  constantly  oiled  by  the 
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dipping  of  the  shaft  gears  in  the  oil-trough  below.  The  gear  un 
the  wheel-shaft  is  fixed  to  the  shaft  and  driven  for  forward  motion 
by  a  friction-clutch  sleeve  feathered  on  the  end  of  the  motor- 
sbaft.  For  reversmg,  the  yoke-lever  is  thrown  over  and  engages  the 
feathered  aleeve  in  the  clutch  of  the  idle  gear  on  the  motor-shaft, 
when  the  back-motion  is  transmitted  through  this  reverse-gear 
train  to  the  propeller-shaft.  The  clutches  are  of  the  expanding 
ring  type. 

A  simple  and  effective  reversing  gear  for  marine  motors  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  298.  It  con^sts  of  three  bevel  gears  and  a 
clutch-sleeve;   the  sleeve  is  on   the  motor-shaft  with   a  traverse 
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spline  and  friction-drive  on  the  shaft  bevel  wheel.  The  bevel 
wheel  on  the  propeller-shaft  is  fixed  to  the  shaft,  while  the  bevel 
wheel  on  the  motor-shaft  runs  loose. 

The  third  bevel  wheel  runs  on  a  pin  fixed  to  the  box-frame. 
When  the  lever  is  thrown  forward  the  sleeve  is  thrust  against 
the  friction  surface  of  the  propeller  gear  and  the  other  bevel 
gears  run  loose.  When  the  lever  is  thrown  to  the  centre  all  the 
gears  are  in  repose.  For  the  back  motion  of  the  propeller,  the 
lever  is  thrown  back  and  the  sleeve  engages  the  friction  of  the 
loose  motor  gear  and  reverses  the  propeller  through  the  action 
of  the  idler  gear. 

In  Pig.  299  is  shoivn  a  sectional  detail  of  the  Mietz  and  .Weisn 
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reversing  friction-clutch  as  used  on  their  marine  oil-engines.  It 
consists  of  an  oil-tight  cast-iron  drum  made  in  two  sections  and 
is  keyed  to  the  shaft.  Inside  of  this  drum  is  a  steel  stub-shaft 
on  the  inner  end  of  which  is  keyed  a  friction-driving  cone.  There 
are  two  friction-disks  with  beveled  gears  and  interposed  pinions 
on  a  bronze  sleeve,  which  is  prevented  from  rotating  by  a  key 
in  its  bearing,  screwed  to  the  base  of  the  engine.  This  bronze 
sleeve  is  free  to  slide  longitudinally.  The  two  friction-disk  bevel 
gears  rotate  around  this  sleeve  and  are  held  in  place  by  means 
of  split-washers.  On  the  forward  motion  the  stub-shaft,  to  which 
the  propeller-shaft  is  coupled,  is  brought  forward  by  means  of 
the  lever,  and  the  friction-driving  cone  on  its  inner  end  engages 
the  inner  surface  of  the  drum,  imparting  a  forward  motion  direct 
from  the  engine-shaft  to  the  propeller,  the  thrust  of  the  propeller 
thus  acting  directly  on  the  friction-cone  and  on  the  thrust-ball 
collar  at  the  engine-bearing. 

On  the  reverse,  the  lever  is  thrown  back,  thus  releasing  the 
forward  thrust  of  the  driving  cone,  and  bringing  its  inner  friction 
surface  directly  in  contact  with  the  friction  surface  of  the  first 
bevel  gear,  while  the  second  gear,  engaging  the  inner  friction  of 
the  drum,  imparts  through  the  interposed  pinions  a  reversed 
motion  to  the  sub-shaft  and  thence  to  the  propeller.  A  central 
position  of  the  lever  disengages  the  friction  surface  from  the  drum 
entirely,  so  that  the  engine  may  continue  to  run  idle  while  the 
propeller  is  at  rest.  The  thrust  of  the  propeller  on  the  forward 
motion  exerts  its  entire  force  directly  against  the  friction  surfaces, 
without  the  assistance  of  toggle-levers  or  cams,  the  whole  connec- 
tion from  the  engine  to  the  propeller  acting  as  one  shaft.  On  the 
reverse,  the  tension  of  the  propeller  upon  the  shaft  exerts  its 
force  against  the  reverse-gearing  and  inner-driving  surface  of  the 
drum  in  the  desired  direction.  The  lever  must  be  locked  in  its 
forward,  central,  or  reversing  position. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

KEROSENE,    DISTILLATE,    AND   CRUDE-OIL    MOTORS 

The  incentive  to  explosive  motor  design  in  the  line  of  economy 
of  power  has  been  the  means  of  producing  remarkable  results  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  use  of  the  cruder  and  cheaper  fuel-oils 
for  motive  power.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  gasoline  gave  an 
impetus  to  experiments  for  utilizing  the  heavier  petroleum 
products,  and  kerosene  and  distillate  came  into  successful  use, 
and  finally  crude  petroleum  in  its  cheapest  form  is  at  the  head 
of  fluid  fuel  as  an  all-around  and  portable  element  of  power 
and  obtainable  the  world  over.  For  stationary  motive  power 
there  is  a  further  economy  in  the  producer  and  blast-furnace 
gases  that  is  greatly  expanding  the  field  of  operation  for  the 
explosive  motor  and  will  continue  during  the  coming  years,  when 
its  power,  like  that  of  steam,  will  become  stationary  in  its 
economical  progress.  The  heavy-oil-engine  differs  from  the 
gasoline-engine  in  essential  details  of  its  mechanism,  due  to  the 
different  natures  of  the  two  fuels.  Low-grade  fuel  being  less 
volatile,  no  carburetor  is  used  to  convert  the  fluid  into  gas.  The 
oil  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder  as  a  spray,  mixed  with  air, 
and  is  changed  into  a  gaseous  condition  within  the  cylinder  before 
ignition  occurs  by  means  of  heat  which  must  be  within  well- 
defined  limits.  If  the  vaporous  fuel  comes  in  contact  with  too 
great  a  heat  the  petroleum  is  disintegrated,  its  hydrogen  escapes, 
and  its  carbon  deposits  in  stone-like  scales  upon  the  cylinder-head, 
while  too  little  heat  will  not  produce  the  gaseous  condition  neces- 
sary to  perfect  combustion. 

A  simple  engine  designed  to  bum  low-grade  fuels  is  shown  in 
Pig.  300,  and  Fig.  301  in  section,  showing  the  position  of  the 
piston  when  ignition  is  taking  place,  and  when  the  exhaust-gases 
are  escaping  and  the  fresh  charge  entering.  When  the  piston 
has  risen  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  upward  stroke  the  air-inlet 
A  is  uncovered,  and  as  there  is  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  air-tight 
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crank-case  C,  the  air  rushes  in.  As  the  piston  descends,  impelled 
by  the  ignited  gases,  the  air  in  the  crank-case  is  compressed,  the 
pressure  extending  to  the  passage  D.  The  descending  piston 
finally  uncovers  the  exhaust-passage,  through  which  the  inert 
gases  of  combustion  escape,  impelled  first  by  the  pressure  remain- 
ing in  the  cylinder,  and  then  by  the  rush  of  air  through  the  inlet 
E,  which  is  opened  after  the  exhaust,  as  will  be  noticed  in  Fig. 
300.  The  moment  the  inlet  E  is  opened  the  compressed  air  in 
the  crank-case  and  air-passage  rushes  into  the  cylinder,  driving 
out  the  remaining  gases,  except  a  small  amount  left  in  the  cavity 


Fio.  300.— IgnltloD.  Fio.  301. — Exbaust 

holding  the  firing-plug  F.  This  small  residue  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  engine,  for  it  keeps  the 
new  charge  away  from  the  red-hot  firing  plug  until  the  proper 
time  for  igniting.  As  compression  takes  place  above  the  piston 
during  its  upward  stroke,  the  new  charge  forces  the  burned  gases 
farther  into  the  cavity,  until  the  new  charge  comes  in  contact 
with  the  plug  and  is  ignited.  The  plug  has  a  screw-stem,  by  which 
its  position  in  the  cavity  may  be  adjusted  by  a  nut  on  the  outside 
of  the  cylinder-head  to  correspond  to  the  power  required.  With- 
drawing the  plug  into  the  cavity  delays  ignition,  thus  furnishing 
greater  power.  Advancing  it  nearer  to  the  opening  of  the  cavity 
advances  the  ignition,  and  less  power  is  developed. 

The  charge  of  fuel  is  introduced  through  the  inlet  B,  either 
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from  a  pressure-tank  or  by  the  auction  created  by  the  partial 
vacuum  of  the  crank-case.  A  cheek-valve  prevents  the  oil  from 
returning  through  B  after  it  has  been  admitted.  The  oil  as  it 
enters  the  engine  is  received  on  a  gauze  screen  H,  and  by  capillary 
attraction  forms  a  thin  film  upon  it  until  the  entrance  E  is 
uncovered  and  the  air  rushes  into  the  cylinder,  passing  through 


Fig,  30:;. — Kew  York  kerosene  marine  motor. 

the  gauze,  taking  the  oil  with  it  in  a  very  fine  spray,  so  fine  that 
if  .permitted  to  escape  into  the  air  it  would  float  The  intermingled 
air  and  oil-spray  passing  up  into  the  cylinder  strikes  the  hot 
cylinder-head  at  G.  The  heat  of  the  metal  is  not  enough  to  ignite 
the  oil,  nor  to  cause  it  to  "crack,"  i.e.,  give  oflf  hydrogen  and 
deposit  carlioii.  Instead,  this  heat  converts  the  oil  and  air  into 
a  gaseous  mixture,  which  is  maintained  by  the  heat  of  compression 
until  the  moment  of  igniting.  The  ignition-plug  replaces  the 
torch,  which  need  be  applied  only  in  giving  to  the  plug  its  initial 
red  heat  for  the  first  discharges,  after  which  the  heat  of  ignition 
is  all  that  is  necessary.     For  changing  the  speed  of  the  engine 
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a  butterfly-valve,  sbowa  at  M,  Fig.  300,  in  the  air-transfer  box, 
is  employed  for  tbrotUing  and  is  automatically  controlled  by  ibe 
governor,  which  is  of  the  usual  type. 

The  engine  shown  at  Fig.  302  was  one  of  the  earliest  American 
designs  to  use  fuel  injection  in  connection  with  hot  head  ignition. 
It  i.s  provided  with  a  combustion- 
chamber  B,  preparatory  to  start- 
ing. The  air  inlet-valve  and  the 
exhaust-valve  are  actuated  by 
cams  in  the  ordinary  manner  on 
a  secondary  shaft,  the  engine 
being  of  the  four-cycle  type. 
The  injection  of  oil  is  accom- 
plished by  the  pump  D,  actu- 
ated by  one  arm  of  a  rock-lever, 
wliich  is  oscillated  by  a  cam  on 
the  secondary  shaft.  The  charge 
of  kerosene  is  regulated  by  the 
stroke  of  the  pump,  which  is 
controlled  by  a  lever  in  the 
marine  motors  and  by  a  gover- 
nor in  stationary  motors. 

The  injection  of  the  oil  is  in  a 
very  fine  stream  under  consid- 
erable force,  by  which  it  is  atom- 
ized in  the  hot-chamber  B.   The 
110.  3«:j.-«ection  or  oil-motor.         blow-pipe  lamp  L  is  made  per- 
manent  in  the  stationary  engines 
with   an   air-pressure  combination   for   ^as  or   gasoline.     In   the 
marine  motors  a  kerosene-torch  is  used  which  heats  the  combustion- 
chamber  ready  for  starting  tlie  motor  in  about  five  minutes.    The 
clearance  is  so  adjusted  that  the  compression  is  carried  to  eighty- 
five  pounds,  at  which  point,  or  just  before  the  piston  reaches  the 
dead  centre,  the  charge  of  oil  is  suddenly  injected  and  vaporized 
by   the   heat  of   compression   and   the   walls   of   the   vaporizing- 
chamber.    By  the  late  injection  of  the  oil  pre-ignition  is  impossible- 
and  the  atomizing  of  the  oil  being  instantaneous  is  followed  by 
its  perfect  vaporization  in  its  mixture  with  the  hot  air.    The  firing 
of  the  charge  of  partially  mixed  oil-vapor  and  air  is  exact  and 
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instiiDtaneous  as  to  time,  and  owing  to  the  small  volume  of  the 
clearance  space  carries  the  pressure  up  to  about  190  pounds,  and 
by  continuous  combustion  during  the  impulse-stroke  gives  a 
higher  expansion-curve  than  is  due  to  the  adiabatic  line,  and 
showing  by  the  indicator  card  a  mean  effective  pressure  of  seventy- 
four  pounds.  This  exceeds  the  usual  mean  pressure  in  gas  and 
gasoline  explosive  motors. 

Another  form  of  engine  operating  on  the  two-stroke  principle 
is  shown  at  Fig.  303.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ignition  is 
accomplished  by  the  usual  ignition  hot-dome  D,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  cylinder,  the  dome  being  protected  by  a  damper-cap  to 
prevent  heat  radiation  after  the  engine  is  started.  A  concentric 
cap  fits  over  the  inner  cap.  When  both  apertures  coincide,  the 
heating-lamp  for  starting  is  placed  inside ;  after  starting  the  outer 
cap  is  rotated  till  the  apertures  are  covered.  The  operation  of 
the  engine  is  as  follows:  the  ignition-dome  D  is  heafed  for  five 
minutes  or  more  by  a  Primus  kerosene  blue-flame  torch,  then  the 
handle  of  a  small  oil-pump  is  operated  a  few  times,  to  force  the 
oil  up  from  the  tank  T  through  the  nozzle  0  into  the  cylinder  F. 
One  or  two  quick  turns  of  the  fly-wheel  are  given,  then  the 
engine  starts. 

On  the  up  stroke  of  the  piston  P,  air  is  drawn  in  through 
two  holes  A  in  the  base,  and  follows  the  piston  through  the  port 
B  into  the  crank-case  C  as  soon  as  the  piston  uncovers  the  port. 
On  its  descent  the  piston  slightly  compresses  this  air  in  the  crank- 
case  until  its  upper  end  uncovers  the  exhaust  E  and  also  the 
air-inlet,  then  the  exhaust-gases  pass  out  of  E,  and  by  the  curved 
top  of  the  piston  the  air  from  the  crank-case  is  projected  upward 
at  the  same  time  into  the  cylinder  and  locked  there  upon  the 
upward  stroke  of  the  piston  P,  which  closes  the  air-inlet  and 
exhaust-port  E.  The  air  in  the  cylinder  is  then  further  compressed 
and  heated  by  the  continuation  of  the  up  stroke  of  the  piston, 
and  just  as  the  latter  is  about  to  descend  a  minute  quantity  of 
kerosene  is  injected  by  the  oil-feed  pump  and  is  immediately 
vaporized  and  mixed  with  the  air,  forming  an  explosive  mixture 
that  is  in  turn  ignited  by  the  hot  dome  D,  the  explosion  driving 
the  piston  downward.  The  combustion  is  so  perfect  that  the 
cylinder  always  remains  clean  and  the  piston  is  never  clogged  by 
soot.    There  is  thus  a  positive  entrance  of  the  air  and  oil  to  the 
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Fio.  301. — Section  of  steam,  air,  and  oll-englne. 

cylinder  in  regular  sequence.  G  is  an  oil-well  for  one  of  the  main 
bearings,  and  H  is  a  faucet  for  drawing  off  the  oil  collecting  in 
the  bottom  of  the  crank-ease.  An  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft 
with  a  variable  throw,  regulated  by  a  simple  governor,  changes 
the  stroke  of  the  oil-feed  pump  to  suit  the  load.  The  engine 
responds  very  quickly  to  the  varying  quantities  of  fuel  it  receives, 
and  the  governing  action  is  consequently  positive  and  very  close. 
This  results  in  high  efficiency,  and  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  a 
brake  horse-power  with  0.7  to  0.8  pound  of  oil,  or  a  little  less 
than  a  pint. 

MIETZ  AND  WEISS  OIL-ENGINE. 

In  Fig.  304  we  illustrate  in  section  the  details  of  the  new 
style  Mietz  and  Weiss  kerosene-oil  engine.     The  new  feature  is 
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the  use  in  the  cylinder  of  steam  generated  in  the  water-space  of 
the  cylinder-jacket,  which  is  different  from  all  other  explosive 
motors  in  principle  and  effect.  It  utilizes  a  large  part  of  the  heat 
ordinarily  lost  through  the  cylinder-w^alls  and  cooling-water,  and 
considerably  reduces  the  trouble  from  deposition  of  carbon  in  the 
cylinder  (probably  by  the  dissociation  of  the  water- vapor  furnish- 
ing oxygen  to  the  hot  particles  of  carbon).  The  new  parts  are 
a  small  steam-dome  A,  a  short  steam-pipe  B,  connecting  the 
steam-dome  with  the  air-port,  where  it  is  admitted  with  the  charge 
of  air  into  the  cylinder,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  stroke.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  correct  position,  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  is  drawn  by  the  oil-pump  G  through  the 
pipe  F  from  the  oil-tank  E,  and  delivered  through  the  pipe  H 
to  the  opening  C,  where  it  falls  upon  the  lip  of  the  red-hot 
igniter-ball  D,  and  is  exploded  along  with  the  air  and  by  its  heat 
dissociates  the  steam,  which  adds  further  elements  of  combustion 
to  the  unconsumed  carbon;  thus  increasing  the  mean  pressure  of 
the  expansion-curve. 

An  eflSciency  is  claimed  for  the  steam,  air,  and  oil  mixture  of 
from  fifteen 'to  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  for  the  oil  and  air 
mixture  alone,  the  total  thermal  efficiency  in  a  test  being  forty- 
four  per  cent,  with  a  compression  pressure  of  100  pounds  gauge, 
and  170  pounds  explosion  pressure  by  gauge,  using  one  pint  of 
oil  per  brake  horse-power  per  hour.  The  tests  were  made  on  a 
fifteen  horse-power  engine  of  the  two-cycle  type  in  which  the  air 
is  drawn  into  the  crank-case,  during  the  compression-stroke  through 
the  suction-port  from  the  engine-base;  is  compressed  during  the 
impulse-stroke  and  passes  through  the  side-port,  taking  a  portion 
of  steam  in  its  passage.  Since  there  is  no  circulation  through  the 
water-jacket,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  jacket  is  maintained  at 
a  constant  level  by  a  float-trap  in  a  side  compartment,  and  only 
water  ii^  fed  to  equalize  the  evaporation,  with  a  water  temperature 
just  below  the  boiling-point  and  which  has  been  found  to  be  the 
best  working  temperature  for  an  explosive  motor.  In  Pig.  305 
we  illustrate  a  sectional  view  of  the  Mietz  and  Weiss  vertical 
marine  oil-engine  with  reference  figures  showing  the  detail  parts. 
Kerosene  oil,  the  most  economical  and  conveniently  obtained  fuel 
for  explosive  motor  service,  has  been  the  incentive  for  bringing 
the  oil-engine  to  its  utmost  perfection   in  design  and  working 
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Fio.  rtOS. — Mletz  &  WelHs  marine  oll-englne. 
RereTeofM:  34.  IgnlUoo-liall.  TO.  Maotle.  12S. 
Oamprr,  160.  Dam  per- regulator.  ITit.  Blow-pipe. 
94.  Uimp.  61.  UII-lDjertlous.  1TB.  ItEgulatOT- 
bandlc.  4S.  Uil-pump  plunger.  44.  Oil -pump 
bandJe.  31.  Alr-rellef  cock.  40^.  iSuctlOD  aad 
presBure  oll-y«lTes,  1i;:i.  CeaCrlfugal  governor  op- 
eratlQg  tbe  tnrow  of  tbe  pamp-plunger.  The  ottaer 
parts   ehoWD   are    Belf-eiplsnatory   as    to    tbe    gen- 
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power,  and  for  mariDe  motors,  safety  as  well  as  economy  has  made 
it  of  primary  importance  for  launch,  yacht,  and  auxiliary  service. 

THE  HORNSBY-AKROYD  OIL-ENGINE 

This  engine  is  of  English  origin,  the  invention  of  Mr.  H. 
Akroyd  Stuart,  who  has  lately  made  many  improvements  in  its 
design  by  perfecting  the  charging-mixture.  These  engines  are  of 
the  four-cycle  compression  type,  using  kerosene  and  any  of  the 
heavy  mineral  oils  as  fuel.  In  Fig.  306  is  shown  a  sectional 
elevation,  details  of  design  of  the  cylinder,  piston,  combustion- 
chamber,  and  its  case.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  combustion- 
chamber  is  made  in  two  parts,  flanged  together,  so  that  by  a  special 
water-jacket  the  front  half  is  kept  cool  and  to  limit  the  firing- 
plane  in  the  combustion-chamber  to  a  definite  position.  The 
oil-reservoir,  located  in  the  base  of  the  engine,  is  partitioned  to 
allow  of  traversing  the  intake-air  over  and  around  the  oil  to  take 
any  vapors  or  odors  from  the  oil  and  constantly  sweep  them  into 
the  cylinder. 

An  extension  of  a  chamber  from  the  cylinder-head,  somewhat 
resembling  a  bottle  with  its  neck  next  to  the  cylinder-head, 
performs  the  function  of  both  evaporator  and  exploder.  Other- 
wise these  engines  are  built  much  on  the  same  lines  of  design  as 
gas  and  gasoline-engines,  having  a  screw  reducing-gear  and 
secondary  shaft  that  drives  the  governor  by  bevel-gear.  The 
bottle-shaped  extension  is  covered  in  by  a  hood  to  facilitate  its 
heating  by  a  lamp  or  dir  blow-pipe,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 
entirely  closed  after  the  engine  is  started,  when  the  red  heat  of 
the  bottle  or  retort  is  kept  up  by  the  heat  of  combustion  within. 
The  narrow  neck  between  the  bottle  and  cylinder,  by  its  exact 
adjustment  of  size  and  length,  perfectly  controls  the  time  of 
ignition,  so  that  of  many  indicator  cards  inspected  by  the  writer 
there  is  no  perceptible  variation  in  the  time  of  ignition,  giving 
as  they  do  a  sharp  corner  at  the  compression  terminal,  a  quick 
and  nearly  vertical  line  of  combustion,  and  an  expansion  curve 
above  the  adiabatic,  equivalent  to  an  extra-high  mean  engine- 
pressure  for  explosive  engines. 

The  oil  is  injected  into  the  retort  in  liquid  form  by  the  action 
of  the  pump  at  the  prop.er  time  to  meet  the  impulse-stroke,  and 
in  quantity  regulated  by  the  governor.     During  the  outer  stroke 
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Flo.  S07,— Injection,  air,  and  oil. 


of  the   piston,    air   is  drawn   into  the   cylinder   and   the   oil    is 
vaporized  in  the  hot  retort.     At  the  end  of  the  charging-stroke 
there  is  oil-vapor  in  the  retort  and  pure  air  in  the  cylinder,  but 
non-explosive.     On   the  compression-stroke  of  the  pbton  the  air 
is  forced  from  the  cylinder  through  the  communicating  neck  into 
the  retort,  giving  the  conditions  represented  in  Fig.  307  and  Pig. 
308,  in  which  the  small  stars  denote  the  fresh  air  entering,  and 
the  small  circles  the  vaporized  oil.     In  Fig.  308  mixture  com- 
mences, and  in  Fig.  309  combustion  has  taken  place,  and  during 
expansion  the  supposed  condition 
is  represented  by  the  smalt  squares. 
At  the  return  stroke  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  the  cylinder  is  swept  out  at 
the  exhaust,  and  the  pressure  in 
the   retort  neutralized  and   ready 
for  another  charge. 

It  is  noticed  by  this  operation 
that  ignition  takes  place  within  the 
retort,  the  piston  being  protected 
by  a  layer  of  pure  air.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  these  diagrams  are 
exact  representations  of  what  actu- 
ally takes  place  within  the  cylin- 
der ;  nevertheless,  their  substantial 
correctness  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  piston-rings 
do  not  become  clogged  with  tarry 
substances,  as  might  be  expected. 
This  has  been  accounted  for  by  an 
analysis  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, which  shows  an  excess  of 

oxygen  as  unbumed  air;  which  indicates  that  the  oil-vapor  is  com- 
pletely burned  in  the  cylinder,  with  excess  of  oxygen. 

WEISS  On^ENOINE 

In  Fig.  310  is  illustrated  the  working  detail  of  the  Weiss 
kerosene-oil  engine  in  a  sectional  elevation  showing  the  conical 
vaporizer  E  D  enclosed  in  a  shell  for  coniining  the  lamp  flame 
when  starting  and  to  keep  the  outer  walls  hot  when  the  engine 
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I'la.  310. — Sectlou  WelsM  kerosene-oil  uotor, 

is  running.  A  front  view  of  the  vaporizer  at  the  lower  left-han<l 
comer  of  the  cut  shows  the  extended  web  surface.  The  small 
spring-held  oil-valve  at  k  holds  the  oil  between  it  and  the  pump 
intact  during  the  impulse  stroke.  The  small  oil-pump  at  g  is 
operated  by  the  pick-blade  c,  with  a  hit-or-miss  charge,  governed 
by  the  momentum  of  a  small  weight  sliding  on  an  inclined  plane, 
the  amount  of  charge  and  the  interruption  beinp  readily  adjust- 


Fio,  31X.— OU-pump  and  pick-blade. 

able.  In  Fig.  311  is  shown  an  enlarged  section  of  the  oil-pump 
and  piek-blade.  The  injection  by  the  movement  of  the  motor- 
piston  is  of  pure  air  drawn  into  the  crank-ease  by  the  forward 
motion  of  the  piston  and  ^compressed  ;  when  at  the  opening  of  the 
cylinder-port  at  the  end  of  the  impulse-stroke,  the  compressed  air 
is  injected  into  and  guided  to  the  head  of  the  cylinder  to  meet 
the  vaporized  oil  in  the  vaporizing  cone.  Compression  and  the 
heat  of  the  vaporizer  fire  the  charge  at  the  proper  moment. 
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NOVEL  KEROSENE  VAPORlklNO  METHOD 

A  novel  method  of  vaporizing  kerosene  and  other  low-grade 
fuels  is  outlined  at  Fig.  312.  Kerosene  is  kept  in  a  tight  tank 
or  reservoir.  Pressure  is  put  on  the  fuel  by  connecting  the  upper 
part  of  the  reservoir  with  the  engine  crank-case  and  interposing 
a  check-valve  V  in  the  pipe  between  them.  The  kerosene  is  drawn 
from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  and  passes  through  a  coil  C 
in  the  combuation  chamber,  where  it  is  turned  into  gas  or  vapor. 


Wia.  31'J. — Section  of  motor. 

While  the  engine  is  running  the  oil  is  heated  to  form  the  kerosene- 
vapor  in  the  coil  C  and  is  then  let  into  the  cylinder  through  the 
poppet-valve  P.  This  valve  P  is  moved  by  a  earn  in  such  a  way 
as  to  time  the  inlet  of  the  gas  a  little  later  than  the  completing 
of  the  exhaust  and  a  little  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  inlet 
of  fresh  air  from  the  crank-case.  Incidentally  the  engine,  like 
the  old  Day  engine  —  the  original  two-cycle  engine  uses  no  inlet- 
valve  to  the  crank-case,  but  uses  an  air-port  which  is  uncovered 
by  the  piston  at  the  highest  point  of  its  stroke. 

In  starting  up,  a  secondary  vaporizing  coil  S,  in  the  supply- 
pipe  outside  the  cylinder,  is  heated  by  a  blow-toreh.     This  coil  S 
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is  kept  heated  only  until  such  time  as  the  heat  from  the  explosions 
fiets  the  eoil  C  in  condition.  The  advantages  of  using  kerosene 
in  vapor  form  are  very  pronounced.  In  this  condition  it  makes 
a  perfect  mixture,  free  from  fine  drops  of  liquid.  Such  mixtures 
permit  of  much  higher  compression  and  much  higher  economy 
than  is  possible  with  oil  spurted  directly  into  the  cylinder.  A 
mixture  of  air  and  kerosene  "gas"  burns  without  depositing  soot. 
An  air  starter  supplies  air  through  a  poppet-valve  moved  by 
an  eccentric,  and  since  the  air  must  pass  through  a  check-valve 
before  reaching  the  piston,  it  follows  that  the  engine  changes 
automatically  from  the  air-starter  to  fuel-burning.  No  vapor  can 
reach  the  crank  chamber  from  the  vaporizing  coil  C,  as  the 
mechanically  operated  inlet-vapor  valve  P  is  closed  during  the 
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up-stroke  of  the  piston,  and  the  check-valve  V  prevents  vapor 
from  passing  to  the  crank-chamber  from  the  kerosene-tank.  The 
air-inlet  port  at  A  furnishes  sufficient  air  at  or  during  the  terminal 
of  the  up-stroke  of  the  piston.  The  air  for  starting  is  compressed 
in  a  small  cylinder  by  a  pump  operated  by  hand  or  in  multi- 
cylinder  motors  by  the  motor  for  storage. 

THE   MILLOT  OIL-ENGINE 

This  is   of  French   origin   and   has  some  novel    features   of 
construction.     The  oil,   which   is   kept   in   a  separate   reservoir. 


Fig.  314. — Petroleuni-eugiue  on  the  MiUot 
sy8tem ;  top  of  cylinder. 

comes  into  a  chamber  where  it  is  kept  at  a  constant  level.  The 
oil  which  is  drawn  into  the  engine  passes  through  a  spraying 
device  to  a  very  small  opening  which  compels  the  oil  to  spurt 
out  forcibly.  This  spraying  is  made  still  more  active  by  the  air 
coming  from  the  valve  C  (Pig.  314),  this  valve  being  opened  by 
the  suction  from  the  descent  of-  the  piston.  The  vaporized  oil 
arrives  by  the  opening  P  U  (Fig.  313),  in  the  gasifier  G,  which 
is  a  kind  of  cast-iron  bowl  kept  at  a  dark-red  heat  by  means  of 
an  oil-lamp  with  Bunsen  flame.  The  oil  in  vaporized  state  passes 
through  the  orifice  G  (Fig.  313)  into  the  compression  chamber 
and  then  into  the  cylinder.     At  the  end  of  the  induction  stroke^ 
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the  cylimier  and  the  combustion  chamber  are  filletl  with  a  mixture 
of  pas  and  air.  The  piston,  rising,  gives  a  high  compression  to 
this  mixture  as  it  can  occupy  a  volume  only  e<|ual  to  that  of  the 
compression  chamber.  The  pressure  of  the  mixture  striking  upon 
the  walls  of  the  gasifier'fi  {Fig.  314),  which  are  at  red  heat, 
determines  the  time  of  explosion.  After  a  few  minutes  of  running, 
the  heat  produced  by  explosion  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  walls  at 
red  heat  and  the  lamp  L  can  then  be  removed. 

The  governor  is  a  novel  feature  in  a  vertical  engine,  it  being 
of  the  inertia  type.     This  consists  of  a  stem  K,  fastened  to  the 


a  tbe  two-atroke  Ci'olt^ 

side  of  the  escapement,  which  is  pivoted  at  the  lower  end.  During 
normal  running,  the  pawl  is  held  by  a  spring  in  a  vertical 
position.  The  catch  C  has  an  oscillating  movement  given  it  by 
the  lever  Q,  which  is  driven  by  the  cam  R.  The  tension  of  the 
spring  which  holds  the  catch  is  such  that  the  inertia  of  the  weights 
0  0  ia  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  catch  from  following  this 
movement  when  the  engine  turns  at  its  normal  speed;  but  when 
this  passes  the  proper  limit,  the  inertia  of  these  weights  makes 
the  eatch   oscillate  and   leave  its  contact  with  the  stem  of   the 
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escapement.  Consequently  the  valve  F  is  not  raised  by  the 
escapement  and  there  is  no  exhaust,  the  cylinder  retaining  the 
products  of  combustion  from  the  preceding  explosion.  No  explosive 
mixture  is  drawn  in,  therefore,  and  no  ignition  can  be  produced 
so  that  the  motor  slows  down.  When  the  engine  reaches  its  normal 
speed,  the  governor  ceases  to  act  and  exhaust  commences  again. 

REPRESENTATIVE   HOT   BULB  ENGINES 

The  illustration  at  Fig.  315  conveys  a  fair  idea  of  the  general 
design  of  the  Anderson  oil-engine,  adapted  to  the  use  of  crude  oil 
as  it  comes  from  the  ground,  fuel  oil,  kerosene  or  distillate.  The 
engine  is  of  the  two-cycle  type,  thereby  giving  an  impulse  to  each 
revolution  of  the  shaft  —  this  insures  plenty  of  power  and  uniform 
speed.  It  is  simplified  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  there  being 
no  inlet  or  exhaust  valves,  cams,  shafts,  gears,  springs  or  electric 
sparking  devices.  The  carbon  found  in  all  low-grade  oil  is  con- 
sumed in  three  different  ways :  1.  By  excessive  heat.  2.  By  a  blast 
of  air  or  introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  combustion-chamber. 
3.  By  a  combination  of  these  two.  The  Anderson  oil  engine  has 
claims  covering  these  distinctive  principles,  both  as  to  method  and 
process.  The  highest  possible  degree  of  heat  is  maintained  in  the 
combustion-chamber  through  heat  of  combustion  and  compression, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  oil  is  atomized  to  promote  the  most  rapid 
and  perfect  combustion.  By  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  com- 
bustion-chamber, the  carbon  is  prevented  from  depositing  on  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  to  any  extent,  the  same  being  disintegrated 
and  blown  out  through  the  exhaust,  rendering  the  engine  free 
from  carbon  and  sticking.  It  is  not  of  the  high  compression  type 
of  engine,  the  compression  in  the  cylinders  averaging  about  75 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  ignition  is  effected  by  compression 
and  is  entirely  automatic.  Provision  is  made  for  a  kerosene  burner 
furnished  with  each  engine,  to  be  used  for  a  few  moments 
before  starting. 

The  lubricator  is  of  the  automatic  compression  oiler  type,  of 
large  capacity.  The  oil  for  this  purpose  is  forced  by  pressure  to 
all  parts  needing  lubrication,  while  the  engine  is  in  motion.  The 
governor  is  of  the  centrifugal  type,  absolutely  automatic  in  its 
action  —  operates  from  the  main  shaft  direct  without  any  belting 
or  extra  shaft,  graduating  the  charge  from  0  to  full  load.     The 
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speed  of  the  engine  can  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the  operator 
withont  stopping  same.  This  governor  instantaneously  variea 
the  fuel-oil  pump  stroke  to  suit  the  fuel  requirements  of  all 
changing  loads. 

The  Robey  engine  shown  at  Figs.  316  and  317  is  an  English 
design  working  very  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Anderson 
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as.it  is  a  two-cycle  type.  The  sectional  view  Fig.  316  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  very  clearly  and  also  makes  the  size  and 
location  of  the  cylinder  ports  clear.  The  other  view  presents  the 
method  of  mounting  the  engine  on  a  substantial  foundation  for 
stationary  work  and  outlines  the  very  simple  and  practical  design 
clearly.    The  fuel  is  injected  directly  into  the  hot  bulb. 

Beneath  the  injector  in  the  end  sectional  elevation  is  to  be 
seen  the  air-starting  valve.  Compressed  air,  however,  is  needed 
on  the  larger  models  only,  and  even  then  is  not  made  to  be 
operated  automatically  by  the  engine;  this  may  be  in  order  to 
avoid  the  use  of  a  cjam  or  eccentric,  which,  on  a  four-cycle  engine, 
would  be  a  matter  possessing  little  disadvantage,  but  on  a  two- 
cycle  engine  would  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
parts.  Introduction  of  compressed  air  is  effected  by  the  per- 
pendicular handle  after  the  engine  has  been  turned  to  starting 
position  and  must  be  operated  in  unison  with  the  movements  of 
the  flywheel,  a  performance  that  might  be  awkward  at  first,  but 
would  soon  become  easy.  On  the  larger  engines  water  injection 
is  employed  to  limit  the  temperature  of  the  combustion-chamber 
when  the  engine  is  working  under  full  load.  Unlike  most  hot 
bulb  engines,  the  water  is  not  sprayed  directly  into  the  bulb, 
but  is  fed  in  at  the  top  of  the  trunk  that  carries  the  scavenging 
air  to  the  cylinder.  The  amount  is  regulated  by  a  drip  feed  and 
needle  valve  in  the  pipe  that  carries  the  water  from  the  jacket 
to  the  nozzle  by  gravity  and  it  is  introduced  by  the  rush  of  the 
scavenging  air  into  the  cylinder.  In  other  engines  the  amount 
of  water  is  fed  by  pump  and  the  water  pumps  are  mounted  on 
the  same  plate  as  the  fuel  pumps  and  the  supply  is  obtained  from 
the  same  source,  cocks  allowing  it  to  be  directed  either  to  the 
pumps  or  dov\Ti  the  gravity  pipes. 

Jacket  cooling  water  is  circulated  by  a  pump  driven  by  an 
eccentric  near  the  fuel  pump  eccentric,  but  not  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  From  the  top  of  the  jacket  water  is  taken  to  the 
cooling  apparatus,  being  circulated  around  the  injector  on  its 
way,  thus  preventing  any  trouble  from  overheating  of  this  part. 
Care  has  been  taken  that  the  lubrication  of  the  piston  shall  be 
adequate,  there  being  four  leads  that  conduct  oil  to  various  parts 
of  the  circumference.  One  is  situated  in  the  path  of  travel  of 
the  gudgeon  and  so  keeps  this  important  bearing  supplied.    The 
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big  end  is  lubricated  by  oil  fed  to  a  centrifugal  ring  on  the  shaft. 
Piston  lubrication  ig  maintained  under  pressure  produced  by  a 
light  arm  attached  to  the  pump  eccentric  operating  the  oiler. 
1'be  simplicity  of  the  engine  is  a  particularly  commendable  feature, 
and  the  way  fuel,  water  injection  and  lubrication  all  vary  with 
the  load  automatically  is  worthy  of  notice, 

ECONOUY  OP  HOT  BULB  ENOINES 

The  marked  economy  of  the  hot  bulb  type  of  engine  is  clearly 
shown  by  comparing  the  figures  given  in  following  table.  The 
figure   given   for  gasoline  is  low,   as  are   the  items  of  cost  of 
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bituminous  coal.  In  view  of  the  marked  saving  shown  by  the  oil 
engine,  even  under  conditions  where  the  costs  of  gasoline  and  coal 
are  considerably  less  than  current  market  prices,  it  is  not  diflScult 
to  understand  why  this  power  producer  is  receiving  wider  applica- 
tion as  its  economy  becomes  better  known. 

TABLE  OP  POWER   COSTS 
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DEVICE  FOR  CONVERTING   CRUDE  OIL   TO  GAS 

In  Fig.  318,  and  following,  we  illustrate  one  of  the  later 
devices  for  generating  the  cheapest  of  power  fuels  yet  obtained 
from  fluidsj  or  their  vapors.  Crude  petroleum  has  become  directly 
subservient  to  the  requirement  for  power-fuel  in  explosive  motors 
by  an  evaporative  process  that  utilizes  all  its  available  properties 
and  at  the  same  time  allows  the  waste  tar  products  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  also  of  the  thorough  cleaning  of  the  evaporating 
surface  when  required.     The  generator  consists  of  a  chamber  of 
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two  compartments  separated  diagonally  by  a  partition  on  which 
projects  a  series  of  ribs  that  causes  the  oil  to  flow  in  a  ziz-zag 
course  down  the  surface  heated  by  the  exhaust  through  the 
chamber  beneath.  The  crude  oil  is  fed  at  the  top,  as  shown  in 
the  cuts;  the  vapor  is  drawn  to  the  motor  through  the  pipe  and 
small  chamber  around  the  exhaust-pipe  as  shown.  A  three-way 
cock  regulates  the  quantity  of  the  exhaust  required  for  evaporative 
effect  in  the  generator.  A  small  injection  of  gasoline  into  the 
air-pipe  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder  is  used  for  starting.  When 
the  generator  is  warmed  up  the  crude  oil  is  turned  on.  The 
governor  regulates  the  mixture-charge. 

THE  DIESEL  MOTOB      ' 

This  motor  is  an  innovation  upon  all  former  ideals  in  explosive 
power  and  indicates  the  **  Ultima  Thule''  of  explosive-motor 
compression,  and  possibly  the  limit  of  fuel  economy  in  this  type 
of  prime  movers.  The  late  Mr.  Diesel  had  attempted  to  realize, 
within  the  limitations  of  practice,  an  approach  to  the  conditions 
of  the  **Carnot  cycle"  by  the  production  of  a  motor  of  very  high 
thermal  efiSciency.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  result  it  was 
evident  that  a  much  higher  degree  of  compression  was  necessary 
than  that  used  in  existing  motors,  since  it  was  demanded  that  the 
charge  be  compressed  adiabatically  to  the  maximum  initial 
pressure  at  which  the  motor  wasi  to  be  operated,  this  pressure  not 
to  be  exceeded  by  the  gases  generated  during  the  combustion. 
Such  a  compression  would  naturally  produce  an  increase  in 
temperature  sufficient  to  ignite  the  combustible,  and  hence  it 
became  apparent  that  the  fuel  must  not  be  introduced  with  the 
air,  but  that  the  air  must  first  be  compressed  adiabatically  and 
that  the  fuel  must  then  be  introduced  and  burned  during  the 
out-stroke  of  the  piston  isothermally,  if  the  desired  cycle  was  to 
be  practically  realized. 

In  the  Diesel  motor  the  high  temperature  attained  by  the 
compression  of  the  air  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  ignition  of 
the  combustible,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  fuel  to  be  injected 
into  the  heated  air  for  its  ignition  and  combustion  to  take  place. 
In  his  theoretical  discussion  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Diesel  laid  down 
four  conditions  as  essential  to  the  realization  of  the  highest 
economy :  First,  that  the  combustion  temperature  must  be  attained 
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not  by  the  combustion,  and  during  the  same,  bat  before,  and 
independent  of  it,  by  the  compression  of  pnre  air.  Second,  that 
this  is  best  accomplished  by  deviating  from  the  pure  Camot  cycle 
to  the  extent  of  combining  two  of  the  stages  of  the  cycle,  and 
directly  compressing  the  air  adiabatically,  instead  of  first  isother- 
mally  from  two  to  four  atmospheres,  and  then   adiabatically  to 


I'm.  31S.— The  crude-oil  generator. 

thirty  or  forty  fold.  Third,  that  the  fnel  be  introduced  gradually 
into  the  compressed  air,  and  burned  with  little  or  no  increase  in 
temperature  during  the  period  of  combustion.  Fourth,  that  a 
considerable  surplus  of  air  be  present. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  conditions  that  a  motor  to  meet 
them,  although  operating  upon  the  so-called  "four-cycle"  prin- 
ciple, must  differ  essentially  from  engines  of  the  Otto  type,  and 
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it  was  to  realize  tliese  conditions  that  the  Diesel  motor  was 
designed.  In  general  construction  it  resembles  the  design  of  a 
vertical  gas-engine,  except  that  all  parts  are  built  to  stand  the 
high  pressure  employed  (Fig.  320).  In  the  Diesel  engine,  com- 
pression is  entirely  independent  o£  the  quality  of  the  fuel,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  fuel  is  introduced  tmtil  it  is  wanted 


Fio.  311). — Outside  view  of  generator, 

to  ignite.  Pure  air  alone  is  compressed,  and  therefore  the  intensity 
of  compression  is  limited  only  by  two  factors  —  the  ability  of  the 
mechanical  construction  to  withstand  the  stresses,  and  the  thermal 
possibilities  involved.  The  high  compression  produces  a  tempera- 
ture sufficient  to  cause  ignition  of  the  fuel,  and  this  ignition  takes 
place  as  soon  as  the  fuel  is  introduced  to  the  heated  atmosphere 
in  which  it  burns. 

The  working  cycle  is  as  follows:   On  one  down-stroke  the  main 
cylinder   is   completely  filled   with   pure   air,   the   next  up-stroke 
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compresses  this  to  about  thirty-five  atmospheres,  creating  a  tem- 
perature more  than  sufScient  to  ignite  the  fuel.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  next  down-stroke  the  fuel- valve  opens,  and  the  petroleum, 
atomized  by  passing  through  a  spool  of  fine  wire  netting,  is 
injected  during  a  predetermined  part  of  the  stroke  into  this  red- 
hot  air,  resulting  in  combustion  controlled  as  to  pressure  and 
temperature.  This  injection  is  made  possible  by  the  air  in  the 
starting-tank,  which  is  kept  by  the  small  air-pump  at  a  pressure 
some  five  or  ten  atmospheres  greater  than  that  in  the  main 
cylinder.  A  small  quantity  of  this  air  enters  with  the  fuel- 
charge,  which  it  atomizes  as  described.  When  the  motor  is 
running  at  full  load,  a  very  small  quantity  of  injected  air 
sufSces,  and  the  pressure  in  the  air-tank  steadily  rises.  At  half 
load,  with  less  fuel  injected,  more  air  passes  in.  For  this  reason, 
the  starting-tank  is  made  large  enough  to  equalize  these  differences, 
and  a  small  safety-valve  is  provided  on  the  air-pump. 

The  petroleum  is  pumped  into  the  fuel-valve  casing  by  a  small 
oil-pump  bolted  to  the  base-plate.  This  pump  is  arranged  to 
pump  a  fixed  maximum  quantity  of  petroleum.  A  by-pass  is 
provided  so  that  this  wholq  quantity,  or  any  portion  of  it,  can  be 
returned  to  the  supply- tank.  The  governor  controls  the  action  of 
this  by-pass  valve,  closing  it  just  long  enough  to  compel  the  exact 
quantity  of  the  fuel  required  to  pass  into  the  fuel- valve  casing. 
The  full  charge  of  air  being  always  supplied  for  complete  com- 
bustion, it  matters  not  whether  the  governor  permits  one  or  fifty 
drops  of  petroleum  to  enter  the  working  cylinder  at  each  motor- 
stroke,  and  the  combustion  is  always  complete.  To  stop  the  motor 
it  is  only  necessary  to  close  the  valve  which  admits  the  petroleum 
into  the  fuel-valve  casing.  The  valve-gear  consists  of  a  series  of 
cams  placed  on  a  shaft  joumaled  on  brackets  cast  on  the  cylinder. 
The  highest  eflBciency  indicated  has  been  found  to  be  thirty-seven 
per  cent,  at  full  load  and  forty-one  per  cent,  at  half  load,  with 
a  brake  eflBciency  at  full  load  of  twenty-seven  per  cent,  and  at 
half  load  nineteen  per  cent.  These  high  eflBciencies  are  probably 
due  to  perfect  combustion  under  high  pressure,  which  is  an 
essential  feature  of  this  motor. 

As  a  machine,  the  Diesel  engine  may  be  fully  as  frictionless 
as  a*  steam-engine,  and  recent  tests  of  a  Diesel  engine  have  shown 
that  this  is  the  case.     It  is  also  found  that  an  indicated  horse- 
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power  hour  can  be  got  for  about  0.32  pound  of  crude  oil  with  n 
calorific  capacity  of  about  19,000  b.  t.  u.,  and  this  points  to  a 
very  efficient  utilization  of  the  heat-value  of  the  fuel.  This  high 
efficiency  18  a  result  due  largely  to  the  high. compression  which 
is  possible  only  witli  the  Diesel  system  of  fuel  admission.  It  is 
also  partly  due  to  diminished  friction  and  diminished  jacket  losses. 


.  .TJ). — liitfniul  coiiHtnietloii  iif  lilpHel  HiuHoimrj-  power  plant. 
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The  future  improvement  of  internal-combustion  engines  lies  so 
much  along  the  lines  followed  by  Diesel  that  this  motor  may  be 
studied  to  good  advantage^  for  its  system  of  compression  removes 
the  most  serious  limitations  of  the  ordinary  motor,  and  in  weight 
of  combustible  per  unit  of  energy  output  its  record  is  far  ahead 
of  any  other  motor. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  very  interesting  discussion  on 
the  Diesel  engine  in  the  Sibley  Journal  of  Engineering  give  the 
results  of  actual  tests  and  other  pertinent  information  of  value: 

^'It  is  amazing  to  note  how  many  manufacturers  of  gas  and 
steam-engines  have  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  Diesel  engines, 
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Fig.  321. — Curve  showing  fuel  consumption  of  Diesel  engine. 

because  they  found  that  the  sale  of  suction-gas  producer  plants 
and  smaller  steam-engines  has  fallen  off  alarmingly  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  single-acting  four-cycle, 
single  or  multi-cylinder  Diesel  engine,  but  particularly  the  former, 
is  comparatively  simple  in  construction  and  operation.  It  does 
not  require  upkeep  and  attendance  of  boilers  or  gas  producers, 
and  its  cost,  compared  with  that  of  a  steam  or  gas  plant,  is  reason- 
able. It  can  be  installed  in  the  basements  of  buildings  below 
occupied  dwellings.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  actual  fuel  consumption  of  Diesel  engines  taken 
over  long  periods  of  operation  does  not  materially  exceed  the 
guaranteed  figures;  whereas,  in  gas  producer  and  steam  plants 
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this  excess  is  quite  considerable.  In  a  Diesel  plant  the  human 
element— the  skill  of  the  operator— has  much  less  inJluence  upon 
the  fuel  eeODoniy  than  in  a  steam  or  producer  gas  plant,  where 
everythinfi  depends  upon  the  efficiency  and  intelligence  of  fireman 
and  producer  attendant." 

"On  account  of  its  low  cost  and  preat  simplicity  and  variety 
of  fuels  which  can  be  utilized  the  enpines  are  being  used  and 
installed  for  various  purposes,  as  for  power  transmissions,  for 
operating  flimr  mills,  for  lighting  factories,  office  buildings,  de- 
partment stores,  and  for  electrical  works,  etc.    Lately  they  have 
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been  applied  to  the  production  of  power  where  new  and  additional 
equipment  is  found  necessary.  It  has  been  found  that  this  engine 
can  be  very  economically  maintained  as  a  reserve  for  relieving 
the  original  units  of  the  peaks  of  the  load  and  for  like  purposes." 

EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  DIESEL  ENGINE 

The  efficiency  of  this  type  of  engine  and  its  characteristics 
may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  results  of  a  test  on  a  typical 
Diesel  engine  doing  actual  work.  This  test  was  conducted  by 
A.  C.  Scott  at  the  Scott  Engineering  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  on  a 
225  horse-power  Diesel  engine;  the  following  data  have  been  ob- 
tained which  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  applicability  of 
this  engine  to  the  generation  of  power.  The  engine  tested  oper- 
ates on  the  four-stroke  cycle  Diesel  principle.  It  is  a  vertical 
three-cylinder  unit,  rated  at  225  net  brake  horse-power,  with 
allowance  for  power  necessary  to  drive  auxiliaries.  It  is  directly 
connected  to  a  Port  Wayne  200  K.  V^  A.,  three-phase,  sixty-cycle, 
2300-volt  generator  of  164  revolutions  per  minute.  The  auxil- 
iaries consist  of  one  belt-driven  three-stage  air  compressor;  one 
motor  for  driving  compressor,  25  horse-power;  and  one  exciter, 
10  K.  W.,  speed  850  revolutions  per  minute,  belt-driven  from  the 
engine. 

In  many  cases  the  air  compressors  for  the  starting  and  injec- 
,  tion  of  air  for  Diesel  engines  are  belted  from  the  crankshaft  of 
the  engine;  or  when  the  compressor  is  motor  driven,  the  power 
is  supplied  from  the  generator.  During  the  series  of  tests,  the 
power  for  the  compressor  was  furnished  from  an  outside  source. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  net  available  power  developed 
by  the  engine,  readings  were  taken  of  the  power  consumption  of 
the  motor  driving  the  compressor  and  a  deduction  made  from  the 
kilowatt  output  of  the  generator.  No  allowance  was  made  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  motor;  so  that  with  the  compressor  belted  to 
the  engine  shaft,  the  fuel  consumption  per  brake  horse-power  hour 
would  have  been  less  than  shown  in  the  results  given. 

FUEL  OIL  USED 

To  obtain  the  amount  of  fuel  oil  consumed  by  the  engine,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  weigh  the  oil  fed  to  the  fuel  pump,  where 
the  amount  of  oil  actually  fed  to  the  engine  cylinders  is  auto- 
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matically  controlled  by  the  governor,  and  varied  according  to  load 
requirements.  For  weighing  the  oil  a  15-gallon  tank  and  platform 
scale  were  used,  and  readings  were  taken  at  ten-minute  intervals. 
A  funnel  of  suflScient  capacity  was  installed  in  order  that  a  small 
amount  of  oil  might  be  stored  ahead  of  the  governor,  and  the 
weighing  tank  properly  refilled  with  oil.  The  oil  used  for  these 
tests  was  taken  from  regular  stock  in  ordinary  use  in  this  engine. 
Samples  of  oil  were  taken  periodically,  and  the  analysis  made 
upon  the  total  combined  samples.  The  analysis  of  the  fuel  oil  is 
given  below : 

British  Thermal  Units 18,986  per  pound  of  oil 

Specific  Gravity,  25.S  degrees  C.  to  27  de- 
grees C.  (78  degrees  F.  to  81  degrees 

F.) 0.8531 

Viscosity,  33.3  degrees  C.  (92  degrees  F.)  1.63 

Flash  Point 143.6  degrees  F. 

Burning  (Fire)  Point 181.4  degrees  F. 

Sulphur 0.2  per  cent. 

Water : Trace 

Free  Acid None 

The  cost  of  this  oil  was  $1.22  per  barrel  of  42  gallons,  de- 
livered; or  practically  2.9  cents  per  gallon.  The  instruments 
used  in  making  the  tests  were  all  calibrated  before  using  and 
due  corrections  made  in  the  figures  obtained.  A  water  rheostat 
was  found  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  adjustment  of  all  loads. 
Six  tests,  each  of  three  hours'  duration,  were  made  with  load 
changed  for  each  hour  period  as  follows : 

Test  Nos.  12  3  4  5  6 

Net  B.  H.  P.        2.25      49.7      111.39      162.97      219.63      245.62 

FUEL   CONSUMPTION 

The  fuel  consumption  for  these  various  loads  was  in  each 
instance  obtained  from  an  average  of  the  readings  taken  at  ten- 
minute  intervals  on  the  generator  and  the  motor,  and  the  records 
of  oil  used  also  taken  every  ten  minutes.  Fig.  321  is  a  curve 
showing  in  pounds  the  fuel  oil  consumed  per  net  B.  H.  P.  hour 
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at  the  various  loads.  Test  No.  1  is  not  included  in  this  curve,  as 
it  was  practically  a  no-load  test.  This  curve  was  plotted  by  tak- 
ing the  average  readings  of  output  of  the  generator  at  the  switch- 
board, corrected  for  the  previously  ascertained  generator  eflSciency 
at  the  given  load.  From  this  was  subtracted  the  actual  kilowatt 
in-put  to  tiie  motor  and  the  resulting  figure  reduced  to  brake  horse- 
power. It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  curve,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  oil  per  brake  horse-power  hour  increases  but  very  little 
when  the  output  is  decreased  from  full  load  to  about  half  load. 
At  full  load  the  fuel  consumed  was  0.441  pound  per  brake  horse- 
power hour.  When  running  at  practically  half  load,  the  fuel 
consumed  was  0.482  pound  per  brake  horse-power  hour,  or  about 
6.8  gallons  per  hundred  net  brake  horse-power  hours.  At  quarter 
load  the  engine  consumed  10.8  gallons  of  oil  per  hundred  net 
brake  horse-power  hours.'' 

LARGE  DIESEL  ENGINES 

**  Owing  to  the  steady  application  of  its  power,  the  lack  of 
vibration,  comparative  noiselessness,  reliability,  and  to  the  small 
space  which  it  occupies,  the  Diesel  engine  has  become  an  almost 
ideal  engine  for  marine  work  where  oil  may  be  had  at  nominal 
prices.  An  idea  of  the  ease  with  which  a  Diesel  engine  may  be 
controlled  may  be  had  from  experiments  run  with  the  British 
motor  ship  Eavestone.  This  vessel  is  a  ship  of  4310  tons  displace- 
ment recently  built  by  Sir  Raylton  Dixon  Co.,  Ltd.  The  800 
horse-power  Diesel  engine  was  largely  built  and  installed  by  Bich- 
ardsons,  Westgarth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Harthpool.  She  was  capable 
of  doing  somewhat  over  nine  knots.  The  action  of  ihie  engines 
was  very  remarkable;  they  were  reversed  from  full  ahead  to 
actually  running  astern  in  from  nine  to  ten  seconds,  and  this 
without  any  haste;  in  fact,  with  intentional  deliberation.  It  was 
stated  that  the  reversal  had  actually  been  completed  in  the  re- 
markable time  of  six  seconds.  Observations  showed  that  it  only 
took  about  three  seconds  from  the  ringing  of  the  telegraph  till 
the  engine  was  actually  running  ahead,  the  gear  being  already  in 
the  'ahead'  position.  Units  of  this  character  have  been  built  for 
tnarine  service  up  to  about  2000  horse-power,  single-acting 
type." 
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SMALL   DIESEL  ENGINES 


That  the  Diesel  engine,  or  similar  type  of  heavy-oil  motor,  will 
be  generally  adopted  for  large  power  yachts  there  can  now  be  no 
doubt,  as  the  extra  accommodation  and  additional  cruising  range, 
as  compared  with  steam,  are  too  important  to  be  overlooked  by 
yachtsmen,  while  economy  and  safety  make  this  power  far  more 
desirable  than  gasoline  machinery.  But  whether  the  Diesel  will 
ever  be  within*  the  reach  of  the  small-boat  owner  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer.  It  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that 
there  are  already  six  Diesel  yachts  afloat,  of  which  four  are  under 
50  horse-power,  and  that  eight  more  are  under  construction.  The 
latter,  however,  range  •  in  powers  up  to  2000  horse-power.  The 
present  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  more  general  adoption  is, 
of  course,  the  heavy  <50st  of  such  machinery;  but  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  large  amount  of  experimental  work  which  the  makers 
had  in  connection  with  the  first  engines.  If  there  is  a  wide  market 
for  them  it  should  be  possible  to  systemize  the  construction  and 
to  turn  out  large  numbers  at  a  cost  that  should  not  be  much  above 
the  prices  of  first-class  gasoline  motors.  If  the  small  Diesel  engines 
are  built  non-reversible  and  supplied  with  reverse  gears,  then 
much  of  the  constructional  expense  will  be  eliminated.  Making* 
the  engine  directly  reversible  is  one  of  the  expensive  features  of 
the  construction. 

Semi-Diesel,  or  hot-bulb  oil-engines,  are  being  considerably 
adopted  for  power  yachts,  but  the  objection  of  the  yacht  owner 
to  this  class  of  motor  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  blow-lamp 
for  starting  purposes,  also  when  running  slowly,  while  only  paraf- 
fin and  the  lighter  residual  oils,  such  as  gas-oil,  can  be  used; 
whereas  the  Diesel  type  can  use  practically  any  heavy  oil  fuel 
when  necessary,  so  an  owner  can  be  sure  of  obtaining  fuel  of  some 
kind  at  every  port. 

There  are  already  two  small  successful  Diesels  in  use,  one  of 
6  horse-power  being  installed  in  the  Elbe  motor  Light-ship 
Burgermeister  O'Swald,  driving  an  air  compressor  at  600  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  It  was  built  by  Sulzer  Bros,  of  Winterthur 
and  is  of  the  four-stroke  type.  The  other  of  5  horse-power  is 
illustrated  at  Pig.  323,  and  was  built  at  Dr.  Diesel's  own  Munich 
works.     Its  bore  is  116  mm.,  by  150  mm.  stroke,  and  its  rated 
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power  is  developed  at  600  revolutioDB  per  miDute.  At  828  revolu- 
tions per  minute  as  much  as  7.65  borse-power  is  developed,  the 
fuel  cODsumptioD  being  0.555  pints  per  B.  H.  P.  The  normul 
load  consumption  is  0.498  pints.    The  oil  used  was  Galician  resid- 
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ual  of  .865  specific  gravity  with  a  heat  value  of  19,850.  An  engine 
like  this  only  costs  2  cents  per  hour  to  run  at  full  load,  so  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  at  this  low  power  the  Diesel  is  economical. 

CROSS  SEMI-DIESEL  ENGINES 

The  views  at  Pigs.  324  and  325  show  the  construction  of  the 
Cross  semi-Diesel  or  hot-bulb  engine  very  clearly.  The  end  sec- 
tional view  of  one  of  the  lai^r  models  shows  the  disposition  of 
the  parts  and  outlines  the  valve  arrangement  as  well  as  other 
related  parts.  The  longitudinal  sectional  drawing  at  Fig.  323 
depicts  the  form  adapted  for  marine  use,  fitted  with  a  hand- 
starting  crank  carried  on  a  suitable  support  attached  to  the  front 
end  of  the  engine.  The  motion  of  the  hand  crank  is  imparted  to 
the  crankshaft  by  chain  connection.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
grouping  of  the  four  oil  supply  pumps  at  the  front  end  and  the 
method  of  operating  them  by  cams  at  the  front  end  of  the  cam- 
shaft. The  engine  operates  on  the  four-cycle  principle  and  fol- 
lows conventional  practice.  The  cylinders  are  individual  castings, 
the  crankshaft  •  is  a  five-bearing  four-throw  type.  A  fiy wheel  is 
provided  to  insure  smooth  running  and  easy  starting  by  the  hand 
crank.  Starting  torches  are  used  to  heat  the  cylinder  head  to  a 
point  where  the  highly  compressed  charge  will  explode. 

LARGE  DIESEL   MARINE  ENGINE 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  an  article  describing 
the  power  plant  of  a  typical  oil-engine  ship,  the  Fordo7iian,  that 
appeared  in  '*Gas  Review'': 

The  Fordonian  was  built  by  the  Clyde  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  Canadian  Inter- 
lake  Line,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  for  carrying  grain  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  boat  is  propelled  by  a  two-stroke  cycle  Diesel  oil- 
engine. The  boat  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  forty-two 
feet  six  inches  beam,  sixteen  feet  ten  inches  moulded  depth  Lo 
the  main  deck  and  twenty-six  feet  six  inches  to  the  awning  deck. 
The  Fordonian  has  a  two-foot  frame  pitch,  and  a  dead  weight 
carrying  capacity  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  tons  on  six- 
teen feet  six  inches  draft.  The  draft  on  service  is  restricted 
to  fourteen  feet  and  the  dead  weight  capacity  is  two  thousand 
two  hundred  tons.     She  is  built  to  Lloyd  s  highest  class. 
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The  main  propelling  engine  shown  at  Pig.  326  is  a  four-cylinder 
two-stroTce  cycle  single-acting  Carels  type  of  Diesel  oil-engine. 
The  cylinder  dimensions  are  eighteen  and  one-tenth  inches  in 
diameter  by  thirty-two  and  one-quarter  inches  stroke  and  the  engine 
runs  normally  at  about  one  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
propeller  is  eleven  feet  in  diameter  by  nine  feet  pitch.  The  bed- 
plate is  of  cast  iron  and  is  of  the  usual  marine  design,  having  a 
flat  bottom  and  being  supported  in  the  center  as  well  as  at  the 
sides.  This  design  contrasts  with  that  evolved  by  many  continental 
makers,  who  prefei*  the  bed-plate  supported  at  the  sides  only, 
with  the  cross-members  of  deep  box  section  carrying  the  main 
bearings,  which  have  forced  lubrication.  This  last  method  has 
advantages,  but,  as  will  be  described  later,  the  Fordonian  has  not 
a  forced  system  of  lubrication.  The  columns  of  the  engine  are 
of  the. usual  box  section,  bolted  rigidly  together  at  the  top,  and 
are  very  thick,  to  withstand  the  tension  stresses  consequent  upon 
the  high  pressures  of  the  Diesel  cycle.  These  tend  to  give  great 
rigidity ;  the  engine  runs  entirely  free  from  vibration.  With  this 
design  of  support  the  bed-plate  must  be  strong  to  take  the  bending 
stresses  between  the  column  feet  and  the  main  bearings. 

The  cylinders  have  separate  liners  pressed  in,  and  the  liners 
have  exhaust  ports  round  the  whole  of  their  periphery,  and 
communicate  with  an  exhaust  belt  of  large  cross-sectional  area 
running  round  the  cylinder.  The  water  spaces  are  large,  as  the 
elevation  of  the  cylinder  shows,  and  ribs  are  cast  on  the  inside 
of  the  cylinder  to  aid  water  circulation  and  to  give  to  the  cylinder 
wall  strength  to  resist  the  direct  pull  passing  through  it.  On  each 
cylinder  there  are  six  bolted  doors,  of  about  nine  inches  diameter, 
permitting  of  ready  inspection  and  cleaning  of  the  water-cooling 
spaces.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  lantern-ring, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  joint  between  the  cylinder  and  liner 
water-tight,  and,  further,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  cylinder  gases 
into  the  engine  room,  which  would  be  a  serious  drawback  with 
an  open  engine.  Any  leakage  of  gases  goes  into  an  annular 
chamber,  which  is  connected  to  the  scavenging  pump  suction,  and 
is  thus  kept  at  a  pressure  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
means  is  eflBcient  to  insure  an  engine  room  free  from  gases,  although 
necessitating  a  long  piston.  The  cylinder  head  is  of  cast  steel, 
to  gain  the  necessary  strength,  and  has  large  cooling-water  spaces. 
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with  seven  valve  openings ;  one  fuel,  four  scavenging,  one  starting 
air,  and  one  safety.  It  is  probable  that  at  an  early  date  such 
covers  will  be  made  of  cast  iron. 

The  piston  of  the  Carels  engine  is  in  two  pieces.  The  top 
piece  is  carried  by  a  shoulder  on  the  piston  rod,  and  the  bottom 
piece,  or  shroud,  is  carried  at  its  bottom  by  another  shoulder  on 
the  piston  rod.  The  forming  of  the  piston  in  two  pieces  makes  for 
simple  castings,  and  when  the  high  temperatures  are  considered, 
this  is  a  desirable  end.  Water  cooling  is  adopted  for  the  piston, 
and  the  water  is  circulated  by  the  action  of  the  plungers,  as  shown, 
as  opposed  to  the  system  of  walking  pipes.  The  piston  in  this 
engine  ran  cool  on  trial,  and  the  stresses  due  to  temperature 
would  thereby  be  minimized.  Moreover  this  advantage  makes  it 
possible  to  reduce  clearances,  consequent  upon  the  large  expansions 
due  to  the  high  temperature,  and  there  is  thus  less  chance  of 
losing  compression. 

The  arrangem^t  of  the  engine  into  two  units  of  two  cylinders 
each  permits  of  a  two-piece  crankshaft  in  interchangeable  halves, 
of  the  vertical  spiral  drive  for  the  valve  gear  being  taken  from  the 
center  of  the  engine,  and  also  of  the  scavenging  pumps  being 
driven  from  the  two  center  crossheads  by  links,  as  with  the  air 
pump  of  steam-engines.  The  dimensions  of  the  double-acting 
scavenging  air  pumps  are  twenty-seven  and  one-quarter  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  twenty-three  and  one-half  inch  stroke,  and  give 
thus  a  ratio  of  free  combustion  air  taken  into  the  main  cylinders 
of  one  and  sixty-five  one-hundreths,  which  is  higher  than  the 
usual  practice.  The  pressure  of  the  scavenging  air  is  three  pounds 
per  square  inch.  There  are  four  valves  in  the  cylinder  head  for 
the  inlet  of  the  scavenging  air  to  cope  with  the  large  volume  of 
low-pressure  air  used  in  the  engine.  This  combination  of  large 
volume  of  scavenging  air,  a  large  reservoir,  and  four  valves  in  thie 
cylinder  head,  makes  for  good  combustion  and  a  clean  exhaust. 
The  scavenging  pumps  are  controlled  by  two  piston  valves  worked 
by  slipping  eccentrics  driven  from  the  aft  part  of  the  two  piece 
interchangeable  built-up  crankshaft,  and  the  change  of  angular 
position  permitted  by  the  slipping  of  the  eccentric  on  the  crank- 
shaft, automatically  reserves  the  scavenging  pump  piston  valves. 
The  scavenging  air  is  led  by  cast  iron  pipes  from  the  valves  to  a 
built-up  three-sixteenths  inch  lap-riveted  steel  plate  reservoir  run- 
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ning  along  the  cylinder  top  and  supplying  the  four  scavenging 
valves  on  each  cylinder. 

The  exhaust  is  led  down  by  bent  cast  iron  pipes  from  the 
cylinder  belt  to  the  main  exhaust  pipe  running  along  the  engine 
to  the  cast  iron  silencer.  These  bends  have  internal  water  injection, 
and  the  silencer  is  also  internally  water  cooled  and  is  of  the  cascade 
design.  This  very  effectively  silences  the  exhaust,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  the  combustion  of  the  engine  at  the  overboard  exhaust, 
since  the  water  must  cleanse  unbumt  products.  The  exhaust  is  led 
overboard  under  the  counter.  The  funnel  is  for  the  exhaust  gases 
from  the  donkey  boiler.  Separate  leads  are  provided  from  the 
water  cooling  pumps  worked  oflf  the  links  driving  the  scavenging 
pumps,  and  cocks  are  provided  on  all  these  leads  to  regulate 
independently  the  amount  of  cooling  water  supplied  to  each  part. 
The  temperature  of  this  cooling  water  may  be  felt,  as  there  are 
open  discharges  into  the  funnels  leading  to  the  bilges.  These  open 
discharges  can  clearly  be  seen,  beside  the  engine  columns,  in  the 
illustration. 

The  system  of  lubrication  is  interesting.  For  the  main  bearing, 
solidified  oil  is  used ;  for  the  crank-pin  bearings  the  ordinary  drip 
feed  suffices.  The  bearing  pressures  for  the  main  and  crank-pin 
bearings  are  respectively  about  three  hundred  pounds  and  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  square  inch.  For  lubricating  oil  a 
forcing  pump  is  attached  to  each  crosshead,  and  worked  by  the 
swing  of  each  connecting-rod,  as  shown.  This  system  of  lubrication 
permits  of  an  open  crank  case,  and  the  bottom  end  bearings  can 
always  be  easily  felt  by  the  engineer  on  watch.  There  are  two 
guides  for  each,  such  being  Messrs.  Cards'  practice  for  oil-engines.. 
The  piston  is  lubricated  by  four  MoUerup  lubricators,  which  force 
the  oil  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder ;  there  are  four  inlets 
to  the  cylinder,  and  they  are  arranged  to  enter  on  the  fore  and  aft 
and  athwartship  center  lines. 

As  already  enumerated,  there  are  seven  valves  and  an  indicator 
cock  in  the  cylinder  covers.  These  valves  are  operated  in  the  usual 
way  by  cams  and  cam  levers.  The  fuel  valve  has  a  rotary,  and 
not  a  reciprocating,  gland;  this  makes  for  tightness.  The  levers 
are  of  cast  steel.  The  cams  are  of  hardened  cast  iron,  and  the  cam- 
shaft is  driven  from  the  crankshaft  by  a  helical  gearing  through 
a  vertical  shaft,  with  cast  iron  helical  wheels  and  pinions. 
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Reference  to  Pigs.  1  and  2,  diagrammatical  sketches  of  the 
valve  gear  at  Pig,  327,  will  make  the  valve  gear  and  the  reversing 
and  maneuvering  mechanism  quite  clear.  There  are  two  shafts 
running  fore  and  aft  at  the  cylinder  tops,  and  supported  1^ 
brackets  to  the  cylinder  body  in  the  usual  way.  The  outer  shaft  A 
is  the  maneuvering  shaft,  and  to  it  are  keyed,  firstly,  cams  B  for 
operating  the  fuel  pump's  suction  valves  by  means  of  the  bell  crank 
lever  C  and  rod  D,  as  seen  in  figure  1 ;  and,  secondly,  the  cams  E, 
Pig.  2,  which  serve  to  regulate  the  amount  of  lift  of  the  fuel  and 
starting  air  valves  F  and  0  respectively,  and  also  to  lift  and  replace 


the  inter-starting  and  int«r-£uel  levers  from  off  the  main  cams  S. 
Loose  upon  this  shaft  there  are  two  inter-starting  and  inter-fuel 
levers  Y  for  each  cylinder. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  reversing  mechanism 
and  its  operation,  there  are  two  scavenging  cams  /  operating  the 
four  scavenging  valves  J  and  these  are  reversed  by  turning  the 
camshaft  through  approximately  thirty  degrees  by  extending  the 
driving  vertical  shaft  by  means  of  a  compressed  air  servo-motor. 
It  must  clearly  be  understood  that  the  scavenging  cams  do  not 
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move  fore  and  aft.  There  are  two  fuel  cams  and  two  starting  air 
cams  to  each  cylinder,  and  the  cams  E,  by  means  of  the  roller- 
raising  lever,  lift  the  inter-starting  and  inter-fuel  lever  Y  from  off 
the  cam  upon  which  it  has  been  working.  Then  the  maneuvering 
shaft  is  moved  longitudinally,  and  the  inter-starting  and  inter- 
fuel  levers  are  brought  into  line  with  the  fuel  or  starting  air  cam 
for  the  required  direction  of  rotation.  Further  rotation  of  the 
maneuvering  shaft  rotating  cams  E  —  the  inter-starting  and  the 
inter-fuel  valve  levers  are  loose  upon  this  shaft— causes  the  inter- 
fuel  and  inter-starting  air  levers,  of  bronze,  to  descend  upon  the 
requisite  cam.  Still  further  rotation  of  the  maneuvering  shaft 
and  its  cams  E  actuates  the  wedge-piece  L  through  a  roller  and 
spindle,  and  so  first  causes  the  opening  of  the  starting  air  valve. 
Starting  air  is  thus  admitted  to  all  four  cylinders,  and  then  for  two 
cylinders  a  rotation  of  the  maneuvering  shaft  cams,  actuating  now 
the  wedge-piece  £r,  causes  the  starting  air  to  be  gradually  cut  out 
and  the  fuel  to  be  gradually  cut  in. 

The  fuel  pumps,  of  which  there  are  four,  one  for  each  cylinder, 
are  operated  by  eccentrics  from  the  camshaft,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  the  fuel  oil  is  being  cut  into  the  first  two  cylinders  the  cams 
shown  at  B  operate  through  bell  crank  levers,  and  so  control  the 
suction  valves  of  the  fuel  pumps,  and  fuel  oil  is  thus  delivered  to 
the  cylinder.  After  the  two  cylinders  are  firing,  the  further  rota- 
tion of  the  maneuvering  shaft  causes  exactly  the  same  cycle  for  the 
other  two  cylinders,  and  all  cylinders  will  then  be  running  on  fuel. 
The  working  of  the  valve  gear,  the  exact  relationship  between  the 
camshaft,  maneuvering  shaft,  and  cam  levers  can  well  be  under- 
stood from  reference  to  the  drawings  herewith.  The  action  of  the 
wedge-piece  is  obvious,  and  the  spring  which  controls  it  is  shown. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fuel  and  starting  air  cam  levers  are  in 
two  pieces,  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of  the  valves.  The  scaveng- 
ing air  valve  gear  is  also  clearly  shown,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  four  scavenging  valves  are  operated  will  be  readily  understood. 

The  feature  about  this  interesting  valve  gear  is  the  wedging 
action  whereby  the  starting  air  is  gradually  cut  out  and  the  fuel 
oil  gradually  cut  in.  This  gives  an  even  turning  moment  all  the 
time.  At  the  commencement  the  air  pressure,  eight  hundred  pounds 
to  one  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch,  insures  that  there  is  a 
large  starting  torque;  further,  the  design  of  the  starting  valve 
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mechanism  necessarily  gives  that  large  starting  torque  at  all  posi- 
tions of  the  cranks,  and  the  wedge  action  makes  for  an  even  turn- 
ing moment  throughout  the  period  of  engine  acceleration.  There 
is  no  shock  due  to  the  air  being  suddenly  cut  off  and  the  fuel 
suddenly  cut  in.  It  is  a  gradual  process,  the  one  merging  into 
the  other. 

The  control  of  the  engine  is  by  means  of  one  wheel  and  two 
levers  on  the  starting  platform;  one  lever,  X,  (see  Fig.  326) 
controls  the  compressed  air  engine,  which  gives  the  camshaft  its 
angular  displacement  by  raising  or  lowering  the  vertical  driving 
shaft,  and  also  gives  the  maneuvering  shaft  its  fore  and  aft  move- 
ment. The  other  lever,  W,  controls  the  fuel.  The  wheel  F,  oper- 
ated by  hand,  gives  the  maneuvering  shaft  its  rotary  motion.  As 
seen  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  the  cams  upon  the  maneuvering  shaft  act 
upon  the  suction  valves  of  the  fuel  oil  pump.  Hand  control  is  also 
provided  by  the  handle  on  the  column,  which  actuates  a  shaft  run- 
ning fore  and  aft  on  the  engine,  and  so  sets  all  the  fuel  pump  suc- 
tion valves.  The  small  dial  seen  above  the  hand  wheel  indicates 
the  position  of  the  valve  gear.  Although  compressed  air  is  used,  as 
stated,  for  actuating  the  vertical  shaft,  causing  the  angular  rotation 
of  the  camshaft  and  the  rotation  and  displacement  of  the  maneu- 
vering shaft,  hand  gear,  in  emergency  may  be  used  —  viz.,  wheel  T. 

THE   GARDNER   100   H.  P.   DIESEL  ENGINE 

The  following  description  of  a  typical  high  speed  engine  of  the 
Diesel  pattern  is  reproduced  in  part  from  a  descriptive  article  in 
"Internal  Combustion  Engineering"  and  the  drawings  were  also 
made  or  adapted  from  the  illustrations  accompanyitig  the  discus- 
sion. The  vertical  end  section  or  front  view  is  given  at  Fig.  328, 
and  the  longitudinal  part  section  Fig.  329  makes  clear  the  details 
not  outlined  in  other  view. 

This  being  a  high-speed  engine,  the  enclosed  type  of  crankpit 
has  been  employed.  The  cylinders  are  cast  independently,  each 
with  its  own  jacket  and  walls,  and  not  fitted  with  liners,  and  the 
crowns  are  detachable.  From  the  four  cylinders  of  10  in.  diameter, 
with  a  piston  stroke  of  8  ins.,  and  at  a  speed  of  500  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  power  measures  about  100  H.  P.  on  the  shaft.  Rela- 
tively the  stroke  is  very  short,  which  ordinarily  is  not  accounted 
an   advantage  in  Diesel  design,  because  it   entails  for  a  given 
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cylinder  capacity  a  larger  area  of  combustion  chamber  surface,  and 
therefore  greater  radiation  during  maximum  heat.  On  a  high- 
speed engine,  however,  the  increments  of  heat  succeed  each  other  so 
rapidly  that  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  cooling  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  and  for  this  reason  the  bore-stroke  ratio  adopted 
in  this  first  Gardner-Diesel  design  has  probably  advantageously 
influenced  the  protracted  running  of  the  engine.  Greater  thermal 
eflSciency  could  have  been  gained  with  a  long-stroke  engine,  but  it 
might  have  spoilt  the  freedom  from  heat  troubles  which  this  motor 
has  enjoyed.  There  is  also  another  factor  which  enters  into  con- 
sideration. Clearance  varies  with  the  bore-stroke  ratio,  and  the 
greater  clearance  gives  a  better  disposition  of  combustion  space  in 
so  far  as  the  distribution  of  the  injected  fuel  is  concerned.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  the  shorter  stroke  suffers  by  comparison. 
But  when  all  is  weighed  and  compromised,  and  when  it  is  not  for- 
gotten that  reliability  is  the  prime  factor  of  an  engine's  value,  the 
judiciousness  of  the  10.8  bore-stroke  ratio  is  apparent  in  the  case 
of  a  running  motor  turning  at  500  revolutions  per  minute.  With 
the  larger  diameter  there  is  more  space  for  the  valves  in  the  crown, 
and  with  high  engine  speeds  a  considerable  difference  is  made  by 
the  size  of  the  valves.  Wire-drawing  at  the  inlet  means  less  air  for 
combustion,  and  a  strangled  exhaust  has  an  equally  bad  effect,  the 
combination  of  the  two  resulting  in  a  lower  mean  effective  pressure. 
An  upper  and  a  lower  casting  constitute  the  crankcase.  The 
lower  piece  is  bedplate  and  oil-tray,  the  outflow  of  the  forced 
lubrication  through  the  bearings  being  drained  to  a  sump  below 
the  compressor  crank,  in  line  with  which  is  the  force  pump  for  the 
oil.  The  barrel  of  this  pump  is  cast  in  the  bedplate  .outside  the 
crankcase,  and  the  plunger  is  worked  by  a  rocking  lever  pinned  in 
a  boss  on  the  inspection  door  of  the  compressor  line.  It  is  thus  in 
a  very  accessible  position.  A  cushion  dome  is  fitted  on  the  delivery 
side,  and  the  main  feed  is  carried  straight  along  the  crankcase  to 
supply  the  five  branches  for  the  main  bearings,  from  which  a 
portion  of  the  oil  passes  through  the  drilled  crankshaft  and  rods  to 
the  big-ends  and  gudgeon-ends.  On  the  main  feed  there  is  an 
adjustable  bye-pass  which  enables  the  oil  pressure  to  be  set  as 
desired,  by  shunting  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  the  lubricant 
directly  into  the  pit,  and  the  oil-pressure  gauge  is  handily  fitted 
just  above  the  by-pass  valve.   This  external  oil-piping  is  properly 
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fitted,  which  is  not  so  generally  practiced  as  it  should  be ;  each  Tee 
is  formed  with  a  lug  for  bolting  to  the  crankcase.  Both  at  the 
eompressor  end  and  at  the  governor  end  the  forced  lubrication  is 
used,  and  no  sight  feeds  or  mechanical  lubricator  are  used  at  all. 
For  the  smearing  of  the  cylinder  walls  the  oil  thrown  from  the  big- 
ends  is  relied  upon,  and  this  proves  quite  satisfactory.  The  amount 
so  flung  on  the  walls  is  of  course,  considerably  less  than  is  thrown 
up  by  a  splash  lubrication  system,  and  apparently  is  just  the  right 
quantity  in  this  case,  for  no  trouble  occurs  through  any  passage  of 
oil  past  the  rings.  Did  the  arrangements  leave  anything  to  be 
desired,  it  is  sure  that  an  alteration  would  have  speedily  been 
effected.  As  it  is,  the  absence  of  special  cylinder  oiling  devices  tends 
towards  considerable  simplification  on  an  engine  of  these  restricted 
dimensions.  It  may  be  interposed  here  that  the  swinging  links  which 
operate  the  oil  pump  are  paired  with  a  similar  couple  intended  to 
drive  the  water  pump  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  crankcase,  both 
sets  being  attached  to  the  connecting-rod  of  the  compressor.  As 
depicted  in  the  illustrations,  the  engine  is  running  without  the 
water  pump,  the  circulation  being  provided  from  the  factory  mains. 

Through  bolts  carry  the  operating  stresses  from  the  cylinders  to 
the  webs  of  the  main  bearings,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  crank- 
case can  therefore  be  liberally  supplied  with  doors  on  both  sides. 
One  of  these  carries  an  oil-filling  funnel  for  the  replenishment  of 
the  lubricating  supply.  The  casing  of  the  compressor  line  is  formed 
integrally  with  the  main  crankcase,  but  the  governor  gearing  and 
mechanism  is  separately  enclosed  by  sections  which,  however,  bolt 
up  to  the  main  case,  and  thus  virtually  become  part  of  the  chief  oil 
chamber.  Through  the  inspection  doors  easy  access  is  obtained  to 
the  main  bearings  and  big  ends,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  to 
the  pit  to  get  the  pistons  out  by  these  means.  The  main  bearings 
and  big-end  bearings  are  lined  with  white  metal,  but  a  phosphor- 
bronze  bush  is  employed  for  the  gudgeon  eyes. 

Through  the  horizontal  disposition  of  the  starting  valves  the 
mechanism  associated  with  the  cams  bears  an  uncommon  aspect.  In 
a  certain  measure  it  is  reminiscent  of  some  of  the  high-speed  prac- 
tice of  Louis  Nobel,  and  it  recalls  also  an  arrangement  favored  by 
a  couple  of  American  firms.  The  advantage  of  it  is  twofold;  it 
removes  from  the  crown  one  of  the  valve-pockets  which  are  so 
difficult  to  cast  with  proper  water-spacing  all  around  when  the 
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head  is  of  small  size,  and  it  makes  a  better  job  of  the  rocker-shaft 
with  steadier  rockers  on  account  of  the  extra  width  of  bearings 
that  can  be  provided.  Against  it  there  is  an  extra  layshaft  and 
the  added  links  which  join  to  the  eccentric  mounting  of  the  fuel- 
valve  rockers.  For  the  smaller  sizes  of  Diesel  engines  the  balance 
of  advantages  seems  to  lie  with  the  horizontal  starting  valves.  To 
the  main  couple  of  advantages  cited  above  there  attach  certain 
corollary  advantages.  Accessibility  profits  by  the  absence  of  these 
valves  from  the  crown,  not  only  directly  by  reason  of  the  lesser 
valve-gear  overhead,  but  also  indirectly  by  removal  of  the  air-pipe 
to  a  less  crowded  position  on  the  engine.  Starting  is  also 
accomplished  in  a  more  straightforward  manner,  there  being  a 
single  lever  for  getting  the  engine  under  way,  whereas  with  the 
ordinary  differential  mounting  of  fuel-valve  rockers  and  starting- 
rockers,  .there  is  on  stationary  engines  almost  without  exception  a 
separate  handle  on  each  cylinder,  which  entails  climbing  about. 
Land  engines  generally  are  arranged  to  start  with  air  admitted  to 
only  one-half  of  the  number  of  cylinders  —  or  in  the  case  of  a 
three-cylinder  engine  two  throws  are  most  often  fixed  for  air  power. 
The  single  handle  is  very  convenient.  It  notches  in  a  sector  and 
puts  the  starting  valves  into  or  out  of  action  by  the  angular  move- 
ment of  the  eccentric  mountings  of  the  valve-rockers.  Simultane- 
ously it  throws  out  of,  or  into,  operation  the  fuel-valve  rockers, 
this  being  accomplished  by  rods  joining  the  bearing  of  the  injector 
rocker  to  a  collar  on  the  layshaft  in  each  cylinder  line. 

For  the  camshaft  drive  a  vertical  shaft  is  stepped  at  one  end 
of  the  crankshaft,  the  lower  gearing  being  housed  in  a  compart- 
ment open  to  the  crankchamber  whilst  the  upper  gearing  is 
encased.  On  this  shaft  is  fitted  the  governor,  which  also  is  com- 
pletely enclosed.  This  type  of  governor  has  been  used  on  the 
Gardner  vertical  paraffin  engines  for  some  years  and  has  proved 
most  regular.  The  governing  rod  has  in  this  case  been  taken  up 
to  a  layshaft  fitted  parallel  with  the  camshaft  and  acting  upon 
the  fulcrums  of  the  pump  suction-valve  rods.  Thus  control  of 
the  fuel  charges  is  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  shunting 
fuel  back  through  the  suction- valves  on  the  delivery  strokes.  The 
plungers  are  operated  by  eccentrics  from  the  camshaft,  the  group 
of  four  being  subdivided  into  pairs  for  the  sake  of  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  on  both  sides  of  the  intervening  camshaft  bracket. 
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On  the  delivery  side  of  the  pumps  each  feed  has  an  auxiliary 
check-valve  in  addition  to  the  principal  delivery  valve,  and  there 
is  also  a  test  cock  on  each  line.  The  fuel  injectors  are  of  the 
orthodox  pattern  with  oil-spreading  plates,  but  in  lieu  of  a  single 
orifice  the  flame  plate  has  several  injection  channels  spread  fan- 
wise  to  distribute  the  fuel  well  over  the  whole  area  of  the  com- 
bustion space.  A  patent  packing,  having  apparently  asbestos  and 
graphite  as  its  chief  ingredients,  has  proved  thoroughly  suitable 
for  the  glands  of  the  fuel-valves.  Within  the  small  dimensions 
of  the  injector  casings  used  on  this  high-speed  engine  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  metallic  packing  would  scarcely  satisfy  the 
conditions.  Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  space  available  on 
the  cylinder  heads  the  bolting  flange  of  the  fuel-valve  casings 
are  raised  several  inches  for  accessibility  sake,  as  indicated  in  the 
drawing  of  the  motor.  Between  the  three  valve  chests  of  each 
cylinder  crown  there  is  suflScient  space  to  ensure  water  passages, 
the  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  for  this  reason  being  carried  slightly 
outside  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder  bore.  A  cranked  rocker  is 
utilized  for  the  fuel-valve  motion,  and  curved  rockers  actuate 
the  other  overhead  valves,  the  shape  of  these  rockers  permitting 
the  camshaft  to  be  kept  somewhat  lower.  Ordinary  pillar-sup- 
ported rocker  shafts  are  provided,  and,  o\^^ng  to  the  horizontal 
arrangement  of  the  starting-valves,  there  is  sufficient  room  for 
wide  rocker-bearings,  which  make  for  enhanced  rigidity.  The 
camshaft  itself  is  being  held  by  amply  stiff  brackets  bolted  to  the 
cylinders,  and  on  these  same  brackets  are  fitted  the  bearings  for 
the  starting-valve  shaft.  Grease  cups  are  fitted  to  the  overhead 
rockers,  and  ring-oilers  are  provided  for  the  camshaft  bearings. 
A  compound  compressor  supplies  the  air  for  the  blast,  the  air 
being  cooled  on  both  stages.  The  low-pressure  intake  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  regulator  of  uncommon  pattern,  which  consists  of 
a  large  diameter  helical  spring  fitted  with  a  tightening  screw. 
The  air  is  drawn  through  the  long  spiral  slit  which  acts  both  as 
a  silencer  and  as  a  throttle  for  the  tightening  of  the  coil  reduces 
the  effective  intake  area.  Both  the  connecting  rods  of  the  main 
and  air  compressor  cylinders  are  of  somewhat  unusual  construc- 
tion as  may  be  noticed  in  the  drawing.  Taking  the  compressor 
cylinder  connecting  rod  first  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  hole  is 
drilled  through  its  entire  length ;  and  above,  the  pin  carrying  the 
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pump  operating  stirrups  is  of  greater  diameter  than  below.  Oil 
is  fed  to  the  big  end  of  the  rod  through  channels  drilled  in  the 
crankshaft,  shown  dotted  in  the  sectional  elevation,  from  where 
it  is  led  to  the  small  end  bearing.  Unless  the  oil-way  were  en- 
larged at  the  point  where  the  pin  is  carried  through  the  rod  it 
would  completely  choke  the  further  passage  of  the  oil  and  so 
prevent  the  lubrication  of  the  small  end  bearing.  An  unusual 
form  of  construction  is  also  used  for  providing  adjustability  to 
the  small  end  brass.  Above  the  eye  in  the  connecting  rod  is  a 
key-like  piece  of  metal  whose  inner  side  is  machined  to  coincide 
with  the  radius  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bearing  brass,  which 
is  held  in  a  rectangular  slot  cut  in  the  end  of  the  connecting  rod. 
The  brass  of  the  bearing  is  split  in  the  usual  manner  and  packing 
pieces  are  interposed  between  the  two  halves  so  that  when  refitting 
becomes  necessary  the  operation  is  simplified  because  removal  of  a 
thin  packing  strip  will  allow  the  two  parts  to  come  closer  to- 
gether, and  they  may  then  be  scraped  to  fit  the  gudgeon.  After 
this  has  been  done  the  set  screw  in  the  end  of  the  rod  is  screwed 
down  on  to  the  special  strip  of  metal  which  in  turn  pressed  the 
two  halves  of  the  bearing  together  and  dowTi  solidly  into  the  rod. 
A  lock  nut  on  the  set  screw  then  makes  all  secure.  A  similar 
arrangement  is  employed  on  the  main  connecting  rods,  but  owing 
to  the  increased  size,  two  set  screws  are  used  to  secure  the  two 
half  bearings  into  the  rod.  In  the  big  end  of  each  connecting 
rod  a  plug  must  be  fitted  to  prevent  escape  of  lubricant  into  the 
base  through  the  hole  that  is  bored  for  the  passage  of  the  oil 
along  the  rod  to  the  small  end.  To  secure  the  gudgeon  to  the 
piston  bosses  to  prevent  rotation  a  key  is  used,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  Fig.  329.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  flat  is  milled  at  each 
end  of  the  gudgeon  and  a  half  round  key  fitting  into  a  channel 
in  the  piston  bosses,  the  flat  part  being  in  contact  with  the  flat 
on  the  gudgeon.  It  is  held  in  position  by  a  set  screw  which 
presses  on  its  under  side  and  which  is  locked  by  a  nut  making 
the  thread  tight  in  the  boss. 

A  plan  view  of  two  of  the  groups  of  fuel  pumps  is  given  at 
Fig.  329,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  each  pump  plunger  delivers 
oil  to  the  cylinder  next  to  it  and  not  to  the  one  with  whose  number 
it  corresponds.  By  tracing  the  strokes  of  fuel  plungers  and 
pistons  it  will  be  seen  that  by  this  arrangement  the  effect  of  the 
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governor  is  brought  into  operation  without  the  lag  that  would 
be  incurred  if  each  pump  delivered  oil  to  its  respective  cylinder. 
Thus  the  governor  limits  the  power  of  each  impulse  immediately- 
after  the  last  has  taken  place  and  does  not  allow  an  accumulation 
of  greater  charges  than  necessary  before  cutting  down  the  oil 
supply.  Hence,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor  which  is  already 
very  sensitive,  a  very  great  degree  of  cyclic  regularity  is  obtain- 
able. A  close  examination  of  the  high  pressure  compressor  piston 
at  Fig.  329  shows  that  the  end  is  not  made  in  sections  but 
the  rings  have  to  be  sprung  over  the  enlarged  part  before  being 
received  in  their  grooves.  No  doubt  the  reason  for  enclosing  the 
end  of  the  ram  by  a  screw  stud  is  to  obtain  an  end  that  will  allow 
of  a  very  small  clearance  while  leaving  the  ram  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. By  this  method  the  top  may  be  bored  internally  until  only 
the  necessary  thickness  of  metal  is  left,  and  the  top  may  then  be 
closed  by  the  screw,  whose  head  can  be  of  a  suitable  contour. 

AUaSBURG  DOUBLE-ACTING  HORIZONTAL  DIESEL  ENGINE 

Although  for  industrial  purposes  the  horizontal  double-acting 
Diesel  engine  is  a  new  style  of  power-unit,  the  type  is  in  reality 
six  years  old.  It  was  in  ISOS'  that  the  Augsburg  firm  installed  in 
its  own  power  station  the  first  engine  of  this  class,  a  tandem  600 
b.h.p.  set,  the  running  of  which  under  service  conditions  gave 
proof  of  the  value  and  practicability  of  the  type.  Naturally, 
more  than  a  few  months  were  necessary  to  establish  conclusively 
the  capacity  of  the  engine  for  continued  satisfaction,  and  no 
orders  were  taken  for  some  time.  The  first  contract  then  made 
was  for  a  unit  of  considerably  greater  power  than  the  trial  set, 
a  1,600  b.h.p.  twin  tandem  engine  being  fixed  on  the  order  of  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Halle  a/S  for  the  central  lighting  and 
tramway  station  of  that  town.  This  was  put  into  service  early  in 
1911,  since  which  date  Halle  has  been  somewhat  of  a  Mecca  for 
users  of  large  Diesel  plants. 

In  a  tandem  pair  of  double-acting  cylinders  the  four  combus- 
tion chambers  enable  four  power  impulses  to  be  obtained  per  cyl- 
inder of  four  strokes.  By  setting  the  cycle  of  operations  in  the 
individual  combustion  chambers  consecutively  180  degrees  for- 
ward, from  the  back  of  the  engine  to  the  front,  the  power  impulses 
can  be  obtained  regularly  one  to  each  stroke.    This  is  the  timing 
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practiced  in  the  Augsburg  design,  that  is  to  state,  when  the  pistons 
are  on  a  stroke  from  the  back  dead-center  to  the  front  dead-center 
then  the  various  operations  occurring  simultaneously  in  the  com- 
bustion chambers  counted  Nos.  4,  3,  2,  1  from  back  to  front  are 
respectively  suction,  compression,  firing  and  exhaust.  On  the  re- 
turn stroke  the  operations  in  the  same  order  of  cylinders  will 
become  compression,  firing,  exhaust  and  suction.  With  a  single 
crank  a  turning  moment  is  realized  equal  to  that  of  a  four-crank 
single-acting  engine  and,  if  two  tandem  pairs  of  double-acting 
cylindiers  are  combined  in  a  twin  set,  the  turning  moment  is  as 
uniform  as  that  of  an  ordinary  eight-crank  engine.  Since  as  a 
matter  of  fact  no  eight-cylinder  four-cycle  engines  are  built  for 
ordinary  industrial  purposes  on  account  of  the  expense  of  con- 
structing the  multiplied  parts,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  twin 
tandem  double-acting  engine  has  a  smaller  co-efiScient  of  fluctua- 
tion that  any  other  four-cycle  design.  Over  the  four-cylinder 
two-cycle  pattern  it  has,  however,  no  superiority  in  this  respect. 
In  considering  the  frame  of  the  machine  the  relation  between 
the  stresses  in  the  driving  parts  of  the  tandem  double-acting  set 
and  those  in  the  single-acting  single-cylinder  four-cycle  engine  of 
one-quarter  of  the  power  should  be  observed,  as  the  stresses  due 
to  the  drive  are,  except  for  the  inertia  effects,  quantitatively  the 
same,  the  increase  of  power  in  the  tandem  set  being  due  to  the 
utilization  for  power  of  the  idle  three  strokes  of  the  smaller 
machine  with  which  comparison  is  made.  The  driving  parts  being 
thus  not  stressed  in  greater  magnitude,  but  only  in  greater  con- 
tinuity in  the  tandem  set,  there  is  no  call  for  larger  dimensions 
on  that  account.  Actually  there  are  slight  differences,  but  they 
are  not  of  great  importance ;  the  reciprocating  parts  have  a  greater 
inertia  and  a  reversal  of  driving  thrust  occurs,  this  latter,  in 
particular,  entailing  heavier  dimensions  for  the  big-eirtl.  The 
consideration  that  the  stressing  is  simply  made  more  continuous 
and  not  greater,  means  that  the  cylinder  framing  in  the  two  cases 
is  alike.  Thus  in  the  tandem  double-acting  engine  the  utilization 
of  material  is  much  more  efficient  from  the  points  of  view  of 
weight,  production  and, .  consequently,  of  cost.  Each  of  these 
factors  has  its  individual  significance.  Of  course,  the  tandem 
Augsburg  engine  has  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  closing  of  one  end 
of  one  cylinder  and  the  addition  of  another  double-acting  cylinder 
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with  stufBug-boxes,  and  the  piston  rod  with  the  extra  piston,  as 
against  three  more  cylinders  with  their  extra  framing  and  driving 
partfi  in  an  ordinary  single-acting  motor. 

Referring  to  the  sectional  view  of  the  Augsburg  engine  at 
Fig.  330,  the  manner  in  which  the  framing  is  built  up  may  be 
observed.  There  are  sii  sections,  the  bedplate,  the  two  cylinders, 
the  pedestal  trunk  between  them,  the  rear  pedestal  and  the  rear 
guide  housing.     These  are  all  bolted  up  stiSly  in  line,  but  only 
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the  bedplate  section  is  fastened,  down  rigidly  to  a  fouodalion, 
because  this  ia  the  only  section  that  takes  the  drive,  the  other 
sections  being  subjected  merely  to  the  stresses  arising  from  the 
pas  operations.  The  weight  of  the  cylinder  framing  is  borne  by 
two  pedestals,  one  formed  with  the  waist  between  the  cylinders 
and  the  other  at  the  rear  end,  while  the  feet  of  these  pedestals 
rest  on  angles  supported  by  two  walls,  between  which  space  is 
afforded  in  a  pit  to  give  access  to  the  valves  under  the  engine. 
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Erected  in  this  manner  the  cylinder  framing  is  free  to  adapt 
itself  longitudinally  as  it  expands  or  contracts  in  heating  or  cool- 
ing. Also  it  is  a  point  for  remark  that  this  type  of  engine  is  less 
exacting  than  any  other  type  of  equal  power  in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  doil  on  which  the  foundations  are  fixed,  and  some- 
times this  counts  as  a  great  advantage. 

In  each  cylinder  are  two  inlet  and  two  exhaust^valves,  one  of 
each  behind  and  in  front  of  the  cylinder  respectively.  To  the 
inlet  valves  which  are  above,  fresh  air  is  brought  through  piping 
from  the  outside  of  the  building,  a  provision  which  saves  a  lot 
of  noise  in  the  engine-room.  With  the  exhaust  valves  under  the 
cylinders,  as  at  Fig.  332,  the  hot  gases  are  led  away  without 
passing  through  the  engine-room,  which  avoids  unpleasant  heat, 
and  leaves  the  space  round  the  engine  clearer  for  the  attendants. 
For  a  tandem  set  only  a  single  camshaft  is  used  to  actuate  all  the 
valves,  but,  of  course,  on  a  twin  tandem  engine  there  are  two 
camshafts.  The  position  of  the  shaft  along  the  near  side  of  the 
engine  at  the  height  of  the  middle  of  the  cylinders  is  extremely 
convenient  for  attendance.  At  the  forward  end  it  is  driven  by 
spur  gearing  oif  a  lower  shaft  driven  by  skew-geared  from  the 
crankshaft,  and  it  runs  at  half  the  engine  speed.  Supported  in 
five  bearings  carried  by  brackets  bolted  to  the  cylinders,  it  has 
ring  oiling  with  a  drip  tray  under  each  bearing,  while  in  addition 
to  the  valve  rods,  it  actuates  the  fuel-pumps  and  the  vertical 
governor  shaft  and  drives  the  lubricating  pumps. 

Besides  the  inlet  valve  and  exhaust  valve  each  cylinder  is  fitted 
with  two  fuel  valves,  the  double  fuel  injection  being  needed  for 
a  reason  which  will  appear  later.  This  entails,  therefore,  four 
cams  per  cylinder  without  counting  a  cam  for  the  starting  valve. 
Actually  the  two  cams  for  the  duplicate  injectors  are  formed 
into  one  cam-block,  the  cam-peak  for  one  injector  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  block,  while  that  for  the  other  is  composed  of  two 
narrow  pieces  abreast  of  each  other  on  the  edges  of  the  block.  To 
the  motion  rod  of  the  first  injector  a  plain  roller  is  fitted  which 
rides  over  the  central  peak,  but  permits  the  slotted  peak  to  pass 
it  on  both  sides.  A  forked  roller,  however,  is  furnished  on  the 
rod  of  the  second  injector  and  this  lifts  from  the  slotted  peak,  but 
bridges  over  the  central  peak.  In  each  combustion  chamber  the 
duplicate  injectors  must  open  simultaneously  and  the  angle  be- 
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tween  their  deliveries  ia  the  cylinder  ia  about  120  degrees,  but 
between  the  roller  ends  of  the  motion  rods  of  the  valves  there  ia 
only  about  75  degrees,  which,  therefore,  is  the  angle  between  the 
central  peak  and  the  slotted  peak  on  the  cam  circle.  This  angle 
is  arbitrarily  chosen  when  the  design  is  being  got  out,  but  ia  kept 
small  in  order  to  have  a  favorable  angle  of  incidence  between  the 
cam-peaks  and  the  rollers.  Ia  erection  it  can  be  adjusted  very 
accurately  owing  to  the  separate  fitting  of  the  p>eaks  into  the  cam- 
block.  The  motion  rods  of  the  injectors  are  confined  by  radius 
links  eccentrically  mounted  on  a  layshaft  at  the  rear  of  the  cam- 
shaft.    There  is  a  separate  layshaft  for  each  cylinder,  the  reason 


Fio.  Xt2. — Hectlonal  view  tbrongb  valve  cbamber  of  Augsburg-Diesel  engine. 
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being  merely  that  the  space  abreast  of  the  center  pedestal  of  the 
engine  is  required  for  pumps.  It  entails,  however,  the  provision 
of  separate  levers  to  cut  out  the  fuel-valves  of  the  front  and  rear 
cylinders  respectively,  these  levers  acting  upon  the  eccentric 
mountings  of  the  links  that  confine  the  roller  ends  of  the  fuel-valve 
rods.  Starting-air  valves  are  fitted  only  into  the  ends  of  the 
forward  cylinder,  and  in  this  case  the  control  of  the  fuel  valves 
is  disposed  differentially  with  that  of  the  starting-valves,  prevent- 
ing both  groups  from  being  in  operation  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  When  the  engine  is  being  started  the  fuel  valves  of  the 
rear  cylinder  are  thrown  in  before  the  air  is  cut  off  from  the 
forward  cylinder  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  engine  has  picked  up 
on  the  rear  cylinder,  the  air-valves  are  cut  out  and  the  injection 
valves  thrown  in  simultaneously  on  the  forward  cylinder.  In 
twin  tandem  sets  the  usual  arrangement  is  to  fit  the  starting- 
valves  in  the  forward  cylinders  of  both  throws. 

At  the  end  of  its  stroke  the  piston  comes  right  up  to  the  inner 
face  of  the  cover,  the  clearance  being  very  small,  and  the  com- 
pression space  is  the  volume  of  the  two  pockets  formed  where 
the  cover  is  dished  out  (in  correspondence  with  these  pockets 
the  piston  is  also  dished).  It  is  into  these  pockets  that  the  fuel 
is  injected  and,  therefore,  the  piston  rod  is  shielded  from  the 
most  intense  heat  of  combustion,  which  is  a  consideration  that  has 
an  important  influence  on  the  stuffing-boxes.  The  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  combustion  chamber  and  of  the  injection  system  is 
due  to  this  very  consideration.  It  is  the  most  weighty  factor  in 
the  satisfactory  running  of  the  engine,  and  in  its  patents  covering 
the  fuel  injection  and  combustion  arrangements  of  this  design  the 
Augsburg  firm  possesses  considerable  advantages  over  competitors. 
The  paeking  of  the  cylindrical  joint  of  the  cover  is  done  with  a 
band  of  some  bronze  alloy,  and  a  big  water  space  is  available 
round  the  stuffing-box,  so  that,'  with  proper  supervision,  this  part 
of  the  engine  gives  no  trouble  whatever. 

These  stuflBng-boxes  have  no  other  duty  to  perform  than  to 
keep  the  piston  rod  gland  from  blowing,  as  none  of  the  weight 
of  the  piston  nor  of  the  rod  is  taken  by  them,  the  entire  mass  of 
the  moving  parts  being  borne  by  the  cross-head  guide  and  slipper 
guides.  The  actual  design  of  stuffing-box  employed  by  the  Augs- 
burg firm  we  are  unable  to  illustrate,  but  it  follows  very  closely 
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Fig.  333. — Sectional  view  sliowing  oonstniction  of  fuel  supply  pump  on  the 

Koerting-Diesel  engine. 


the  arrangement  shown  in  Pig.  331,  which  illustrates  the  stuflSng- 
box  of  a  double-acting  engine  constructed  by  the  allied  Nuremberg 
firm,  which  has  remained  tight  after  continuous  runs  of  120.  hours, 
though  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  piston 
packing.  There  are  a  number  of  sections  containing  triple  rings 
with  a  central  device  for  lubricating,  and  success  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  maintaining  a  continuous  flow  of  oil. 

Relative  to  the  advantages  of  the  various  Diesel  engine  types, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  either  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
forms.  There  is  scope  for  the  cheap  production  of  electric  power 
by  Diesel  engines  of  the  horizontal  type ;  and  in  such  eases,  where 
for  the  most  part  single-  or  double-cylinder  engines  would   be 
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used,  the  horizoDtal  type  would  run  more  smoothly,  owing  to  tho 
frame  re-actions  being  taken  up  in  a  heavier  mass  with  a  lower 
mass-center.  The  relative  shallowness  of  the  foundation  for  the 
horizontal  engine  is  also  advantageous  to  such  installations.  The 
cost  of  production  plays  an  important  part  in  the  eompariaoa. 
Given  definite  manufacturing  conditions,  i.  e.,  quality  of  material, 
nxirkmanship,  and  finish  being  fixed,  then  a  factory  equipped  for 
the  work  can  turn  out  the  horizontal  type  at  a  price  twenty  per 
cent,  or  thirty  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  vertical  type.  The 
higher  of  these  figures  is  given  on  the  authority  of  a  firni  which  is 
producing  both  types.     It  is  evident  that  this  reduction  in  price 
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will  extend  the  market  for  Diesel  engines  considerably,  against 
which  it  is  frequently  alleged  that  the  capital  cost  is  too  high.  Of 
course,  there  are  horizontal  engines  being  produced  which  are 
more  expensive  than  certain  of  the  vertical  type,  but  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  work  is  responsible  entirely  for  that  seeming 
negation  of  the  fundamentally  cheaper  construction  of  the  hori- 
zontal design. 

In  respect  of  ground  space  the  vertical  engine  is  less  exacting. 
In  towns  and  cities  this  aspect  of  power  installations  is  often  of 
considerable  importance,  not  necessarily  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
ground,  but  more  generally  perhaps  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  ground  for  extension.  Beyond  these  circumstances 
the  question  of  ground  space  is  seldom  weighty.  For  high  speeds 
the  vertical  type  is  also  practically  the  only  one  to  be  considered, 
but  in  nearly  every  other  instance  there  is  a  direct  challenge 
between  the  two  types.  In  the  larger  horizontal  engines,  built 
on  the  tandem  double-acting  or  tandem  opposed-piston  style,  there 
is  an  advantage  of  crank  effort  which  no  constructor  of  vertical 
engines  would  think  of  attempting  to  obtain.  An  equivalent 
torque  can  be  realized  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cylinders 
in  the  vertical  engine,  but  that  expedient  entails  a  loss  of  the 
economy  of  production  which  tjie  horizontal  constructors  achieve 
on  a  single  crank-throw.  Thus  from  the  smallest  to  the  highest 
powers  the  merits  of  the  horizontal  type  are  most  surely  not  t» 
be  despised. 

The  most  interesting  detail  of  construction  to  the  designer 
familiar  ynth  current  gas.  engine  practice  when  considering  the 
Diesel  design  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  fuel  supply  system.  Tlje 
construction  of  a  fuel  pump  employed  on  the  Koerting  horizontal 
Diesel  engine  is  clearly  outlined  at  Fig.  333  with  important  parts 
shown.  A  typical  fuel  admission  valve,  also  of  Koerting  design, 
is  shown  at  Fig.  334.  The  method  of  varying  the  degree  of  valve 
lift  and  the  method  of  operation  by  cam  and  bell  crank,  as  well 
as  the  location  of  the  injector  valve  assembly  in  the  cylinder,  is 
clearly  shown  in  drawing. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

FARM    MOTORS  —  GAS  TRACTOR  POWER  PLANTS  —  ELECTRIC  PLANTS 

Before  the  advent  of  the  internal  combustion  motor  it  was 
difficult  for  the  farmer  or  other  user  of  small  power  plants  to 
realize  the  advantages  of  mechanical  power  on  account  of  the 
complication  of  the  steam-engine  and  boiler  outfits  then  used  for 
power  and  the  skill  required  to  operate  them.  Attempts  were 
made  to  utilize  the  horse  by  means  of  the  tread  mill  but  this  was 
a  very  clumsy  method  of  securing  the  limited  energy  of  the 
animal.  The  water-wheel  had  but  restricted  application  because 
water  is  not  always  available  and  the  supply  often  fails  in  dry 
weather.  The  wind  mills  depending,  as  they  do,  upon  uncertain 
climatic  variations,  and  changes  in  atmospheric  conditions,  also 
were  objectionable  because  of  the  unreliable  nature  of  the  motive 
force.  It  might  be  available  at  a  time  that  power  was  needed 
but  if  there  was  no  wind,  it  made  no  diiference  how  urgent  the 
demand  was  for  power  as  it  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  ideal  power  for  the  agriculturist  must  be  ready  for  use 
at  any  time,  and  should  not  cost  anything  to  maintain  except 
when  in  lise.  It  should  be  easy  to  operate  and  portable,  not 
subject  to  or  depending  on  weather  conditions  and  should  be 
available  at  any  desired  point  indoors  or  out.  The  source  of 
power  must  also  be  reliable,  safe  in  use  and  possessing  a  limited 
fire  risk.  The  gasoline-engine  is  the  one  form  of  power  that 
best  answers  these  various  demands.  Its  flexibility  and  simplicity 
permit  of  adapting  it  to  many  diflFerent  conditions.  The  >  operator 
of  a  gas  or  gasoline-engine  needs  no  greater  training  than  required 
to  operate  any  of  the  farm  machines.  Gasoline-motors  for  farm 
use  can  be  obtained  in  one-fourth  horse-power  sizes  for  light  work 
incidental  to  the  household  or  in  as  high  power  or  as  great 
capacity  as  conditions  demand.  The  farm  engines  of  to-day  work 
properly  in  zero  weather  or  excessive  heat  and  function  reliably 
no  matter  what  the  thermometer  registers. 
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When  applied  to  the  traction  engine  the  gasoline-engine  is 
capable  of  furnishing  the  power  for  ploughing,  harrowing  and 
seeding  all  in  one  operation.  This  work  is  being  done  by  the 
square  mile  instead  of  the  acre  as  formerly  and  is  being 
accomplished  better,  quicker  and  cheaper  than  horse-power 
can  do  it.  Gas  traction  engines  are  harvesting  the  grain 
when  fields  would  be  too  soft  to  use  the  ordinary  horse-drawn 
binder  and  under  conditions  where  the  steam  tractor  would  be 
helpless.  At  the  harvesting  it  will  furnish  power  for  threshing, 
and  then  it  may  be  employed  to  convey  the  produce  to  market. 
It  is  capable  of  loading  hay  in  the  fields  and  then  placing  it  in 
stacks  or  unloading  at  the  barns.  The  working-life  of  the  gasoline 
or  kerosene-engine  is  measured  in  periods  of  24-hour  days  instead 
of  eight  or  ten  hours  or  less  as  is  true  of  horse  flesh.  The  gasoline 
engine  may  be  employed  in  irrigating  fields  and  by  furnishing 
power  for  spraying,  it  is  saving  much  fruit  that  would  otherwise 
be  consumed  by  parasites  and  fungus  growth.  The  gasoline- 
engine  is  cutting  the  wood  in  the  forests,  hauling  the  logs  to  the 
mills  and  furnishing  the  power  to  transform  these  into  lumber. 
It  is  hard  to  mention  any  phase  of  farm  life  or  any  process 
incidental  to  agricultural  work  that  cannot  be  performed  more 
cheaply  and  quicker  with  the  aid  of  the  internal  combustion 
motor  than  with  any  other  form  of  power.      * 

For  farm  work  most  of  the  engines  govern  on  the  hit-and- 
miss  system,  that  is,  the  engine  will  take  an  explosion  and  will 
then  run  idle  until  the  speed  falls  sufficiently,  when  the  explosions 
will  again  occur  until  the  speed  has  risen  to  the  proper  point. 
This  cutting  out  or  missing  of  the  explosions  is  obtained  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  different  makers,  some  holding  the  exhaust 
valve  open  so  that,  instead  of  drawing  in  a  charge  of  fuel  and 
air  on  the  suction  stroke,  inert  exhaust  gases  are  drawn  in  instead. 
In  others,  the  fuel  alone  is  cut  off  and  a  charge  of  air  drawn 
in,  compressed  and  then  exhausted.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  these  operations  are  controlled  entirely  by  the  governor. 
Theoretically  each  explosion  occurs  in  the  cylinder  at  its  maximum 
efficiency  under  proper  working  conditions  so  that  for  the  lighter 
loads  the  hit-and-miss  engine  is  much  more  economical  of  fuel 
than  the  throttling  type.  However,  for  close  regulation  and  in 
the  larger  sizes  the  throttling  engines  are  used  exclusively.     In 
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most  hit-and-miss  engines  the  low  tension  make-and-break  system 
of  ignitioQ  is  used,  this  being  connected  to  the  governor  in  snch 
a  manner  that  on  the  idle  strokes  its  operation  is  also  cut  out. 
Farm  engines  are  usually  made  in  simple  one-cylinder  forms 
when  used  for  stationary  power  and  may  be  of  either  the  vertical 
or  horizontal  pattern.  Most  all  farm  engines  are  provided  with 
a  substantial  base  by  which  they  may  be  easily  supported  on  any 
stationary  or  portable  foundation.  When  more  power  is  needed 
than  can  be  obtained  from  a  single  cylinder  it  is  possible  to  use 
two-cylinder  motors  of  the  heavy  duty  type  in  either  the  vertical 


Fio.  335. — The  Gray  farm  motor  and  Important  internal  parts. 
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or  horizontal  pattern.  The  power  plants  used  for  the  best  gas 
tractors  are  generally  of  the  four-cylinder  form. 

A  light  stationary  engine  of  Gray  design  is  shown  at  the  top 
of  Fig.  335,  while  its  important  internal  parts  are  outlined  at 
the  bottom  of  the  illustration.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  engine 
is  of  the  horizontal  pattern  and  is  mounted  on  a  very  substantial 
base  of  cast  iron  which  in  turn  is  securely  attached  to  a  pair  of 
hard  wood  timbers  or  skids.  The  power  plant  as  outlined  is 
complete  inasmuch  as  it  carries  its  ignition,  cooling,  lubrication 
and  fuel  supply  system  on  the  same  base.  The  cylinder  is  lubri- 
cated by  a  sight  feed  oiler  while  a  similar  device  is  mounted  on 
the  connecting  rod  and  is  used  to  supply  lubricant  to  the  crank 
pin  bearings.  The  engine  is  of  the  hopper  cooled  pattern  and 
has  an  automatic  inlet  valve.  The  exhaust  valve  is  operated  by 
a  simple  rocker  arm  that  is  worked  by  a  cam  through  the  medium 
of  a  push  rod  and  lever. 

Th^  longitudinal  sectional  view  of  this  engine  given  at  Fig. 
336  shows  clearly  the  internal  construction  and  arrangement  of 
parts.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  gasoline  tank  is  enclosed  inside 
of  the  engine  base  and  that  a  large  cast  iron  hopper  is  cast 
integrally  with  the  water  jacket  in  order  to  hold  an  adequate 
amount  of  cooling  water.  The  method  by  which  the  sight  feed 
oiler  attached  to  the  cylinder  serves  to  lubricate  the  cylinder 
walls,  piston  and  wrist  pin  bearing  of  the  connecting  rod  is  clearly 
indicated.  The  location  of  the  auxiliary  exhaust  port  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  which  is  uncovered  by  the  piston  when 
that  member  reaches  the  end  of  its  power  stroke  is  also  outlined. 
The  direct  gas  passage  provided  by  the  valve-in-the-head  con- 
struction may  also  be  ascertained. 

The  horizontal  engines  of  the  simple  form,  and  many  of  the 
vertical  ones  as  well,  are  provided  with  two  flywheels,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  crankshaft.  The  weight  is  thus  divided  between 
two  members  and  the  crankshaft  is  not  stressed  as  much  as  it 
would  be  if  a  single  large  flywheel  member,  weighing  as  much 
as  the  two,  was  mounted  at  but  one  end  of  the  crankshaft.  The 
part  sectional  view  of  the  horizontal  cylinder  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
engine  shown  at  Fig.  337  shows  clearly  the  application  of  the 
valve-in-the-head  principle  and  the  hopper  cooling  system  often 
employed  on  light  or  medium-powered  farm  motors. 
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The  conatruction  of  a  vertical  cylinder  farm  motor  is  clearly- 
shown  at  Pig.  338.  The  view  at  A  shows  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  parts  very  clearly,  such  as  the  application  of  the  two  fly- 
wheels, the  pulley  for  delivering  power  attached  at  one  end  of 
the  crankshaft  and  the  governor  for  regulating  the  engine  speed 
at  the  other  end.  The  view  at  B  with  one  of  the  flywheels 
removed  shows  the  application  of  the  plunger  pump  for  circulating 
the  cooling  water  through  the  cylinder  jacket  and  of  the  smaller 
plunger  pump  attached  to  the  engine  base  employed  for  drawing 
fuel  from  the  container  which  may  be  placed  at  any  convenient 
point  adjacent  the  engine.  The  internal  construction  of  a  vertical 
engine  of  the  form  outlined  is  clearly  shown  at  Pig.  .139. 

^Vhen  more  power  is  needed  than  can  be  obtained  by  the 
large  simple  power  plants,  it  is  possible  to  secure  engines  of  fairly 
large  capacity  of  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  340.  The  one  at  A 
is  a  two-cylinder  vertical  type  while  that  at  B  is  a  two-cylinder 
horizontal  opposed  form.  The  opposed  engine  usually  runs  with 
less  vibration  than  the  vertical  type  depicted  at  A,  though  when 
used  in  stationary  installations  the  engines  are  generally  provided 
with  heavy  flywheels  and  are  secured  to  a  firm  base,  so  that  the 
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vibration  of  either  type  at  the  normal  operating  speed,  even  when 
working  at  the  full  load,  is  practically  negligible. 

■^Tien  either  of  the  types  of  engines  shown  at  Fig.  340  are 
used  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  force  pump  to  promote  the  flow 
of  circulating  water  through  the  jackets.  In  the  simple  hopper 
system,  such  as  indicated  at  Fig,  336,  the  cooling  water  is  kept 
in  motion  by  the  thermal  displacement  and  the  heat  absorbed 
from  the  engine  cylinder  is  radiated  to  the  air  by  the  exposed 
surface  of  liquid  at  the  top  of  the  hopper  and  by  the  metal 
sides  of  the  hopper  as  well.  The  hopper  system  is  not  used  on 
large  engines  on  account  of  the  amount  of  water  that  would  be 
necessary   to   insure   proper  cooling.     When   used   in   stationary 


Pio.  338.— The  J.  H,  U,  alngle-cyllnder  vertical  farm  motor. 
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Fig.  S39. — ijectional  view  of  I.  H.  C.  vertical  cylinder  farm  motor. 

application  it  is  not  difficult  to  have  a  large  mass  of  water  in  a 
suitable  container  and  to  pump  this  through  the  water  jacket 
by  some  positive  form  of  pump.  The  heated  water  passing  out 
of  the  top  of  the  water  jacket   is  often   directed   to   a   cooling 
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element  that  consists  of 
a  cone  of  wire  gauze  or 
in  some  cases  merely  of 
sheet  metal  on  the  apex 
of  which  the  hot  water 
from  the  cylinder  jacket 
is  discharged.  As  the 
water  runs  down  the 
sides  of  the  cone  into 
the  containing  tank  he- 
low  it,  it  is  cooled  hy 
contact  with  the  air  and 
the  cool  walls  of  the 
metal  cone.  It  is  then 
pumped  from  the  tank 
back  to  the  water  jacket 
of  the  engine.  Internal 
combustion  engines  of 
large  power,  such  as 
used  for  machine  shop 
power  plants  and  for 
smalt  pumpiiig  and  elec- 
tric power  generating 
stations,  are  often  piped  directly  into  the  regular  municipal  water 
system  and  the  water  circulates  hy  virtue  of  its  pressure. 

The  form  of  pump  at  Pig.  341  is  the  type  generally  used  when 
it  is  necessary  to  lift  water  from  the  tank  to  the  vertical  cylinder 
of  a  medium-size  engine.  This  type  of  pump  is  also  widely  used 
"in  marine  applications.  A  plunger  reciprocates  in  the  pump 
barrel,  usually  being  moved  up  and  down  by  connection  with  an 
eccentric  driven  hy  the  engine.  When  the  plunger  goes  up,  the 
intake  check  ball  is  raised  from  its  seat  and  water  is  drawn  to  fill 
the  space  in  the  pump  body.  On  the  return  stroke  of  the  plunger, 
the  pressure  closes  the  intake  check  and  opens  the  exhaust  check 
valve  to  permit  the  discharge  of  water  into  the  engine  cylinder 
jacket.  The  arrangement  of  the  ball  valves  is  such  that  one  ball 
will  lift  only  when  the  plunger  goes  up  while  the  other  leaves 
its  seat  only  when  the  plunger  is  going  down.  The  use  of  a  pump 
of  this  nature  provides  for  positive  flow  of  the  water. 
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Farm  engines  are  usually  built  so  that  they  will  operate  on 
other  fuels  besides  gasoline.  When  employed  for  stationary  use, 
if  natural  or  artificial  gas  is  available,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  this 
by  the  substitution  of  a  very  simple  gas  attachment  in  place  of 
the  usual  form  of  gasoline  vaporizer  valves.  AVhen  artificial  gas 
is  used  the  engine  should  be  designed  so  as  to  have  greater  com- 
pression because  this  gas  contains  less  heat  units  than  either 
natural  gas  or  gasoline  vapor,  and  the  gas  must  be  compressed 
to  a  greater  degree  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  power.  Com- 
bination gas  and  gasoline  attachments  are  available  and  are 
designed  for  use  in  localities  where  natural  gas  is  available  part 
of  the  time.  They  are  so  designed  that  natural  gas  alone  may 
be  used  as  a  fuel  until  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  such  a  point 
that  artificial  vapor  must  be  supplied.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  opening  the  gasoline  needle  valve  slightly  and  allowing  the 
vapor  of  the  liquid  fuel  to  enter  with  the  natural  gas  in  order 
to  produce  an  explosive  mixture  in  the  cylinder,  rich  enough  to 
explode.  If  the  gas  supply  fails  temporarily  the  engine  may  be 
run  on  gasoline.  Any  of  the  stationary  engines  designed  to  use 
gasoline  may  be  run  on  mixtures  of  gasoline  and  kerosene,  on 
distillate,  alcohol,  benzol  or  any  other  relatively  volatile,  hydro- 
carbon liquid. 

If  proper  precautions  are  taken,  kerosene  may  be  used.  This 
requires  the  use  of  two  tanks,  one  for  gasoline  alone  and  another 
for  the  kerosene.  These  tanks  are  so  arranged  in  relation  to  the 
vaporizing  device  that  the  engine  may  be  started  on  gasoline  and 
when  heated  up  the  gasoline  supply  may  be  interrupted  and  the 
kerosene  turned  into  the  vaporizer.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  vaporizer  is  provided  with  a  jacket,  through  which  the 
exhaust  gases  are  deflected  before  they  pass  to  the  mufiler. 

The  marked  utility  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  on  the 
farm  is  well  shown  by  Fig.  342,  which  shows  how  the  modern 
gasoline-engine  makes  possible  the  performance  of  many  tasks 
that  could  only  be  done  by  manual  labor.  The  gasoline-engine 
is  in  one  compartment  and  drives  an  overhead  line  of  shafting 
by  belt  connection.  This  shafting  drives  a  grind-stone  and  a 
small  dynamo  for  lighting  purposes  in  the  same  room  as  the  power 
plant ;  and  various  other  machines,  such  as  a  lathe,  drill,  or  blower 
for  a  forge  could  also  be  placed  in  this  room  if  desired.     The 
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Fio.  343, — Two  useful  rano  raacblues  adapted  (or  motor  power. 

end  of  the  line  shaft  extends  through  the  building  at  the  power 
plant  end  and  is  belted  to  a  wood  saw,  which  is  under  a  shed  to 
make  it  readily  accessible  for  cutting  cord  wood  into  short  lengths 
and  yet  which  offers  sufficient  protection  from  the  weather.  In 
the  central  compartment  of  the  modern  farm  factory  are  feed 
finders,  ensilage  cutters  and  other  tools  and  machines  of  this 
nature.  The  third  compartment  is  intended  for  the  use  and  con- 
venience of  the  lady  of  the  farm  and  has  a  power-driven  churn, 
washing-machine  and  water-pump.  The  water-pump  discharges 
into  a  conductor  which  leads  to  a  trough  or  tub  outside  of  the 
building  adapted  for  watering  stock. 

The  arrangement  outlined  shows  some  of  the  possibilities  and 
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how  the  various  machines  may  be  grouped  conveniently  for 
operation  by  an  engine  too  large  to  be  readily  portable.  On  most 
fanns,  engines  of  various  sizes  are  used,  one  of  these  being  of 
low  power  and  adapted  to  be  moved  from  one  part  of  the  farm 
to  the  other,  as  its  power  is  needed.  Many  attachments  have 
been  designed  for  use  with  the  gasoline  motor.  Two  of  the  most 
useful  are  shown  at  Fig.  343.  That  at  A  is  a  grinding  mill  while 
at  B  the  usual  method  of  operating  a  plunger  pump  by  mechanical 
power  is  shown.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  event  of  failure  of  the 
engine  the  pump  may  be  worked  by  hand  with  the  usual  handle. 
At  Fig.  344,  a  portable  saw  mill  outfit  operated  by  an  oil  motor 
is    shown.      This   is    mounted   on    substantial    wheels    and    may 


Fw.  3+4.— Portable  oil-motor  aawiug-rlg. 

be  drawn  from  one  place  to  another  by  either  animal  or  other 
motive  power. 

The  application  of  a  small  air-cooled  engine  to  drive  a  pump 
employed  for  spraying  is  clearly  outlined  at  Fig.  345.  The  pump 
and  engine  are  mounted  on  a  common  skid  or  carrying  frame, 
the  pump  being  driven  from  the  engine  crankshaft  by  a  small 
spur  pinion  which  engages  with  a  larger  spur  pinion  attached  to 
the  pump  crankshaft.  This  reduction  in  speed  is  necessary 
because  the  speed  of  rotation  needed  to  secure  efficient  power 
output  from  the  gasoline-engine  is  too  high  for  proper  operation 
of  the  pump.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  small  high-speed  fan  is 
mounted  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder  to  direct  a  blast  of  air  against 
the  flanges  and  insure  adequate  cooling.  This  fan  is  driven  at 
high  speed  by  belt  connection  with  the  flywheel  and  turns  much 
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faster  than  the  engine  crankshaft  on  account  o!  the  relative 
difference  in  aize  between  the  small  pulley  on  the  fan  hub  and 
the  diameter  of  the  flywheel  around  which  the  driving  belt 
passes.  It  is  possible  to  show  hundreds  of  examples, '  each  one 
illustrating  a  different  phase  of  activity  and  a  practical  use  of 
the  gasoline-engine.  These  presented  are  selected  merely  to  show 
the  variety  of  work  this  power  plant  is  capable  of  performing 
and  not  because  they  are  unusual  or  striking  in  any  way. 

It  is  agreed  by  authorities  oa  agricultural  science  that  there 
is  no  point  on  the  farm  where  power  can  be  used  to  better 
advantage  or  where  it  is  more  necessary  than  in  the  Gelds.  It 
is  said  that  more  energy  is  spent  in  ploughing  annually  than  in 
all  the  factories  of  the  world,  during  the  same  period.  Ploughing 
has  always  demanded  more  expenditure  of  energy  than  any  other 
line  of  farm  work  and  up  to  the  development  of  the  practical  steam 
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Fiu.  346. — Views  of  the  power  plant  of  "Big  Four"  gas  tractor. 
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traction  engine,  ploughing  had  always  been  done  with  animal 
power.  While  the  steam  traction  engines  are  practical  in  every 
way,  they  require  a  skilled  and  in  many  States  licensed  operator 
to  run  them  successfully.  This  is  not  true  of  the  gas  traction 
engine  because  the  nature  of  the  explosive  motor  makes  it  easily 
understood  and  operated  by  any  one  of  average  intelligence. 

The  gas  tractor  has  been  developed  to  such  a  point  that  it 
has  replaced  horses  or  other  animal  power  on  thousands  of  farms. 
Animal  power  is  subject  to  all  ills  that  fle§h  is  heir  to  and  is 
affected  by  extremes  of  temperature,  either  heat  or  cold.  If  the 
animal  is  injured  or  sickens,  nature  is  the  only  possible  repairman 
and  it  works  slowly.  The  tractor,  when  propelled  by  the  internal 
combustion  motor,  feels  neither  heat  nor  cold.  It  will  operate 
equally  well  in  summer  or  winter.  If  a  tractor  breaks  down, 
any  mechanic  of  average  intelligence,  and  in  many  cases  the 
ordinary  grade  of  farm  help,  may  replace  worn  or  broken  parts 
with  but  slight  delay.  A  tractor  can  be  housed  cheaper  than  the 
number  of  horses  needed  to  do  the  same  work  can  and  it  requires 
no  care  and  does  not  eat  or  consume  energy  when  not  in  use  as 
animals  do.  Most  traction  engines  are  provided  with  a  belt  pulley 
so  they  will  furnish  power  to  operate  threshers,  shredders,  shellers, 
pumps,  sawing  outfits  and  any  other  form  of  machinery  needing 
power.  The  usefulness  of  the  tractor  is  more  varied  than  that  of 
any  other  farming  machine.  It  is  not  only  the  most  economical 
power  for  ploughing  but  it  operates  all  machines  necessary  for 
raising  and  harvesting  crops  with  equal  economy.  These  include 
disc  harrows,  seeders,  drills,  packers,  binders,  etc.  It  can  be 
used  for  hauling  grain  to  the  elevator,  pulling  stumps  and  hauling 
all  kinds  of  lumber  and  supplies  to  the  farm. 

As  the  first  power  plants  developed  for  general  farm  use  were 
of  the  simple  one  and  two-cylinder  forms,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  first  gas  tractors  should  utilize  the  same  type  of  engines 
so  widely  used  in  stationary  installations.  It  was  not  a  difficult 
matter  for  the  early  designer  to  take  a  steam  tractor  running  gear 
and  driving  mechanism,  similar  to  that  with  which  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar  and  to  replace  the  boiler  and  steam-engine 
with  one  of  the  simple  forms  of  stationary  power  plant.  At  the 
present  time,  practically  all  of  the  modern  gas  traction  engines 
are   provided   with   multiple   cylinder  engines  because   these   are 
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lighter  and  may  be  run  faster  than  single  cylinder  ones  of  the 
same  power.  Regardless  of  the  care  taken  in  designing  a  single 
cylinder  engine,  it  is  inherently  defective  in  that  the  power 
impulses  will  come  in  jerks  and  a  very  heavy  flywheel  member 
or  pair  of  flywheels  is  needed  to  equalize  the  intermittent  power 
strokes.  In  a  multiple,  cylinder  engine,  especially  of  the  four- 
cylinder  type,  explosions  follow  each  other  more  closely  and  the 
power  application  is  much  more  even.  This  means  smoother 
operation  and  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  mechanism. 

Gas  tractor  power  plants  may  be  divided  into  two  types,  one 
termed  "the  heavy  duty,"  while  the  other  class  is  termed  "the 
medium  duty."  In  the  heavy  duty  types,  all  the  bearings  and 
working  parts  have  been  proportioned  unusually  large  and  the 
engines  are  tisually  of  the  slow-speed  forms.  While  it  is  believed 
that  the  heavier  construction  of  these  engines  makes  for  superior 
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endurance  th^y  usually  vibrate  more  than  the  faster  medium  duty 
engines,  and  the  larger  reciprocating  and  bearing  members  are 
subjected  to  stresses  of  a  magnitude  proportional  to  their  size. 
Heavy  duty  engines  are  usually  of  the  horizontal  type  and  have 
one  or  two  cylinders.  The  medium  duty  engines  are  almost 
invariably  of  the  four-cylinder,  vertical  pattern  and  follow  the 
lines  of  construction  that  have  proven  so  thoroughly  practical  in 
automobiles  and  motor  boats.  In  'a  vertical  motor  of  the  four- 
cylinder  pattern  the  parts  may  be  lighter  than  in  the  simple 
horizontal    forma   and   the   same  power  obtained   with  smaller 


rio,  348, — Location  oT  power  plant  on  typical  gas  traction  engine. 

cylinders  at  a  higher  crankshaft  speed.  The  weight  of  the  piston 
and  connecting  rods  is  entirely  removed  from  the  walls  of  the 
cylinders  as  these  parts  practically  float  in  a  film  of  oil  and  their 
weight  is  carried  by  the  easily  adjusted  main  bearings  of  the 
engine  rather  than  the  cylinders,  which  can  be  restoreil  to  a  true 
bore,  when  worn,  only  at  considerable  expense. 

A  marked  advantage  of  the  medium  duty  form  of  motor  in 
the  four-cylinder  vertical  types  is  that  the  vibratory  stresses 
travel  in  vertical  lines  and  are  resisted  by  the  parts  best  adapted 
;  them,  as  the  wheels  and  axles.     In  a  horizontal  motor 
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vibration  must  be  absorbed  by  the  frame  and  gearing  and  con- 
siderable stress  is  placed  on  parts  not  well  adapted  to  resist  them. 
The  vertical  cylinder  motor  is  usually  more  accessible  than  the 
horizontal  engines  as  the  vital  parts  which  need  more  or  less 
attention  such  as  the  valves,  spark  plugs,  ignition  wiring,  water 
piping,  etc.,  are  more  easily  reached  than  in  the  horizontally 
disposed  power  plants. 

A  four-cylinder  engine  used  on  the  tractors  of  the  Gas  Traction 
Company  is  shown  at  Fig.  346.  The  cylinders  are  individual 
castings  of  the  L  head  form  mounted  on  a  substantial  cast  iron 
base  provided  with  liberal-sized  inspection  plates  which  permit 
of  ready  access  to  the  engine  interior.  Except  for  the  more  sub- 
stantial proportioning  of  parts  this  engine  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  marine  engines  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  or  the 
automobile  engines  illustrated  in  the  following  chapter.  The 
design  is  conventional  in  all  respects,  as  satisfactory  operation  is 
obtained  without  radical  departures  from  standard  practice.  The 
valve  side  of  another  very  efficient  gas  tractor  power  plant  is 
shown  at  Pig.  347.  The  location  of  the  carburetor,  magneto  and 
governor,  the  belt  drive  for  the  mechanical  oiler  and  the  effective 
method  of  retaining  the  inlet  and  exhaust  manifolds  are  clearly 
indicated. 

The  method  of  installing  the  gas  traction  engine  in  the  frame 
and  the  relation  the  power  plant  bears  to  the  other  components 
of  a  typical  modern  form  of  traction  engine  is  clearly  depicted 
at  Figs.  348  and  349.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  parts  of  the 
power  plant  are  readily  accessible  and  may  be  easily  reached  in 
event  of  trouble.  The  belt  pulley  from  which  power  may  be  taken 
to  drive  various  forms  of  stationary  machines  is  clearly  shown  at 
Fig.  349  just  above  tiie  top  of  the  frame  member  and  between 
the  power  plant  and  combined  water  tank  and  cooler.  The  view 
at  Fig.  350  is  the  motor  erecting  room  of  a  gas  tractor  factory 
and  demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  advantages  of  this  form 
of  power  are  so  well  realized  in  the  agricultural  industry  that 
a  large  demand  exists  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  systematic 
quantity  production. 

SMALL  ELECTRIC-LIGHTING  PLANTS 

In  the  lighting  of  large  dwellings  or  other  buildings,  where  there 
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is  no  power  used  for  other  porposes,  the  use  of  gas,  gasoline,  or  oil- 
engines for  operating  an  electric  generator  is  not  only  cheaper  in 
running  expenses  than  the  steam-engine,  but  the  comparigon  holds 
good  for  the  lighting  of  towns  and  villages  at  the  usual  cost  of  gas 
to  consumers ;  but  when  the  generation  of  producer-gas  can  be  made 
for  such  use  on  the  premises  of  the  electric  plant  and  by  the 
same  persons  that  operate  the  electric  plant,  the  saving  in  cost 
of  electric-lighting  is  several-fold  less  than  by  direct  gas-buming. 
In  many  towns  where  oil  producer-gas  is  used, .  the  cost  of 
mat«nal  used  in  making  the  gaa  is  less  than  thirty-five  cents  per 


thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  produced.  In  such  places  the  labor  of 
producing  the  gas  for  a  town  of  say  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  is 
from  two  to  three  hours  per  day,  and  in  some  towns,  as  observed 
by  the  author,  three  hours  every  other  day  —  giving  ample  time 
for  the  same  operator  to  run  the  electric  plant  in  the  evening, 
or  both  may  be  run  simultaneously. 

When  the  mere  fact  of  the  cost  of  gas  for  direct  lighting  and 
its  cost  for  producing  the  same  light  by  its  use  in  a  gas-engine  to 
run  an  electric  generator  is  considered,  the  difference  in  favor  of 
electric-lighting  in  preference  to  direct  gaa-lighting  is  most  apparent. 
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It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  for  equal  light  power 
but  about  oae-half  the  volume  of  gas  consumed  in  direct  ligbtingr 
will  produce  the  same  amount  of  candle-power  when  used  in  a  gaa- 
engine  for  generating  electricity  for  lighting. 

Again,  when  we  leave  the  realm  of  a  fixed  gas  and  the  cost  of 
its  producing-plant,  the  gasoline  and  oil-engine  again  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  fuel  element  for  lighting,  from  an  average  cost  of 
7i   cents   per   hour   for   192    candle-power    in    lights   by    direct 


illumination,  and  2}  cents  for  the  same  amount  of  light  by  the  use 
of  illuminating  gas  consumed  in  a  gas-engine  with  electric  generator, 
to  one  cent  or  less  by  the  gasoline  and  oil-eugine  for  equal  light. 
In  English  trials  with  a  Crossley  engine  of  54  indicated  horse- 
power running  a  25i-kilowatt  generator  {34  electrical  horse-power), 
lighting  400  incandescent  lamps  (16  candle-power),  consumed  1,130 
cubic  feet  illuminating  gas  per  hour,  or  2.82  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
lamp  per  hour.  The  gas  used  for  direct  lighting  was  16  candle- 
power  at  5  cubic  feet  per  hour.     Then,  if  it  had  been  used  for 
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•direct  lighting,  it  would  have  produced  -^  V^  =  226  —  16-candle- 
power  gas-lights,  a  little  over  one-half  the  amount  of  the  electric 
light  —  or  the  efficiency  of  the  direct  light  would  have  been  but 
56.5  per  cent. 

To  show  the  difference  between  running  a  gas-engine  at  full 
or  less  than  full  power,  the  same  engine  and  generator  when 
running  with  300  incandescent  lamps  (16  candle-power)  used 
840  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  *|^  =  168  — 16  candle-power 
gas-lights,  or  56  per  cent,  efficiency  for  direct  lighting.  When 
the  lamps  were  cut  out  to  one-half  or  200,  the  consumption  of 
gas  was  740  cubic  feet  per  hour,  equal  to  ^P  =148  gas-lights, 
with  a  direct  gas-light  efficiency  of  74  per  cent.  —  the  difference  in 
efficiency  being  chiefly  due  to  the  constant  value  of  the  engine  and 
generator  friction  in  its  relation  to  the  variable  power. 

Another  trial  with  a  Tangye  engine  of  a  maximum  39  indi- 
cated horse-power  running  an  18.36-kilowatt  generator  (24.61 
•electrical  horse-power),  lighting  300  16  candle-power  incandescent 
lamps,  consumed  770  cubic  feet  illuminating  gas  per  hour.  With 
direct  lighting,  ^-^  —  154  gas-lights  (16  candle-power),  or  an 
efficiency  of  51  per  cent,  for  direct  lighting.  With  220  incandescent 
lamps  in,  640  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  consumed  per  hour,  equal  to 
H^  **=  128  gas-lights  and  a  direct  gas-light  efficiency  of  i|^  =  58 
per  cent.  Again  reducing  to  100  lamps,  320  cubic  feet  of  gas  were 
used,  equal  to  64  gas-lights  with  an  efficiency  of  64  per  cent,  for 
•direct  gas-lighting. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  by  inspection  of  these  figures  that  the 
greatest  economy  in  gas-engine  power  will  be  found  in  gauging  the 
size  of  a  gasnengine  by  the  work  it  is  to  do  when  the  work  is  a 
constant  quantity.  The  investment  of  local  lighting-plants  by  the 
use  of  gas,  gasoline,  and  oil-engines  in  factories  and  large  buildings 
has  been  found  a  great  source  of  economy  as  against  the  direct 
use  of  municipal  electric  current  or  the  direct  use  of  gas.  The 
gasoline  or  oil-engine  makes  a  most  favorable  return  in  economy 
when  used  for  local  lighting  as  against  the  prevailing  price 
charged  by  the  operators  of  large  steam-power  installations  for 
town  and  city  lighting. 

In  a  trial  of  eleven  days  by  a  10  horse-power  four-cycle  gas- 
-engine of  the  vertical  pattern,  belted  direct  to  a  150-light 
direct-current  generator  making  1,600  revolutions  per  minute,  with 
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Fig.  353. — Floor  plan  and  side  elevation  of  direct-connected  generator  outfit 
using  I.  H.  C.  gasoline-engine  as  source  of  power. 

the  current  measured  by  a  recording  wattmeter,  giving  a  steady 
current  to  90  16  candle-power  lamps  on  a  factory  circuit,  the  total 
cost  of  gas  at  $1.50  per  1,000  cubic  feet  with  lubricating  oils  was 
$20.16.  The  kilowatts  produced  by  measure  were  239.1  at  a  cost 
of  .0844  cents  per  kilowatt.  The  price  of  the  current  by  the  same 
measure  from  the  electric  company  was  20  cents  per  kilowatt  —  a 
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saving  of  57  per  cent    In  places  where  gas  is  $1  per  1,000  feet, 
the  cost  would  have  been  only  5'i  cents  per  kilowatt. 

The  last  few  years  have  ushered  in  a  most  extended  use  of 
explosive  engines  as  prime  movers  for  generating  the  electric 
current  for  lighting  and  the  transmission  of  power.  For  this 
purpose  the  duplex  vertical  engine  and  direct-connected  multipolar 
generators  are  used,  from  which  very  favorable  results  have  been 
obtained.     (See  Figs.  351  and  352.) 

Trials  with  a  22-brake  horse-power  two-cylinder  vertical  engine 
of  the  National  Meter  Co.,  direct  coupled  with  a  15-kilowatt 
6-pole,  compound-wound  generator,  using  illuminating  gas  of 
701  thermal  units  per  cubic  foot,  with  engine  and  generator 
running  at  300  revolutions  per  minute,  are  quoted.  **The  output 
was  1,312  watts,  or  equal  to  345  lamps  of  3.8  watts  each  —  say 
16  candle-power,  with  a  total  brake  horse-power  =  22.71.  Total 
consumption  of  gas  per  brake  horse-power  ==  17.62  cubic  feet. 
Relative  illuminating  power  of  electric  light  2.21  as  compared  with 
equal  consumption  by  direct  gas-lighting.  Efficiency  of  engine 
20.6 per  cent.;  eflSciency  of  generator  83.1  per  cent." 

Statements  of  still  greater  economy  for  lighting  by  gas  and 
gasoline-engines,  in  which  claims  for  from  14  to  16  cubic  feet  of 
gas  and  i  gallon  of  gasoline  per  brake  horse-power  are  made  for 
large-sized  electric  plants,  and  but  a  trifle  more  for  smaller  sizes. 
Electric-lighting  by  the  power  of  the  explosive  engine  is  conceded 
to  be  economical  ^t  all  ranges  of  its  power,  but  with  gasoline  and 
oil-vapor  the  cost  of  fuel  for  light  drops  to  less  than  -^  of  a  cent 
per  16  candle-power  light  per  hour. 

Electric-lighting  plants  operated  by  gas,  gasoline,  and  oil-motors 
are  making  rapid  advances  in  the  number  of  units  of  power,  and 
the  small  powers  of  the  date  of  the  early  edition  of  this  work  have 
gradually  advanced  to  unit  instalments  of  100,  500,  and  750  horse- 
power in  double  and  triple-cylinder  motors,  and  by  duplicating 
the  motor-units,  almost  any  desired  installation  can  be  made  on 
the  most  economical  running  basis. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

DESIGN  AND  APPLICATION  OP  AUTOMOBILE  AND  MOTOB-GYCLB 

POWER  PLANTS 

There  has  been  no  application  of  the  internal  combustion  motor 
which  has  done  more  to  popularize  this  form  of  power  plant  than 
their  use  in  automobiles  and  motor-cycles.  The  automobile  has 
been  a  great  popular  educator  and  has  served  to  interest  thousands 
of  men  in  mechanics  who  would  not  have  taken  any  interest  in 
the  mechanical  arts  previous  to  the  development  of  the  automobile. 
In  order  to  obtain  practical  service  from  a  motor-car  the  owner 
must  familiarize  himself  with  the  basic  principles  of  operation 
whether  or  not  he  is  mechanically  inclined.  He  must  understand 
the  common  causes  of  internal  combustion  motor  failure  and  must 
be  able  to  remedy  them  unaided  if  he  is  to  become  a  proficient 
operator  and  wishes  to  take  trips  away  from  the  regions  where 
machine  shops  and  garages  abound.  This  has  resulted  in  many 
business  and  professional  men  becoming  familiar  with  the  use  of 
common  tools  and  ordinary  mechanical  processes. 

Outside  of  the  stationary  applications  there  is  perhaps  no  field 
of  usefulness  where  the  gasoline-engine  is  of  more  value  than  in 
that  of  transportation  by  motor-vehicle.  One  of  the  strong  features 
of  the  gas-engine  has  always  been  that  it  can  be  designed  and 
•constructed  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms.  The  principles 
obtaining  were  such  that  the  engine  could  be  made  almost  any 
size  within  the  limits  of  commercial  machine  work  and  have  an 
operative  construction.  As  an  example  of  the  wide  range  of  forms 
in  which  the  internal  combustion  motor  has  been  made  one  need 
look  no  further  than  the  automobile  and  motor-cycle  industry 
because  in  these  we  find  motors  ranging  from  the  small,  high 
speed  air-cooled  types  rated  at  IJ  to  2  horse-power  to  powerful  six 
cylinder  forms  of  fifty  times  that  rating.  We  do  not  find  that 
wide  variation  in  design  of  power  plants  in  the  field  of  motor- 
vehicle  service  as  we  do  in  either  the  stationary  or  marine  applica- 
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tion.  For  the  most  part  motors  used  in  automobiles  and  motor- 
cycles follow  conventional,  well  established  rules  of  practice  that 
are  not  departed  from  in  principle  but  merely  in  details  and 
proportions  of  parts. 

The  requirements  of  all  forms  of  motor-vehicle  motors  are 
practically  the  same.  They  must  be  light,  compact,  flexible, 
powerful  and  practically  vibrationless.  The  simpler  they  are  in 
construction  the  more  reliable  they  are  apt  to  be  in  practical 
operation.  The  automobile  industry  has  been  responsible  for  the 
development  and  refinement  of  the  internal  combustion  motor  more 
than  any  other  field  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  It  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  before  this  form  of  motor  could 
be  used  successfully  in  self-propelling  vehicles.  As  automobiles 
and  motor-cycles  are  intended  to  be  operated  by  the  masses  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  power  plants  used  in  either  of  these  conveyances 
must  be  designed  with  a  view  to  simplicity  in  order  that  they  will 
receive  the  proper  care  from  people,  for  the  most  part,  mechanically 
inexperienced.  The  larger  engines  used  in  stationary  service 
receive  more  or  less  skilled  attention  as  they  are  almost  constantly 
under  the  surveillance  of  competent  engineers  or  mechanics.  This 
is  not  true  of  the  motor-vehicle  engine,  which  must  be  made  so 
that  it  can  function  for  extended  periods  with  minimum  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

This  meant  the  development  of  automatic  lubrication  systems, 
and  methods  of  ignition  that  would  be  simple  yet  reliable.  The 
development  of  the  auxiliary  groups  such  as  automatic  carburetors 
and  cooling  methods,  mechanical  oiling  systems  and  high  efficiency 
ignition  appliances  made  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
automobile  designer  has  had  a  favorable  bearing  on  the  entire 
field  of  gas-engine  construction.  As  a  result  of  this  development 
many  of  the  marine  and  stationary  engines  are  provided  with 
automatic  lubrication  and  with  positive  and  practically  unfailing 
ignition  systems.  Even  the  designer  of  farm  engines  has  been 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  the  automobile  designer 
and  has  refined  and  simplified  his  product  from  the  knowledge 
gained  by  those  producing  gas-engines  for  automobile  propulsion. 

When  the  first  automobiles  were  made,  the  gasoline-engine  in 
its  modern  multiple  cylinder  form  was  practically  unknown.  The 
engines  then  available  as  stationary  power  plants  were  of  the 
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simple  one  and  two-cylinder  patterns  and  it  was  modifications  of 
these  that  the  early  automobile  designers  incorporated  in  their 
crude  vehicles.  While  automobiles  with  single  cylinder  engines 
were  formerly  very  popular  there  are  no  cars  on  the  market  to-day 
that  use  less  than  two  cylinders  and  these  for  the  most  part  are 
of  the  light  cycle-car  form  employing  motor-cycle  engines  of  the 
V  type. 

The  single  cylinder  engines  formerly  used  were  made  in  two 
patterns  and  the  ears  built  in  Europe  and  America  were  radically- 


different  types.  The  European  cars  employed  small,  high  speed 
Tertieal  engines  of  the  form  shown  at  Pig.  354  and  in  these  power 
was  .obtained  by  high  rotative  speed  rather  than  large  piston 
displacement.  In  America  the  trend  of  construction-  followed 
different  lines  and  the  early  single  cylinder  cars  of  domestic  con- 
struction incorporated  large  horizontal  motors  of  the  form  shown 
at  Fig.  355.  These  power  plants  did  not  run  at  high  speed  and 
power  was  obtained  by  large  piston  displacement  rather  than  the 
rapid  sequence  of  many  light  explosions.  The  contention  of  the 
European  designer  was  that  the  small  high  speed  engines  did  not 
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impose  the  stresses  on  the  vehicle  frame  structure  that  the  heavier 
low  speed  engines  did.  The  belief  of  the  American  designers  was 
that  the  use  of  large,  low  speed  power  plants  permitted  one  to 
use  heavy  duty  engines  that  would  have  great  endurance.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  slow  speed  American  power  plants 
were  more  enduring  than  the  small  high  speed  engines  of  foreign 
design.     Even   at  this  late   date  there  are  many  hundreds   of 
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Fig.  356. — I>iagrams  outlining  advantages  of  multiple  cyUnder  motors,  and 
why  they  deliver  power  more  evenly  than  single  cylinder  types. 


domestic  single  cylinder  cars  in  use  that  were  first  put  in  service 
eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  single  cylinder  motor  were  more 
marked  in  connection  with  motor-vehicle  use  than  in  either  the 
stationary  or  marine  applications.  The  resulting  vibration  due 
to  the  irregular  torque  had  an  evil  influence  on  the  endurance  of 
the  mechanism  and  also  promoted  the  discomfort  of  the  passengers, 
especially  in  the  single  cylinder  engines  used  for  heavy  touring 
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cars.  It  was  not  long  before  the  advantages  of  the  multiple 
cylinder  conatructiou  were  generally  appreciated  and  the  next 
improTement  was  to  use  two-cylinder  opposed  motors  of  the  form 
shown  at  Fig.  357.  After  this  the  four-cylinder  forms  became 
the  most  popular  and  remain  so  at  the  present  day  for  the  majority 
of  people  though  there  is  growing  interest  in  the  smooth  running 
qualities  of  the  six-cylinder  power  plant. 

The  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  four-cylinder  and  six- 
cylinder  motors  can  be  well  understood  if  reference  is  made  to 
the  diagrams  at  Fig.  356.    At  the  lower  portion  we  have  a  series 


of  diagrams  representing  in  a  graphical  manner  the  useful  power 
impulse  in  motors  ran^ng  from  one  to  six  cylinders.  It  will  be 
observed  that  with  the  one-cylinder  motor  there  is  one  power 
impulse  followed  by  a  long  period  of  no  power.  In  the  two- 
cylinder  motor  we  have  two  power  impulses  evenly  spaced  and 
the  intervals  during  which  no  power  is  delivered  from  the  crank- 
shaft are  correspondingly  reduced.  Even  in  the  -  four-cylinder 
diagrams  there  are  periods  corresponding  to  the  early  opening  of 
the  exhaust  valve  where  no  useful  effort  is  being  exerted  on  the 
cranluhaft.     If  we  compare  the  diagrams  shown  at  the  top  of 
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Fig.  356,  the  manner  in  which  the  continuous  power  is  obtained 
from  the  six-cylinder  power  plant  may  be  clearly  understood.  The 
even  torque  of  a  six-cylinder  motor  is  due  to  an  overlapping  of  the 
power  strokes.  When  the  motor  has  two  or  more  cylinders  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  power  strokes  may  be  evenly  spaced  or 
separated  through  the  cycle  and  as  the  number  of  explosions 
increases  the  power  production  becomes  more  continuous  and  vibra- 
tion is  eliminated. 

In  the  four-cylinder  motor,  such  as  shown  at  Fig.  358,  the 
cranks  of  the  crankshaft  are  set  180  degrees  apart,  i.  e.  two  of 
them  are  directly  opposite  the  other  two,  as  are  the  cranks  of  a 
bicycle.  In  a  four-cylinder  engine  each  piston  is  always  one 
complete  stroke  behind  its  neighbor.  In  a  six-cylinder,  as  outlined 
at  Fig.  359,  the  cranks  are  set  at  120  degrees  and  not  opposite 
each  other  and  thus  in  a  six  the  piston  in  any  cylinder  is  but  two- 
thirds  of  a  stroke  behind  its  predecessor.  In  a  six,  therefore,  the 
power  of  one  explosion  is  not  spent  before  the  succeeding  power 
stroke  takes  hold  as  on  a  four-cylinder  crankshaft,  but  it  overlaps 
the  preceding  power  stroke  as  shown  in  diagrams  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  Fig.  356. 

Inasmuch  as  a  motor  having  less  than  six  cylinders  cannot  pro- 
duce continuous  power  unless  of  the  two-cycle  type,  it  follows 
that  in  motors  having  distinct  intervals  of  no  power,  a  portion 
of  the  energy  developed  by  the  explosion  is  being  used  to  drive  the 
motor  parts  through  those  portions  of  the  cycle  when  there  is  no 
useful  turning  effort  on  the  engine  crankshaft.  Another  advantage 
of  a  six-cylinder  motor  is  that  the  diminution  in  force  made  possible 
by  the  greater  number  of  explosions  per  unit  time  not  only  reduces 
the  vibration  but  also  decreases  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  motor 
parts  and  prevents  untimely  depreciation. 

To  produce  equal  total  horse-power,  the  cylinders  of  a  six  need 
be  but  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  cylinders  of  a  four.  This  means 
that  the  pistons  and  other  reciprocating  parts  can  be  lighter  and 
that  a  better  balance  obtains  than  with  a  four  of  the  same  powers 
It  is  said  that  in  a  single  cylinder  motor  developing  48  horse-pow- 
er, the  piston  receives  on  each  power  stroke  a  force  equivalent 
to  a  hammer  blow  of  28,800  pounds.  In  the  four-cylinder  motor 
developing  the  same  total  horse-power  each  piston  receives  a  blow  of 
7,200  pounds.    In  a  six-cylinder  engine  the  pistons  will  receive  a 
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Fig.  360. — Two  forms  of  four-cylinder  crankshaft. 

A.  Five-bearing  type  with  flywheel  fastening  key  at  front  end.    B.  Three-bearing 
type  with  flange  for  securing  flywheel  formed  integral. 

blow  equivalent  to  but  4,800  lbs.  This  is  brought  up  as  an  argu- 
ment favoring  the  six-cylinder  construction,  as  it.  means  not  only 
lessened  wear  on  the  parts  of  the  motor,  such  as  the  connecting 
rod  bearings,  crankshaft  bearings  and  on  the  gears,  driving  shaft 
axles  and  other  members  of  the  transmission  system  but  it  also 
means  the  diminished  wear  on  tires  at  the  traction  members  on 
account  of  the  smoother  and  more  uniform  power  application.  The 
four-cylinder  motor,  however,  has  many  features  of  merit  and  can 
be  80  well  balanced  that  its  vibration  is  practically  negligible  at  all 
excepting  extremely  high  speeds.  The  six-cylinder  engine  will 
undoubtedly  be  used  more  and  more  on  cars  refined  to  the  highest 
degree  while  the  four-cylinder  engine  will  remain  the  ideal  power 
plant  on  all  cars  intended  for  practical  every  day  service. 

AUTO  MOTOR  CRANKSHAFT  TYPES 

The  importance  of  the  crankshaft  has  been  previously  consid- 
ered, and  some  of  its  forms  have  been  shown  in  views  of  the 
motors  presented  in  earlier  portions  of  this  work.  The  crankshaft 
is  one  of  the  parts  subjected  to  the  greatest  strain  and  extreme 
care  is  needed  in  its  construction  and  design,  because  practically 
the  entire  duty  of  transmitting  the  power  generated  by  the  motor 
to  the  gear-set  devolves  upon  it.  Automobile  motor  crankshafts 
are  usually  made  of  high  tensile  strength  steel  of  special  com- 
position.    They  may  be  made  in  four  ways,  the  most  common 
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being  a. drop  or  machine  forging  which  is  formed  approximately 
to  the  shape  of  the  finished  shaft  and  in  rare  instances  they  may 
be  steel  castings.  Sometimes  they  are  made  from  machine  forg- 
ings,  where  considerably  more  machine  work  is  necessary  than 
would  be  the  case  where  the  shaft  is  formed  between  dies.  Some 
engineers  favor  blocking  the  shaft  out  of  a  solid  slab  of  metal  and 
then  machining  this  rough  blank  to  form.  In  some  single-cylinder 
motors  of  the  enclosed  fly-wheel  type  the  crankshaft  and  fly- 
wheel are  built  up  as  a  unit,  as  at  Fig.  362. 

The  form  of  the  shaft  depends  on  the  number  of  cylinders 
and  the  form  has  material  influence  on  the  method  of  construction. 
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Fig.  861. — Design  of  four-cylinder  crankshaft  mounted  on  two  annular 

ball-bearings. 

Note  method  of  flywheel  retention  by  key  and  taper  and  bearing  housing. 

For  instance,  a  one-  two-  or  four-cylinder  crankshaft  could  be  made 
by  either  of  the  methods  outlined.  At  the  other  hand  a  three-  or 
six-cylinder  shaft  is  best  made  by  the  machine  forging  process. 
Crankshafts  for  four-cylinder  engines  may  have  five  main  bear- 
ings as  at  A,  Fig.  360,  if  the  engine  employs  individually  cast 
cylinders  or  they  may  have  but  three  main  bearings  as  shown  at 
B,  Fig.  360.  When  the  cylinders  of  a  four-cylinder  engine  are  cast  in 
pairs  the  three  main  bearing  type  of  crankshaft  is  the  form  gener- 
ally used.  When  the  four  cylinders  are  cast  as  a  unit  or  "en  bloc" 
it  is  possible  to  employ  a  crankshaft  with  but  two  main  bearings. 
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When  this  construction  is  followed  the  desi^ers  may  use  anti- 
friction bearings  of  the  annular  ball  type  as  outlined  at  Pig.  361. 
These  bearings  have  less  friction  than  the  plain  bushings  gener- 
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ally  used  and  are  a  refinement  in  detail  which  is  found  usually 
only  on  power  plants  intended  for  automobiles,  motor-cycles  or 
aeroplanes. 

SOME  NOTES  ON   AUTO   MOTOR   DESIGN 

Another  point  of  importance  in  the  design  of  the  cylinder  and 
one  which  has  considerable  influence  upon  the  power  developed, 
is  the  shape  of  the  combustion  chamber.  The  endeavor  of  designers 
is  to  obtain  maximum  power  from  a  cylinder  of  certain  propor- 
tions, and  the  greater  energy  obtained  without  increasing  piston 
displacement  or  fuel  consumption  the  higher  the  eflBciency  of  the 
motor.  To  prevent  troubles  due  to  preignition  it  is  necessary  that 
the  combustion  chamber  be  made  so  that  there  will  be  no  roughness, 
sharp  corners,  or  edges  of  metal  which  may  remain  incandescent 
when  heated  or  which  will  serve  to  collect  carbon  deposits  by 


Fig.  303.— Example  of  four-cyUnder  block  motor  having  one  separately  cast 
head  member  common  to  all  cylinders.  A  col)per-asbest08  gasket  is  utUized 
in  making  a  gas  and  water-tight  joint  between  the  parts. 

Note  accessil)illty  of  pistons  and  valves. 
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providing  points  of  anchorage.  With  the  object  of  providing  an 
absolutely  clean  combustion  chamber  some  makers  use  a  separable 
head  unit  such  as  shown  at  Pig.  363.  These  permit  one  to  machine 
the  entire  interior  of  the  cylinder  and  combustion  chamber  and 
also  make  ready  access  to  the  cylinder  interior  possible. 

A  question  that  has  been  a  vexed  one  and  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy  is  the  proper  proportion  of 
the  bore  to  the  stroke.  The  early  gas-engines  had  a  certain  well- 
defined  bore  to  stroke  ratio,  as  it  was  usual  at  that  time  to  make 
the  stroke  twice  as  long  as  the  bore  was  wide,  but  this  is  open 
to  question  when  high  speed  is  desired.  With  the  development  of 
the  present-day  motor  the  stroke  or  piston  travel  had  been  grad- 
ually shortened  so  the  relative  proportion  of  bore  and  stroke  had 
become  nearly  equal.  Of  late  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among 
designers  to  return  to  the  proportions  which  formerly  obtained 
and  the  stroke  is  sometimes  one  and  a  half  or  one  and  three- 
quarter  times  the  bore. 

The  disadvantage  of  short-stroke  engines  is  that  they  will  not 
pull  well  at  low  speeds,  though  they  run  with  great  regularity  and 
smoothness  at  high  velocity.  The  long-stroke  engine  is  much 
superior  for  slow  speed  work,  and  it  will  pull  steadily  and  with 
increasing  power  at  low  speed.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
such  engines  should  never  turn  more  than  a  moderate  number 
of  revolutions  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  safe  piston  speed. 

The  factor  which  limits  the  stroke  and  makes  the  speed  of 
rotation  so  dependent  upon  the  travel  of  the  piston  is  piston 
speed.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  not  to  exceed 
a  speed  of  one  thousand  feet  per  minute,  which  has  been 
determined  to  make  for  greatest  eflSciency,  combined  with  endur- 
ance, by  many  authorities  on  design  and  construction  of  internal 
combustion  motors.  During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
instances  where  engines  were  giving  satisfactory  service  with 
piston  speed  of  1,200  to  1,500  feet  per  minute.  Lubrication  is 
the  main  factor  which  determines  piston  speed,  and  the  higher 
the  rate  of  piston  travel  the  greater  care  must  be  taken  to  insure 
proper  oiling. 

The  normal  piston  speed  of  automobile  motors  has  increased 
from  year  to  year,  almost  since  the  beginning  of  the  automobile 
industry,  and  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  particularly  pronounced 
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during  the  past  few  years.  C.  Faroux,  in  L'Auto,  devotes  an 
article  to  this  subject.  He  says  that  from  1901  to  1914  he  has 
each  year  determined  the  average  speed  of  (1)  racing  motors, 
(2)  touring  motors  and  (3)  agricultural  and  truck  motors.  In 
every  case  there  has  been  a  clearly  discernible  speed  increase,  and 
the  continuity  of  this  phenomenon  in  itself  bears  evidence  of  its 
great  significance.  We  reproduce  at  Fig.  364  a  diagram  prepared 
by  M.  Paroux,  which  shows  the  piston  speeds  attained  by  motors 
of  the  diflFerent  classes  during  each  year  witliin  the  period  men- 
tioned. The  author  asserts  that  the  increase  in  piston  speed  is 
the  best  criterion  of  the  progress  made  in  automobile  construction. 
It  so  happens  that  the  specific  output  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  piston  speed,  and  the  motor  efficiency  has  become  greater  in 
each  of  the  great  races  since  1901,  until  in  1913  the  race  went 
to  the  motor  which  had  the  highest  piston  speed. 

In  a  report  on  gasoline-motors  made  to  the  International 
Automobile  Congress  at  Milan  in  1906,  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
not  likely  that  a  speed  of  900  to  1,000  feet  per  minute  would  ever 
be  exceeded  in  touring  motors  and  1,200  to  1,400  feet  per  minute 
in  racing  motors.  How  far  from  correct  this  prognostication  was 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at  present  manufacturers 
furnish  their  customers  motors  in  which  a  piston  speed  of  1,800 
feet  per  minute  is  attained,  while  in  racing  motors  2,000  feet  per 
minute  is  easily  exceeded.  About  the  same  time  some  manufac- 
turers ventured  the  opinion  that  the  piston  speed  was  constant 
and  that  only  the  speed  of  revolution  varied;  if  a  racing  motor 
was  doubled  in  size  it  would  run  at  half  the  speed,  etc. 

In  the  diagram  herewith  the  upper  line  shows  the  piston  speed 
of  the  winners  of  the  Coupe  de  TAuto  race  each  year,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  piston  speed  increased  from  2,070  feet  in  1906 
to  3,150  feet  in  1913.  A  particularly  strong  forward  move  was 
made  in  1910  by  the  Hispano-Suiza,  with  the  result  that  there 
was  no  further  progress  the  next  year  and  very  little  the  following 
year.  In  the  A.  C.  F.  Grand  Prix  races,  owing  to  the  easy  condi- 
tions, the  progress  achieved  in  respect  to  piston  speed  was  slower. 
However,  after  an  interruption  of  three  years  in  the  running  of 
this  race  a  very  important  increase  in  piston  speed  was  shown 
in  1912.  The  line  representing  the  piston  speed  of  touring  motors 
is  based  on  data  from  motors  of  well-known  make  whose  manu- 
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Flo.  364. — Diagram  showing  increase  in  piston  speed  of  French  racing, 

touring  and  truck  motors  since  1901. 

facturers  are  of  a  conservative  turn  of  mind.  M.  Faroux  combats 
the  opinion  that  a  high  piston  speed  motor  is  necessarily  a  short- 
lived motor,  and  says  that  he  can  give  no  better  proof  of  the 
durability  of  such  a  motor  than  his  own  personal  experience. 
The  past  three  years  he  has  driven  a  car  equipped  with  a  3.2x7.2- 
inch  motor  a  distance  of  49,000  miles,  and  it  has  never  required 
an  overhauling.  The  car  is  still  capable  of  a  speed  of  75  miles 
per  hour  on  the  level,  and  ascends  the  Oaillon  hill  at  59  miles 
per  hour  (oflScial  time).  As  shown  by  the  diagram,  agricultural 
and  truck  motors  are  operated  at  very  much  lower  speed  than 
automobile  motors;  still,  the  tendency  in  these  motors  also  is 
constantly  toward  higher  speeds. 

In  explaining  the  principle  of  operation  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  it  was  made  clear  that  there  were  four  strokes  of 
the  piston  necessary  to  complete  the  cycle  of  operation  in  any 
one  cylinder,  and  of  these  but  one  was  a  useful  or  power  stroke. 
The  gasoline-engine  would  not  be  a  practical  power  producer, 
especially  if  made  in  one-  and  two-cylinder  patterns  without  some 
means  of  equalizing  the  uneven  power  generation.  Considering 
first  the   single-cylinder  motor,  we  find   that  we   have   but  one 
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explosion  every  four  strokes,  and  as  this  represents  two  revolutions 
of  the  crankshaft  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  necessary  to  store 
up  energy  by  some  means  in  order  to  carry  the  crankshaft  through 
the  idle  strokes.  This  is  accomplished  by  supplying  a  heavy  wheel 
which  is  secured  in  a  positive  manner  to  the  crankshaft  and  which 
turns  with  it.  When  the  explosion  drives  the  piston  down  con- 
siderable energy  is  stored  in  the  fly-wheel  rim  and  it  will  continue 
to  revolve  after  the  impulse  given  it  has  diminished  in  value  to 
a  considerable  extent.  In  fact  there  is  enough  energy  stored  in 
the  fly-wheel  of  proper  weight  to  carry  the  piston  through  all  the 
idle  strokes  and  to  equalize  the  torque  produced.  This  insures 
an  even  turning  movement  and  makes  for  uniform  application  of 
power  to  the  mechanism. 

The  fly-wheel  weight  is  dictated  largely  by  the  number  of 
cylinders  employed,  it  being  a  general  rule  that  the  motors  having 
the  least  number  of  cylinders  require  the^  heaviest  fly-wheels.   This 
means  that  a  single-cylinder  motor  will  need  a  heavier  equalizing 
member  than  one  having  a  greater  number  of  cylinders  and  a  more 
even  turning  moment  at  the  crankshaft.    As  an  example  of  how 
the  number  of  cylinders  directly  affects  fly-wheel  weight,  one  may 
say  that  if  a  single-cylinder  engine  of  given  power  required  a 
fly-wheel  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  to  equalize  the  power 
effect,   a  double-cylinder  engine  would  need  one  of   about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  a  four-cylinder  engine  would  use  one 
weighing  but  one  hundred  pounds,   while  a  six-cylinder  motor 
would  furnish  a  uniform  torque  with  a  fly-wheel  member  weighing 
no  more  than  sixty  pounds.     Fly-wheel  weight  is  determined  by 
many  conditions,  some  of  the  important  ones  being  bore,  of  the 
cylinder,   speed   of   crankshaft   rotation,   degree   of   compression, 
and  mode  of  transmission.     It  is  common  practice  to  provide  a 
fly-wheel  somewhat  heavier  than  the  actual  requirements  on  multi- 
cylinder  motors  of  large  bore  so  that  these  may  be  more  easily 
started  by  a  person  of  average  strength. 

VALVE  LOCATION  PRACTICE 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  explosive  motor  as  it  is  of  any 
other  piece  of  mechanism.  Many  motors  which  appeared  to  be 
excellently  designed  and  which  were  well  constructed  did  not  prove 
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satisfactory,  because  some  minor  detail  or  part  had  not  been 
properly  considered  by  the  designer.  A  factor  having  material 
bearing  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  internal  combusrtion  motor  is 
the  location  of  the  valves  and  the  shape  of  the  combustion  chamber 
which  is  largely  influenced  by  their  placing.  The  fundamental 
consideration  of  valve  design  is  that  the  gases  be  admitted  and 
discharged  from  the  cylinder  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  that 
the  speed  of  gas  flow  will  not  be  impeded  and  produce  back- 
pressure. This  is  imperative  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  operation 
in  any  form  of  motor.  If  the  inlet  passages  are  constricted  the 
cylinder  will  not  fill  with  explosive  mixture  promptly,  whereas 
if  the  exhaust  gases  are  not  fully  expelled  the  part  of  the  inert 
products  of  combustion  retained  dilute  the  fresh  charge,  making 
it  slow  burning  and  causing  lost  power  and  over-heating.  When 
an  engine  employs  water  as  a  cooling  medium  this  substance  will 
absorb  the  surplus  heat  readily,  and  the  effects  of  over-heating 
are  not  noticed  as  quickly  as  when  air-cooled  cylinders  are 
employed.  Valve  sizes  have  a  decided  bearing  upon  the  speed  of 
motors  and  some  valve  locations  permit  the  use  of  larger  members 
than  do  other  positions. 

While  piston  velocity  is  an  important  factor  in  determinations 
of  power  output  it  must  be  considered  from  the  aspect  of  the 
wear  produced  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  motor.  It  is  evident 
that  engines  which  run  very  fast,  especially  of  high  power,  must 
be  under  a  greater  strain  than  those  operating  at  lower  speeds. 
The  valve-operating  mechanism  is  especially  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  rapid  movement,  and  the  slower  the  engine  the  longer 
the  parts  will  wear  and  the  more  reliable  the  valve  action. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  valves  may  be  placed  in  the  cylinder. 
Each  method  outlined  possesses  some  point  of  advantage  because 
all  of  the  types  illustrated  are  used  by  reputable  automobile 
manufacturers.  The  method  outlined  at  Fig.  365,  A,  is  widely 
used  and  because  of  its  shape  the  cylinder  is  known  as  the  **T"^ 
form.  It  is  approved  for  several  reasons,  the  most  important  being 
that  large  valves  can  be  employed  and  a  well-balanced  and  sym- 
metrical cylinder  casting  obtained.  Two  independent  cam  shafts 
are  needed,  one  operating  the  inlet  valves,  the  other  the  exhaust 
members.    The  valve-operating  mechanism  can  be  very  simple  in 
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form,  consistiDg  of  a  plunger  actuated  by  the  cam  which  tranamits 
the  cam  motion  to  the  valve  stem,  raising  the  valve  as  the  cam 
follower  rides  on  the  point  of  the  earn.  Piping  may  be  placed 
without  crowding,  and  larger  manifolds  eau  be  fitted  than  in  some 
other  constructions.    This  has  special  value,  as  it  permits  the  use 
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of   an   adequate   discharge  pipe  <m  -the   exbanst  side   with   its 
obvious  advantages. 

At  the  other  hand,  if  considered  from  a  viewpoint  of  actual 
heat  efficiency,  it  is  theoreitically  the  worst  form  of  combustion 
chamber.  This  disadv<antage  is  probably  compensated  for  by 
uniformity  of  expansion  of  the  cylinder  because  of  balanced  design. 
The  ignition  spark  plug  may  be  located  directly  over  the  inlet 
valve  in  the  path  of  the  incoming  fresh  gases,  and  both  valves 
may  be  easily  removed  and  inspected  by  unscrewing  the  valve  caps 
without  taking  off  the  manifolds.  At  Fig.  365B  a  section  through 
a  typical  **L' '-shaped  cylinder  is  depicted.  It  will  be  evident  that 
where  a  pocket  construction  is  employed  in  addition  to  its  faculty 
for  absorbing  heat,  the  passage  of  gas  would  be  impeded.  For 
example,  the  inlet  gas  rushing  in  through  the  open  valve  would 
impinge  sharply  upon  the  valve  cap  directly  over  the  valve  and 
then  must  turn  at  a  sharp  angle  to  enter  the  combustion  chamber 
and  then  at  another  sharp  angle  to  fill  the  cylinders.  The  same 
conditions  apply  to  the  exhaust  gases,  though  they  are  reversed. 
When  the  valve-in-the-head  type  of  cylinder  is  employed  as  at 
Fig.  366  the  only  resistance  offered  the  gas  is  in  the  manifold. 
As  far  as  the  passage  of  the  gases  in  and  out  of  the  cylinder  is 
concerned  ideal  conditions  obtain.  It  is'claimed  that  valve-in-the- 
head  motors  are  more  flexible  and  responsive  than  other  forms  but 
the  construction  has  the  disadvantage  in  that  the  valves  must  be 
opened  throi^gh  -a  rather  complicated  system  of  push  rods  and 
rocker  arms  instead  of  the  simpler  and  direct  plunger  which  can 
be  used  with  either  the  **T''  or  **L''  head  cylinders. 

VALVE  OPERATING   MEANS 

As  previously  stated,  the  method  of  actuating  the  valves 
depends  largely  on  the  way  they  are  installed.  For  example,  in 
the  engine  shown  at  Fig.  367  the  exhaust  valve  is  carried  in  the 
side  pocket  while  the  inlet  valve  is  mounted  in  the  head.  This 
permits  of  the  valves  being  operated  from  a  common  cam-shaft 
but  calls  for  two  entirely  different  methods  of  valve  actuation,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  368.  The  inlet  valve,  which  is  mounted  in  the  center 
of  the  cylinder  head,  is  carried  in  a  readily  removable  cage  so 
that  it  may  be  taken  from  the  cylinder  as  a  unit.  As  the  valve 
must  be  pushed  in  toward  the  piston  to  permit  the  fresh  gas  to 
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enter  the  cylinder  and  as  the  cam  on  the  camshaft  is  usually  formed 
to  give  an  upward  movement  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  a  rocker 
lever  of  the  first  class  between  the  valve  operating-cam  and  the 
valve-stem.  This  construction  is  clearly  shown  at  A  and  as  the 
cam  roller  on  the  valve  plunger  guide  rises  on  the  point  of  the 
cam  it  will  push  the  tappet  rod  up  and  the  other  end  of  the  rocker 
lever  which  bears  on  the  inlet  valve  stem  will  be  pushed  down 
to  depress  the  valve. 

The  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  employed  in  valve  lifting 
when  that  member  is  carried  in  a  side  pocket  is  clearly  shown  at  B. 


Rocht'  ^' 
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Fig.  367. — Part  sectional  view  of  Bergdoll  motor,  showing  placing  of  valves. 
The  exhaust  member  Is  fitted  in  a  side  pocket  of  the  L  cylinder.  The  inlet 
valve  is  placed  directly  in  the  center  of  the  combustion  chamber. 
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The  end  of  the  valve  plunger  can  bear  directly  against  tiie  end  of 
the  valve  stem  A.  Id  an  engine  of  the  T  head  form  such  as  outlined 
»t  Pigs.  369  and  370  it  is  customary  to  operate  the  valve  by  simple 
push  rods  working  on  regular  profile  cams  as  iu  the  former  illustra- 
tion which  represents  the  cross  section  through  the  Packard  poppet 
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Fig.  370. — Sectional  view  of  rear  cylinder  of  gasoline-engine  with  important 

parts  indicated. 

valve  motor.  As  there  is  apt  to  be  considerable  side  thrust  on 
the  valve-lift  plungers  when  the  cam  roller  rides  on  the  side  of 
the  cam  point,  some  designers  make  provision  to  relieve  the  valve 
plunger  of  this  thrust  by  interposing  small  cam  riders  between 
the  valve  plunger  and  the  cams  as  shown  ait  Fig.  370.  These 
members  take  practically  all  of  the  side  thrust  due  to  the  cam 
operation  and  the  plunger  or  valve-operating  push  rod  receives 
only  a  direct  up  and  down  thrust  which  is  not  so  apt  to  wear  out 
the  valve  plunger  guide. 

Extreme  care  is  taken  at  the  present  time  by  designers  of 
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Fio.  371. — Forms  of  Talve-lKUng  cams  geuerally  employed. 
A.   Cam  proHle  tor   long  dwell   aod  quirk   lilt.     B.  T;plc«1   Inlet   cam   naed   wltb 
musbroom  type  follower.     C.  Average  lonn  ot  mm.     D.   OeHlgiinl   to  give  quick 
lift  aod  gradual  cloetog. 

poppet  valve  motors  to  secure  smooth-acting  valve-mechanisms 
that  are  not  apt  to  be  noisy.  A  number  of  valve-lifting  cams 
such  as  generally  employed  on  automobile  motors  are  shown  at 
Fig.  371.  That  at  A  shows  a  prolile  of  a  cam  that  is  apt  to  be 
noisy  in  action  and  which  is  more  suitable  for  slow-speed  motors 
than  high-speed  forms.  This  is  designed  to  give  a  quick  lift  and 
to  keep  the  valve  open  for  a  long  period  of  time.  This  form  of 
cam  is  generally  used  for  operating  exhaust  valves.  The  cam 
shown  at  B  is  a  typical  inlet-cHni  well  adapted  for  nse  with  a 
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mushroom  type  of  cam  follower  such  as  outlined  at  B,  Fig.  372. 
The  average  form  of  valve-operating  cam  is  depicted  at  C.  Some- 
times a  form  designed  to  give  a  quick  lift,  and  gradual  closing 
such  as  shown  at  D  may  be  used,  but  for  the  most  part  the  cams 
that  have  received  the  widest  application  are  of  the  forms  shown 
at  B  and  C. 

Another  important  consideration  in  the  design  of  an  efficient 
valve-operating  mechanism  is  the  form  of  cam  followers  used  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  valve  plungers.     The  design  of  this  member 
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Fig.  373. — Depicting  section  through  lower  section  of  one  type  of  Franklin 
engine,  showing  application  of  auxiliary  exhaust  valve  to  relieve  cylinder 
of  flaming  gases  at  end  of  power  stroke. 
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depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  form  of  cam  used.  A  cam 
with  a  gradual  profile  shown  at  Fig.  372A  or  Figs.  371B  and  C 
will  work  satisfactorily  with  a  simple  rounded  end  push  rod  as 
indicated.  The  mushroom  type  cam  follower  depicted  at  Fig.  372B 
also  requires  valve-lifting  cams  having  gradual  profiles.  When 
cams  designed  for  quick  lift  and  having  abrupt  profiles  are  used 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  roller  as  a  cam  rider  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  push  rod  as  shown  at  Fig.  372C. 

In  the  chapters  on  stationary  engines  the  advantages  of  the 
auxiliary  exhaust  port,  which  is  uncovered  by  the  piston  when  that 
member  reaches  the  end  of  its  power  stroke,  have  been  described 
at  some  length.  This  construction  has  also  been  used  to  some 
extent  on  air-oooled  motors.  In  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  373  the 
auxiliary  exhaust  port  is  controlled  by  a  poppet  valve  opened  by 
a  suitable  cam  on  the  same  camshaft  operating  the  main  inlet 
and  exhaust  valves  in  the  cylinder  head.  The  prompt  expulsion 
ot  the  large  quantity  of  flaming  gases  made  possible  by  this  simple 
fitting  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  gases  discharged  through 
the  regular  exhaust  valve  and  makes  for  superior  cooling  of  the 
cylinder  and  lessened  scaling  or  warping  of  the  regular  exhaust 
valve  head,  which  must  seat  properly  to  retain  compression. 
Even  if  the  lower  or  auxiliary  valve  does  not  seat  positively,  it 
is  not  apt  to  interfere  with  engine  efiSoiency. 

VALVE  TIMING  IN   AUTO  MOTORS 

It  is  in  valve  timing  that  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  among  engineers  and  it  is  rare  that  one  will  see  the  same 
formula  in  different  motors.  It  is  true  that  the  same  timing  could 
not  be  used  with  motors  of  different  construction,  as  there  are 
many  factors  which  determine  the  amount  of  lead  to  be  given  to 
the  valves.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  relative  size  of 
the  valve  to  the  cylinder  bore,  the  speed  of  rotation  it  is  desired 
to  obtain,  the  fuel  efficiency,  the  location  of  the  valves,  and  other 
factors  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Most  of  the  readers  should  be  familiar  with  the  cycle  of  opera- 
tion of  the  internal  combustion  motor  of  the  four-stroke  type,  and 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  except  to  present  a  review. 
The  first  stroke  of  the  piston  is  one  in  which  a  charge  of  gas  is 
taken    into   the   motor;    the   second   stroke   which   is   in   reverse 
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Fig.  ^74.— Diagram  Hbuwlng  actual  duration  of  tlllTereiit  strokes  tu  iledTees. 


direction,  to  the  first  is  a  compression  stroke,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  spark  takes  place,  exploding  the  charge  and  driving  the  piston 
down  on  the  third  or  expansion  stroke,  which  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  intake  stroke,  and  finally,  after  the  piston  has 
nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  stroke,  another  valve  opens  to 
allow  the  burned  gases  to  escape,  and  remains  open  until  the  piston 
has  reached  the  end  of  the  fourth  stroke  and  is  in  a  position  to 
begin  the  series  over  again.  The  ends  of  the  strokes  are  reached 
when  the  piston  comes  to  a  stop  at  either  top  or  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  and  reverses  its  motion.  That  point  is  known  as  a 
center  and  there  are  two  for  each  cylinder,  top  and  bottom 
centers,  respectively. 
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All  circles  may  be  divided  into  360  parts,  each  of  which  is 
known  as  a  degree,  and  in  turn  each  of  these  degrees  may  be 
again  divided  into  minutes  and  seconds,  though  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  anything  less  than  the  degree.  Each 
stroke  of  the  piston  represents  180  degrees  travel  of  the  crank, 
because  two  strokes  represent  one  complete  revolution  or  three 
hundred  and  sixty  degrees.  The  top  and  bottom  centers  are 
therefore  separated  by  180  degrees.  Theoretically  each  phase  of 
a  four-cycle  engine  begins  and  ends  at  a  center,  though  in  actual 
practice  the  inertia  or  movement  of  the  gases  makes  it  necessary 
to  allow  a  lead  or  lag  to  the  valve,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  a 
valve  opens  before  a  center,  the  distance  is  called  ''lead;"  if  it 
closes  after  a  center,  this  distance  is  known  as  ''lag."  The 
profile  of  the  cams  ordinarily  used  to  open  or  close  the  valves 
represents  a  considerable  time  in  relation  to  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees  of  the  stroke,  and  the  area  of  the  passages  through 
which  the  gases  are  admitted  or  exhausted  are  quite  small  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  having  to  open  or  close  the  valves  at  stated 
times;  therefore,  to  open  an  adequately  large  passage  for  the 
gases  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  valves  earlier  and  close  them 
later  than  at  centers. 

That  advancing  the  opening  of  the  exhaust  valve  was  of  value 
was  discovered  on  the  early  motors  and  is  explained  by  the  neces- 
sity of  releasing  a  large  amount  of  gas,  the  volume  of  which  has 
been  greatly  raised  by  the  heat  of  combustion.  When  the  inlet 
valves  were  mechanically  operated  it  was  found  that  allowing  them 
to  lag  at  closing  enabled  the  inspiration  of  a  greater  volume  of 
gas.  Disregarding  the  inertia  or  flow-  of  the  gases,  opening  the 
exhaust  at  center  would  enable  one  to  obtain  full  value  of  the 
expanding  gases  the  entire  length  of  the  piston  stroke,  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  keep  the  valve  open  after  tiie  top  center, 
as  the  reverse  stroke  would  produce  a  suction  effect  which  might 
draw  some  of  the  inert  charge  back  into  the  cylinder.  On  the 
other  hand,  giving  full  consideraftion  to  the  inertia  of  the  gas, 
opening  the  valve  before  center  is  reached  will  provide  for  quick 
expulsion  of  thel  gases,  which  have  sufficient  velocity  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  so  that  if  the  valve  is  allowed  to  remain  open  a  little 
longer,  the  amount  of  lag  varying  with  the  opinions  of  the  designer, 
the  cylinder  is  cleared  in  a  more  thorough  manner. 
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When  the  factor  of  retarded  opening  is  considered,  without 
reckoning  the  inertia  of  the  gases  it  would  appear  that  if  the  valve 
were  allowed  to  remain  open  after  center  had  passed,  say  on  the 
closing  of  the  inlet,  the  piston  having  reversed  its  motion 
would  have  the  effect  of  expelling  part  of  the  fresh  charge  through 
the  still  open  valve  as  it  passed  inward  at  its  compression  stroke. 
This  effect  is  called  blowing  back  and  is  often  noted  with  motors 
where  the  valve  settings  are  not  absolutely  correct,  or  where  the 
valve  springs  or  seats  are  defective  and  prevent  proper  closing. 

This  factor  is  not  of  as  much  import  as  might  appear,  as  on 
closer  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  movement  of  the  piston 
as  the  crank  reaches  either  end  of  the  stroke  is  less  per  degree  of 
angular  movement  than  it  is  when  the  angle  of  the  connecting  rod 
is  greater.  Then  again  a  certain  length  of  time  is  required  for 
the  reversal  of  motion  of  the  piston  during  which  time  the  crank 
is  in  motion  but  the  piston  practically  at  a  standstill.  If  the 
valves  are  allowed  to  remain  open  during  this  period,  the  passage 
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Fig.  375. — Diagram  showing  method  of  marking  fly-wheel  circumference  to 
obtain  proper  timing  of  typical  four-cylinder  motor. 
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of  the  gas  in  or  out  of  the  cylinder  will  be  by  its  own  mo- 
mentum. 

The  faster  a  motor  turns,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  lead  or  advance  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
opening  of  the  exhaust  valve.  It  is  self-evident  truth  that  if 
the  speed  of  a  motor  is  doubled,  it  travels  twice  as  many  degrees 
in  the  time  necessary  to  lower  the  pressure.  As  most  designers 
are  cognizant  of  this  fact  the  valves  are  proportioned  accordingly. 
It  is  well  to  consider  in  this  respect  that  the  cam  profile  has  much 
to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  the  valve  is  opened,  that  is,  the 
lift  may  be  abrupt  and  the  gas  allowed  to  escape  in  a  body,  or 
the  opening  may  be  gradual,  the  gas  issuing  from  the  cylinder  in 
thin  streams.  An  analogy  may  be  made  with  the  opening  of  any 
bottle  which  contains  liquid  highly  carbonated.  If  the  cork  is. 
removed  suddenly  the  gas  escapes  with  a  loud  pop,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  bottle  is  uncorked  gradually,  the  gas  escapes 
from  the  receptacle  in  thin  streams  around  the  cork,  and  passage 
of  the  gases  to  the  air  is  accomplished  without  noise.  While 
the  second  plan  is  not  harsh,  it  is  slower  than  the  former,  as 
must  be  evident. 

A  point  which  has  been  much  discussed  by  engineers  is  the 
proper  relation  of  the  closing  of  the  exhaust  valve  and  the  opening- 
of  the  inlet.  Theoretically  they  should  succeed  each  other,  the 
exhaust  closing  at  upper  dead  center  and  the  inlet  opening^ 
immediately  afterward.  The  reason  why  a  certain  amount  of  la^ 
is  given  the  exhaust  closing  in  practice  is  that  the  piston  cannot 
drive  the  gases  out  of  the  cylinder  unless  they  are  compressed  to- 
a  degree  in  excess  of  that  existing  in  the  manifold  or  passages^ 
and  while  toward  the  end  of  the  stroke  this  pressure  may  be  feeble,, 
it  is  nevertheless  indispensable.  At  the  end  of  the  piston 's  stroke, 
as  marked  by  the  upper  dead  center,  this  compression  still  exists, 
no  matter  how  little  it  may  be,  so  that  if  the  exhaust  valve  i» 
closed  and  the  inlet  opened  immediately  afterward,  the  pressure 
which  exists  in  the  cylinder  may  retard  the  entrance  of  the  fresh 
gas  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  inert  gas  may  penetrate  into  the 
manifold.  As  the  piston  immediately  begins  to  aspirate  this  may 
not  be  serious,  but  as  these  gases  are  drawn  back  into  the  cylinder 
the  fresh  charge  will  be  diluted  and  weakened  in  value.  If  the 
spark  plug  is  in  a  pocket  the  points  may  be  surrounded  by  thia 
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weak  gas,  and  the  explosion  will  not  be  nearly  as  energetic  as 
when  the  ignition  spark  takes  place  in  pure  mixture. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  exhaust  valve  should  close 
after  dead  center  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  lag  should  be 
given  to  opening  of  the  inlet.  The  lag  given  the  closing  of  the 
exhaust  valve  should  not  be  as  great  as  that  given  the  closing  of 
the  inlet  valve.  Assuming  that  the  excess  pressure  of  the  exhaust 
will  equal  the  depression  during  aspiration,  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  emptying  of  the  cylinder  will  be  proportional  to  the 
volume  of  the  gas  within  it.  At  the  end  of  the  suction  stroke  the 
volume  of  gas  contained  in  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  cylindrical 
volume  plus  the  space  of  the  combustion  chamber.     At  the  end 


Fio.  376. — Showing  method  of  marking  rim  of  six-cylinder  fly-wheel  for 
guiding  repairman  or  motorist  to  retain  correct  valve  timing. 
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of  the  exhaust  stroke  the  volume  is  but  that  of  the  dead  space, 
and  from  one- third  to  one-fifth  its  volume  before  compression. 
While  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  this  excess  of  burned  gas  will 
escape  faster  than  the  fresh  gas  will  enter  the  cylinder,  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  the  inlet  valve  were  allowed  to  lag  twenty  degrees,  the 
exhaust  valve  lag  need  not  be  more  iJian  five  degrees,  providing 
that  the  capacity  of  the  combustion  chamber  was  sueh  that  the 
gasses  occupied  one-quarter  of  their  former  volume. 

It  is  evident  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be  given,  as  back  pressure 
w^U  vary  with  the  design  of  the  valve  passages,  the  manifolds, 
and  the  construction  of  the  muflSer.  The  more  direct  the  opening, 
the  sooner  the  valve  can  be  closed  and  the  better  the  cylinder 
cleared.  Ten  degrees  represents  an  appreciable  angle  of  the  crank 
and  the  time  required  for  the  crank  to  cover  this  angular  motion  is 
not  inconsiderable  and  an  important  quantity  of  the  -exhaust  may 
escape,  but  the  piston  is  still  very  close  to  the  dead  center  after 
the  distance  has  been  covered. 

Before  the  inlet  valve  opens  there  should  be  a  certain  depression 
in  the  cylinder,  and  considerable  lag  may  be  allowed  before  the 
depression  is  appreciable.  So  far  as  the  volume  of  fresh  gas 
introduced  during  the  admission  stroke  is  concerned,  this  is 
determined  by  the  displacement  of  the  piston  between  the  point 
where  the  inlet  valve  opens  and  the  point  of  closing,  assuming 
that  sufficient  gas  has  been  inspired  so  that  an  equilibrium  of 
pressure  has  been  established  between  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  outer  air.  The  point  of  inlet  opening  varies  with  different 
motors.  It  would  appear  that  a  fair  amount  of  lag  would  be 
fifteen  degrees  past  top  center  for  the  inlet  opening,  as  a  certain 
depression  will  exist  in  the  cylinder,  assuming  that  the  exhaust 
valve  has  closed  five  or  ten  degrees  after  center,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  piston  has  not  gone  down  far  enough  on  its  stroke 
to  materially  decrease  the  amount  of  gas  which  will  be  taken 
into  the  cylinder. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  other  points  of  opening  and  closing, 
there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  practice  as  relates  to  closing  the  inlet 
valve.  Some  of  the  designers  close  this  exactly  at  bottom  center, 
but  this  practice  cannot  be  commended,  as  there  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  time,  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  angular  motion  of 
the  crank,  before  the  piston  will  commence  to  travel  any  extent 
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on  its  compressioa  stroke.  The  gases  rushing  into  the  cylinder 
have  considerable  velocity,  and  unless  an  equilibrium  is  obtained 
the  pressure  inside  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  outside,  they 
will  continue  to  rush  into  the  cylinder  even  after  the  piston  ceases 
to  exert  any  suction  effect. 

i^or  this  reason  if  the  valve  is  closed  exactly  on  center,  a  full 
charge  may  not  be  inspired  into  the  cylinder,  though  if  the  time 
of  closing  is  delayed,  this  momentum  or  inertia  of  the  gas  will  be 
enough  to  insure  that  a  maximum  charge  is  taken  into  the  cylinder. 
The  writer  considers  that  nothing  will  be  gained  if  the  valve  is 
allowed  to  remain  open  longer  than  twenty  degrees,  and  an  analysis 
of  practice  in  this  respect  would  seem  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
From  that  point  in  the  crank  movement  the  piston  travel  increases 
and  the  compressive  effect  is  appreciable,  and  it  would  appear  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  charge  might  be  exhausted  into 
the  manifold  and  carbureter  if  the  valve  were  allowed  to  remain 
open  beyond  a  point  corresponding  to  twenty  degrees  angular 
movement  of  the  crank. 

TIME  OF  IGNITION 

I 

In  this  country  engineers  unite  in  providing  a  variable  time 
of  ignition,  though  abroad  some  difference  of  opinion  is  noted  on 
this  point.  The  practice  of  advancing  the  time  of  ignition,  when 
affected  electrically,  was  severely  condenmed  by  early  makers, 
these  maintaining  that  it  was  necessary  because  of  insufQcient  heat 
and  volume  of  the  spark,  and  it  was  thought  that  advancing 
ignition  was  injurious.  The  engineers  of  to-day  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  heat  of  the  electric  spark,  especially  when  from  a 
mechanical  generator  of  electrical  energy,  is  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  obtaid  practically  instantaneous  explosion,  as 
required  by  the  operation  of  motors  at  high  speeds,  and  for  the 
combustion  of  large  volumes  of  gas. 

One  would  consider  that  a  motor  with  a  fixed  point  of  ignition 
was  not  in  every  way  as  desirable  as  one  in  which  the  ignition 
could  be  advanced  to  best  meet  different  requirements,  and  the 
writer  does  not  readily  perceive  any  advantage  outside  of  simplicity 
of  control  in  establishing  a  fixed  point  of  ignition.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among  those  designers  who 
favor  fixed  ignition,  and  in  one  case  this  is  located  forty-three 
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degrees  ahead  of  .center,  and  in  another  motor  the  point  is  fixed 
at  twenty  degrees,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  this  will  vary  as 
much  as  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  various  forms.  This  point  will 
vary  with  different  methods  of  ignition,  as  well  as  the  location  of 
the  spark  plug  or  igniter.  The  writer  favors  a  variable  point  of 
ignition,  as  this  offers  advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained  with 
fixed  ignition,  and  enables  one  to  best  gauge  the  requirements  of 
the  time  of  firing  the  charge  by  conditions  of  operation  from  time 
to  time.  The  range  may  be  as  desired,  varying  from  a  point 
after  center  for  starting  to  one  forty-five  degrees  advanced  for 


Fig.  377. — Block  casting  of  Everitt  "Six,"  a  modern  innovation  in  motor 
design  because  six  cylinders,  ui)i)er  part  of  crankcase  and  inlet  and  ex- 
haust manifolds  are  included  in  one  casting. 

maximum  speed.  Then  again,  flexibility  of  control  is  greatly 
increased  when  spark  time  may  be  varied  to  suit  requirements. 

It  is  obvious  by  consideration  of  the  foregoing  that  there  can  be 
no  arbitrary  rules  established  for  timing,  because  of  the  many 
conditions  which  determine  the  best  times  for  opening  and  closing 
the  valves.  It  is  customary  to  try  various  settings  when  a  new 
motor  is  designed  until  the  most  satisfactory  points  are  determined, 
and  the  setting  which  will  be  very  suitable  for  one  motor  is  not 
always  right  for  one  of  different  design. 

Typical  valve  timing  diagrams  are  presented  at  Figs.  374  to 
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376  inclusive.  The  first  shows  the  actual  duratloii  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  cycle  of  a  four-stroke  engine  in  degrees  and  in  inches 
measured  on  the  special  flywheel  shown.  Diagram  Fig.  375  shows 
the  timing  marks  for  a  four-cylinder  motor,  that  at  Pig.  376  shows 
the  method  of  marking  rim  of  a  six-cylinder  motor  flywheel. 

BLOCK   CYLINDER   CASTINGS 

Considered  from  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view  the  indi- 
vidual cylinder  casting  has  much  in  its  favor.  It  is  advanced 
that  more  uniform  cooling  is  possible  than  where  the  cylinders  are 
cast  either  in  pairs  or  three  or  four  in  one  casting.  More  uniform 
cooling  insures  that  the  expansion  or  change  of  form  due  to  heating 
will  be  more  equal.  This  is  an  important  condition  because  the 
cylinder  bore  must  remain  true  under  all  conditions  of  operation. 
If  the  heating  effect  is  not  uniform,  which  condition  is  liable  to 
obtain  if  metal  is  not  evenly  distributed,  Ihe  cylinder  may  become 
distorted  by  heat  and  the  bore  be  out  of  truth.  When  separate 
cylinders  are  used  it  is  possible  to  make  a  uniform  water  space 
and  have  the  cooling  liquid  evenly  distributed  around  the  cylinder. 
In  multiple  cylinder  castings  this  is  not  always  the  rule,  as  in 
many  instances,  especially  in  four-cylinder  block  motors  where 
compactness  is  the  main  feature  there  is  no  space  between  the 
cylinders  for  the  passage  of  water.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
cooling  effect  is  not  even,  and  the  stresses  which  obtain  because 
of  unequal  expansion  may  distort  the  cylinder  to  some  extent. 

The  advantage  of  casting  the  cylinders  in  blocks  is  that  a 
motor  may  be  much  shorter  than  it  would  be  if  individual  castings 
were  used.  It  is  admitted  that  when  the  cylinders  are  cast  together 
a  more  compact,  rigid,  and  stronger  power  plant  is  obtained  than 
when  cast  separately.  There  is  a  disadvantage,  however,  in  tiiat 
if  one  cylinder  becomes  damaged  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace 
the  entire  unit,  which  means  scrapping  three  good  cylinders  because 
one  of  the  four  has  failed.  When  the  cylinders  are  cast  separately 
one  need  only  replace  that  one  that  has  become  damaged.  The 
casting  of  four  cylinders  in  one  unit  is  made  possible  by  improved 
foundry  methods,  and  when  proper  provision  is  made  for  holding 
the  cores  when  the  metal  is  poured  and  the  cylinder  casts  are 
good,  the  construction  is  one  of  distinct  merit. 

When  cylinders  are  cast  in  block  form  it  is  good  practice  to 
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leave  a  large  opening  in  the  jacket  wall  which  will  assist  ia 
supporting  the  core  and  make  for  uniform  water  apace.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  some  castings  have  a  large  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
cylinder  block.  These  openings  ^re  closed  after  the  interior  of  the 
casting  is  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  sand,  core  wire,  etc.,  by  brass, 
cast-iron  or  aluminum  plates.  These  also  have  particular  value  in 
that  they  may  be  removed  after  the  motor  has  been  in  use,  thus 
permitting  one  to  clean  out  the  interior  of  the  water  jacket  and 
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dispose  of  the  rust,  sediment,  and  incrustation  whicli  is  always 
present  after  the  engine  has  been  in  active  service  for  a  time. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  practice  of  casting 
cylinders  in  blocks  may  be  mentioned  compactness,  lightness, 
rigidity,  simplicity  of  water  piping  as  well  as  permitting  the  use 
of  simple  forms  of  inlet  and  exhaust  manifolds.  The  light  weight 
is  not  only  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  cylinder  mass  but  because 
the  block  construction  permits  one  to  lighten  the  entire  motor. 
The  fact  that  all  cylinders  are  cast  together  decreases  vibration, 
and  as  the  construction  is  very  rigid,  disalignment  of  working  parts 
is  practically  eliminated.  When  inlet  and  exhaust  manifolds  are 
cored  in  the  block  casting  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  one  joint 
is  needed  on  each  of  these  instead  of  the  multiplicity  of  joints 
which  obtain  when  the  cylinders  are  individual  castings.  The  water 
piping  is  also  simplified.  In  the  case  of  a  four-cylinder  block 
motor  but  two  pipes  are  used;  one  for  the  water  to  enter  the 
cylinder  jacket,  the  other  for  the  cooling  liquid  to  discharge 
through.  A  typical  block  casting  in  which  six  cylinders  are  cast 
as  a  unit  is  shown  at  Fig.  377.  The  upper  half  of  the  engine 
crank  case  and  the  inlet  and  exhaust  passages  are  also  included 
in  this  casting.  Larger  six-cylinder  engines  usually  have  the 
cylinders  cast  in  pairs  or  in  blocks  of  three. 

THE  KNIGHT   MOTOR 

One  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  automobile  engines  and 
the  most  radical  departure  f  ronj  the  accepted  conventional  designs 
is  the  Knight  slide  valve  motor  shown  at  Figs.  378  and  379,  which 
has  many  features  of  merit.  The  operating  principles  in  this 
engine  do  not  differ  materially  from  other  four-cylinder,  four- 
cycle types,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  method  of  admitting 
and  expelling  gases  from  the  cylinder.  The  illustration  as  Fig. 
378  shows  very  clearly  the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
slide  valve  and  the  conventional  poppet  valve  motor  at  Fig.  369. 
Both  of  these  are  the  same  in  general  design,  except  that  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  power  plant  to  permit  the  use  of  reciprocat- 
ing sleeves. 

The  Knight  motor  shown  at  Fig.  379  has  four  cylinders  cast 
in  pairs.  The  top  of  each  cylinder  has  two  lateral  slots  w^hich 
communicate  respectively  with  the  inlet  and  exhaust  pipes.     The 
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cylinder  is  water-jacketed,  and  inside  of  this  member  and  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  piston  are  two  thin,  hollow  cast-iron 
cylinders,  or  sleeves,  adapted  to  be  moved  up  and  down  by  a 
suitable  crankshaft  and  connecting  rod  mechanism  or  eccentrics. 
These  sleeves  have  large  ports  which  communicate  with  the  orifices 
in  the  cylinder  wall.  They  are  moved  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
slots  in  the  cylinder  are  opened  and  dosed  by  the  reciprocating 
movement  of  the  sleeves.  They  are  operated  by  small  connecting 
rods  which  work  from  a  smaller  crankshaft  mounted  on  one  side 
of,  and  above  the  main  crankshaft,  and  driven  by  silent  chain 
gearing.  The  travel  of  the  sleeves  is  comparatively  small,  as  their 
velocity  is  but  one-tenth  that  of  the  piston.  The  openings  in  the 
sleeves  are  so  wide  that  the  gases  enter  and  leave  the  combustion 
chamber  much  more  easily  than  they  oould  through  ports  closed 
by  valves  of  the  conventional  type. 

The  movement  of  the  sleeves  (Pig.  380)  is  such  that  the  ports 
in  the  cylinder  are  closed  by  one  or  both  sleeves  during  three- 
quarters  of  the  cyele  of  operation,  and  are  kept  open  during  the 
remaining  quarter  by  a  simultaneous  lining  up  of  the  openings  in 
both  sleeves  with  that  in  the  cylinder.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the 
Knight  motor  the  absolute  constancy  of  compression  makes  for 
uniformity  of  action  because  the  intervals  between  the  successive 
explosions  are  always  equal  and  all  of  the  power  strokes  have  the 
same  strength.  It  is  also  advanced  that  the  construction  of  the 
Enight  motor  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  combustion  chambers 
which  are  equal  in  volume,  which  condition  is  difficult  to  attain 
with  the  ordinary  construction,  because  of  the  difficulty  met  in 
securing  perfect  equality  of  castings.  As  the  cylinders  and  cylinder 
heads  of  the  Knight  motor  are  machined  to  the  required  dimensions 
and  polished,  all  combustion  chambers  will  have  the  same  volume. 
Another  advantage  is  that  there  will  be  no  projecting  particles  of 
metal  such  as  would  be  present  in  castings  that  might  remain  hot 
and  cause  premature  explosions.  It  is  also  difficult  for  carbon  to 
adhere  to  the  absolutely  smooth  walls  of  the  combustion  chamber 
or  piston  head. 

There  is  very  little  strain  on  the  parts,  and  as  the  wear  of  the 
sleeves  is  negligible  the  motor  action  improves  with  service,  because 
the  sleeves  become  polished  and  work  easier  the  more  they  are  used. 
As  the  sleeves  are  driven  by  cranks  and  connecting  rods  and  not  by 
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cams  as  poppet  valves  are,  they  are  not  liable  to  go  wild  at  even 
the  highest  motor  speeds.  The  ports  are  opened  and  elosed  exactly 
at  tlie  proper  time,  and  the  openings  or  passages  for  the  gas  are 
so  large  that  the  motor  capacity  invariably  augments  with  an 
increase  of  velocity  up  to  the  limit  of  rotative  speed. 

In  a  comparative  test  of  two  similar  motors,  one  with  mushroom 
valves  and  the  other  with  sleeves,  the  former  developed  but  twenty- 
five  horse  power  at  2,000  revolutions  per  minute,  while  the  sleeve 
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type  generated  in  excess  of  thirty  horse-power  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  Knight  motor  has  been  subjected  to  severe  tests  before 
adoption  in  comparison  with  motors  of  the  poppet  valve  type. 
In  one  of  these  an  engine  rated  at  thirty-eight  horse-power  which 
had  cylinders  of  5-ineh  bore  and  stroke  developed  55.3  horse-power 
continuously  during  a  period  of  5^  days,  or  132  hours.  The  fuel 
consumption  was  but  0.85  pint  of  gasoline  per  horse-power  hour. 
The  average  fuel  consumption  of  the  four-cycle  type  of  motor  is 
placed  at  one  pint  per  horse-power  hour.  At  the  completion  of 
this  running  in  test  the  power  plant  was  installed  in  a  car  weigh- 
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lag  4,000  pounds.  This  was  driven  over  2,000  miles  on  Brooblands 
Motor  Track,  near  London,  England,  at  a  speed  which  averaged 
forty-three  miles  per  hour.  At  the  completion  of  this  test  the 
motor  was  replaced  on  a  test  stand  in  the  shop  where  it  developed 
an  average  of  57.25  horse-power  during  a  run  of  five  hours  at  1,200 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  fuel  consumption  was  reduced  to  0.75 
pint  of  gasoline  per  horse-power  hour,  and  it  had  gained  two  horse- 
power, or  about  four  per  cent,  by  use.  This  type  of  valveless 
motor  is  considered  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  conventional 
forms,  and  it  is  all  the  more  strange  when  one  considers  that  the 
height  of  its  development  lias  been  reached  at  a  time  when  all 
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believed  the  explosion  motor  had  attained  its  maximum  efficiency. 
The  success  attending  the  use  of  the  Ejiight  motor  has  promoted 
great  interest  in  all  forms  of  valveless  motors  which  are  being 
actively  experimented  with  at  the  present  time. 

A  BOTART  VALVE  MOTOR 

The  Reynolds  motor,  a  sectional  view  through  one  of  its  cylin- 
ders being  shown  at  Fig.  382,  has  not  been  used  to  any  extent  in 
automobile  service  but  has  proven  thoroughly  practical  in  marine 
applications.  The  valve  consists  of  a  flat  disc  seating  directly 
against  the  top  of  the  combustion  chamber.  It  is  turned  by  a 
shaft  which  extends  through  a  boss  on  top  of  the  cylinder  head 
and  which  is  driven  direct  from  the  crankshaft  by  gearing  at  half 
the  motor  speed.  The  valve  has  a  port  cut  into  it  of  the  keystone 
shape,  clearly  shown  in  illustration,  this  registering  successively 
with  openings  in  the  cylinder  head.  The  valve  mechanism  is  said 
to  be  very  quiet,  and  as  will  be  seen  at  Fig.  382  the  cylinder  is  a 
very  compact  design.  A  disadvantage  is  cited  that  the  force  of  the 
explosion  keeps  the  valve  disc  tight  against  the  seat,  this  tending 
to  cause  considerable  resistance  to  its  motion.  It  is  claimed  that  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  from  this  source,  and  that  an  oil  film  is 
maintained  positively  between  the  valve  disc  and  its  seat  so  that  it 
turns  with  minimum  friction. 

Various  other  forms  employing  rotary  valves  have  been 
devised,  and  some  of  these  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  a  practical 
way.  An  American  design  is  known  as  the  Mead.  This  is  a  four- 
cylinder  motor  with  two  long  cylindrical  valves  extending  along 
opposite  sides  of  the  cylinders  in  close  connection  with  the  combus- 
tion chamber.  These  cylinders  have  ports  cut  through  them  at  dis- 
tances equal  to  the  center  line  of  the  cylinders  and  are  suitably 
spaced  so  that  the  ports  in  the  cylinders  are  uncovered  in  proper 
succession.  One  of  the  drums  serves  to  control  the  inlet  ports ;  the 
other  regulates  the  exhaust  openings.  The  valves  are  driven  at 
one-quarter  crankshaft  speed  by  suitable  gearing. 

POWER  PLANT  INSTALLATION 

The  method  of  installing  the  power  plant  varies  on  different 
types  of  automobiles,  though  the  majority  of  cars  have  the  engine 
placed  at  the  extreme  front  end  of  the  classis  as  at  Fig.  384.    In 
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some  types  of  cars  where  single  or  double  motors  of  the  horizontal 
type  are  used  the  motor  is  placed  under  the  body.  This  type  of 
construction  is  nearly  obsolete  at  this  time,  and  is  found  only  on 
early  forms  of  vehicles  and  one  or  two  commercial  cars. 

The  power  plant  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  clutch  and 
change  speed  gearing  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  unit  construction. 
This  method  of  thus  joining  the  parts  is  widely  used  at  the  present 
time,  and  is  superior  to  the  other  common  method  where  the  motor 
and  change  speed  gears  are  independent  units.  Each  method  has 
advantages.  As  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  Fig.  385,  when  the  gear- 
set  and  motor  are  separate  the  transmission  may  be  removed  from 
the  chassis  frame  without  disturbing  the  power  plant,  and  vice 
versa.  At  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  remove  one 
member  without  having  to  take  the  entire  unit  from  the  frame. 

The  unit  construction  has  the  advantage  of  retaining  positive 
alignment  of  the  gearset  with  the  engine  indefinitely.  This  rela- 
tion between  the  parts  is  obtained  when  they  are  first  assembled 
and  the  alignment  cannot  be  changed  by  any  condition  of  opera- 
tion after  the  unit  is  installed  in  the  frame.  This  method  of 
mounting  also  permits  the  three-point  suspension  which  is  very 
desirable.  For  instance,  the  power  plant  shown  at  A  is  supported 
on  four  points  and  the  gearset  is  supported  on  another  series  of 
four  points.  While  the  tendency  of  these  members  is  toi  brace  the 
frame  and  prevent  disalignment,  it  is  possible  on  extremely  rough 
roads  for  the  frame  distortion  to  vary  the  relation  of  the  trans- 
mission and  engine  shaft  to  some  extent.  Where  a  three-point 
suspension  is  employed,  as  outlined  at  Fig.  383,  the  frame  distor- 
tion will  not  impose  stress  on  the  individual  members  of  the  power 
plant  because  in  a  rigid  unit  construction  all  parts  must  remain 
in  alignment.  The  advantages  of  this  design  are  becoming  better 
appreciated  and  it  is  widely  used  at  the  present  time. 

In  trucks,  as  is  clearly  shown  at  Figs.  385  and  386,  the  general 
method  is  to  mount  the  engine  under  the  driver's  seat  in  a  suitable 
compartment.  Some  trucks  have  the  motor  mounted,  as  in  pleasure 
car  practice,  in  front  under  a  bonnet.  The  advantages  of  the 
motor  under  the  seat  location  may  be  very  well  summed  up  by  say- 
ing that  it  permits  more  loading  space  and  less  over  all  or  .wheel 
base  for  a  given  carrying  capacity.  The  shorter  wheel  base  vehicle 
is  especially  valuable  in  congested  city  traffic,  because  it  may  be 
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more  easily  controlled  when  driving  in  narrow  thoroughfares,  tak- 
ing corners,  or  backing  up  to  a  loading  platform.  The  main  advan- 
tage advanced  for  the  motor  in  front  type  of  commercial  vehicle 
is  accessibility  of  power  plant,  which  may  be  easily  reached  by 
raising  the  hood.  This  feature  is  not  lost  when  the  motor  is  placed 
under  the  seat,  however,  because  all  average  adjustments  may  be 
made  by  raising  the  floor  boards  or  by  opening  a  hinged  door  at 
the  side  of  the  motor  compartment.  Some  makers  who  install  the 
motor  under  the  seat  arrange  the  components  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  be  removed  as  units  permitting  ready  access  to  the 
motor  and  making  for  its  prompt  removal  in  event  of  overhauling 
or  serious  accident. 

MOTORCYCLE  ENGINE  DEVELOPMENT 

Before  the  internal  combustion  engine  had  been  fitted  to  any 
form  of  four  wheel  ifaotor  vehicle  it  had  been  applied  successfully 
by  Daimler,  prior  to  1885,  to  a  two-wheel  conveyance  built  on  the 
lines  of  the  bicycle  of  that  period.  This  proved  successful  in  this 
application  aud  the  crude  machine  of  that  time  in  its  essentials 
became  the  parent  of  both  the  present  day  automobile  and  motor- 
cycle. The  efforts  of  the  earlier  designers  was  to  use  the  forms  of 
bicycles  then  available  and  to  transform  these  into  a  motorcycle 
by  the  addition  of  a  simple  power  plant  consisting  of  a  small  air 
cooled  gasoline-engine  and  its  auxiliaries.  It  was  soon  learned 
that  the  ordinary  bicycle  frame  structure  was  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  vibratory  stresses  imposed  by  even  the  small  motors 
of  that  period,  which  were  of  about  2^"  bore  and  stroke  and  which 
were  credited  with  1^  or  2  horse-power  at  speeds  of  from  2'500  to 
3,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  converted  cycle  frame  structure  depreciated  also  from  the 
vibration  produced  when  operated  at  the  speeds  mechanical  power 
made  possible  over  the  average  highway  surfaces,  which  were  not 
altogether  favorable  to  any  form  of  vehicular  travel  in  the  days 
before  the  army  of  wheelmen  started  the  agitation  for  their 
improvement.  As  soon  as  it  was  found  imperative  to  strengthen 
the  frame  structure  it  was  also  necessary  to  increase  the  motor- 
power  provided  to  handle  the  augmented  weight  of  the  machine 
and  to  produce  the  necessary  power  for  overcoming  the  resistance 
imposed  by  hills  and  sandy  roads.    The  power  of  small  engines  was 
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gradually  augmented  until,  at  the  present  time,  the  average  motor- 
cycle is  provided  with  a  twin  cylinder  engine  rated  at  four  to  six 
times  the  power  rating  of  the  early  prime  movers. 

As  an  example  of  one  of  the  light  power  plants  intended  to  he 
applied  to  motorcycle  propulsion  the  reader  is  asked  to  study  the 
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illustration  at  Fig.  387.  This  power  plant,  which  is  sold  complete, 
ready  for  attachment  in  the  frame  of  the  ordinary  bicycle,  is  shown 
with  all  the  elements  in  place  within  the  supplementary  or  sub 
frame  which  can  be  clamped  in  place  to  the  tubes  of  the  ordinary 
diamond  frame  bicycle  without  any  trouble.  The  power  plant  con- 
sists of  a  small  single  cylinder  motor  pf  the  high  speed  air-cooled 
type  with  the  cylinder  head  inclined  toward  the  steering  head 
and  the  crank  case  mounted  at  a  point  that  will  just  clear  the  pedal 
crank  hanger  of  the  bieycle.  The  fuel  is  carried  in  a  tank  attached 
to  the  top  bar  of  the  sub  frame  and  is  vaporized  by  a  float  feed 
carburetor  attached  to  the  inlet  valve  chamber  which  is  not  shown 
in  the  illustration,  being  hidden  by  the  engine  cylinder.  An  oil 
pump  of  the  plunger  type  is  mounted  at  the  front  end  of  the  tank 
and  communicates  with  a  compartment  at  the  front  in  which 
lubricating  oil  is  carried.  The  magneto  that  furnishes  the  ignition 
spark  is  attached  to  a  suitable  bracket  above  the  crank  case  and  as 
outlined  in  the  lower  view  at  Pig.  387  it  is  driven  from  the  cam- 
shaft by  means  of  bevel  gearing. 

The  internal  construction  of  the  motor  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  part  sectional  view  at  the  lower  portion 
of  Fig.  387.  A  feature  of  merit  is  the  manner  of  casting  the 
cylinder  flanges  so  they  are  horizontally  disposed  relative  to  the 
frame  tubes,  though  at  an  angle  to  the  cylinder  center  line.  This 
feature  insures  that  the  air  flow  induced  by  motion  of  the  cycle 
will  reach  all  parts  of  the  cylinder  head,  valve  chamber  and  that 
portion  exposed  to  the  heating  effect  of  the  explosion.  The  method 
of  installing  the  valve  chamber  at  the  front  end  of  the  motor  so 
the  cooling  air  currents  will  strike  that  portion  first  is  also  to  be 
commended.  Power  is  delivered  from  the  engine  crankshaft  by  a 
pulley  adapted  to  receive  a  round  rawhide  belt  that  passes  over  a 
movable  idler  pulley  before  it  reaches  around  the  large  driving 
pulley  attached  to  the  rear  wheel  rim. 

The  construction  of  a  typical  single  cylinder  motorcycle  engine 
of  American  design  is  clearly  shown  at  Pig.  388.  This  engine  is 
of  the  L  head  form  and  has  both  valves  mounted  at  one  side  of  the 
cylinder.  The  inlet  and  exhaust  valves,  their  springs  and  actuat- 
ing plungers  are  duplicates  and  interchangeable.  The  method  of 
operating  the  valve  lifters  by  means  of  cam  riders  in  the  form,  of 
bell  cranks  is  clearly  outlined  in  the  part  sectional  view  showing 
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Fig.  389. — Motorcycle  power  plant  of  foreif?n  desifcn,  showing  location  of 

carburetor,  muffler,  and  Ignition  magneta 

the  section  through  the  timing  gear  case  and  the  valve  chamber. 
As  this  engine  is  intended  to  be  mounted  in  the  motorcycle  frame 
with  the  cylinder  vertical  the  flanges  are  cast  horizontally. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  method  of  driving  the  ignition  magneto 
by  means  of  idler  gears  from  the  open  cam  gear.  The  gear  on  the 
engine  crankshaft  that  drives  the  cam  gear  has  but  half  its  number 
of  teeth,  because,  as  is  true  of  any  four-cycle  motor,  the  camshaft 
must  be  driven  at  half  the  crankshaft  speed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  connecting  rod,  piston,  flyivheel 
assembly  and  other  internal  parts  is  clearly  shown  in  the  sectional 
view  at  the  right  of  Fig.  388.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  crank- 
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shaft  assembly  is  a,  built-up  form,  beio^  comprised  of  two  flywheel 
members  held  together  by  the  crank  pin.  Each  flywheel  member 
is  provided  with  ooe-half  of  the  crankshaft  and  the  entire  assembly 
revolves  on  ball  bearings  of  the  single  row  annular  type.     The 
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bearings  at  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  connecting  rods  are 
bronze  bushings.  The  construction  of  the  engine  base,  which  is 
made  in  two  halves  joined  together  at  the  engine  center  line  is 
made  necessary  in  order  to  assemble  the  flywheel  member  easily. 
This  form  of  engine  is  rated  at  about  4  H.P.,  which  is  ample  for 
medium  weight  machines  not  intended  for  racing  purposes. 
Another  single  cylinder  power  plant  of  English  design  with  the 
important  parts  clearly  outlined  is  shown  at  Pig.  389.  This 
engine  is  sold  as  a  unit  with  the  silencer  or  muffler  attached  and 
the  ignition  magneto  and  gas  producing  carburetor  in  their  proper 
places.  This  engine  does  not  differ  much  structurally  from  those 
previously  shown. 

In  America  practically  all  motorcycles  that  have  received  com- 
mercial application  are  provided  with  power  plants  of  the  air- 
cooled  form.  In  Europe,  some  effort  has  been  made  to  employ 
water-cooled  engines  on  motorcycles.  While  the  regular  methods 
of  utilizing  water  for  cooling  would  involve  the  use  of  more  or 
less  complicated  cooling  apparatus,  such  as  a  radiator,  water  tank, 
circulating  pump  and  water  piping,  in  the  motor  shown  at  Fi^. 
390  a  very  simple  form  has  been  obtained  that  does  not  call  for 
much  added  mechanism.  The  engine  is  practically  the  same  in 
general  design  as  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  389  except  that  the 
cylinder  is  provided  with  a  water  jacket,  two  sides  of  which  are 
formed  by  water-cooling  radiators  of  simple  construction.  The 
only  piping  necessary  is  two  small  pipes  leading  to  a  compartment 
of  the  fuel  tank  which  is  reserved  to  carry  about  two  quarts  of 
water.  As  the  radiators  are  carried  at  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
they  are  directly  in  communication  with  the  water  jacket,  are  not 
in  the  way  and  are  not  likely  to  be  injured,  should  the  machine 
tip  over.  The  spaces  or  air  passages  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  air  must  pass  through  the  cooling  radiators  whenever 
the  motorcycle  is  in  motion.  American  designers  have  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  use  water-cooling  on  motorcycles  because 
of  the  splendid  results  given  by  the  simpler  air-cooling  methods, 
which  are  really  effective  on  light  motors  having  less  than  four 
inches  bore  and  stroke. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  utilize  two  cylinders  when  more 
than  four  or  five  horse-power  is  needed  in  order  to  keep  the 
cylinder  size  to  the  limits  where  effective  air-cooling  is  obtained. 
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Aa  is  true  o£  any  power  plant,  the  use  of  two  cylinders  insures  a 
more  uniform  delivery  of  power  and  smoother  operation  than 
secured  with  a  single  cylinder  engine.  A  popular  American  twin 
motor,  which  is  used  on  the  Indian  motorcycle,  is  shown  in  part 
section  at  Pig.  391,  It  is  a  combination  of  two  single  cylinder 
engines  mounted  above  a  common  engine  base  with  the  connecting 
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rods  attached  to  a  common  crank  pin  in  the  regular  pattern  Qy- 
ivheel  assembly.  In  this  motor  the  inlet  valve  is  located  over  the 
exhaust  member  and  is  operated  by  an  overhead  rocker  arm 
actuated  by  the  usual  form  of  tappet  rod  from  the  cam  case. 
The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  use  of  a  roller-bearing 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  connecting-rod  assembly  instead  of  the 
usual  plain  bronze  bushings.  Anti-friction  bearings  not  only  have 
superior  endurance  but  actually  consume  less  power  than  the  plain 
bushings.      Their    reliability    and    effectiveness   were  'thoroughly 


proven  by  many  months  of  severe  tetjting  in  racing  engines  before 
they  were  supplied  as  standard  equipment  on  the  stock  models. 

A  feature  of  some  merit  that  is  incorporated  on  some  models 
of  the  Indian  motorcycle  is  an  electric  self-starting  sj'stem  which 
makes  it  possible  to  turn  over  the  motor  crankshaft  by  means  of 
an  electric  motor  connected  to  it  by  a  starting  chain.  The  motor 
derives  its  current  from  storage  batteries  carried  under  the  seat. 
This  apparatus  is  in  the  form  of  a  combined  motor-djTiamo  and 
when  the  engine  is  started  it  becomes  a  dynamo  and  is  driven 
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Fio.  393. — Diagram  showing  horse-power  rating  of  De  Luxe  motorcycle 

engines. 

from  the  engine  to  generate  current  to  keep  the  storage  batteries 
always  properly  charged.  Automatic  regulating  means  are  provided 
so  the  batteries  will  not  be  over-charged  when  the  engine  speed 
increases.  A  motorcycle  fitted  with  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  such 
aa  shown  at  Fig.  396  uses  the  electric  current  generator,  not  only 
for  starting  the  motor,  but  for  ignition  purposes  and  lighting 
as  well. 
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The  small  iiiotiirs  built  for  motoi-eycle  propulsion  deliver  con- 
Biderably  more  power  than  their  normal  rating.  Diagrams  are 
shown  at  Fig.  393  giving  horse-power  and  torque  curves  obtained 
by  an  electric  Cradle  dynamometer  which  shows  the  actual  brake 
horse-power  delivered  at  various  motor  speeds.  In  the  upper 
diagram  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  single  cylinder  type  rated  at 
5  H.P.  and  having  a  bore  of  3J  inches  and  stroke  of  3.67  inches 
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will  deliver  in  excess  of  6  H.P.  at  speeds  between  2000  and  2800 
R.P.M.  The  displacement  of  this  single  cylinder  motor  is  35.51 
cubic  inches.  In  the  lower  diagram  curves  showing  a  test  of  a 
twin  cylinder  motor  having  a  piston  displacement  of  70.62  cubic 
inches  and  rated  normally  at  9  H.l'.  shows  it  will  deliver  13  H.P. 
at  a  speed  of  2400  R.P.M.  A  single  cylinder  motor  complete  with 
carburetor  magneto  and  spark  plugs  that  will  deliver  6  H.P. 
weighs  about  65  lbs.,  while  a  9  H.P.  form  that  actually  is  capable 
of  developing  13  H.P.  weighs  not  more  than  100  lbs,  with  complete 
equipment.  The  average  single  cylinder  power  plant  will  therefore 
deliver  about  1  H.P.  for  each  10  lbs.  weight  while  the  twin  cylinder 
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forms  will  give  1  H.P.  for  ench  8  lbs.  weight.  This  ratio  of  weight 
to  H.P.  is  lowered  only  on  the  extremely  light  forms  of  power 
plants  intended  for  aerial  navigation. 

The  installation  of  a  typical  twin  cylinder  motor  in  the  frame 
of  a  representative  American  motorcycle  is  clearly  shown  at  Fig. 
394.  A  standard  single  cylinder  machine  equipped  with  a  two- 
speed  gear  is  shown  at  Pig.  395.  A  model  "de  luxe"  with  electric 
starting  and  lighting  system,  two-speed  gear,  spring  frame  and 
spring  fork  and  with  complete  equipment  that-  may  be  really 
considered*  the  most  refined  model  of  American  motorcycles  is 
shown  at  Fig.  396.    The  motorcycle  has  been  gradually  improved, 
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until  at  the  present  time,  the  only  resemblance  to  a  bicycle  is 
evidenced  by  the  use  of  two  wheels,  a  saddle  which  the  rider 
straddles,  and  a  pair  of  handle  bars  for  control  of  the  fork  member 
in  which  the  front  wheel  is  mounted.  In  actual  relation  of  parts 
and  refinement  of  detail  the  motorcycle  is  practically  a  two-wheeled 
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automobile,  inasmuch  as  the  modern  forms  are  provided  with 
supporting  springs  for  both  power  plant  and  rider  and  use  free 
eogine  clutches,  two  speeds  or  other  variable  speed  gears  and  have 
a  margin  of  power  actually  superior  to  the  automobile,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight.  A  popular  twin  cylinder  motor  cycle  which 
incorporates  a  two-speed  planetary  gear-set  on  the  countershaft 
and  chain-drive  to  the  rear  wheels  is  shown  at  Fig.  397. 

The  good  features  of  the  four-cylinder  engine,  which  make  that 
form  of  such  striking  value  in  automobile  applications  has  also 
resulted  in  favorable  consideration  by  some  motorcycle  designers. 
AVhile  the  power-producing  capacity  of  the  average  twin  cylinder 
engine  is  equal  to  all  practical  requirements,  it  has  an  element  of 
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vibration  that  is  considered  objectionable  by  the  fastidiousk  A 
properly  constructed  four-cylinder  power  plant,  especially  when 
it  has  the  small  cylinders  and  relatively  lig^ht  explosions  produced 
in  a  motorcycle  engine,  is  so  nearly  vibrationless  that  it  will 
remove  every  objection  that  can  be  offered  against  the  jnotorcyde. 
As  will  be  evident  by  inspection  of  Fig.  398,  which  shows  the 
four-cylinder  engine  of  the  Henderson  motorcycle  and  sectional 
views  at  Pig.  399  whidi  outline  clearly  the  construction  of  the 
four-cylinder  power  plant  used  on  the  Pierce  motorcycles,  the 
general  features  of  construction  of  motorcycle  engines  of  this 
pattern  follow  closely  the  standard  features  of  design  so  well 
exemplified  in  automobile  motors. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  of  late  in  the  development 
of  a  new  form  of  motor  vehicle  which  is  a  hybrid  between  the 
conventional  forms  of  automobiles  and  the  motorcycle  and  is  called 
the  '*cyclecar."    In  these  vehicles  many  of  the  parts  used  on 


Fig.  403.^ — ^Tbe  newest  form  of  motor  vehicle,  known  as  the  cyelecar  in 

pleasure  and  commercial  forms. 
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motorcycles,  such  as  the  power  plant,  wheels,  tires,  transmission 
systems,  etc.,  are  retaiDcd  and  a  miniature  automobile  body  with 
conventional  spring  suspension  is  provided  from  the  passengers. 
Cyelecars  for  the  most  part  are  narrow  tread,  ranging  from  36 
to  42  inches,  whereas  the  conveatioaal  or  standard  tread  of  auto- 
mobiles and  horse-drawn  vehicles  is  56  inches.  Cyelecars  are  built 
low,  and  are  not  much  heavier  than  a  motorcycle  with  side  car 
attachment  and  provide  remarkable  speed  with  maximum  economy, 
as  relates  to  fuel  and  oil  consumption. 


A  typical  cycleear  engine,  which  is  really  a  modified  form  of 
the  Spacfee  motorcycle  power  plant,  is  shown  at  Fig.  400. 
This  differs  from  the  motorcycle  engine  in  that  an  external  fly- 
wheel is  provided  in  addition  to  the  usual  flywheel  assembly 
inside  the  engine  base  and  a  cooling  fan  is  mounted  at  the  front 
of  the  engine  to  direct  an  air-blast  around  the  cylinders.  In  the 
engine  shown  at  A  a  sprocket  is  provided  for  ehain-drive  and  the 
engine  is  supposed  to  be  installed  with  ita  crankshaft  at  right  angles 
to  the  frame  side  member.  The  form  shown  at  B  is  intended  for 
abaft  drive  and  is  installed  so  the  crankshaft  is  parallel  to  the 
side  member. 
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A  cyclecar  engine  of  the  twin  cylinder  form  and  European 
design  is  shown  at  Figs.  401  and  402.  In  this  power  plant  the 
cylinders  ar^  of  the  L  head  form  and  several  modifications  are 
made  to  make  the  engine  suitable  for  propulsion  of  the  four-wheel 
vehicle.  The  rear  bearing  is  long  and  is  of  ample  size  to  take 
the  strain  of  driving  and  the  weight  of  the  extra  flywheel.  In 
this  engine  the  bore  is  85  millimeters  or  3.34  inches  abd  the  stroke 
is  as  long  as  the  piston  is  wide.  The  cubic  capacity  is  965  cubic 
centimeters  or  58.8  cubic  inches.  It  will  deliver  8  H.P.  at  its 
normal  speed.  The  overall  dimensions  of  this  power  plant  can 
be  readily  ascertained  by  referring  to  Fig.  402,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  dimensions  indicated  are  according  to  the  metric  standard. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  power  plant  and  the  location  of 
the  auxiliary  fittings  such  as  the  spark  plugs,  carburetor,  magneto, 
mufifler,  etc.,  can  be  readily  ascertained  from  the  three-quarter 
view  at  Fig.  401. 

Representative  types  of  the  light  cyclecars  are  shown  at  Figs. 
403  and  404.  The  one  at  the  top  of  the  illustration  Fig.  403  is 
a  two-passenger  tandem  model  of  the  true  cyclecar  form,  while 
that  below  it  shows  the  application  of  the  commercial  body  to 
the  same  chassis.  The  location  of  the  power  plant  of  the  motor- 
cyclej  type,  at  the  front  of  the  vehicle,  the  light  wire  spoke  wheels 
and  the  V  belt  drive  so  generally  used  on  motorcycles  may  be 
readily  ascertained.  Such  vehicles  do  not  weigh  over  600  lbs.  and 
will  carry  two  people  50  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Modifica- 
tions of  the  cyclecar  design  that  favor  more  conventional  automobile 
forms  are  outlined  at  Fig.  404.  These  are  supplied  with  motors 
of  the  four-cylinder  water-oooled  type  and  are  virtually  miniature 
automobiles  and  cannot  be  termed  true  cyclecars.  The  drive  is 
by  shaft  and  bevel  gear,  as  in  current  automobile  practice  and 
for  the  most  part  the  speed-changing  and  clutching  functions  are 
performed  by  devices  that  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  auto- 
mobiles except  for  the  reduction  in  weight  and  size. 


CHAPTER    XX 

INTERNAL    COMBUSTION    MOTORS   FOR    AERIAL    NAVIGATION 

The  conquest  of  the  air  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  achieve- 
ments of  the  ages.  Human  flight  opens  the  sky  to  man  as  a  ncAv 
road,  and  because  it  is  a  road  free  of  all  obstructions  and  leads 
everywhere,  affording  the  shortest  distance  to  any  place,  it  offers 
to  man  the  prospect  of  unlimited  freedom.  The  aircraft  promises 
to  span  continents  like  railroads,  to  bridge  seas  like  ships,  to  go 
over  mountains  and  forests  like  birds,  and  to  quicken  and  simplify 
the  problems  of  transportation.  While  the  actual  conquest  of  the 
air  is  an  accomplishment  just  being  realized  in  our  days,  the  idea 
and  yearning  to  conquer  the  air  are  old,  possibly  as  old  as  intellect 
itself.  The  myths  of  different  races  tell  of  winged  gods  and  flying 
men,  and  show  that  for  ages  to  fly  was  the  highest  conception  of 
the  sublime.  No  other  agent  is  more  responsible  for  sustained 
flight  than  the  internal  combustion  motor,  and  it  was  only  when 
this  form  of  prime  mover  had  been  fully  developed  that  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  leave  the  ground  and  alight  at  will,  not 
depending  upon  the  caprices  of  the  winds  or  lifting  power  of 
gases  as  with  the  balloon.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  flight  would  have  been  attained  many  years 
ago  if  the  proper  source  of  power  had  been  available  as  all  the 
essential  elements  of  the  modern  aeroplane  and  dirigible  balloon, 
other  than  the  power  plant,  were  known  to  early  philosophers 
and  scientists. 

Aeronautics  is  divided  into  two  fundamentally  different 
branches — aviatics  and  aerostatics.  The  first  comprises  all  types 
of  aeroplanes  and  heavier  than  air  flying  machines  such  as  the 
helicopters,  kites,  etc.;  the  second  includes  dirigible  balloons, 
passive  balloons  and  all  craft  which  rise  in  the  air  by  utilizing 
the  lifting  force  of  gases.  Aeroplanes  are  the  only  practical  form 
of  heavier-than-air  machines,  as  the  helicopters  (machines  intended 
to  be  lifted  directly  into  the  air  by  propellers,  without  the  sustain- 
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ing  effect  of  planes),  and  ornithopters,  or  flapping  wing  types, 
have  not  been  thoroughly  developed,  and  in  fact,  there  are  so 
many  serious  mechanical  prohlems  to  be  solved  before  either  of 
these  types  of  air  craft  will  function  properly  that  experts  express 
grave  doubts  regarding  the  practicability  of  either.  Aeroplanes 
are  divided  into  two  main  types — monoplanes  or  single  surface 
forms,  and  bi-planes  or  machines  having  two  sets  of  lifting  surfaces* 
one  suspended  over  the  other.  A  typical  monoplane  is  shown  at 
Pig.  405,  a  bi-plane  at  Pig.  406.  The  structural  differences  may 
be   easily  understood  by  comparing  the  illustrations. 

Dirigible  balloons  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  rigid,  the 
semi-rigid,  and  the  non-rigid.     The  rigid  has  a  frame  or  skeleton 


Fio.  400— The  Wright  headless  biplane,  a  typical  two-surface  type, 
of  either  wood  or  metal  inside  of  the  bag,  to  stiffen  it;  the  semi- 
rigid is  reinforced  by  a  wire  net  and  metal  attachments;  while 
the  non-rigid  is  just  a  bag  filled  with  gas.  The  aeroplane,  more 
than  the  dirigible  and  balloon,  stands  as  the  emblem  of  the 
conquest  of  the  air.  Two  reasons  for  this  are  that  power  flight 
is  a  real  conquest  of  the  air,  a  real  victory  over  the  battling 
elements;  secondly,  because  the  aeroplane,  or  any  flying  machine 
that  may  follow,  brings  air  travel  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 
In  practical  development,  the  dirigible  will  be  the  steamship  of 
the  air,  which  will  render  invaluable  services  of  a  certain  kind, 
and  the  aeroplane  will  be  the  automobile  of  the  air,  to  be  used 
by  the  mullitude,  perhaps  for  as  many  purposes  as  the  auto- 
mobile is  now  being  used. 
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ESSENTIAL   REQUIREMENTS  OF   AERIAL   MOTORS 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  aircraft  development  has 
been  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  the  refinement  and  perfection 
of  the  internal  combustion  motor.  Without  question  gasoline- 
motors  intended  for  aircraft  are  the  nearest  to  perfection  of 
any  other  type  yet  evolved.  Because  of  the  peculiar  demands 
imposed  upon  the  aeronautical  motor  it  must  possess  all  the 
features  of  reliability,  economy  and  efficiency  now  present  with 
automobile  or .  marine  engines  and  then  must  have  distinctive 
points  of  its  own.  Owing  to  the  unstable  nature  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  operated  and  the  fact  that  heavier-than-air 
machines  can  maintain  flight  only  as  long  as  the  power  plant 
is  functioning  properly,  an  airship  motor  must  be  more  reliable 
than  any  used  on  either  land  or  water.  While  a  few  pounds  of 
metal  more  or  less  makes  practically  no  difference  in  a  marine 
motor  and  has  very  little  effect  upon  the  speed  or  hill-climbing 
ability  of  an  automobile,  an  airship  motor  must  be  .as  light 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  because  every  pound  counts, 
whether  the  motor  is  to  be  fitted  into  an  aeroplane  or  in  a  dirigible 
balloon. 

Airship  motors,  as  a  rule,  must  operate  constantly  at  high 
speeds  in  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  power  delivery  with  a 
minimum  piston  displacement.  In  automobiles,  or  motorboats, 
motors  are  not  required  to  run  constantly  at  their  maximum 
speed.  Most  aircraft  motors  must  function  for  extended  periods 
at  speed  as  nearly  the  maximum  possible.  Another  thing  that 
militates  against  the  aircraft  motor  is  the  more  or  less  unsteady 
foundation  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  necessarily  light  frame 
work  of  the  aeroplane  makes  it  hard  for  a  motor  to  perform  at 
maximum  eflSciency  on  account  of  the  vibration  of  its  foundation 
while  the  craft  is  in  flight.  Marine  and  motorcar  engines,  while 
not  placed  on  foundations  as  firm  as  those  provided  for  stationary 
power  plants,  are  installed  on  bases  of  much  more  stability  than 
the  light  structure  of  an  aeroplane.  The  aircraft  motor,  therefore, 
must  be  balanced  to  a  nicety  and  must  run  steadily  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  must  be  solved  by  designers  of 
practical  aeroplane  motors  are  well  summed  up  in  an  article  by 
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A.  S.  Atkinson  in  a  recent  number  of  the  **Gas  Review/'  from 
which  the  following  excerpts  are  taken : 

**The  effect  of  altitude  on  the  motor  is  one  of  the  little  adjust- 
ment difSculties  that  the  designers  of  aeroplanes  must  consider 
carefully.  The  difference  in.  the  power  developed  at  sea  level  and 
that  developed  at  an  ordinary  high  level  may  not  be  very  startling, 
but  when  the  change  from  a  low  to  a  very  high  level  takes 
place  in  a  short  period  the  effect  is  striking.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  air  be(*omes  more  rarefied  as  we  ascend,  and  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  approximately  one-half  pound  for  each 
one  thousand  feet  of  altitude,  and  as  the  pressure  at  sea  level 
is  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  decrease  amounts  to  about  three 
or  four  per  cent,  of  this.  At  an  altitude  of  three  thousand  feet 
the  decrease  would  be  about  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  power  developed 
by  an  engine  at  this  altitude  would  be  only  about  ninety  per 
cent,  of  that  developed  at  sea  level. 

On  this  account  of  change  of  altitude  the  builders  of  motors 
for  airships  have  to  consider  the  relative  effect  of  a  decreased 
efSciency  of  the  motor  on  the  flying  abilities  of  the  machine.  A 
machine  reaching  an  altitude  of  six  thousand  feet  would  thus 
have  its  motor  eflBciency  decreased  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  power 
development  at  sea  level.  At  an  altitude  of  five  or  six  thousand 
feet,  the  airship  plunges  into  extremely  cold  air,  and  while  below 
the  mildest  summer  may  prevail,  up  above  the  clouds  cold,  freezing 
weather  makes  life  miserable  for  the  aviator.  This  cold  has  its 
effect  upon  the  motor,  for  sudden  contraction  and  expansion  of 
metals  subjects  all  friction  parts  to  severe  strains.  It  may  be 
said  that  aviators  rarely  stay  long  at  such  high  altitudes,  but 
an  airship  must  be  constructed  so  that  it  can  make  its  way 
indefinitely  through  such  a  cold,  rarefied  atmosphere,  and  the 
builders  of  engines  must  consider  this  in  their  work.  The  sharp 
change  from  cold  to  heat  and  from  heat  to  cold  has  had  the 
effect  time  and  again  of  putting  motors  temporarily  out  of  busi- 
ness. A  good  many  of  the  accidents  in  the  air  have  not  been 
entirely  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  All  that  is  known  is 
that  the  engines  stopped,  and  the  aviator  was  forced  to  volplane 
to  the  earth  without  the  use  of  any  other  power  than  gravitation. 

All  the  tests  and  experiments  with  aircraft  motors  have  an 
influence  upon  the  makers  of  all  other  kinds  of  engines.  Manufac- 
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turers  of  marine  engines  for  special  speed  boats  have  taken  lessons 
from  them  in  the  matter  of  reducing  superfluous  weight  and 
increasing  the  number  of  revolutions.  There  is  little  question 
but  the  modem  hydroplane  owes  its  speed  and  development  to 
the  tests  and  experiments  carried  on  in  the  field  of  aviation  and 
even  the  modem  high-powered  class  of  motorboats  have  been 
improved  by  their  engine  designers  through  a  study  of  aviation 
motors." 

The  capacity  of  light  motors  designed  for  aerial  work  per  unit 
of  mass  is  surprising  to  those  not  fully  conversant  with  the 
possibilities  that  -a  thorough  knowledge  of  proportions  of  parts 
and  the  use  of  special  metals  developed  by  the  automobile  industry 
make  possible.  Activity  in  the  development  of  light  motors  has 
been  more  pronounced  in  France  than  in  any  other  country. 
Some  of  these  motors  have  been  complicated  types  made  light 
by  the  skillful  proportioning  of  parts,  others  are  of  the  refined 
simpler  form  modified  from  current  automobile  practice.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  depart  from  the  freakish  or  unconventional 
construction  and  to  adhere  more  closely  to  standard  forms  because 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  parts  of  such  size  that  every  quality 
making  for  reliability,  efficiency  and  endurance  are  incorporated 
in  the  design.  Aeroplane  motors  range  from  two  cylinders  to 
forms  having  fourteen  and  sixteen  cylinders  and  the  arrangement 
of  these  members  varies  from  the  conventional  vertical  tandem 
and  opposed  placing  to  the  V  form  or  the  more  unusual  radial 
motors  having  either  fixed  or  rotary  cylinders.  The  weight  has 
been  reduced  so  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  complete  power  plant 
that  will  not  weigh  more  than  three  pounds  per  actual  horse-power. 

If  we  give  brief  consideration  to  the  requirements  of  the  aviator 
it  will  be  evident  that  one  of  the  most  important  is  securing 
maximum  power  with  minimum  mass,  and  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
serve all  of  the  good  qualities  existing  in  standard  automobile 
motors.  These  are  certainty  of  operation,  good  mechanical  balance 
and  uniform  delivery  of  power  —  fundamental  conditions  which 
must  be  attained  before  a  power  plant  can  be  considered  practical. 
There  are  in  addition,  secondary  considerations,  none  the  less 
desirable,  if  not  absolutely  essential.  These  are  minimum  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  lubricating  oil,  which  is  really  a  factor  of 
import,  for  upon  the  economy  depends  the  capacity  and  flying 
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radius.  As  the  amount  of  liquid  fuel  must  be  limited  the  most 
suitable  motor  will  be  that  which  is  powerful  and  at  the  same 
time  economical.  Another  important  feature  is  to  secure  accessi- 
bility of  components  in  order  to  make  easy  repair  or  adjustment 
of  parts  possible.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  sufSciently  light  weight 
motors  without  radical  departure  from  established  practice.  Water 
cooled  motors  have  been  designed  that  will  weigh  but  five  pounds 
per  horse-power  and  in  these  forms  we  have  a  practical  power 
plant  capable  of  extended  operation. 

A  motor  of  the  four-cycle  type  having  six  cylinders  in  which 
light  weight  has  been  obtained  by  skillful  designing  and  the  use 
of  high  tensile  strength  materials  instead  of  unconventional 
features  is  shown  at  Fig.  407.  This  is  the  Sturtevant  and  is  an 
American  design.  The  six-cylinder  form  just  depicted  is  rated 
at  60  H.P.  and  a  four-cylinder  form  is  made  rated  at  40  H.P. 
The  object  in  designing  this  motor  was  to  build  one  that  would 
be  absolutely  reliable  and  one  upon  which  dependence  would  be 
placed  when  making  long  flights.  It  is  contended  that  this  form 
of  cylinder  placing  is  superior  to  either  the  V  or  radial  form 
because  the  head  resistance  is  considerably  lessened  with  the 
tandem  cylinder  construction.  A  disadvantage,  of  course,  is  that 
the  engine  is  so  long  that  it  will  take  much  more  room  lengthwise 
than  the  V  engine  or  the  rotary  form  of  equivalent  capacity. 
The  bore  t)f  the  cylinder  and  stroke  are  each  4^  inches,  which  is 
somewhat  different  than  that  usually  prevailing,  as  in  most  cases 
the  stroke  is  longer  than  the  bore  is  wide.  The  crankshaft  is 
made  of  high  tensile  strength  alloy  steel  and  in  order  to  reduce 
the  weight  to  a  minimum  the  main  journals  and  the  crankpins  are 
drilled  out.  The  cylinders  are  of  the  L  type,  having  cast  iron 
water  jackets  formed  integrally  and  with  both  valves  in  the  same 
cylinder  head  extension.  This  makes  for  compactness  in  design 
and  permits  the  operation  of  all  valves  from  a  common,  camshaft. 

The  pistons  are  cast  of  semi-steel  mixture  and  are  finished 
by  grinding.  The  piston  rings  are  of  cast  iron  and  three  are 
used  on  each  piston.  The  wrist  pins  are  made  of  3i  per  cent, 
nickel  steel  tubing  in  order  to  reduce  their  weight  to  a  minimum. 
The  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are  made  of  30  per  cent,  nickel  steel 
and  are  interchangeable.  The  crank-case  is  of  special  aluminum 
mixture  that  possesses  great  strength  and   that  is  exceptionally 
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light.  The  connecting  rods  are  made  from  drop  forgings  of  3^ 
per  cent,  nickel  steel  and  are  of  the  usual  I  section.  The  end 
of  the  crankshaft  which  receives  the  propeller  is  slightly  tapered 
and  carries  a  flange  having  six.  attaching  bolts  and  another  flange 
which  slips  over  the  castellated  end  and  between  which  flanges 
the  propeller  is  retained  in  a  positive  manner. 

The  lubrication  system  has  been  carefully  developed  with  a 
view  of  securing  one  that  would  be  absolutely  dependable.  By 
means  of  a  pressure  puiQp  driven  directly  from  the  end  of  the 
camshaft  the  oil  is  forced  through,  cored  holes  in  the  base  and  into 
the  hollow  crankshaft  already  described.  It  is  thus  distributed 
to  all  of  the  main  bearings  supporting  the  crankshaft  and  also 
to  the  connecting  rod  bearings.  The  coil  thrown  oflf  from  the 
rotating  connecting  rod  big  ends  serves  to  lubricate  the  cylinder 
and  the  remainder  of  the  interior  mechanism.  The  system  is  of 
the  constant  supply  type,  as  the  surplus  oil  is  collected  in  the 
pump  forming  part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  horizontally  divided 
crankcase  and  is  used  over  and  over  again  while  the  motor  is 
in  operation. 

Means  are  provided  for  starting  the  motor  in  mid-air  and  this 
is  an  advantage  of  some  moment  as  it  will  enable  an  aviator  to 
shut  off  his  motor  when  he  wishes  to  make  a  flight  under  the 
influence  of  the  attraction  of  gravity,  which  is  called  ** volplaning," 
and  yet  be  able  to  start  it  at  will  without  landing.  A  lifting  rod 
is  provided  which  actuates  the  exhaust  cams  and  makes  it  possible 
to  lift  the  exhaust  valves  so  as  to  relieve  the  compression  should 
the  motor  stop  while  in  flight.  With  the  exhaust  valves  lifted, 
the  action  of  the  air  on  the  propeller  will  cause  the  motor  to 
start  atomatically,  as  the  propeller  is  able  to  turn  over  the  end 
of  the  crankshaft  when  the  resistance  to  rotation  normally  present 
uue  to  the  compression  is  released. 

Successful  flights  have  been  made  with  two-cycle  motors,  and  while 
they  are  most  popular  in  marine  service  there  is  no  question  regard- 
ing the  ability  of  a  two-cycle  motor  to  furnish  power  enough  for 
flying.  The  motor  shown  at  Fig.  408  is  a  light  two-cycle  Roberts 
design  which  will  develop  40  H.P.  at  1000  R.P.M.  It  is  capable 
of  an  extreme  speed  of  1600  R.P.M.  It  has  four  cylinders  4^- 
inch  bore  and  5-inch  stroke  and  weighs  complete  with  magneto 
and  carburetor  but  195  lbs.    It  is  claimed  that  neither  strength 
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or  ability  to  stand  hard  service  have  been  sacrificed  to  any  degree; 
Chrome  nickel  and  Yajiadiiun  steel  have  made  possible  extremely 
strong  and  light  connecting  rods  and  crankshaft  while  magnalium, 
an  extremely  light  alloy  similar  to  aluminum,  has  been  used  in 
making  the  engine  base.  The  crank  case  is  designed  for  high 
compression    and    a    special    mechanically    driven    rotary    intake 


Fig.  408.— The  Roberts  twfvcji-lp  aeromnitl.-nl  motor. 

distributor  insures  prompt  charging  with  gas.  The  two-cycle 
engine  shown  gives  the  same  even  turning  movement  that  would 
be  obtained  with  eight  four-cycle  cylinders.  It  is  also  furnished 
in  the  six-cylinder  form  rated  at  60  H.P.  and  a  larger  six-cylinder 
form  may  be  obtained  that  will  deliver  125  H.P.  The  cylinders 
in  the  large  motor  are  SJ-inch  bore  and  6-inch  stroke. 

\\Tiile  many  methods  <if  increasing  the  mechanical   efficiency 
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of  a  motor  are  known  to  designers,  one  of  the  first  to  be  applied 
to  the  construction  of  aeronautical  power  plants  was  an  endeavor 
to  group  the  components,  which  in  themselves  were  not  extremely 
light,  into  a  form  that  would  be  considerably  lighter  than  the 
conventional  design.  As  an  example,  we  may  consider  those 
multiple  cylinder  forms  in  which  the  cylinders  are  disposed  around 


t'lo.  iW. — Aozanl  40-50  horse-power  five-cylinder  engine, 
a  short  crankcase,  either  radiating  from  a  common  center  as  at 
Fig.  409  or  of  the  fan  shape  shown  at  Fig.  410.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  use  a  crankcase  but  slightly  larger  than  that  needed 
for  one  or  two  cylinders  and  it  also  permits  of  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  length  of  the  crankshaft.  The  weight  of  the  engine 
is  lessened  because  of  the  reduction  in  crankshaft  and  crankcase 
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weight  and  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  intermediate  bearings 
and  their  supporting  webs  which  would  be  necessary  with  the 
usual  tandem  construction.  The  revotviag  form,  ^hich  is  to  be 
described  more  fully  in  proper  sequence,  has  a  number  of  advan- 
tages, as  the  cylinders  and  erankcase  rotate  about  a  stationary 
crankshaft.  This  makes  it  possible  to  lighten  the  power  plant 
because  the  revolving  cylinders  act  as  their  own  fly-wheel  and 
make  possible  adequate  cooling  without  auxiliary  apparatus. 


Fio.  410. — Unconventional  Hls-oyllnder  aircraft  motor  of  Masson  deuigii- 

PIXED   RADIAL   CYLINDER   ENGINES 

In  the  Anzani  form,  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  409,  the  erankcase 
is  stationary  and  a  revolving  craukshaft  is  employed  as  in  conven- 
tional construction.  The  cylinders  are  five  in  number  and  the 
engine  develops  40  to  50  H.  P.  with  a  weight  of  72  kilograms  or 
158.4  lbs.  The  cylinders  are  of  the  usual  air  cooled  form  having 
cooling  flanges  only  part  of  the  way  down  the  cylinder.  The  valves 
are  placed  directly  in  the  cylinder  head  and  are  operated  by  a 
common  pushrod.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  novel  method  of 
installing  the  carburetor  which  supplies  the  mixture  to  the  enpne 
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V  TYPE  AVIATION  MOTORS 

This  power  plant,  which  is  known  as  the  "Clerget,"  is  intended 
For  dirigible  balloon  propulsion  rather  than  aeroplane  use.  It  is 
rated  at  200  H.  P.  and  weighs  180  kilograms  or  396  pounds. 
Among  the  novelties  of  construction  in  this  motor  may  be  mentioned 
the  copper  water  jackets  which  are  applied  by  a  process  of  electro- 
deposition  and  the  two-function  valve  operating  rod.  The  rod 
operating  the  exhaust  valve  rocker  arm  has  an  extension  that  will 


Fit!.  412. — The  Autoluette  elglit-cy Under  aeruiilHne  t^iii^lne. 

depress  the  inlet  valve  when  the  rod  descends.  A  double  profile 
cam  is  necessary  with  this  system  as  when  the  push  rod  rides  on 
the  profile  it  depresses  the  exhaust  valve  and  when  it  falls  iDto  the 
hollow  or  depression  of  the  cam  it  will  press  the  inlet  valve  down. 
In  this  engine  two  separate  magnetos  are  provided,  one  for  each 
set  of  four  cylinders. 

An  8-cylinder  water-cooled  motor  which  has  made  a  number  of 
practical  flights  when  fitted  to  the  Antoinette  monoplane  is  shown 
at  Pig.  412.    This  motor  is  rated  at  50  H.  P.  and  for  a  time  was 
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one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  foreign  water  cooled  forms.  One 
of  the  striking  features  of  this  lootor  is  the  use  of  steel  cylinders, 
which  are  machined  inside  and  out  from  drop  forcings  owing  to 
the  ditficulty  which  would  obtain  of  securing  steel  castings  that 
would  be  reliable  and  have  thin  enough  walls.  The  water  jackets 
are  of  pure  copper,  electrically  deposited  to  the  steel  cylinder 
forgings.     This  makes  possible  jacket  walls  of  excellent  heat 


radiating  capacity,  of  extremely  light  construction  and  also  insures 
uniformity  of  water  spaces  on  each  cylinder. 

The  process  of  electro  deposition,  while  an  expensive  one,  is  not 
one  that  offers  any  (Treat  difficulty  in  manufacturing.  After  the 
cylinder  is  properly  machined  it  is  built  out  with  wax  to  conform 
to  the  shape  of  the  copper  water  jacket  desired.  This  wax  has  been 
coated  with  a  conducting  film,  usually  some  graphite  compound 
and  is  placed  in  the  usual  form  of  plating  bath.  After  the  copper 
has  been  deposited  on  the  wax  to  the  proper  thickness,  this  soft 
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material  is  melted  out  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat  aad  the 
space  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  wax  becomes  the  space 
through  which  the  cooling  water  circulates. 

The  cylinders  are  of  the  L  form  and  have  the  inlet  valves 
placed  above  the  exhaust.  The  inlet  valves  are  automatic,  the 
exhaust  ere  mechanically  actuated  from  a  single  camshaft,  located 
in  the  top  of  the  engine  base  between  the  cylinders.  The  exhausi 
pipes  extend  upward  between  the  cylinders.  The  inlet  pipes  are 
short  vertical  elbows  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  small  copper 


Fig.  414. — Side  view  ot  the  Curtlss  eigbt-cyliuder  motor. 

tube  leading  to  either  one  of  two  plunger  pumpa  that  inject  the 
fuel  directly  into  the  valve  dome.  These  pumps  are  actuated  by 
variable  throw  eccentrics  which  change  the  stroke  of  the  pumps  to 
vary  the  quantities  of  fuel  supplied  the  engine.  It  waa  believed 
that  this  method  of  fuel  supply  would  reduce  the  liability  of 
carburetion  troubles.  The  motor  shown,  complete  with  propeller 
and  condenser  or  water  cooler,  weighs  about  300  lbs.  The 
Antoinette  motor  is  also  made  in  the  16  cylinder  form,  which  is 
rated  at  100  H.  P.  This  engine  complete  weighs  less  than  600  lbs. 
and  is  practically  two  of  the  eight  cylinder  units  attached  together. 
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The  method  of  installation  of  this  large  power  plant  in  the  frame- 
work of  an  Antoinette  monoplane  is  clearly  outlined  at  Fig.  413. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  of  American  aeroplane  motors  is  that 
designed  by  Glenn  Curtiss  and  used  by  him  and  other  aviators  in 
many  record  breaking  flights.  This  is  an  eight  cylinder  V  form 
and  is  shown  at  Fig.  414.  It  is  claimed  that  this  motor  has  an 
ample  margin  of  power  and  will  fly  any  standard  type  of  two 
passenger  aeroplane  or  flying  boat.  Tests  made  by  the  U.  S.  Navy 
aviation  officers  show  that  with  the  regular  propeller  supplied  with 
the  motor,  a  flying  boat  of  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  416  with  a  600 
pound  load  will  fly  satisfactorily  at  930  R.  P.  M.,  which  leaves  a 
reserve  of  420  R.P.M.  available  for  emergency.  The  approximate 
nraximum  speed  of  the  engine  is  1,350  R.  P.  M.  This  gives  the 
flying  boat  a  speed  range  of  from  38  to  65  miles  per  hour.  The 
installation  of  one  of  the  earliest  types  of  Curtiss  engines  between 
the  planes  of  a  Curtiss  biplane  is  shown  at  Fig.  415.  This  motor 
has  a  bore  of  4"  and  a  stroke  of  5''.  It  weighs  320  lbs.  and  will 
develop  90  to  100  H.P.  It  has  a  speed  rating  of  250  to  1,500  R.P.M. 
and  the  regular  propeller  will  deliver  a  static  thrust  of  about 
600  lbs.  It  consumes  eight  gallons  of  gasoline  per  hour  and  a 
half  gallon  of  oil  during  the  same  period. 

THE  CURTISS  PLYING  MOTORBOAT 

Aviation  when  first  heralded  a  few  years  ago  opened  to  imag- 
inative minds  visions  of  man  darting  through  space  with  the 
speed  of  birds,  alighting  at  will  on  any  convenient  tree  top  or 
mansard  roof.  After  a  few  accidents  there  was  a  great  hue  and 
cry  for  machines  of  automatic  stability,  —  a  demand  for  aeroplanes 
that  would  hang  inert  in  the  air  with  motors  stopped,  etc.,  etc. 
Thousands  of  men  are  puzzling  over  these  problems  to-day,  and 
have  been  at  it  for  years. 

Before  the  general  public  knew  anything  definite  about  aviation 
Mr.  Curtiss  had  been  working  at  its  problems  and  he  decided 
early  that  it  was  more  practical  to  have  an  aeroplane  that  could 
fly  low,  and  if  possible  have  something  more  yieHling  than  the 
bosom  of  Mother  Earth  to  alight  upon  than  to  attempt  to  evolve 
structures  to  evade  natural  laws.  It  was  not  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  water  highways  of  the  world  offered  just  the 
courses  needed  for  safe  aviation,  but  it  required  some  years  of 
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patient  experimenting  before  he  perfected  and  offered  to  tbe  world 
the  Curtiss  flying  motorboat,  one  of  the  modem  forms  of  which 
is  shown  in  flight  in  Fig.  416, 

This  machine  and  others  embodying  similar  principles  are 
destined  to  take  much  of  the  risk  from  aviation  and  will  do  much 
to  further  the  cause  of  aerial  navigation  by  popularizing  it  with 
sportsmen  and  others  able  to  enjoy  this  combination  of  water  and 
air  travel.    It  will  make  aviation  of  every  day  use,  and  air  flight 


Fi(j.  415.— OutlluluK  iUBtallatioii  uf  [M)wer  plant  iu  Curtisa  biplane. 

commonplace.  Only  those  familiar  with  the  principles  of  constru- 
tion  employed  on  these  up-to-date  machines  can  realize  what 
radical  changes  have  been  made.  Take  the  aeroplane  of  1910  aa 
designed  by  Mr.  Curtiss  and  copied  in  hundreds  of  cases  during 
the  past  two  years.  That  machine  weighed  with  motor  from  450 
to  500  pounds.  The  flying  motorboat  of  to-day  weighs  1,200  to 
1,400  pounds.  Loaded,  tbe  earlier  machine  weighed  less  than  600 
pounds,  whde  the  flying  boat  fully  loaded  weighs  more  than  a  ton. 
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With  increased  weight  has  come  greater  speed,  strength  and  reli- 
ability. 

The  hull  of  this  composite  air  ajid  water  craft  is  wedge-shaped, 
broad  of  beam  at  the  bow,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  stern.  It 
measures  about  26  feet  over-all,  though  the  net  length  of  the  boat 
ie  24  feet.  The  frame-work  of  the  hull  is  built-up  with  the  integ- 
rity of  a  cantilever  bridge.  In  the  bow  the  boat  is  ribbed  top, 
bottom  and  sides.  These  rib-frames  are  of  ash,  spaced  on  three-inch 
centers,  mortised  at  the  comers,  fitted  with  copper  comer-straps, 
and   each    frame   securely    fastened    with   sixteen    copper   rivets. 


Fta.  41(i. — The  Curtiss  flying  motorboat  leaving  tbe  water. 

Eight  water-tight  bulkheads  divide  the  hull  laterally  so  that  it  is 
practically  unsinkable;  for  any  two  of  the  compartments  are  suf- 
ticient  to  float  the  entire  machine.  The  weight  of  the  hull  is  about 
250  pounds,  but  so  strongly  is  it  trussed  that  if  supported  at  bow 
and  stem  by  saw-horses  it  makes  a  bridge  capable  of  supporting 
a  very  heavy  load.  Longitudinal  ribs  or  battens  are  spaced  on 
four-inch  centers  and  are  of  one-ineh  ash.  The  bottom  is  triple 
sheathed,  With,  first  a  planking  of  5-16"  mahogany,  next  a  covering 
of  heavy  canvas  set  in  marine  gfue,  and  an  outer  planking  of  J" 
mahogany,  or  16  gauge  sheet  Duralumin  if  preferretl.    This  plank- 
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ing  is  cross  laid  diagonally  and  extends  back  only  to  the  "8t«p" 
in  the  hull  located  about  ten  feet  from  th©  bow. 

Stretching  across  the  boat  and  above  the  heads  of  the 
passengers  are  the  wings.  Technically  speaking  these  are  termed 
"planes,"  but  they  might  with  almost  equal  propriety  be  called 
sails,  for  the  flying  boat  is  almost  as  nearly  related  to  the  sailing 
yacht  as  to  the  motorboat.  The  chief  difference  between  a  sail 
asd  a  wing  is  that  tho  sail  is  a  passive  agent  used  to  gather  the 
energy  of  active  air;  while  the  wing  of  an  aeroplane,  to  secure 
siistcntation  of  the  craft,  must  be  pushed  at  high  velocity  through 
tlie  air,  and  thus  becomes  the  active  member  while  the  supporting 
air  may  be  considered  as  the  passive  agent. 


Fici.  417. — The  GDume  fourteen -cylinder  revulvlug  uutor. 
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Without  leaving  the  water  the  flying  motorboat  is  capable  of 
a  speed  of  more  than  fifty  miles  per  hour,  or  it  can  be  throttled 
down  to  a  pace  slow  enough  for  trolling.  Fitted  with  a  special 
chassis  it  will  travel  on  land  at  an  equal  range  of  speed,  and  if 
run  down  a  beach  into  the  water,  the  shifting  of  a  lever  lifts  the 
wheels  up  out  of  the  way  once  the  boat  is  afloat.  To  the  writer's 
mind  it  is  the  first  practical  solution  offered  of  the  problem  of 
safe  aerial  navigation. 

FEATURES  OF  GNOME   MOTOR 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  one  of  the  most  widely  used  of 
aeroplane  motors  is  the  seven-cylinder  revolving  air-cooled 
Gnome,  made  in  France.  For  a  total  weight  of  167  pounds 
this  motor  develops  45  to  47  horse-power  at  1,000  revolutions, 
being  equal  to  3.55  pounds  per  horse-power,  and  has  proved 
its  reliability  by  securing  many  long-distance  and  endurance 
records.  Quite  recently  the  same  engineers  have  produced  a  four- 
teen-cylinder  revolving  Gnome,  having  a  nominal  rating  of  100 
horse-power,  with  which  world's  speed  records  were  broken. 

Except  in  the  number  of  cylinders  and  a  few  mechanical  details 
the  fourteen-cylinder  motor  is  identical  with  the  seven-cylinder 
one;  fully  three-quarters  of  the  parts  used  by  the  assemblers 
would  do  just  as  well  for  one  motor  as  for  the  other.  There  is  very 
little  in  this  motor  that  is  common  to  the  staildard  type  of  vertical 
motorcar  engine.  The  fourteen  cylinders  are  mounted  radially 
round  a  circular  crankcase^  Figs.  417  and  418;  the  crankshaft  is 
fixed,  and  the  entire  mass  of  cylinders  and  crankcase  revolves 
around  it  The  explosive  mixture  and  the  lu'bricating  oil  are 
admitted  through  the  fixed  hollow  crankshaft,  passed  into  the 
explosion  chamber  through  an  automatic  intake  valve  in  the  piston 
head,  and  the  spent  gases  exhausted  through  a  mechanically- 
operated  valve  in  the  cylinder  head.  The  course  of  the  gases  is 
practically  a  radial  one.  A  peculiarity  of  the  construction  of  the 
motor  is  that  nickel  steel  is  used  throughout.  Aluminum  is 
employed  for  the  two  oil  pump  housings;  the  single  compression 
ring  for  each  piston  is  made  of  brass;  there  are  three  or  four 
brass  bushes ;  gun  metal  is  employed  for  certain  pins  —  the  rest  is 
machined  out  of  chrome  nickel  steel.  The  crankcase  is  practically 
a  steel  hoop,  the  depth  depending  on  whether  it  has  to  receive 
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seven  or  fourteen  cylinders;  it  has  fourteen  holes  bored  as  illus- 
trated on  its  circumference  in  two  distinct  planes,  and  offset  in 
relation  one  to  the  other. 

The  cylinders,  which  have  a  bore  of  4^  inches  and  a  stroke 
of  4j^  inches,  are  machined  out  of  the  solid  bar  of  steel  until  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  is  only  1.5  millimetres  —  .05905  inch,  or 
practically  tV  inch.  Each  one  has  twenty-two  fins  which  gradu- 
ally taper  down  as  the  region  of  greatest  pressure  is  departed  from. 
In  addition  to  carrying  away  heat,  the  fins  assist  in  strengthening 
the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  The  barrel  of  the  cylinder  is  slipped 
into  the  hole  bored  for  it  on  the  circumference  of  the  crankcase 
and  secured  by  a  locking  ring  in  the  nature  of  a  stout  compression 
ring,  sprung  onto  a  groove  on  the  base  of  the  cylinder  within  the 
crank  chamber.  On  each  lateral  face  of  the  crank  chamber  are 
seven  holes,  drilled  right  through  the  chamber  parallel  with  the 
crankshaft.  Each  one  of  these  holes  receives  a  stout  locking- 
pin  of  such  a  diameter  that  it  presses  against  the  split  rings  of 
two  adjacent  cylinders;  in  addition  each  cylinder  is  fitted  with 
a  key-way. 

The  exhaust  valve  is  mounted  in  the  cylinder  head,  Pig.  419,  its 
seating  being  screwed  in  by  means  of  a  special  box  spanner.  On 
the  fourteen-cylinder  model  the  valve  is  operated  directly  by  an 
overhead  rocker  arm  with  a  gun  metal  rocker  at  its  extremity 
coming  in  contact  with  the  extremity  of  the  valve  stem.  As  in 
standard  motor  car  practice,  the  valve  is  opened  under  the  lift 
of  the  vertical  push  rod,  actuated  by  the  cam.  The  distinctive 
feature  is  the  use  of  a  four-blade  leaf  spring  with  a  forked  end 
encircling  the  valve  stems  and  pressing  against  a  collar  on  its 
extremity.  On  the  seven-cylinder  model  the  movement  is  reversed, 
the  valve  being  opened  on  the  downward  pull  of  the  push  rod, 
this  lifting  the  outer  extremity  of  the  main  rocker  arm,  which 
tips  a  secondary  and  smaller  rocker  arm  in  direct  contact  with 
the  extremity  of  the  valve  stem.  The  springs  are  the  same  in 
each  case. 

The  pistons,  like  the  cylinders,  are  machined  out  of  the  solid 
bar  of  nickel  steel,  and  have  a  portion  of  their  wall  cut  away,  as 
at  Fig.  421,  so  that  the  two  adjacent  ones  will  not  come  together 
at  the  extremity  of  their  stroke.  The  head  of  the  piston  is  slightly 
reduced  in  diameter  and  is  provided  with  a  groove  into  which  is 
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fitted  a  very  light  L-section  brass  split  ring ;  back  of  this  ring  and 
carried  within  the  groove  is  sprung  a  light  steel  compression  ring, 
serving  to  keep  the  brass  ring  in  expansion.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  intake  valves  are  automatic,  and  are  mounted  in  the  head  of 
the  piston.  The  valve  seating  is  in  halves,  the  lower  portion  being 
made  to  receive  the  wrist  pin  and  connecting  rod,  and  the  upper 
portion,  carrying  the  valve,  being  screwed  into  it.  (See  Fig.  419.) 
The  spring  is  composed  of  four  flat  blades,  with  the  hollowed 
stem  of  the  automatic  valve  passing  through  their  center  and 
their  two  extremities  attached  to  small  levers  calculated  to  give 
balance  against  centrifugal  force.  The  springs  are  naturally 
within  the  piston,  and  are  lubricated  by  splash  from  the  crank 
chamber.  They  are  a  delicate  construction,  for  it  is  necessary 
that  they  shall  be  accurately  balanced  so  as  to  have  no  tendency 
to  fly  open  under  the  action  of  centrifugal  force.  •  The  intake 
valve  is  withdrawn  by  the  use  of  special  tools  through  the  cylinder 
head«  the  exhaust  valve  bein^:  first  dismounted. 

The  fourteen-cylinder  motor  has  a  two-throw  crankshaft  with 
the  throws  placed  at  180  degrees,  each  one  receiving  seven  connect- 
ing rods.  The  parts  are  the  same  as  for  the  seven-cylinder  motor, 
the  larger  one  consisting  of  two  groups  placed  side  by  side.  For 
each  groiip  of  seven  cylinders  there  is  one  main  connecting  rod, 
together  with  six  auxiliary  rods.  (Fig.  418  B).  The  main  connect- 
ing rod,  which,  like  the  others,  is  of  H  section,  has  machined  with 
it  two  L-section  rings  bored  with  six  holes  —  51^  degrees  apart  to 
take  the  six  other  connecting  rods.  The  cage  of  the  main  connect- 
ing rod  carries  two  ball  races,  one  on  either  side,  fitting  onto  the 
crank-pin  and  receiving  the  thrust  of  the  seven  connecting  rods. 
The  auxiliary  connecting  rods  are  secured  in  position  in  each  case 
by  a  hollow  steel  pin  passing  through  the  two  rings.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  slightly  greater  angularity  for  the  six  shorter  rods, 
known  as  auxiliary  connecting  rods,  than  for  the  longer  main 
rods;  this  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  on  the  running 
of  the  motor. 

Coming  to  the  manner  in  which  the  exhaust  valves  ere  operated, 
this  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  complicated  parts 
of  the  motor,  probably  because  it  is  one  in  which  standard  practice 
is  most  widely  departed  from.  Within  the  cylindrical  casing  bolted 
to  the  rear  face  of  the  crankcase  are  seven,  thin  flat-faced  steel 
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rings,  forming  female  cams  (Fig.  421).  Across  a  diameter  of  each 
ring  is  a  pair  of  projecting  rods  fitting  in  brass  guides  and  having 
their  extremities  terminating  in  a  knuckle  eye  receiving  the  adjust- 
able push  rods  operating  the  overhead  rocker  arms  of  the  exhaust 
valve.  The  guides  are  not  all  in  the  same  plane,  the  diflferenee 
being  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  steel  rings,  the  total  thickness 
being  practically  2  inches.  Within  the  female  cams  is  a  group  of 
seven  male  cams  of  the  same  total  thickness  as  the  former  and 
rotating  within  them.  As  the  boss  of  the  male  cam  comes  into 
contact  with  the  flattened  portion  of  the  ring  forming  the  female 
cam,  the  arm  is  pushed  outward  and  the  exhaust  valve  opened 
through  the  medium  of  the  push  rod  and  overhead  rocker. 

On  the  face  of  the  crankcase  opposite  to  the  valve  mechanism 
is  a  bolted-on  end  plate,  carrying  a  pinion  for  driving  the  two 
magnetos  and  the  two  oil  pumps,  and  having  bolted  to  it  the 
distributor  for  the  high-tension  current.  (Fig.  418  C).  Each  group 
of  seven  cylinders  has  its  own  magneto  and  lubricating  pump. 
The  two  magnetos  and  the  two  pumps  are  mounted  on  the  fixed 
platform  carrying  the  stationary  crankshaft,  being  driven  by  the 
pinion  on  the  revolving  crankchamber.  The  magnetos  are  geared 
up  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  7.  Mounted  on  the  end  plate  back  of  the 
•driving  pinion  are  the  two  high-tension  distributor  plates,  each 
one  with  seven  brass  segments  let  into  it  and  connection  made  to 
the  plugs  by  means  of  plain  brass  wire.  The  wire  passes  through 
a  hole  in  the  plug  and  is  then  wrapped  round  itself,  giving  a 
loose  connection. 

A  good  many  people  doubtless  wonder  why  rotary  engines  are 
usually  provided  with  seven  cylinders  in  preference  to  an  even 
number.  It  is  a  matter  of  even  torque,  as  can  easily  be  understood 
from  the  accompanying  diagram. 

Fig.  420A  represents  a  six-cylinder  rotary  engine,  the  radial 
lines  indicating  the  cylinders.  It  is  possible  to  fire  the  charges 
in  two  ways,  firstly,  in  rotation,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  thus  having  six 
impulses  in  one  revolution  and  none  in  the  next;  or  alternately, 
1,  3,  5,  2,  4,  6,  in  which  case  the  engine  will  have  turned  through 
an  equal  number  of  degrees  between  impulses  1  and  3,  and  3  and  5, 
but  a  greater  number  between  5  and  2,  even  again  between  2  and  4, 
4  and  6,  and  a  less  number  between  6  and  1,  as  will  be  clearly 
seen  on  reference  to  the  diagram.     Turning  to  Fig.  420B  which 
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represents  a  seven-cylinder  engine.  If  the  cylinders  fire  alternately 
it  is  obvious  that  the  engine  turns  through  an  equal  number  of 
degrees  between  each  impulse,  thus,  1,  3,  5,  7,  2,  4,  6,  1,  3,  etc. 
Thus  supposing  the  engine  to  be  revolving,  the  explosion  takes 
place  as  each  alternate  cylinder  passes^  for  instance,  the  point  1 
on  the  diagram,  and  the  ignition  is  actually  operated  in  this  way 
by  a  single  contact. 

The  crankshaft  of  the  Gnome,  as  already  explained,  is  fixed 
and  hollow.  For  the  seven-cylinder  motor  it  has  a  single  throw, 
and  for  the  fourteen-cylinder  model  has  two  throws  at  180  degrees. 
It  is  of  the  built-up  type,  this  being  necessary  on  account  of  the 
original   mounting  of   the   connecting   rods.    The   carburetor   is 
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Fig.  420. — Diagrams  showing  why  an  odd  number  of  cylinders  Is  best 

for  rotary  cylinder  motors. 

mounted  at  one  end  of  the  stationary  crankshaft,  and  the  mixture 
is  drawn  in  through  a  valve  in  the  piston  as  already  explained. 
There  is  neither  float  chamber  nor  jet.  In  many  of  the  tests  made  at 
the  factory  it  is  said  the  fourteen-cylinder  motor  will  run  with  the 
extremity  of  the  gasoline  pipe  pushed  into  the  hollow  crankshaft, 
speed  being  regulated  entirely  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  flow 
through  the  shut-off  valve  in  the  base  of  the  tank.  Even  under 
these  conditions  the  motor  has  been  throttled  down  to  run  at  350 
revolutions  without  misfiring.  Its  normal  speed  is  1,000  to  1,200 
revolutions  a  minute.  Castor  oil  is  used  for  lubricating  the  engine, 
the  oil  being  injected  into  the  hollow,  crankshaft  through  sight- 
feed  fittings  by  a  mechanically  operated  pump. 
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Rotary  engines  are  generally  associated  with  the  idea  of  light 
construction  and  it  is  rather  an  interesting  point  that  is  often  over- 
looked in  connection  with  the  application  of  this  idea  to  flight 
motors,  that  the  reason  why  rotary  engines  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  lighter  than  the  others  is  because  they  form  their  own  fly- 
wheel, yet  on  aeroplanes,  engines  are  seldom  fitted  with  a  flywheel 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Gnome  engine  is  not  so  much 
light  because  it  is  a  rotary  motor,  as  it  is  a  rotary  motor  because 
the  design  that  has  been  adopted  as  that  most  conducive  to  light- 
ness is  also  most  suited  to  an  engine  working  in  this  way.  There 
are  two  prime  factors  governing  the  lightness  of  an  engine,  one 
being  the  initial  design,  and  the  other  the  quality  of  the  materials 
employed.  The  consideration  of  reducing  weight  by  cutting  away 
metal  is  a  subsidiary  method  that  ought  not  to  play  a  part  in 
standard  practice,  however  useful  it  may  be  in  special  cases.  In 
the  Gnome  rotary  engine  the  lightness  is  entirely  due  to  the  initial 
desdgn  and  to  the  materials  employed  in  manufacture.  Thus,  in 
the  first  case,  the  engine  is  a  radial  engine,  and  has  its  seven 
cylinders  spaced  equally  around  a  crank-chamber  that  is  no  wider 
or  rather  longer  than  would  be  required  for  any  one  of  the  seven 
cylinders.  This  shortening  of  the  crank-chamber  not  only  effects 
a  considerable  saving  of  weight  on  its  own  account,  but  there  is  a 
corresponding  saving  in  the  shafts  and  other  members,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  are  governed  by  the  size  of  the  crank-chamber. 
With  regard  to  materials,  nothing  but  steel  is  used  throughout,  and 
most  of  the  metal  is  forged  nickel  steel.  The  beautifully  steady 
running  of  the  engine  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
literally  no  reciprocating  parts  in  the  absolute  sense,  the  apparent 
reciprocation  between  the  pistons  and  cylinders  being  solely  a 
relative  reciprocation  since  both  travel  in  circular  paths,  that  of 
the  pistons,  however,  being  eccentric  by  one-half  of  the  stroke 
length  to  that  of  the  cylinder. 

The  Gnome  is  a  considerable  consumer  of  lubricant,  the  makers' 
estimate  being  7  pints  an  hour  for  the  100  horse-power  motor; 
but  in  practice  this  is  largely  exceeded.  The  gasoline  consumption 
is  given  as  300  to  350  grammes  per  horse-power.  The  total  weight 
of  the  fourteen-cylinder  motor  is  220  pounds  without  fuel  or 
lubricating  oil.  Its  full  power  is  developed  at  1,200  revolutions, 
and  at  this  speed  about  7  to  9  horse-power  is  lost  in  overcoming 
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Fig.  421. — Showing  cam  arrangement  of  Gnome  motors. 


air  resistance  as  the  cylinders  whirl  round,  and  advocates  of  water- 
cooling  adduce  this  as  evidence  that  water-cooling  is  at  least 
e<|ually  economical.  Cooling  has  never  presented  any  difficulties, 
the  temperature  of  the  fins  immediately  after  a  flight  in  cold 
weather  rarely  exceeding  30  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  so  low  that 
the  hand  can  be  placed  on  the  cylinder.  Under  hot  weather  condi- 
tions the  temperature  may  rise  to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but 
even  this  gives  a  very  wide  margin  of  safety. 
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While  the  Gnome  engine  has  many  advantages,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  head  resistance  offered  by  a  motor  of  this  type  is  consid- 
erable ;  there  is  a  large  waste  of  lubricating  oil  due  to  the  centrif- 
ugal force  which  tends  to  throw  the  oil  away  from  the  cylinders; 
the  gyroscopic  effect  of  the  rotary  motor  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
working  of  the  aeroplane,  and  moreover  it  requires  about  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  total  power  developed  by  the  motor  to  drive  the 
revolving  cylinders  around  the  shaft.  Of  necessity,  the  compres- 
sion of  this  type  of  motor  is  rather  low,  and  an  additional  dis- 
advantage manifests  itself  in  the  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no  satis- 
factory way  of  muiBing  the  rotary  type  of  motor. 

The  practical  mounting  of  the  Gnome  seven-cylinder  motor  in 
a  Bleriot  monoplane  is  clearly  shown  at  Fig.  405  which  is  typical 
of  the  conventional  method  of  installation.  In  this  case,  the  power 
plant  is  at  the  front  end  of  the  frame  and  a  tractor  screw  is  utilized 
instead  of  a  propeller  screw,  which  is  invariably  mounted  at  the  rear 
so  it  pushes  the  planes  instead  of  pulling  them  through  the  air. 
At  Pig.  422,  the  installation  of  a  fourteen-cylinder  Gnome  motor 
in  a  Bleriot  passenger  carrying  monoplane  is  outlined.  The  location 
in  this  case  is  back  of  the  supporting  surfaces.  The  relation  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  assembly  may  be  readily  ascertained  by 
study  of  the  illustration. 
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There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  proportions  of  screws 
used  in  propulsion  of  marine  and  aerial  craft  and  while  in  the 
former  instance,  one  can  consider  that  standard  practice  is  very 
well  defined,  and  formulae  available  are  capable  of  very  broad 
application,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  among  authorities  as  to  the  best  form  of  aerial  propeller. 
In  marine  service  the  screw  operates  in  a  denser  medium  and  there- 
fore the  blade  area  can  be  very  much  less  than  that  of  apt  aerial 
propeller  designed  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  thrust.  This 
means  that  with  a  given  horse-power  the  effective  surface  must 
be  greater  as  the  resistance  of  the  medium  decreases,  and  impels 
the  conclusion  that  aerial  propellers  must  be  much  larger  in 
diameter  and  have  greater  blade  width  than  marine  screws  designed 
for  use  in  a  more  resisting  fluid.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
researches  of  those  engaged  in  development  of  the  marine  screw 
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art!  of  little  utility  to  aerial  experimenters,  who  have  been  forced 
to  work  on  original  lines  because  of  the  widely  different  fluids  in 
which  the  screws  are  used.  As  will  be  seen,  rules  established  by 
experimentation  in  a  liquid  could  not  be  very  well  applied  to  a 
similar  appliance  designed  for  use  in  a  gas.  As  we  shall  see, 
however,  there  is  considernble  variance  in  the  form  of  screws  wbieh 
have  been  applied  to  the  most  successful  aircraft. 

It  is  a  si^ificant  fact  that  the  best  results  have  been  obtained 
with  two-blade  propellers,  and  the  experiments  made  seem  to  prove 


Fio.  422.— Metbod  of  Installlog  Gnome  motor  In  aerc^laue. 
that  the  simple  type  has  undonbted  advantage  over  the  multi< 
bladed  forms,  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  efficiency  but  because 
of  simplicity  and  lightness  as  well.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  who  have  experimented 
sufficiently  to  have  ample  foundations  for  any  contentions  they 
may  make,  that  the  whole  question  of  the  efBciency  of  the  two-blade 
aerial  propeller  is  of  diameter  and  speed;  and  for  any  that  are 
of  rational  design  the  higher  the  speed  the  lower  the  efficiency,  and 
for  any  type  the  larger  the  diameter  the  greater  the  efficiency. 
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Speaking  always  of  properly  designed  concave  propellers,  those 
of  largest  diameter  and  slower  speed  are  always  the  most  efficient, 
other  things  being  equal.  Reduce  the  diameter  and  increase  the 
speed  and  the  eflSciency  will  drop,  and  the  falling  off  at  the  higher 
speeds  is  most  remarkable,  for  while  it  has  ben  possible  with 
efficient  screws  to  get  thrusts  of  40  to  50  pounds  per  horse-power, 
the  modern  aeroplane  imposes  conditions  upon  a  screw  that  forces 
it  to  work  at  one-sixth  its  efficiency,  and  requires  much  power  to 
turn  it  at  high  speed. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  most  aerial  engineers  have  erred^  and 
to  obtain  the  constructional  advantage  of  the  direct  drive,  by 
placing  the  screw  direct  upon  the  end  of  the  engine  shaft,  as  well 
as  a  simpler  and  perhaps  a  more  mechanical  power  plant  placing, 
have  sacrificed  the  efficiency  to  be  obtained  from  the  average  pro- 
peller materially,  even  more  than  the  limits  imposed  by  the  design 
would  dictate.  Using  a  single  propeller  six  or  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  running  about  1,000  revolutions  per  minute  and  requir- 
ing 50  horse-power  (Pig.  405),  as  against  the  two  propellers  of 
the  Wright  machine  turning  at  half  that  speed  and  taking  but  25 
horse-power  (Fig.  406),  the  most  efficient  of  the  foreign  creations 
have  a  lower  eflficiency  of  propulsion  than  the  American  aeroplanes. 
It  is  said  that,  considered  from  a  purely  theoretical  aspect,  an 
aeroplane  or  dirigible  balloon  should  have  propellers  of  very  large 
diameter  turning  at  a  comparatively  low  speed,  but  as  must  be 
evident,  the  actual  diameter  must  be  reduced  to  conform  to  the 
general  design,  and  it  is  this  serious  compromise  that  is  the  great- 
est  handicap  to  the  present-day  aeroplane  machine.  While  Langley 
demonstrated  that  one.  horse- power,  properly  applied,  could  carry 
200  pounds  40  miles  an  hour,  it  is  apparent  that  no  machine  even 
remotely  approaches  this  in  practice.  According  to  this  determina- 
tion, the  Wright  machine  (Pig.  416)  should  be  supported  by  a 
five  horse-power  engine,  or  at  the  most  seven  horse-power,  the 
added  energy  being  conceded  for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
necessary  supporting  members.  This  would  entail  propellers  of 
large  diameter  and  pitch  turning  at  very  low  speeds,  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  not  possible  with  the  rest  of  the  design.  It 
is  the  compromise  of  using  the  small  diameter  screw  revolving  at 
high  speed  to  suit  the  present  design  that  haa  made  the  use  of 
high-powered  motors  necessary. 
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A  stand  adapted  to  test  all  forms  of  engines  and  propellers 
and  the  pounds  thrust  of  the  screw  is  obtained  by  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  mechanism.  The  engine  is  mounted  on  a  base  provided  with 
wheels,  which  in  turn  are  supported  by  a  track  so  that  the  entire 
power  plant  may  move  back  and  forth  as  determined  by  the  pull 
of  the  screw  and  the  resistance  offered  by  weights  supported  by 
the  cord  to  restrain  engine  movement  passing  over  a  pulley  or  wheel. 
The  amount  of  weight  at  the  end  of  the  cdrd  may  be  varied  at  will, 
or  a  simple  spring  dynamometer,  or  weighing  machine,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  scale  pan,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  installations 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  amount  of  resistance  overcome  by  the 
different  power  plant  and  screw  combinations.  When  the  engine 
is  set  in  motion  the  effect  of  the  propeller  is  to  pull  the  motor 
forward  on  the  track,  while  that  of  the  weights  is  to  resist  its 
forward  movement.  The  combination  that  will  lift  the  most  weight 
is  the  most  efficient  and  has  the  greater  thrust. 

The  many  theories  regarding  the  principles  which  govern 
propeller  action  may  be  grouped  in  either  of  two  classes.  To  the 
first  may  be  assigned  those  which  consider  the  action  of  the  screw 
upon  the  medium  in  which  it  is  submerged,  and  from  the  movement 
of  the  elastic  medium  deduce  the  reaction  upon  the  propeller.  To 
the  second  class  belong  the  theories  which  consider  only  the  action 
of  the  medium  upon  the  propeller. 

The  ''disc"  theory  is  a  notable  example  of  the  first  class,  and 
considers  that  the  propeller  displaces  a  quantity  of  the  medium  ia 
which  it  turns  equal  to  the  propeller  diameter,  and  that  given 
a  definite  amount  of  fiuid  having  a  certain  change  of  velocity 
impressed  upon  it,  the  reaction  resulting  can  apparently  be  cal- 
culated at  once  from  the  known  density  of  the  fiuid.  This  method 
would  possess  a  beautiful  simplicity  if  we  knew  the  exact  effect  of 
a  propeller  upon  the  fiuid  it  passes  through,  and  if  the  propeller 
blades  were  frictionless.  Some  authorities  have  assumed  that  a 
screw  propeller  gave  to  a  column  of  fluid  having  a  sectional  area 
equal  to  the  disc  swept  by  the  propeller  a  sternward  velocity 
corresponding  to  the  slip,  but  it  would  appear  that  in  theories 
of  the  first  class  a  change  of  pressure  of  the  medium  in  motion 
is  of  just  as  much  importance  as  a  mere  consideration  of  change 
of  velocity  of  the  fiuid  acted  upon. 

In  the  ** blade"  theory,  typical  of  the  second  class,  the  face  of 
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the  propeller  blade  is  treated  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  a  number 
of  small  inclined  planes  advancing  through  the  air,  and  it  is 
this  hypothesis  that  most  authorities  seem  to  favor.  As  will  be 
obvious  if  the  blade  surface  were  treated  as  an  inclined  plane,  the 
medium  could  be  considered  as  imposing  a  thrust  upon  the  surface 
which  would  vary  with  the  density  of  the  medium  and  the  angle 
of  inclination  of  the  plane  as  the  blade  moved  through  it.  Despite 
the  variance  of  theories  it  is  evident  they  all  bring  out  the  same 
fact,  and  that  is  that  rotation  of  a  screw  in  a  suitable  medium 
will  produce  movement  of  both  screw  and  fluid  in  which  it  is  sub- 
merged. If  the  screw  is  held  so  that  it  can  move  only  in  a  rotary 
direction  the  column  of  fluid  it  sets  in  moton  only  will  move.  If 
the  screw  is  operating  in  an  immovable  medium,  the  screw  will 
move  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  longitudinal  axis.  If  both  screw 
and  fluid  are  free  to  move,  the  degree  of  movement  will  depend  upon 
the  *'slip"  between  the  screw  and  the  medium  in  which  it  works. 
The  empirical  rule  that  may  be  followed  with  advantage  in 
designing  either  wood  or  metal  propellers  having  two  blades  for 
use  in  air  is  as  follows:  The  diameter  should  be  as  large  as  possible 
compatible  with  the  limits  of  design;  the  blade  area  should  be 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  that  of  the  area  swept;  the  pitch  should  be 
approximately  four-fifths  the  diameter,  and  the  speed  of  rotation 
should  be  small.  As  the  speed  of  rotation  is  increased  the  diameter 
must  be  reduced.  Maximum  thrust  effort  will  be  obtained  with 
large  diameter  and  low  speed.  The  following  table,  reproduced 
from  a  current  number  of  Machinery,  tabulates  some  of  the  details 
of  representative  American  and  foreign  aeronautic  motors,  sizes  of 
propellers  used  and  thrust  available. 

Comparative  Data  on  Leading  Aeronautical  Motors. 


Name 


Stortevant. 
aturtevant. 
Gnome. . . . 
Gnome .... 
Renault. . . 
Renault. . . 
Roberts .  . . 
Roberts . . . 

Curtiss 

Curtias. . . . 


OS 

X 


1 

00 


40 
60 
50 
70 
60 
70 
50 
75 
40 
75  I 


1.200 

1.200 

1.200 

1.200 

1.800* 

1.800* 

1.200 

1.200 

I.IOO 

1.000 


>  s 


40 

69 

42 

63 
50.4 
79.8 

51 

70 

45 

78 


^ 


200 
300 
167 
212 
420 
463 
170 
270 
176 
285 


Rl 


Si 

'Sg 


4.34 


34 
,00 


3.35 
7.07 
5.66 
3.33 
3.43 
3.90 
3.65 


0) 

Gk 

H 


Vert. 
Vrrt. 
Rot. 
Rot. 

V 

V 
Vert. 
Vert. 
Vert. 

V 


20 


4 
6 
7 
7 
K 
8 
4 
6 
4 
8 


01 

■s 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 


«1 


Water 
Water 

Air 

Air 

Air 

Afr 
Water 
Water 
Water 
Water 


a 

1 

m 

O 


4.87 
7.31 
4.00 


a 

85 

so 

9 
•J 


0.303 
0.455 
0.375 


6.00  1.000 


6.00 
9.00 
4.20 


0.133 
0.200 
0.7.'>0 


7.20  1.200 


Is 


7'  6" 
8'  0" 
7'  6" 
8'  O" 


7'  6" 
8'  6" 
7'  O" 
7'  6" 


4'  6" 
5'  0" 
7'  0" 
8'  0" 


Is 


ft'  3" 
5'  6" 
6'  0" 
8'  0" 


375 
450 
420 
500 


320 
480 
310 
600 


*  Propeller  revolves  at  one-balf  engine  speed  or  900  revolutions  per  minute, 
t  Consumption  in  gallons  per  boor  at  developed  borse- power. 


CHAPTER    XXI 


PRODUCER  GAS  AND  ITS  PRODUCTION 


The  theory  of  the  formation  of  this  gas  is  that,  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  air  admitted  to  the  fire,  complete  combustion  of  the  coal 
is  not  permitted  and  the  supply  of  oxygen  being  insufiScient,  carbon 
monoxide,  CO,  is  formed  instead  of  carbon  dioxide,  CO,,  while  the 
steam  formed  in  the  vaporizer  is  led  back  under  the  grate  and 
breaks  up  on  striking  the  incandescent  fuel,  giving  free  hydrogen 
and  carbon  monoxide,  the  carbon  monoxide  and  the  hydrogen 
forming  the  power-gas  for  the  engine. 

The  average  gas,  with  a  good  grade  of  anthracite,  should  have 
a  heat  value  of  130  to  140  British  thermal  units  per  cubic  foot, 
and  the  constituents  by  volume  as  follows: 

Carbon  dioxide,  COg 6  % 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO 24  % 

Hydrogen,  H 15  % 

Nitrogen,  N 55  % 

Hydrocarbon,   CH4 trace 

Oxygen,   0 trace 

The  actual  combustion  in  the  producer  forms,  at  the  grate,  carbon 
dioxide,  which  on  passing  up  through  the  glowing  coal  above 
the  grate  is  robbed  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  supply  the  coal  above, 
which  is  getting  insufficient  air,  and  becomes  in  great  part  CO.  The 
steam,  H^O,  which  is  admitted  under  the  grate,  on  encountering^ 
the  glowing  mass  of  coal  is  broken  up  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
The  hydrogen  passes  through  the  producer  as  a  free  gas,  while  the 
oxygen  unites  with  the  coal  to  form  CO. 

Injection  of  steam  under  the  grate  serves  four  purposes :  First. 
It  gives  the  hydrogen  for  the  actual  power-gas.  Second.  It 
furnishes  oxygen  to  the  fire  on  breaking  up  and  gives  greater  free- 
dom from  clinkers  due  to  more  complete  combustion.    Third.    It 

keeps  the  grate  cool  and  prevents  the  burning  out  of  grate-bars. 
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Fourth.  It  is  made  by  the  heat  of  the  gas  passing  from  the  gen- 
erator, Titilizing  this  heat  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and 
bringing  the  gas  to  more  nearly  the  temperature  required  at  the 
engine,  where  it  must  be  cool.  Should  the  apparatus  be  of  faulty 
design  and  more  steam  be  admitted  than  the  fire  can  break  up,  the 
effect  will  be  a  deadening  of  the  fire  and  the  diminution  of  the  gas 
formed  and  in  the  end  a  complete  shutting  down.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  insufficient  amount  of  steam  is  provided,  the  grates 
will  bum  out  rapidly  and  the  gas,  through  a  lack  of  hydrogen,  will 
be  lacking  in  power.  When  anthracite  is  used,  the  amount  of 
water  transformed  should  be  from  0.8  to  1.2  the  weight  of  the  coal. 
In  the  cheaper  forms  of  apparatus  the  cleaner  is  often  omitted, 
but  an  examination  of  the  pipes  on  such  a  plant  after  a  month's 
use  will  conclusively  prove  its  necessity.  Where  water  is  an 
important  factor,  the  scrubber  may  be  run  hot  and  less  water  used, 
but  it  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  a  cleaner  which  will  be  forced 
to  remove  a  greater  percentage  of  dust  carried  through  to  it  by  the 
uncondensed  vapor,  so  that  the  sawdust  and  shavings  in  the  cleaner 
will  require  more  frequent  renewal.  Wherever  necessary  a  cooling 
system  can  be  installed  and  the  water  reused  after  slight  filtration. 
As  an  example  of  the  efficiency  with  which  the  gas  is  cleaned  and 
dried,  an  instance  may  be  cited  of  an  installation  of  Julius  Pintsch, 
at  Heusy,  in  Belgium,  which  was  run  for  an  entire  year  without 
any  cleaning  of  either  engine  or  gas-apparatus;  the  deposit  of 
foreign  matter  found  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  inconsequential. 
The  superiority  of  the  suction  system  over  the  pressure  type  of  gas 
producers  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated.  Originally  many 
objections  were  raised  to  the  suction  type,  and  the  idea  of  having 
the  engine  draw  in  its  charge  of  gas,  thereby  making  the  draft  for 
the  fire,  was  considered  impractical.  The  point  was  raised  that 
the  gas,  being  at  less  than  atmospheric  pressure,  would  interfere 
with  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  engine.  If  it  were  impossible  to 
regulate  the  admission  of  the  air  with  the  pressure  of  the  gas  this 
objection  would  hold  true,  but  this  is  taken  care  of  by  providing  a 
separate  air-inlet  on  the  engine  which  allows  the  formation  of  a 
suitable  mixture  in  all  cases.  Suction  gas-plants  are  simpler  and 
require  less  room  than  pressure  plants.  They  are  more  economical 
of  fuel  and  require  less  attention.  They  require  no  separate 
steam-boilers  or  large  gas-holders  and  there   is  no  chance   for 
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gas  to  escape  into  any  of  the  rooms  of  the  building  as  the  whole 
apparatus  is  always  under  slightly  less  than  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  any  leakage  would  be  of  air  into  the  apparatus  instead  of  gas 
out.  A  leakage  sufScient  to  bring  about  a  stoppage  would  have  to 
be  very  large  and  could  not  occur  except  through  some  extra- 
ordinary accident. 

In  the  pressure  type  the  air  necessary  to  maintain  the  fire  in 
the  gas-generator  enters  the  bed  of  fuel  under  pressure,  caused  by 
a  steam-jet,  blower,  fan  or  similar  means.  Hence  the  gas  passes 
through  the  apparatus  and  reaches  the  engine  under  a  pressure 
of  two  or  three  inches  of  water.  In  the  suction  t3rpe  the  air 
required  for  generating  gas  is  drawn  through  the  bed  of  fuel 
and  the  resulting  gas  is  then  drawn  through  the  cooling  and 
cleansing  apparatus  by  the  sucking  action  or  partial  vacuum 
created  by  the  engine  piston.  The  pressure  system  has  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  use  a  greater  variety  and  an  inferior 
quality  of  fuel  than  the  suction  type.  Anthracite  or  bituminous 
coals,  lignite,  wood,  peat,  tan-bark,  coke,  and  charcoal  may  be 
successfully  gasified  in  the  pressure-type  producer.  It  can  also 
work  more  satisfactorily  when  supplying  gas  to  a  number  of 
engines  from  a  central  producer  plant. 

In  the  suction  type  the  character  and  heat  value  of  the 
generated  gas  are  essentially  the  same  as  from  a  pressure  type 
of  plant.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  good  coal  be  selected, 
if  undue  care  and  interrupted  operation  are  to  be  avoided.  It  is 
best  also  to  install  an  apparatus  of  ample  capacity  for  the  work 
desired.  The  overrated  power  of  these  installations  has  oftentimes 
caused  needless  annoyance  and  expense,  besides  condemning  an 
apparatus  of  much  merit  when  intelligently  proportioned  and 
rated.  To  date,  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  is  confined  to  large 
units.  In  order  to  successfully  operate  a  gas-engine,  the  tar  must 
be  removed,  which  necessitates  either  an  elaborate  system  of 
scrubbers  and  cleaners,  or  the  combustion  of  the  tar  in  the  producer 
itself.  Working  on  the  latter  principle,  Julius  Pintsch  has  in  opera- 
tion plants  for  both  lignite  and  bituminous  coal,  a  plant  of  400 
horse-power  working  admirably  on  the  latter  fuel  with  the  very 
low  consumption  of  ten  ounces  per  brake  horse-power  hour.  With 
bituminous  coal  at  $3.00  a  ton,  this  brings  the  cost  per  horse- 
power hour  down  to  i/\r-cent  per  horse-power  hour,  which,  barring 
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water-power  and  natural  gas,  may  be  said  to  be  the  cheapest  form 
of  power  yet  known. 

COKE-OVEN  GAS 

The  coke  industry  affords  an  important  field  for  gas-power. 
Coke  by  itself  represents  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  best  value  of 
the  coal  coked.  The  remaining  25  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  bee-hive  oven  is  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  products  of  combustion.  The  gaseous  distillate  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  ordinary  retort  coal-gas  and  as  such  forms  a 
most  excellent  fuel  for  power  purposes.  In  the  process  of  coking 
coal  in  closed  retorts  or  ovens,  the  gas  obtained  is  obviously 
similar  to  the  coal-gas  manufactured  for  illuminating  purposes, 
and  contains  an  average  of  39  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  45  per  cent, 
of  hydrocarbons,  5  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  3  per  cent, 
of  carbon  dioxides. 

For  this  gas,  the  gross  heat  value  is  679  British  thermal  units 
per  cubic  foot  and  the  available  heat  value  560  thermal  units. 
The  gas  leaves  the  retorts  at  a  high  temperature  and  carrying 
a  considerable  burden  of  impurities,  must  be  cooled  and  purified 
before  it  is  fit  for  use  in  an  engine-cylinder.  Its  high  hydrogen 
contents  makes  it  somewhat  sensitive  and  violent ;  but  with  reason- 
ably careful  adjustment  and  operation  it  constitutes  a  good  fuel 
for  use  in  a  gas-engine.  In  coking  one  ton  of  average  coking-coal 
in  a  retort  there  are  generated  from  8,000  to  10,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  carrying  from  60  to  100  pounds  of  tar  and  10  to  25  pounds 
of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  tar  and  sulphate  must  be  extracted 
and  are  marketable  —  their  sale  value  more  than  covering  the  cost 
of  their  extraction;  but  generally  the  gas  carries  an  excess  of 
sulphur  and  always  som.e  dust,  and  the  amount  of  these  must 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Of  the  total  volume  of  gas  only  about  one-half  is  required 
for  carrying  on  the  coking  process;  a  balance  of  4,000  to  5,000 
cubic  feet  remains  available  for  other  purposes,  such  as  illumina- 
tion or  power  generation.  In  other  words,  in  the  coking  of  one 
ton  of  coal  there  become  available,  and  are  only  too  frequently 
wasted,  about  2,500,000  thermal  units,  sufScient  to  develop  in 
gas-engines  at  least  205  effective  horse-power  hours.  Thus  for 
every  11  pounds  of  coal  coked  per  hour,  one  effective  horse-power 
is  available  as  a  by-product.     In  the  Connellsville  district  about 
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300,000  tons  of  coal  are  coked  per  week.  The  surplus  gas  from 
this  coal  would  develop  366,000  effective  horse-power  continuously. 
The  use  of  coke-oven  gas  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  perfection 
of  the  by-product  coke-oven,  although  the  primary  object  of  this 
form  of  oven  was  perhaps  as  much  for  the  recovery  of  t^r  and 
ammonia  as  for  the  waste  gases.  About  half  of  the  gases  are, 
however,  used  as  fuel  for  heating  the  ovens  themselves  for  tht? 
distillation  of  the  coal  charges  and  the  recovery  of  the  gas  for 
this  purpose  was  undoubtedly  the  primary  object  sought. 

But  since  only  a  portion  of  the  gases  voided  are  necessary  for 
heating  the  ovens,  the  remainder  are  available  for  other  uses,  and 
while  they  have  been  used  as  fuel  in  boilers,  it  has  been  found 
that  for  the  production  of  power  a  most  efficient  use  has  been 
to  bum  them,  after  purification,  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas-engine. 
In  showing  the  adaptability  of  the  waste  gases  of  coke-ovens  in 
gas-engines,  and  also  the  magnitude  of  the  power  available,  it  is 
preferable  to  sketch  briefly  the  method  by  which  they  are  gener- 
ated, and  so  exhibit  their  qualities  and  qualifications  for  this  work. 

The  possibility  of  utilizing  this  source  of  power  may  be  said 
to  be  due  to  the  development  to  perfection  of  the  by-product 
coke-oven,  though  perhaps  the  contemporaneous  development  of 
the  gas-engine  itself  should  be  counted  as  an  equal  factor.  It  may 
not  be  known  to  all  that  the  operation  of  coking  any  coal  consists 
simply  in  heating  it,  out  of  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  volatile  matter  is  distilled  off,  leaving  almost  pure  carbon 
or  coke  as  the  residual  product.  The  coal  is  delivered  to  each 
oven  from  a  travelling  larry,  which  runs  over  the  top,  through 
spouts,  thus  delivering  the  fuel  charge  comparatively  level  on  top 
and  nearly  filling  the  oven.  The  heat  is  supplied  to  the  ovens  by 
the  combustion  of  gas  beneath  them,  the  products  of  combustion 
passing  up  through  flues  in  the  brick  work  between  each  oven. 
The  air  used  in  burning  the  gas  is  brought  from  the  outside 
through  a  regenerator  placed  under  the  ovens,  whereby  it 
becomes  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  thus  making  the  tempera- 
ture of  combustion  correspondingly  higher.  The  burned  gas, 
after  passing  through  the  flues  between  the  ovens,  is  led  through 
the  regenerator.  The  valve  arrangement  allows  of  a  transposition 
of  air  and  burned  gas  in  the  regenerators,  so  that  one  is  being 
heated  by  burned  gas  while  the  other  is  giving  up  its  heat  to  the 
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air  used  in  the  combustion.  Coke-oven  gas  is  largely  in  use  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  although  on  limited  trials 
only  in  the  United  States,  its  future  extension  is  apparent,  and 
pipe-line  extensions  may  build  up  large  industries  within  reason- 
able distances  from  the  coke-producing  centers. 

BLAST-FURNACE   GAS 

The  gases  from  blast-furnaces,  heretofore  used  under  boilers 
for  generating  steam  for  power  to  drive  the  blowing-engines  of 
the  furnaces,  is  now  coming  into  use  for  a  more  direct  application 
of  its  power  by  its  use  in  the  cylinders  of  the  blowing-engines. 

Its  limitation  to  the  iron-making  districts  bars  it  from  general 
use,  but  the  surplus  power  above  the  requirement  of  the  furnace, 
when  used  in  a  gas-engine  for  the  furnace-blast,  hot  stoves,  etc., 
makes  it  an  available  means  of  profit  for  distribution  to  a 
neighborhood.  The  approximate  analysis  of  blast-furnace  gas 
is  as  follows: 

Hydrogen,  H 5.2  % 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO 26.8  % 

Marsh  gas,  CH^ •  1.6  % 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO^ 8.2  % 

Oxygen,  0 2  % 

Nitrogen,  N 58.0  % 


100.0 

Heating  value  106  British  thermal  units,  and  from  80  to  120 
cubic  feet  is  required  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  air  per 
horse-power  per  hour. 

Blast-furnace  gas  is  found  by  experience  to  make  an  excellent 
power-gas,  as  it  is  not  *' snappy,"  therefore  permitting  of  com- 
paratively high  compression  and  consequently  high  efficiency. 
The  difficulties  in  cleaning  have  apparently  been  overcome  and 
several  American  engine-builders  are  prepared  to  meet  the  demand 
for  heavy-duty  engines  of  several  thousand  horse-power  capacity. 
Every  iron  and  steel  works  operating  a  blast-furnace  establishment 
should  thus  become  a  producer  of  energy  for  its  own  and  outside 
consumption,  instead  of  an  augmenter  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  It 
is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  blast-furnace  gas  must  be 
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cleaned  before  use  in  the  gas-engines ;  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  cleaning  process  at  the  same  time  reduces  its  temperature 
and  thus  increases  its  density,  thereby  increasing  the  power  avail- 
able from  a  cylinder  of  given  dimensions.  Whether  cleaned  by 
transmission  through  great  length  of  pipe  at  low  velocity,  or  by 
contact  with  sprays  or  surfaces  of  water,  the  temperature  is 
lowered.  Cooling  and  cleaning  by  the  dry  or  transmission  method 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  becomes  very  costly  if  a  temperature 
below  120''  P.  is  desired.  Nor  do  conditions  of  velocity,  satisfac- 
tory for  cooling,  permit  the  settling  of  the  dust,  and  the  finest 
particles,  when  dry,  require  practically  absolute  rest,  which  is, 
of  course,  impossible.  Water  cooling  and  washing  is  now  gen- 
erally employed. 

For  the  gas  delivered  at  the  top  of  a  blast-furnace,  consisting 
of  the  products  of  combustion  and  partial  combustion  of  coke, 
and  the  decomposed  moisture  and  volatile  contents  of  the  charge, 
the  average  volumetric  composition  is: 


Hydrogen 2.25  yo 

Hydrocarbons 25  % 

Carbon  monoxide 24.5    % 

Carbon  dioxide 12  % 

Nitrogen 62.      % 

Oross  heat  for  thi$  gas  is  92.5  British  thermal  units  per  cubic 
foot  and  available  heat  86  heat  units.  This  gas  leaves  the  furnace 
top  at  a  temperature  of  about  400°  P.  and  carrying  a  considerable 
burden  of  dust  and  moisture.  It  must  be  cooled,  cleaned,  and 
dried  before  it  is  in  a  condition  fit  for  use  in  an  engine  cylinder. 
The  heat  value  of  bjast-furnace  gas  lies  chiefly  in  its  carbon 
monoxide,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  being  very  low;  the  gas  is 
therefore  neither  sensitive  nor  violent,  will  safely  permit  a  high 
compression,  and  as  a  result  its  ignition  is  sure  and  its  efl&ciency 
high  in  spite  of  its  low  heat  value. 

Por  each  ton  pig-iron  output,  the  average  blast-furnace  delivers 
about  10,500  pounds  of  gas  at  its  top.  In  other  words,  the  gas 
delivered  by  a  blast-furnace  weighs  4.7  times  as  much  as  the  pig- 
iron  it  produces.  The  volume  of  such  gas  at  62''  Pah.  and  30 
inches  of  mercury,  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  10,500  pounds,  is 
131,000  cubic  feet.     Thus,  per  ton  of  pig-iron  produced,  there 
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are  delivered  by  the  furnace  11,266,000  net  thermal  units.  A 
portion  of  this  gas  is  utilized  to  heat  the  blast  for  the  furnace 
to  a  temperature  of  about  1,200"^  Fah.,  but  a  surplus  of  76,000 
to  77,000  cubic  feet,  or,  say,  6,580,000  heat  units  per  ton  of  pig 
may  be  safely  figured  upon. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  gas,  as  it  leaves  the  blast-furnace  top, 
i»  hot,  dirty,  and  wet,  and  must  be  cooled^  cleaned,  and  dried. 
A  typical  mode  of  procedure  is  to  pass  the  entire  volume  of  gas 
through  a  dust-catcher,  the  area  of  which  is  proportioned  so  that 
the  gas  travels  at  a  low  velocity.  In  this  dust-catcher  the  major 
portion  of  the  heavy  dust  settles  out,  and  the  gas  temperature 
is  reduced  by  radiation.  As  a  rule,  the  gas  passes  directly  from 
here  to  the  stoves  and  boilers.  If  the  gas-mains  are  long  and  of 
ample  diameter,  a  further  considerable  quantity  of  dust  settles 
out  in  them,  and  where  water  is  scarce  and  space  available,  a 
multiplication  of  dry-dust  catchers  or  long,  large  mains  with 
dust-pockets  affords  an  efficient  means  at  low  operating  cost  for 
all  but  the  final  drying  and  cleaning.  But  where  an  ample;  supply 
of  cold  water  can  be  obtained,  the  cooling  and  cleaning  of  the 
gas  becomes  simpler  and  all  the  gas  —  whether  for  stoves,  boilers, 
or  gas-engines  —  should  be  washed  by  passing  either  through 
vertical  tanks  or  horizontal  pipes  against  fine  sprays  of  water. 
The  gas  for  gas-engines  must  be  still  further  cleaned  and  dried, 
and  various  means  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose:  coke- 
scrubbers  with  steam-jets,  lattice-work  with  water-curtains,  or 
centrifugals  with  water-injection,  these  to  be  followed  by  filters 
consisting  of  layers  of  excelsior  or  sawdust,  or  followed  by  water- 
separators.  Provision  of  a  gas-holder  is  always  desirable,  but 
its  capacity  per  gas-engine  horse-power  may  be  varied  to  suit 
the  blast-furnace  plant  —  the  greater  the  number  of  furnaces, 
the  smaller  may  be  the  gas-holder.  A  satisfactory  gas-cleaning 
installation  in  a  plant  whose  space  will  not  permit  more  than  a 
fractional  cooling  by  direct  radiation,  consists  of  vertical  tanks 
set  in  water-seal  catch-basins  followed  by  centrifugals  with 
water-injection. 

PRODUCER  GAS  FOR  MARINE  PROPULSION 

Experiments  are  in  progress  for  utilizing  producer  gas  for 
launch,  yacht,  and  ship  service,  not  only  for  economy  over  fluid 
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fuels  DOW  in  use,  but  for  safety  from  the  occasional  disasters  due 
to  the  use  of  the  highly  volatile  fluids.  Trials  of  marioe  engines 
driven  by  producer  gas  now  being  made  in  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land, may  make  a  fnrther  and  more  extended  use  of  the  explosive 
motor  for  marine  propulsion.  It  is  claimed  that  the  additional 
weight  of  engine,  producer-plant,  and  coal  will  be  but  sli^tly 
increased  beyond  the  present  equipment  of  marine  motors  of  the 
explosive  type  and  far  less  than  for  steam-driven  motors. 


Fjo.  42.^.— nss  producer.  Fig.  424. — Gas  Keoeralor. 

PRODUCER  GAS  GENERATORS 

This  gas,  like  its  congeners — water  gas,  Dowson  gas,  suction 
or  aspirated  gas,  and  Mond  gas  —  is  made  by  distilling  by  heat 
and  steam  or  air,  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal  in  a  closed  furnace, 
nsing  the  heat  generated  by  their  partial  combustion  for  produc- 
ing the  chemical  reaction  resulting  in  a  permanent  gas  of  varying 
constituents  due  to  the  different  methods  of  operating  the  generat- 
ing furnaces.  In  Pig.  423  is  illustrated  a  producer  gas  generator 
in  which  A  is  a  swing  or  lift-door  for  feeding  coke,  anthracite, 
or  bituminoas  coal  to  the  furnace  B,  and  for  blowing  up.  C,  fire- 
brick walls  of  the  furnace.  E,  air-inlet  for  heating  the  furnace 
of  the  generator.  P  and  G,  gas  blow-off  pipe,  interchangeable  to 
reverse  the  gas-blow.    J,  valve  that  automatically  closes  when  A 
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is  opened.  L,  L.  steam-pipes  for  alternating  the  steam-blow.  H. 
superheating  coil  for  heating  the  steam  by  the  hot  gases  passing 
te  the  scrubber  M.  N,  sprinkler.  K,  wheel  and  drum  for  simul- 
taneously opening  and  closing  the  valves,  J  aud  G,  and  the  blast- 
door  A.  The  initial  firing  produces  CO,  with  air  alone,  and  an 
addition  of  hydr<^n  when  steam  is  blown  alternating  with  air. 
The  air-blast  raises  the  beat  of  the  furnace  to  a  high  temperature; 
when  the  air  is  shut  off  and  steam  turned  into  the  furnace,  it  is 


Pic.  41'5.— Uas  aud  Mteaiu  ii^uerator. 

forced  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  hot  coal  and  becomes 
dissociated,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  carbon,  forming  carbonic 
monoxide  CO,  setting  hydrogen  free.  This  product  is  technically 
termed  water  gas.  While  the  non-use  of  steam  or  the  mixed  use 
of  steam  and  air  in  the  after-blow  produces  the  various  grades 
of  gases  and  their  respective  beat  values,  all  producer  gases, 
but  termed  technically  water  gas,  semi-water  gas,  Mond  gas,  and 
suction  or  inspirator  gas,  are  later  detailed  as  to  analysis  and 
heat  value.     Pig-  424  illustrates   a  simple  gas-generator  of  the 
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Lowe  type,  an  iron  cylinder  lined  with  fire-brick.  Air  is  blown 
in  at  the  bottom  for  heating  the  coal  or  coke.  Then  steam  is 
blown  in  at  the  top,  passing  through  the  hot  fuel,  and  discharged 
at  the  bottom  as  water  gas.  Fuel  is  fed  through  the  hopper  at 
the  top.  By  reversing  the  blowing  by  steam  and  air,  producer  gas 
is  made  and  discharged  through  the  side  pipe  at  the  right.  This 
simple  generator  is  only  suitable  for  anthracite  ot  coke-fuel. 

In  Fig.  425  is  illustrated  a  gas  and  steam  generator  of  Belgian 
design.  A  magazine-furnace  with  a  double-valve  hopper  for 
charging  the  magazine.  The  steam-generator  consists  of  a  number 
of  drop-tubes  closed  at  the  bottom,  each  with  a  central  water-feed 
tube  of  smaller  size.  The  drop-tubes  are  screwed  into  the  bottom 
plate  of  the  steam  chamber,  which  has  a  partition  to  separate  the 
water-inlet  from  the  steam  compartment,  from  which  the  steam 
is  drawn  through  the  small  pipe  to  the  ash-pit  beneath  the  grate. 
The  blower  at  the  right  is  for  starting  the  fire.  The  air  is  drawn 
in  for  continuing  the  combustion  through  the  pipe  K,  by  the 
suction  of  the  motor. 

Fig.  426  represents  a  very  complete  producer  gas .  generator 
of  Gterman  type,  in  which  steam  is  generated  in  a  double-shell 
boiler  at  the  left  in  the  cut,  superheated  in  a  coil  over  the  fire, 
and  then  passed  through  the  combined  air  and  steam  inlet  to  the 
converter,  the  incoming  air  being  heated  in  the  jacket  of  the 
outgoing  gas-pipe.  The  blower  is  not  shown.  To  the  right  of  the 
converter  is  a  tar-box  and  waste-siphon.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
scrubber,  a  lime-purifier  is  used  to  eliminate  any  sulphurous 
gases  passing  the  scrubber. 

In  Fig.  427  is  illustrated  the  German  producer  gas  plant  of 
Julius  Pintsch.  This  producer  was  simple  in  construction  and 
operation,  required  little  attention,  and  gave  a  brake  horse-power 
hour  in  small  units  on  one  pound  of  Belgium  anthracite.  Four 
years*  practical  experience  with  this  plant  brought  many  improve- 
ments and  the  construction  of  the  present  Pintsch  suction  gas- 
plant  is  as  follows:  In  Fig.  427,  A  is  a  blower,  furnishing 
draught  for  starting  the  fire  and  raising  the  heat  in  the  generator 
to  the  proper  temperature  for  the  production  of  gas;  B,  the 
generator,  equipped  with  a  grate  on  which  the  coal  is  burned,  a 
hopper  H,  which  allows  charging  during  operation,  a  window- 
valve  for  inspection  of  the  fire,  and  fire-doors  for  poking  down; 
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C  is  a  vaporizer  fitted  with  a  small  tubular  boiler  for  the  gen- 
eration of  steam,  and  a  relief-pipe  or  chimney  for  use  when  the 
engine  is  not  running;  D,  a  scrubber  consisting  of  a  coke-tower 
with  a  water-sprsy  for  washing  the  gas;  E,  a  cleaner  ctmtaining 
wooden  trays  covered  with  wood  shavings  or  sawdust  through 
which  the  gas  is  Altered,  giving  up  the  last  of  its  dirt  and  dust: 
F,  a  governor  or  pressure-equalizer  for  maintaining  a  8tead,v 
pressure  throughout  the  apparatus.  To  operate  the  plant,  a  fire 
is  lighted  in  the  generator  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  added,  the 
blower  being  run  until  the  fire  is  burning  strongly  with  the  relief- 
valve  B  open.    After  ten  to  fifteen  minutes'  blowing,  the  fire  is 


Fig.  427. — Pintscb  producer  gas  plant. 

sufficiently  hot  to  give  off  gas ;  the  relief-valve  is  then  closed  and 
the  gas  allowed  to  pass  through  the  apparatus,  the  blower  being 
kept  running  at  slower  speed  until  the  gas  bums  freely  at  a  test- 
cock  beside  the  engine.  The  engine  is  then  started,  the  blower 
stopped,  and  the  formation  of  gas  becomes  automatic ;  the  suction 
stroke  of  the  engine  furnishes  the  draft  through  the  fire.  In 
ordinary  practice,  the  fire  is  left  burning  overnight  with  limited 
draft  and  only  a  few  minutes'  blowing  is  required  to  brighten  up 
the  fire  in  the  morning.  The  generator  should  be  kept  full  of  coal 
and  the  fire  kept  clean  and  bright.  Since  the  apparatus  is  always 
under  a  slight  vacuum,  the  fire-doors  can  be  opened  at  any  time 
for  cleaning  out  the  fire. 
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The  vaporizer  is  buitt  id  three  sections,  the  upper  being  simply 
a  chamber  coiiDected  with  the  relief -pipe  or  chimney;  the  middle, 
a  small  tubular  boiler,  and  the  base  section  acting  as  a  cleaning- 
pot  and  water-seat  when  the  engine  is  not  running.  By  the  passage 
of  the  hot  gases  coming  from  the  generator  through  the  flues  of 
the  boiler,  the  gas  is  cooled  and  steam  is  generated  which  is  passed 
back  under  the  grate.  The  cleaning-pot  or  bottom  section  collects 
the  heaviest  dust  and  dirt  coming  over  with  the  gas.  By  the 
admission  of  water  to  the  cleaning-pot  on  shutting  down,  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus  is  water-sealed  and  the  gas  therein  kept  intact  for 
starting  up  again.  The  scrubber  should  never  feel  more  than  warm  to 
the  hand,  otherwise  steam  will  pass  through  it  to  the  apparatus 
beyond,  carrying  with  it  a  considerably  greater  percentage  of  dust, 
and  the  gas  will  not  cool  when  it  reaches  the  engine.  The  gas 
must  reach  the  engine  cool  or  the  charge  taken  in  will  be  a  charge 
of  expanded  and  rarefied  gas  and  will  not  carry  sufficient  energy, 
lu  the  cleaner,  the  gas  gives  up  the  last  of  its  dust  and  moisture 
and  emerges  cool,  clean  and  dry. 

The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  suction  gas  producer  has  led 
to  the  introduction  of  plants  in  which  the  chemical  and  scientific 
sides  of  the  problem  have  been  entirely  disregarded.  Cheapness 
of  first  cost  has  been  sought  rather  than  economy  of  operation, 
the  arrangements  for  cleaning  the  gas  being  in  almost  every  case 
insufficient,  so  that  the  whole  installation  requires  frequent  clean- 
ing. The  dirt  thus  allowed  to  pass  through  with  the  gas  fouls  the 
valves  and  cylinder  of  the  engine,  causing  a  leaky  pbton  and  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  moving  parts. 

In  Fig,  428  is  illustrated  a  suction  gas-plant  of  the  Crossley 
type.  Besides  producers  of  the  pressure  type,  for  use  with  either 
anthracite  or  bituminous  coal,  Messrs.  Crossley  make  a  special 
feature  of  their  suction  gas  producer  plant,  which  consists  of  the 
producer  proper,  coke -scrubbers,  and  an  expansion-box.  The  con- 
struction of  the  principal  parts  is  shown  in  the  cross  section,  which 
is  largely  self-explanatory ;  the  engine  draws  air  and  steam  through 
the  fuel  in  the  producer  generating  the  gas,  which  passes  through 
the  scrubbers  on  its  way  to  the  engine.  The  steam  is  raised  by  tbe 
waste  heat  of  the  producer  from  water  surrounding  the  bell  of  the 
feeding  hopper,  and  is  superheated  before  entering  the  furnace. 
The  hopper  holds  sufficient  fuel  to  last  for  tour  hours  without  atten- 
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tion,  the  operation  of  the  plant  being  sutomstic  The  notable 
features  of  this  producer  plant  is  the  water- jacketed  magazine-bell 
which  acts  as  the  steam-generator,  air  and  steam  mixing  chamber 
at  the  top  of  the  generator,  and  the  double-chambered  scrubber, 
in  which  the  gas  and  water  flow  in  one  direction,  depositing  the  ash, 
tar,  and  dust  in  the  hydraulic  box,  while  the  contrary  currents  in 
the  compartment  further  clear  the  gas  from  sulphurous  gas  aod 
ammonia.   The  friction  of  the  gas  is  also  partially  eliminated  by 


Fig,  428. — Crossley  auction  gaa  producer. 

passing  with  the  water  current  through  one-half  of  the  length  of  an 
equal  single  scrubber,  besides  being  a  convenienee  in  compactness 
of  the  plant.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  considerable  economy  of  fuel 
with  the  statement  that  the  consumption  of  anthracite  at  full  toad 
is  from  0.65  to  0,85  pound  per  brake  horse-power  hour,  and  of  water 
1  gallon  for  all  purposes.  The  plant  is  made  for  outputs  up  to  300 
brake  horse-power,  the  largest  size  occupying  a  space  of  21  feet  6 
inches  by  15  feet  by  19  feet  high. 
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In  Fig.  429  is  illustr&ted  the  Mond  gas-generator,  which  is 
briefly  described  as  follows: 

The  cheapest  bituniiiioiis  slack  obtainable  is  mechaoicaUy  de- 
posited in  hoppers  above  the  producers.  From  this  it  is  discharged 
into  the  producer-bell,  where  the  heating  of  the  alack  takes  place, 
and  the  products  of  distillation  pass  down  into  the  hot  zone  of  fuel 
before  joining  the  bnlk  of  the  gas  leavii^  the  producer.  The  hot 
zone  destroys  the  tar  and  converts  it  into  a  fixed  gas,  and  pre- 
pares the  slack  for  descent  into  the  body  of  the  producer,  where  it 
is  acted  upon  by  an  air-blast  which  has  been  saturated  with 
moisture  and  water  superheated  before  contact  with  the  fuel.  The 
hot  gas  .and  undecompoeed  steam  leaving  the  produce-  pass  first 
through  a  tubular  regenerator  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  in- 
coming blast.  An  exchange  of  heat  tokes  place,  and  the  blast  is 
still  further  heated  by  passing  down  the  annular  space  between 
the  two  shells  of  the  producer  on  its  way  to  the  fire-grate ;  then  the 
hot  products  from  the  producer  are  further  passed  through  a 
"washer,"  which  is  a  large,  rectangular,  wrought-iron  chamber 
with  side-lutes ;  and  here  they  meet  a  water-spray  thrown  up  by 
revolving  dashers,  which  have  blades  skimming  up  the  surface  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  washer.  The  intimate  contact  thus 
secured  causes  the  steam  and  gas  to  be  cooled  down  to  about  194° 
Fah.,  and  by  the  formation  of  more  steam  tending  to  saturate  the 


ViQ.  ^9. — ^The  Hond  gas  generator. 
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gas  with  water-vapor  at  this  temperature,  then  passing  upward 
through  a  lead-lined  tower,  filled  with  tile  to  present  a  large 
surface,  the  producer  gas  meets  a  downward  flow  of  acid  liquor, 
circulated  by  pumps,  containing  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  about 
four  per  cent,  excess  of  free  sulphuric  acid. 

Combination  of  the  ammonia  of  the  gas  with  the  free  acid  takes 
place,  giving  still  more  sulphate  of  ammonia,  so  that,  to  make  the 
process  continuous,  some  sulphate  liquor  is  constantly  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  evaporated  to  yield  solid  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  some  free  acid  is  constantly  added  to  the  liquor  circulating 
through  the  tower.  The  gas,  being  now  freed  of  its  ammonia,  is 
conducted  into  a  gas-cooling  tower,  where  it  meets  a  downward 
flow  of  cold  water,  thus  further  cooling  and  cleaning  it  before  it 
passes  to  the  various  furnaces  and  gas-engines  in  which  it  is  used. 

Fig.  430  illustrates  a  suction  or  aspirator  gas  plant  and  connec- 
tion with  a  gas-engine  in  which  A  is  the  generator  proper,  where 
the  combustion  takes  place.  The  gas  produced  passes  in  to  the 
evaporator  B,  the  interior  of  which  is  filled  with  small  vertical  tubes 
through  which  the  hot  gases  pass  while  water  trickles  over  their 
outer  surfaces,  cooling  the  gas  and  at  the  same  time  evaporating  the 
water,  which,  mingling  with  the  air,  also  drawn  in  at  the  top,  is 
carried  into  the  generator  A.    The  evaporator  is  provided  with  an 
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overflow  for  the  water  which  is  not  thus  evaporated.  Prom  the  cooler, 
or  evaporator,  the  gas  passes  to  the  scrubber  C,  which  is  simply  a 
shell  filled  with  coke  through  which  the  water  passes  downward 
against  the  ascending  current  of  the  gas,  the  water  being  discharged 
to  the  9ewer  from  the  collecting  tank  at  the  bottom,  while  the  gas 
passes  to  the  receiver  E.  The  coke  and  the  water  retain  not  only  the 
entrained  dust,  but  the  ammonia  and  other  chemical  impurities  of 
the  gas.  The  receiver  E  may  be  replaced  to  advantage  by  a  small 
gas-holder  with  water-seal  and  top  section  suspended  by  a  very 
elastic  spring,  to  neutralize  the  jumping  action  of  the  engine-piston. 

In  order  to  start  the  generator,  the  small  hand-blower  G  is  em- 
ployed, by  the  aid  of  which  sufiScient  air  is  introduced  to  ignite  the 
bed  of  fuel.  The  gas  at  first  formed,  which  is  not  suitable  for  use 
in  the  engine,  is  allowed  to  escape  to  the  atmosphere  through  the 
escape-pipe  D.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  generator 
has  been  ignited,  the  pipe  D  may  be  closed  and  the  engine  started. 
The  aspiration  by  the  engine  itself  commences,  little  by  little  the 
normal  condition  is  established,  and  in  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
an  hour  the  gas  becomes  sufBciently  rich  to  take  care  of  the  motor 
under  full  load. 

In  Fig.  431  we  illustrate  the  Nagel  suction  gas  plant.  The 
suction  gas  producer  plant  consists  of  a  producer,  an  evaporator, 
an  overflow  water-pot,  a  scrubber,  and  an  equalizer.  The  producer  is 
lined  with  fire-bricks.  By  the  sucking  action  of  the  engine  a  mixture 
of  air  and  steam  is  drawn  through  the  burning  fuel,  whereby  the 
producer  gas  is  generated.  The  producer  is  provided  with  a  hopper 
through  which  fuel  can  be  filled  into  the  producer  without  inter- 
fering with  the  working  of  the  engine.  The  cleaning  of  the  grate 
may  be  performed  during  the  regular  work.  The  gas  leaving  the 
producer  heats  up  the  evaporator  and  causes  a  formation  of  steam 
which  goes  under  the  grate  together  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
air.  From  the  producer  the  gas  goes  through  the  scrubber,  in 
which  it  is  cooled  and  purified  from  the  dust  and  tar.  Prom  the 
scrubber  it  goes  through  a  small  equalizer  to  the  engine.  Before 
starting  the  engine  the  fuel  in  the  producer  has  to  be  heated  up  by 
means  of  a  small  hand-blower  a,  attached  to  same,  until  the  fuel  is 
burning  well.  For  this  about  ten  minutes  are  required.  When 
this  point  is  reached  the  hand-blower  is  stopped  and  the  engine 
started  in  the  usual  way. 
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The  engine  then  draws,  by  its  own  sucking  action,  the  necessary 
amount  of  air  and  is  producing  its  own  power-gas.  The  air  is  enter- 
ing at  c  and  goes  through  the  evaporator  b.  Here  it  is  saturated 
with  steam  and  the  mixture  of  air  and  steam  passes  through  pipe 
d  under  the  grate  of  the  producer,  through  the  fuel,  and  then 
through  pipe  e  to  the  scrubber ;  from  here  through  pipe  e^  to  the 
equalizing  tank  f,  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  engine. 
k  is  the  overflow  and  tar-box.  The  gas-making  process  continues 
as  long  as  the  engine  is  running,  but  as  soon  as  the  engine  is  stopped 
the  gas-making  is  also  stopped. 

The  cut  shows  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  25  horse-power  plant. 
The  plants  up  to  this  size  are  provided  with  a  sufficiently  large  fuel- 
hopper  so  as  to  contain  fuel  for  the  working-day  and  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  recharging  the  fuel  during  the  working-hours.  The 
sizes  above  25  horse-power  are  provided  with  a  bell-hopper,  and  the 
sizes  about  75  horse-power  have,  instead  of  a  water-jacket  evapo- 
rator, an  independent  evaporator.  These  producer  gas  plants  can 
be  used  equally  well  on  board  of  boats  in  connection  with  producer 
gas  marine  engines.  Anthracite,  charcoal,  or  coke  can  be  used  for 
generating  gas  in  the  suction  gas  producer.  It  will  take,  according 
to  the  ash  content,  1  to  1^  pounds  of  anthracite  or  charcoal,  or 
li  to  1}  pounds  of  coke  for  developing  1  horse-power  per  hour. 
With  anthracite  (pea)  at  $5.00  per  ton,  1  horse-power  for  24  hours 
will  cost  from  6  to  8  cents.  This  is  about  one-sixth  the  cost  of 
illuminating  gas-power  (at  a  price  of  75  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  illuminating  gas)  or  one-eighth  the  cost  of  gasoline  at  a 
price  of  16  cents  per  gallon). 

SUCTION  OB  ASPmATOR  GAS 

In  the  above-described  gas  producer  the  boiler  and  gas  holder, 
two  troublesome  adjuncts,  are  dispensed  with  and  their  cost,  care, 
and  room  made  a  saving  clause  in  the  generation  of  power.  In 
this  apparatus  the  gas  is  produced  directly  by  the  suction  or  aspira^ 
tion  of  the  motor  in  such  quantities  as  required  for  immediate 
use.  In  the  use  of  this  gas,  an  .open  fire  in  the  generator,  to  give 
the  draught  of  the  motor  as  free  from  obstruction  or  friction  as 
possible,  is  desirable,  such  as  derived  from  coke  or  clean  anthracite 
coal.  The  average  composition  of  this  gas  from  coke  of  13.240  heat 
units  per  pound,  consists  of: 
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Hydrogen,  H 7.0  % 

Monoxide  of  carbon,  €0 27.6  % 

Methane  or  Marsh  gas,  CII^ 2.0  % 

Carbonic  acid,  COj 4.8  % 

Nitrogen,  N 58.6  % 

100.0 

One  cubic  foot  weighs  0.0748  pound  and  density  0.93  (air  1) 
with  a  heating  value  of  about  135  British  thermal  units  per  cubic 
foot 

The  Tolumes  of  air  and  gas  in  the  charging  mixture  are  propor- 
tionately as  their  heat-unit  values;  so  that,  practically,  with  the 
low  combustible  value  of  this  gas,  but  1.25  parts  of  air  to  1  part  gas 
is  required  for  perfect  combustion.  This  requires  a  like  portion  of 
the  inlet-ports  and  supply-pipes  and  their  change  to  these  pro- 
portions in  motors  built  for  illuminating  and  other  high  thermal 
gases  and  vapors.  The  size  of  the  motor  for  a  given  horse-power 
ia  also  subject  to  the  heat  value  of  the  combustible  used  for  power. 
Hence  a  gas-engine  of  given  dimensions,  using  illuminating  gas  of 
700  heat  units  per  cubic  foot  and  in  proportions  of  6  air  to  1  gas, 
will  represent  a  power  o£  ^l>■  =  100  heat  units  per  cubic  foot  of 
the  mixture  fed  to  the  engine ;  while  with  suction-gas  of  135  heat 
units,  the  power  will  be  represented  by  the  charging  mixture,  li  lur 
to  1  gas  =  i-^  =3  60  heat  unita  per  cubic  foot  of  the  mixture  fed 
to  the  engine.  These  differences  should  represent  inversely  the 
relative  volumes  of  the  cylinders  for  equal  power. 

In  Fig.  432  we  illustrate  an  automatic-pressure  producer-plant 
as  built  by  the  Wile  Power  Gas  Compuiy,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  The 
automatic  producers  represent  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
producer  gas  industry,  combining  the  best  features  of  ordinary 
suction  and  pressure  producers. 

An  important  feature  of  the  automatic  type  is  that  the  producer 
is  under  suction  while  the  gas  is  supplied  to  the  engine  under  a 
constant  pressure  of  a  few  inches  of  water  in  a  small  r^nlating 
gas-receiver.  The  producer  is  fitted  with  a  regulator  which  automati- 
cally controls  the  amount  of  gas  generated  and  at  the  same  time 
ensures  a  uniform  quality  of  gas  which  is  essential  for  the  steady 
working  of  any  gas-engine.  This  producer  uses  any  class  of  fuel 
which  is  available  and  makes  the  gas  automatically  as  it  is  required. 
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When  the  demand  ceases,  the  aspirator,  instead  of  drawing  air  and 
steam  through  the  fuel-bed  and  generating  new  gas,  circulates  the 
gas  already  made.  As  only  the  amount  of  steam  and  air  enter 
the  fire  which  is  necessary  for  making  gas,  the  fire  in  the  producer 
has  a  uniform  temperature  and  only  gas  of  uniform  quality  is 
made.  Pressure  gas  plants,  the  main  characteristics  of  which  are 
steam-boiler  and  gas-holder,  which  can  also  be  used  for  power  or 
heating,  or  both,  obtain  their  draught  by  means  of  steam  raised  to 
a  pressure  of  about  40  pounds  in  a  small  steam-boiler,  which  is  led 
through  an  injector  placed  at  I  (Fig.  432) ,  and  enters  the  generator 
mixed  with  air  and  making  the  gas  as  above  described,  which  then 
passes  through  the  hydraulic  seal-box  and  the  scrubbers  to  the  gas- 
holder. This  position  of  injector  for  making  gas  is  very  satis- 
factory when  the  load  is  constant,  but  dif&culty  is  experienced  in 
making  gas  of  uniform  quality  under  varying  loads,  and  to  meet 
this  demand  an  improved  pressure-plant  has  been  designed,  in 
which  the  injector  is  placed  at  B  (Fig.  432),  above  the  water  seal- 
box  D,  and  a  return  pipe  E  comes  from  the  gas-holder  to  the  seal- 
box  D.  It  will  be  recognized  that  with  the  injector  at  I  gas  will 
constantly  be  manufactured  unless  provision  is  made  for  cutting 
off  the  steam- jet  when  the  gas-holder  is  full  and  no  further  gas  is 
required.  This  is  commonly  done  by  a  chain  arrangement  which 
runs  from  the  gas-holder  to  the  injector  and  comes  into  action 
when  the  gas-holder  is  at  its  top  position.  This  stoppage  of  the 
blast  tends  to  cool  the  fire,  and  as  the  gas-holder  falls,  the  steam- 
jet  will  again  come  into  action  at  full  force,  and  a  further  cool- 
ing will  take  place,  due  to  the  impingement  of  a  full  blast  of  steant 
These  wide  variations  of  blast  lead  to  such  variations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  that  at  times  operations  must  be 
stopped,  so  as  to  blow  up  the  fire,  the  gas-holder  shut  off,  and  the 
poor  gas  made  thrown  away.  A  large  gas-holder  which  the  engine 
can  draw  upon  to  keep  going  is  therefore  necessary,  and  also  the 
constant  attention  of  a  man. 

In  the  plant  shown  in  Fig.  432  the  injector,  with  its  forty 
pounds  of  steam  pressure  placed  at  B,  is  always  acting  on  the 
water-seal  D,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  return-pipe  E  leads 
back  to  the  seal,  the  injector  is  either  acting  upon  the  gas-holder 
when  the  gas-holder  is  at  its  top  position  and  the  gas  return-valve 
open,  or  is  acting  upon  the  generator  when  the  valve  is  shut  and 
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the  gas-holder  down.  The  tendency  of  the  injector  is  to  act  on 
the  gas-holder,  as  there  is  less  resiBtance  to  the  pipe  than  from  the 
generator.  Steam  and  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  are  led  throu'gh 
the  saturator  I  into  the  open  ash-pit,  and  the  mixture  can  only 
enter  the  generator  when  the 
injector  is  drawing  upon  it, 
and  only  in  the  quantity  re- 
quired. An  even  tempera- 
ture of  fire  in  the  generator  ia 
obtained,  and  a  uniform  qual- 
ity of  gas  is  made  automatic- 
ally with  varying  loads.  The 
gas  return-valve  is  opened  by 
the  catch  H  when  the  gas- 
holder is  in  its  top  position, 
and  the  gas  is  then  constantly 
recirculated  from  the  gas- 
holder to  hydraulic  box  and 
through  the  cleaning  appa- 
ratus. The  steam  at  B  aids 
greatly  in  cleaning  the  gas. 
With  this  plant  the  gas-hold- 
er, now  a  regulator,  is  con- 
tinually moving  slightly  up 
and  down  near  its  top  posi- 
tion. 

In  Pig.  433  we  illustrate  a 

wood-fuel   gas  producer,  the 

design   of   M,    Roche,    Paris, 

France,  which  brings  out  the 

possibilities  of  utilization  of 

saw-null    waste,    slabs,    and 

saw-dust,  and  the  waste  of 

Fio,  433.— Ricbe  distillation  producer,     wood-working   mills   for   the 

production  of  power  gas.     It 

consists    of    a    central    furnace    in    which    the    fuel    charge    is 

burned    and    which    is    surrounded    by    a    series    of    retorts. 

The  fuel  used  is  wood  or  wood-waste  matter,  and  the  products 

of  combustion  in  the  furnace  F  pass  through  the  flue   E   and 
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around  the  retort  B.  Fuel  is  fed  to  the  upper  part  of  this 
retort,  which  is  sealed,  and  the  gas  is  distilled  off  by  the  high 
temperature  maintained.  The  only  exit  of  the  retort  is  at  the 
bottom,  and  in  travelling  down  through  the  retort  the  gases  pass 
through  the  lower  bed  of  fuel,  which  is  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
being  practically  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  Any  condensable 
gases  or  vapors  in  this  part  of  the  retort  are  broken  up  and  fixed 
so  that  the  gases  which  pass  through  the  U-shaped  pipe  L  to  the 
holder  K  are  in  the  condition  of  permanent  gases.  When  wood  is 
used  as  fuel  the  composition  of  these  gases  is  about  18  per  cent, 
carbonic  acid,  22  per  cent,  carbon  monoxide,  15  per  cent,  methane, 
and  45  per  cent,  hydrogen.  The  calorific  value  of  the  gas  is  about 
346  British  thermal  units  per  cubic  foot.  While  this  is  quite  high 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  generated  by  distillation,  and 
is  therefore  free  from  nitrogen,  which  usually  forms  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  volume  of  producer  gas  made  by  combustion,  and  it 
also  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen.  The  products  of 
combustion  in  the  furnace  F,  after  circling  around  the  retort,  pass 
out  the  upper  flue  H,  through  the  opening  in  the  damper  I  and 
out  the  exhaust-passage  J. 

In  Fig.  434  is  illustrated  the  suction  gas  plant  of  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Company,  Chicago,  111.  The  plant  consists  of  generator  A, 
a  scrubber  B,  a  gas-tank  or  receiver  C,  and  the  economizer  or 
vaporizer  D.  The  generator  is  fitted  with  stationary  cast-iron 
grates,  and  lined  with  fire-brick  up  to  the  gas-outlet.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  coal-hopper  or  charging  reservoir  of  large  capacity, 
which  reduces  the  frequency  of  charges.  Poke-holes  are  so  located 
in  the  top  of  generator  as  to  permit  ramming  down  any  clinker 
which  may  collect  by  the  use  of  inferior  grades  of  fuel.  Upon 
leaving  the  producer  the  gases  pass  through  the  vaporizer  or  econo- 
mizer D,  which  is  constructed  with  large  gas-passages  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  objectionable  clogging  which  results  with 
the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  small  tubes  of  the  vertical  tubular- 
boiler  construction.  From  the  vaporizer  the  gas  passes  to  a  com- 
bined three-way  and  relief-valve,  this  valve  being  so  constructed 
as  to  either  vent  to  the  atmosphere  or  through  the  scrubber,  and 
also  to  serve  as  an  automatic  safety  valve  which  will  vent  gas  to  the 
atmosphere  in  case  any  excess  pressure  should  accumulate  in  the 
system  for  any  reason.    Passing  from  the  relief -valve  the  gas  enters 
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the  lower  part  of  the  scrubber,  which  is  built  of  unusual  height, 
thereby  cleaning  the  gas  thoroughly  before  its  passage  to  the 
purifier  or  engine. 

The  scrubber  is  provided  with  cast-iron  grates  and  a  water- 
pocket  in  its  base,  and  filled  full  of  coke.  A  spray- valve  or  nozzle  is 
k«cated  in  the  center  of  top  of  the  scrubber  and  is  of  such  design  as 
to  permit  carrying  full  water  pressure  at  the  valve  itself  and 
control  the  amount  of  spray  by  adjustment  of  the  nozzle.  Prom 
the  scrubber  the  gases  are  taken  out  at  the  top  to  prevent  carrying 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  moisture  to  the  engine.  The  gas  passes 
next  to  a  gas-tank  or  receiver  C,  which  serves  to  condense  any 
moisture  or  by-products  present  in  the  gas  and  carry  them  down 


Fio.  434. — Suction  producer  gas  plant. 

its  side  to  its  base,  which  is  provided  with  hand-hole  openings  and 
cleaning  facilities.  This  enlargement  of  pipe,  or  receiver  as  it  is 
called,  also  provides  sufficient  storage  of  gas  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  engine-cylinder  to  insure  always  a  full  cylinder-mixture  and 
also  produces  a  relatively  steady  draft  through  the  producer  and 
constant  action  of  the  fire.  Test-cocks  are  provided  at  the  three- 
way  valve  mentioned  and  also  in  the  base  of  the  gas-receiver, 
which  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  value  of  the  gas  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  put  the  engine  in  service.  A  saw-dust 
purifier  is  furnished  and  installed  between  the  scrubber  and  engine, 
whenever  the  character  of  the  fuel  to  be  used  in  the  producer  is 
of  such  nature  as  to  make  additional  cleaning  necessary. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  detail  of  design 
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with  a  view  to  facilitating  inspection  and  cleaning  of  the  various 
parts  and  insuring  continuous  and  economical  service.  All 
principal  piping  connections  are  flange-fitted,  having  elbows  pro- 
vided with  hand-holes  to  permit  of  cleaning  in  both  directions.  All 
principal  water  connections  have  T's  or  crosses  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  cleaning  doors  and  openings  of  liberal  dimensions  are 
provided  in  each  one  of  the  members.  These  suction-plants  are 
built  in  units  of  from  21  to  150  horse-power  each  and  installed 
for  powers  as  large  as  desired.  For  plants  larger  than  150  horse- 
power two  or  more  units  are  furnished  and  so  piped  as  to  make 
engines  and  producers  completely  interchangeable.  Plants  of  vari- 
ous sizes  have  been  installed  which  operate  continuously  24  hours 
per  day,  six  days  per  week,  and  endurance  tests  have  been  con- 
ducted which  demonstrate  that  a  producer  gas  installation  is  in 
every  respect  as  dependable  as  the  best  laid-out  steam-plant. 

In  Fig.  435  we  illustrate  a  German  suction  gas  producer  plant 
of  the  magazine-generator  type,  with  some  peculiarities  worthy 
of  note.  Beference  to  the  diagram,  which  represents  a  section 
through  the  plant,  will  make  the  matter  clear.  A  is  the  generator, 
which  is  a  cylinder  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  with  a  fire-brick  lining. 
A^  is  a  small  hand-fan  which  is  attached  to  the  producer,  and 
which  is  used  for  starting  purposes.  B  is  the  vaporizer,  consisting 
of  a  grilled  pipe  passing  through  a  water-jacket  as  shown.  Ita 
function  is  to  vaporize  the  small  quantity  of  water  required  in 
the  generator.  G  is  a  coke-scrubber  for  cleaning  the  gas,  and  D 
is  a  gas-box  fixed  close  to  the  engine.  The  fire  is  lighted  in  the  fire- 
box by  means  of  oil-waste  and  ordinary  kindling.  Anthracite 
coal  or  coke  is  put  into  the  generator  through  the  hopper  —  the 
fire-box  door  is  closed,  the  valve  £  is  opened,  and  the  fan  A^  is 
started.  While  the  fire  is  being  blown  up,  the  smoke  and  hot  gases 
—  which  resemble  those  from  a  smith's  forge  —  pass  through  the 
vaporizer  B  and  escape  to  atmosphere  through  the  valve  E.  The 
passage  of  these  gases  heats  the  vaporizer  and  forms  water-vapor, 
which  is  drawn  into  the  bottom  of  the  generator.  After  about 
six  minutes  the  gas  is  tested  by  a  small  pet-cock.  As  it  improves 
in  quality  the  valve  E  is  gradually  closed,  and  the  gas  is  driven 
through  the  scrubber,  where  it  meets  a  stream  of  water  from  the 
rose  1,  and  so  to  the  engine.  There  is  another  test-cock  at  this 
point,  and  as  soon  as  the  gas  is  considered  rich  enough  the  valve 
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E  is  estirely  dosed,  and  the  engine  is  Btarted.  The  vessels  J,  J 
are  wster-«ealB  for  eoUectii^  the  surplus  water  from  the  scrubber. 
It  is  a  good  practice,  where  eieetricity  is  available,  to  couple  the 
small  blowing  fan  directly  to  the  spindle  of  a  smdH  electric  motor. 
This  is  very  oseful,  the  cost  is  small,  and  it  saves  labor  and  gives 
the  engine-driver  time  to  oil  up  and  look  round  his  plant  and 
engine  before  startii^  up.  It  also  enables  the  driver  to  brighten 
up  his  fire  from  time  to  time  when  he  is  standing  by  during  the 
dinner-hour  or  at  any  other  time.  For  this  latter  reason  the  by- 
pass pipe  to  atmosphere  which  is  used  when  the  engine  is  not  at 
work  should  be  made  as  high  as  is  conveniently  possible,  so  as  to 
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create  a  drat^ht  and  keep  the  fire  alight  during  the  dinner-hour. 
At  some  tests  made  with  one  of  these  suction-plaots,  burnable  gas 
WB4  being  produced  seven  minutes  after  the  fire  in  the  generator 
was  lifted,  and  the  engine  was  working  on  its  load  three  minutes 
later.  This  may  have  been  exceptional,  and  as  a  general  rule  15  to 
20  minutes  from  cold  is  ample  for  starting  purposes.  With  these 
plants  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  fairly  large  capacily  in  the  gener- 
ator-hopper, BO  that  stoking  need  be  less  frequent  and  so  that  the 
coal  can  be  warmed  and  dried  before  it  actually  comes  into  contact 
with  the  fire.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  a  fairly  large  capacity 
in  the  generator,  so  that  if  the  fire  is  dirty,  or  the  coal  contains 
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shale,  the  production  of  gas  does  not  suffer.  The  consumption  of 
anthracite  coal  in  a  suction-plant  is  one  pound  per  brake  horse- 
power per  hour,  but  a  brake  horse-power  hour  has  been  obtained 
on  test  from  0.6  of  a  pound  of  coal,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
in  future  the  consumption  will  be  considerably  below  one  pound. 

JftEGULATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  UNDERWRITERS  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  INSTALLATION  AND  OPERATION  OP  PRODUCER  GAS  PLANTS : 

«         4 

1.  Pressure  Systems. — ^AU  pressure  systems  must  be  located  in  a 
special  building  or  buildings  approved  for  the  purpose  and  at  such 
distance  from  other  buildings  as  not  to  constitute  an  exposure 
thereto. 

2.  Suction  Systems. — (a)  A  suction  gas  producer  of  approved 
make,  having  a  maximum  capacity  not  exceeding  250  horse-power, 
may  be  located  inside  the  building,  provided  the  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing and  preparing  the  gas  is  installed  in  a  separate,  enclosed, 
well-ventilated,  fire-proof  room,  with  standard  doors  at  all  com- 
municating openings. 

The  installation  of  gas  producers  in  cellars,  basements,  or  any 
other  places  where  artificial  light  will  be  necessary  for  their  opera- 
tion, is  considered  hazardous,  and  will  not  be  permitted  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  underwriters  having  jurisdiction. 

(6)  The  smoke  and  vent-pipe  shall,  where  practicable,  be  car- 
ried above  the  roof  of  the  building  in  which  the  apparatus  is 
contained,  and  adjoining  buildings,  and  when  buildings  are  too  high 
to  make  this  practicable,  the  pipe  shall  end  at  least  ten  feet  from 
any  wall.  Such  smoke  or  vent-pipes  shall  not  pass  through  floors, 
roofs,  or  partitions,  nor  shall  they,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
connected  into  chimneys  or  flues. 

(c)  Platforms  used  in  connection  with  generators  must  be  of 
metal.    Metal  cans  must  be  used  for  ashes. 

{d)  The  producer  and  apparatus  connected  therewith  shall  be 
safely  set  on  a  solidly  built  foundation  of  brick,  stone,  or  cement. 

(e)  While  the  plant  is  not  in  operation  the  connection  between 
the  generator  and  scrubber  must  be  closed,  and  the  connection 
between  the  producer  and  vent-pipe  opened,  so  that  the  products 
of  combustion  can  be  carried  into  the  open  air.  This  must  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  mechanical  arrangement  which  will 
prevent  one  operation  without  the  other. 
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(/)  The  producer  must  have  sufficient  mechanical  strength 
to  successfully  resist  all  strains  to  which  it  will  be  subjected 
in  practice. 

(g)  Wire  gauze,  not  larger  than  sixty  mesh  or  its  equivalent, 
must  be  used  in  the  test-pipe  outlet  in  the  engine-room. 

(h)  If  illuminating  or  other  pressure  gas  is  used  as  an  alter- 
native supply,  the  connections  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  make 
the  mixing  of  the  two  gases,  or  the  use  of  both  at  the  same 
time  impossible. 

(i)  The  opening  for  admitting  fuel  shall  be  provided  with 
some  charging  device  so  that  no  considerable  quantity  of  air  can 
be  admitted  while  charging. 

(k)  The  apparatus  must  have  name-plate  giving  the  name  of 
the  device,  capacity,  and  name  of  maker. 


INDEX 


Acetylene  gas,  value  as  fuel,  86. 
Adiabatic  law,  definition  of,  35- 
Advanced  ignition,  64. 
Advantages  of  off-set  cylinder,  373. 
Aerial  motor,  Anzani,  578. 
Aerial  motor,  Antoinette,  580. 
Aerial  motor,  Qerget,  580. 
Aerial  motor,  Curtiss,  583. 
Aerial  motor,  Masson,  579- 
Aerial  motor,  Sturtevant,  574- 
Aerial  motors,  fixed   radial  cylinder, 

578. 
Aerial  motors,  requirements  of,  570. 
Aerial  motors,  Roberts  two-cyde, 

575. 
Aerial  motors,  V  type,  580. 
Aerial  propellers,  empirical  rules  for, 

601. 
Aerial  propellers,  notes  on,  597. 
Aeronautics,  division  into  classes, 

567. 
Air  and  gas  mixtures,  properties  of, 

42. 

Air  cooling,  blower  system,  215. 
Air  cooling  fans,  216. 
Air  cooling  methods,  210. 
Air  cooling,  Newton's  law,  212. 
Air-craft,  types  of,  567. 
Alcohol,  Taylor-White  process,  91. 
Alcohol,  value  as  fuel,  89. 
American  Crossley  engine,  337. 
Analysis  of  heat  losses,  73. 
Anzani  aerial  motor,  578. 
Augsburg-Diesel  engine,  460. 
Augsburg-Diesel  piston  rod  packing, 

462. 
Augsburg-Diesel  valve  mechanism, 

464. 


Augsburg  double-acting  engine,  460. 
Automobile  power  plants,  4961 
Auto  motor  crankshaft  types,  505. 
Auto  motor  design,  notes  on,  508. 
Auto  motors,  multiple  cylinder,  502. 
Auto  motors,  single-cylinder,  498. 
Auto  motors,  valve  timing  for,  531. 
Auto  power  plant  installation,  549. 
Auxiliary  valve  for  auto  motor,  $22. 
Aviation  motors,  Gnome,  593- 


B 


Back-firing  in  explosive  motors,  2B6, 
Balanced  motor,  306. 
Beaumont  horse-power  table,  273. 
Belgian  gas  producer,  613. 
Benzol  and  naphthaline,  93. 
Bessemer  engine,  313. 
Blast  furnace  gas,  607. 
Blast-furnace  gas,  cleaning,  609. 
Block  cylinder  castings,  532. 
BoUinckx  engine  ignition,  324. 
Bollinckx  gas-engine,  322. 
Bore-stroke  ratio  in  auto  motors,  509. 
Bridgeport  marine  engines,  349. 
Buildings,  vibration  of,  287. 
Built-up  crankshaft,  507. 
Burl's  maximum  rating  formula,  272. 


Calculations  for  engine  efficiency,  46. 

Cams,  laying  out,  244. 

Carburetor  installation,  127. 

Carburetors,  two-jet,  113. 

Carels-Diesel  engine,  449. 

Causes  of  loss  in  explosive  motors, 

73. 
Cellular  by-pass,  Roberts,  399. 
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Centrifugal  governors,  139. 
Charge  shrinkage,  60. 
Gaudel  kerosene  carburetor,  118. 
Qerget  aerial  motor,  580. 
Coke  oven  gas,  605. 
Combination  motor,  306. 
Combustion  chamber  forms,  516. 
Comparing  two  and  four-cycle  types, 

27. 
Composition  of  blast-furnace  gas, 

607. 
Compound  gas-engine,  307. 
Compression  and  clearance,  68. 
Compression  and  heat  ratios,  57. 
Compression,  effect  of,  56. 
Compression  in  explosive  motors,  66. 
Compression,  limit  to,  6fj, 
Compression  pressures,  determining, 

70. 
Compression  temperatures,  69. 
Concentric  carburetors,  no. 
Connecting-rods,  227. 
Connecting-rod,  two  part,  228. 
Construction  of  farm  engines,  470. 
Contraction  of  gases,  43. 
Converting  crude  oil  to  gas,  432. 
Cooling  systems,  Ferro,  372. 
Counterbalance  weights,  fastening, 

229. 
Counterbalancing,  formula  for,  238. 
Cradle  dynamometer,  260. 
Crankshaft,  automobile  motor,  506. 
Crankshaft,  ball-bearing,  506. 
Crankshaft,  built-up,  507. 
Crankshaft,  formula  for,  237. 
Crossley  gas-producer,  615. 
Crossley  oil-engine,  339. 
Cross  semi-Diesel  engines,  445. 
Crude  oil,  converting  to  gas,  432. 
Curtiss  aerial  motor,  583. 
Curtiss  flying  motor  boat,  583. 
Cushman  marine  motors,  365. 
Cyclecar  power  plants,  565. 
Cylinder    arrangement,    classification 

by,  20. 
Cylinder  capacity  of  gas-engines,  131. 


Cylinder  castings,  en  bloc,  532. 

Cylinder  designs,  223. 

Cylinder  diameter  and  piston  stroke, 

133. 
Cylinder  joints,  224. 

Cylinder  lubrication  methods,  194. 

Cylinder  wall  thickness,  formula  for, 

235. 


D 


Day  engine,  296. 
Definition  of  adiabatic  law,  35. 
Definition  of  Isothermal  law,  33. 
Dendy  Marshall  formula,  271. 
Design  and  selection  of  propellers, 

403. 
Design  of  gas-engines,  requirements 

of,  16. 
Details  of  Gnome  motor,  590. 
Details  of  Knight  motor,  534. 
Determining  indicated  horse-power, 

253. 
Development  of  motorcycle  engine, 

546. 
Diagrams  for  timing  auto  motors, 

531. 
Diesel  engine  efficiency,  439. 

Diesel  engine,  fuel  consumption  of, 

439. 

Diesel  engine  principles,  433. 

Diesel  marine  engines,  447. 

Diesel  valve  mechanism,  typical,  451. 

Diesel  working  cycle,  435. 

Differential  cam  governor,  145. 

Differential  piston  engine,  299. 

Dimensions  of  motor  parts,  134. 

Double  acting  Augsburg-Diesel  en- 
gine, 460. 

Double-grooved  cam,  145. 

Double  ignition  systems,  191. 

Double-port  inlet  valve,  145. 

Dry  battery  construction  and  wiring, 
160. 

Dudbridge  gas-engine,  315. 

Dynamo  construction,  168. 
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Dynamometer,  cradle,  260. 
Dynamometers,  electrical,  258. 
Dynamometers,  fan,  255. 


Economy  of  hot  bulb  engines,  431. 
Early  European  designs,  2q8. 
Economy  of  steam-engines,  15. 
Efficiency  calculations,  46. 
Efficiency  factors  summarized,  45. 
Efficienc>'  of  Diesel  engine,  439. 
Efficiency  tests,  results  of,  59- 
Electrical  dynamometers,  258. 
Electrical  ignition  devices,  155. 
Engine  classification  by  cylinder  ar- 
rangement, 20. 
Engine  cooling  methods,  207. 
Engine  for  oyster  sloop,  361. 
Examples  of  adiabatic  law,  36. 
Exhaust-gas  silencers,  217. 


Explos 
Explos 
Explos 
Explos 
Explos 
Explos 


on  pressures,  41. 
on  temperatures,  41. 
ve  engine  testing,  282. 
ve  motor  dimensions,  233. 
ve  motor  ignition,  149. 
ve  motor  management,  275. 


Float  feed  carburetors.  108. 
Flying  motor  boat,  Curtiss,    583. 
Flywheel    coostruction.    auto     motor. 

5". 
Flywheel,  formula  for,  238. 
Flywheel  weight  for  auto  motors, 

512. 
Forms  of  oil  pumps,  201. 
Formula,  horse-power,  271. 
Formula  for  counterbalancing:,  238. 
Formula  for  crankshaft,  237. 
Formula  for  cylinder  wall  thickness, 

235. 
Formula  for  flywheel.  238. 
Formula  for  journal  length,  ^yj- 
Formula  for  piston  pins,  237. 
Formula  for  pistons,  236. 
Formula  for  timing  gears.  239. 
Formula  for  valve  aperture,  236. 
Four-cycle  engine  principles.  23. 
Four-cylinder  motorcycle  engines. 

564. 
Fuel  consumption  of  Diesel  engine* 

439. 
Fuel  gas,  coke  oven,  605. 

Fuel  gas,  producer,  602. 

Fuel  vapor  and  air  mixtures,  94. 

Fuels  for  heavy  oil  engines,  83. 

Fuels,  heat  values  of  various,  78. 


Fairbanks-Morse  gas  producer,  626. 

Fan-cooled  motor,  325. 

Fan  dynamometers,  features  of,  255. 

Fans  for  air  cooling,  216. 

Farm  engine  construction,  470. 

Farm  engine  uses,  470. 

Farm  engine,  vertical,  474. 

Farm  machines  for  power,  482. 

Ferro  cooling  system,  372. 

Ferro  lighting  outfit,  374. 

Ferro  marine  motors,  369. 

Ferro  off-set  cylinder,  374. 

Ferro  oiling  system,  370. 

Firing  order  of  Gnome  motor,  593. 

Fisherman  marine  engine,  374. 

Fishing  boats,  motors  for,  374. 


Gardner-Diesel  marine  engine,  454.  ' 
Gas  and  air  mixing  valves,  128. 
Gas-engine  clutches,  stationary  t3rpe, 

345. 
Gas-engine,  for  spraying,  482. 

Gas-engine,  history  of,  17. 

Gas-engine,  main  types  of,  19. 

Gas-engine  with  rotary  valve,  541. 

Gas-engines,  four-cycle  action,  23. 

Gas-engines,  operating  principles  of, 

23. 
Gas-engines,  requirements  of,  16. 

Gas-engines,  theory  of,  32. 

Gas-engines,  two-cycle  action,  25. 


Gas-engines,  wide  application  of,  i8. 
Gases  as  fuel,  78. 

Gases,  variation  in  heat  values  of,  47. 
Gasoline -engine  installation  rules, 

289. 
Gasoline -engines,  valve  timing  of,  523. 
Gasoline,  properties  of,  84. 
Gas  power  for  lighting,  economy  of, 

493- 
Gas  pressure  regulator,  I2g. 
Gas  producer,  Belgian,  613, 
Gas  producer,  Crossley,  615. 
Gas  producer,  Fairhanks- Morse,  626. 
Gas  producer,  German,  613. 
Gas  producer,  German  magazine.  628, 
Gas  producer.  Lowe,  613. 
Gas  producer,  magazine  generator 

type,  6a8. 
Gas  producer,  Mond,  619. 
Gas  producer,  Nagel,  6ig. 
Gas  producer,  Pintsch,  613. 
Gas  producer,  Roche,  625. 
Gas  producer,  Wile,  623. 
Gas  producers,  types  of,  603. 
Gas  tractor  engines,  medium  duty, 

487. 

Gas  tractor  poWer  plants,  485. 
Gemmer  inverted  cylinder  motor,  326. 
German  gas  producer,  613. 
Gnome  aviation  motor  details,  590. 
Gnome  motor  cylinder  construction, 

590- 
Gnome  motor,  features  of,  587. 
Gnome  motor,  firing  order  of,  593- 
Gnome  motor,  fourteen  cylinder,  592. 
Gnome  motor,  installation  of.  597. 
Gnome  motor,  valve  action  of.  590. 
Gnome  motor,  why  seven-cylinders, 

593- 
Governor,  hydraulic,  147. 
Governor,  pendulum,  141. 
Governor,  vibrating,  141. 
Governors  and  valve  gears,  137. 
Governors,  centrifugal,  138. 
Governors,  Crossley  inertia,   14OV 
>,  pick  blade,  139. 
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Grasser  combination  port  motor.  37^. 
Gravity  oil  cups,  200. 
Gray  combined   two-   and   three-port 
engine,  392. 

Gray  farm  engine,  472. 
Gray  marine  engines,  389. 

H 

Heat  and  its  work,  37. 
Heat  losses  analyzed,  73. 
Heat  loss  to  cooling  water,  75. 
Heat  utilization  in  motors,  44. 
Heat  values  of  various  fuels,  78. 
High  tension  magneto,  184. 
High  tension  magneto  types,  163. 
History  of  gas-engine,  17. 
Horizontal   farm  engine,  472. 
Hornsby-Akroyd  oil-engine,  419. 
Horse-power  needed  for  propeller, 

404- 
Horse-power  table,  Beaumont.  273. 
Horse-power  table,  S.  A.  E.,  274. 
Hot  bulb  engine  economy,  431. 
Hot  bulb  oil-engines,  427. 
Hot  tube  igniters,  150. 
Hubbard  marine  motor,  354. 
Hydraulic  governor,  147. 

I 

Igniter  plates  for  make-and-break 

spark,  170. 
Ignition  batteries,  primary,  158. 
Ignition  methods  summarized,  149. 
Ignition  systems,  double,  169. 
Ignition  systems,  typical,  188. 
Ignition,  time  of,  in  auto  motors,  S30- 
Ignition  timing  valves,  153. 
Inboard  motor.  Waterman,  384. 
Increase  in  piston  speed,  sia 
Indicator  cards,  typical,  63. 
Indicator,  Thompson,  265. 
Indicator,  work  of,  266. 
Individual  pump  oilers,  202. 
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Inertia  governor,  140. 
Installing  auto  power  plants,  544. 
Installing  Standard  marine  engine, 

360. 
Installation  of  carburetors,  127. 
Installation  of  gas  tractor  engine,  489. 
Installation  of  producer  gas  plants, 

630. 
Installation  rules,  fire  underwriters, 

289. 

Institution  of  auto  engineers'  form- 
ula, 271. 

Internal  combustion  system,  44. 

Inverted  cylinder  motor,  Gemmer, 
326. 

Isothermal  law,  definition  of,  33. 

Isothermal  law,  examples  of,  34. 


Joining  dry  cells,  162. 
Journal  box,  self -oiling,  233. 
Journals,  formula  for,  237. 
Jump  spark  advantages,  156. 


K 


Kerosene  and  crude  oil,  85. 
Kerosene  carburetors,   117. 
Kerosene  carburetors  using  water 

spray,  121. 
Kerosene-engine  installation  rules, 

295. 
Kerosene-engine,  Mietz  &  Weiss,  416. 

Kerosene-oil  engines,  411. 

Kerosene  supply  by  injection,  116. 

Kerosene  vaporizing  method,  novel, 

423. 
Knight  motor  details,  534. 
Knight  motor  tests,  538. 
Koerting-Diesel  fuel  injection  valve, 

468. 


Lanchester's  formula,  271. 
Large  Diesel  engines,  441. 


Large  explosive  motors,  331. 

Law  of  air  cooling,  212. 

Laws  of  gases,  34-35. 

Laying  out  cams,  244. 

Lazier  motors,  311. 

Lewis  motor,  303. 

Lighting  plants,  gas-engine  operated 

4S9. 
Liquid  fuel  storage  methods,  94. 
Limit  of  compression  for  g;asoliiie 

vapor,  67. 
Lister  gas-engine,  320. 
Lowe  gas  producer,  613. 
Low  tension  ignition  systems,  172. 
Low  tension  magnetos,  165. 
Lozier  four-cycle  motors,  363, 
Lozier  two-cycle  marine  engine,  352. 
Lubricating  oils,  properties  of,  196. 
Lubricating  oil  specifications,  199. 
Lubricating  oil  tests,  199. 
Lubricating  two-cycle  motors,  205. 
Lubrication,  Ferro  system,  370. 


M 

Magazine  generator  gas  producer, 

628. 
Magneto,  high  tension,  184. 
Main  journal  boxes,  232. 
Main  types  of  gas-engines,  19. 
Make-and-break  spark,  157. 
Management  of  explosive  motors, 

275. 
Manograph,  advantages  of,  270. 
Manograph,  use  of,  269. 
Marine  engines,  Diesel,  447. 
Marine  engine  for  rowboats,  384. 
Marine  engines,  Hubbard,  354. 
Marine  engines,  Lozier  four-cydc, 

363. 
Marine  engines,  Lozier  two-cycle, 

352. 
Marine  engines,  reversing  gear  for, 

408. 
Marine  engines,  standard,  356. 
Marine  engines,  work  of,  348. 


INI 

Marine  motors  for  fishing  boats,  374. 
Marine  propellers,  403. 
Masson  aerial  motor,  579. 
Materials  of  power  in  explosive 

motors,  yT. 
Measurement  of  power,  246. 
Measurement  of  speed,  263. 
Mechanical  current  producers,  165. 
Mechanical  lubricators,  194. 
Methods  of  fuel  storage,  94. 
Metallic  piston  rod  packing,  462. 
Mietz  &  Weiss  kerosene-engine,  417. 
Millot  oil-engine,  425. 
Mixing  valve  for  gas  and  air,  129. 
Mixing  valves,  simple,  104. 
Modern  farm  factory,  479. 
Mond  gas  producer,  617. 
Motorcycle  engine  development,  546. 
Motorcycle  engine,  four-cylinder,  562. 
Motorcycle  engine,  twin-cylinder,  553. 
Motorcycle  engine  types,  548. 
Motorcycle  engine,  water-cooled,  552. 
Motors  for  fishing  boats,  375. 
Motor  vehicle  motors,   requirements 

of,  497. 
Mufflers,  automobile  types,  22a. 
Mufflers  for  explosive  motor,  217; 
Mufflers,  marine  types,  219. 
Multiple  cylinder  motors,  why  used, 

SOI. 


N 


Nagel  suction  gas  plant,  619. 
Nash  gas-engine,  305. 
Natural  gas,  properties  of,  79. 
Nurnberg   blast   furnace   gas-engine, 
331. 

O 

Off-set  cylinder  advantages,  373. 
Oil  city  motor,  313. 
Oil  cups,  gravity,  200. 
Oil-engine,  Hornsby-Akroyd.  419. 
Oil-engine,  Millot,  425. 
Oil-engine,  Robey,  429. 
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Producing  the  spark  in  cylinder,  169. 
Prony  brake,  differential,  249. 
Prony  brake,  disadvantages  of,  255. 
Prony  brake  forms,  248. 
Proportions  of  motor  parts,  234. 
Propellers,  aerial,  597. 
Propellers,  design  and  selection,  403. 
Propellers,  distinguishing  right  or 

left  hand,  403. 
Propellers  for  towing.  407. 
Propellers,  stand  for  testing,  599- 
Propellers,  theory  of.  600. 
Propellers,  twentieth  century  speed, 

404, 
Propellers,  weedless,  406. 
Properties  of  air  and  gas  mixtures, 

42. 
Pump  circulation  of  water,  210. 
Pump  for  water  circulation,  farm 

motor,  478. 


R 


Ralaco  marine  motor,  402. 
Ratchet  push  rod,  143. 
Removable  cylinder  head,  auto 

motors,  508. 
Replacing  a  piston,  226. 
Requirements  of  aerial  motors,  572. 
Requirements  of  auto  motors,  497. 
Requirements  of  gas-engines,  16. 
Results  of  efficiency  tests.  59. 
Retarded  combustion,  58. 
Reversing  gear  for  marine  engines, 

408. 
Revolving  armature  magneto,  167. 
Revolving  motor.  Gnome,  592. 
Roberts  cellular  by-pass,  399. 
Roberts  two-cycle  aerial  motor.  575. 
Roberts  two-cycle  marine  motors, 

399. 
Robey  centrifugal  governor,  137. 
Robey  oil-engine,  429. 
Roche  wood  fuel  producer,  625. 
Root  and  Vandervoort  motors.  328. 


Root  engine,  297. 

Rotary  valve  motor,  541. 

Rowboats,  auxiliary  power  plant  for, 

381. 
Royal  auto  club  formula.  271. 
Rules,  fire  insurance,  289. 
Rules  for  producer  installation,  6ja 


S.  A.  E.  horse-power  table,  274. 
Scavenging  engine,  325. 
Scripp's  marine  motors,  380. 
Self -oiling  journal  box,  233. 
Semi-Diesel  engines.  Cross.  445. 
Semi-water  gas,  properties  of,  80. 
Silencers,  for  exhaust  gas,  217. 
Simple  battery  ignition  methods,  175. 
Simple  mixing  valves,  104. 
Single-cylinder  auto  motors.  498. 
Sliding  sleeve  valve  motor,  534. 
Small  Diesel  engines,  443. 
Small  electric  lighting  plants,  489. 
Smalley  marine  motors,  366 
Small  French  motor,  air  cooled,  304. 
Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers' 

formula,  271. 
Spark  plugs  for  jump  spark,  170. 
Specifications  for  oils.   198. 
Speed,  measurement  of,  263. 
Speed  propellers,  404. 
Spraying  outfit,  gas-engine  operated, 

482. 
Standard  engine  specifications. 

348-349. 
Standard  marine  engines,  356. 
Stationary  engine  for  farm  use.  472. 
Stationary  engine  types,  296. 
Steam-engines,  economy  of.  15. 
Storage  battery  construction.  163. 
Sturtevant  aerial  motor,  574. 
Suction  gas  plant,  Nagel.  619, 
Summary  of  efficienc>'  factors.  45. 
Summary  of  ignition  methods,  149. 
Supplying  kerosene  by  injection.  116. 


Table  of  engine  and  boat  sizes,  349. 
Table  of  propeller  sizes,  404, 
Tachometers,  forms  of,  264. 
Temperature  and  pressures,  54. 
Testing  explosive  engines,  282. 
Tests  of  Knight  motor.  538. 
Tests  of  lubricating  oils,  199. 
Theory  of  gas-engine,  32. 
Theory  of  propellers,  aerial,  600. 
Thermo-syphon  cooling,  209. 
Timing  gears,  formula  for,  239. 
Timing  ignition,  auto  motors,  530. 
Towing  propellers,  407. 
Transformer  coil  magneto  systems, 

186. 
Twin-cylinder  motorcycle  engine,  553. 
Two-eyele  engine,  air  cooled,  212. 
Two-cycle  engine  principles,  25. 
Two-cycle  marine  engine,  combined 

two  and  three  port,  392. 
Two-cycle   motor,   combination   port, 

378. 

Two-cycle  motor,  Grasser,  378. 
Two-cycle  motor,  open  base,  377. 
Two-cycle  motors,  Roberts,  399. 
Two-jet  carburetors,  113. 
Two-part  connecting-rod,  238, 
Two-spark  ignition,  192. 
Types  of  air-craft,  567. 
Types  of  gas  producers,  603. 
Types  of  motorcycle  engines,  549. 
Types  of  tractor  power  plants,  486. 
Typical  ignition  systems,   188. 
Typical  indicator  cards,  63. 
Typical  marine  motors,  349. 

U 

Underwriters'  rules  for  producers, 

630. 
Union  valve  gear,   146. 
Unit  power  plant  for  niilos.  544. 
Use  of  farm  engines.  470. 
Utilization  of  heat,  44, 


e  of  compression,  66. 
Valve  action  of  Bollinckx  engine.  323, 
Valve  action.  Gnome  motor.  590. 
Valve  action  of  Wayne  engine,  319, 
Valve  aperture,   formula  for.  236, 
Valve  gear.  Blaisdell  double  actinu. 

33a 
Valve  gear  of  Nurnberg  engine,  3.ij. 
Valve  lag,  value  of.  5^7. 
Valve  lifting  means,  auto  motors,  .si8. 
Valve   lifting   plungers,    auto   motor. 

Valve  location  practice,  auto  motors, 

512. 
Valve  mechanism.  Augsburg-Diesel, 

464- 
Valve  mechanism,  Diesel.  451. 
Valve  operating  cams,  auto  motor. 

521. 

Valve  placing  methods.  514. 

Valve  sizes.  24 1- 

Valve  timing  diagrams,  auto  motors, 

531- 
Valve  timing  in  auto  motors.  523. 
Valve  timing  practice,  525. 
Vaive  timing  practice,  auto  motor, 

527. 
Van  Blerk  marine  motors,  395. 
Vapor  gas  as  fuel,  99. 
Vapor  gas  production,   loz. 
Vaporizer  of  Crossley  nil-engine, 

339. 
Vaporizers,  mixing  vahes.  etc..  ii7. 
Vaporizing  kerosene,   115, 
Vaporiiing  kerosene,  novel   method, 

424. 
Variation  in  heat  values  of  gai,  47. 
Velocity  of  explosion,  39. 
Vertical  motor  for  farm,  474. 
Vibrating  governor.  141. 
Vibration  of  buildings.  287. 
V  type  aerial  motors.  580. 
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Wall  cooling,  60. 

Walrath  three-cylinder  motor,  339. 

Water  cooled  motorcycle  engine,  552. 

Water  cooling  systems,  209. 

Water  cooling  with  pump  circulation, 

2ia 
Water  gas,  composition  of,  80. 
Waterman  inboard  motor,  384. 
Waterman  outboard  motor,  381. 
Water  spray,  value  of,  in  kerosene 

carburetors,  121. 
Wayne  gas-engine,  318. 


Weedless,  propellers,  406. 
Weiss  oil-engine,  421. 
Westinghouse  double-acting  en^ne« 

342. 
Westinghouse  vertical  motor,  334. 
White  and  Middleton  engine,  301. 
Why  horse  is  basis  for  power,  251. 
Wide  application  of  gas-eng^ine,  18. 
Wle  gas  producer,  623. 
Wood  fuel  for  producer  gas,  625. 
Working  <ycle  of  Diesel  engine,  435. 
Working  processes  of  gas-engines,  33. 
Worm  cam  push  rod,  143. 
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«  COMPLETE  lUTOMOBtU  BOOK,  SHOWIU  EVERT  RECEIT  WPMKMEIT 

By  a  careful  Btvdj  of  the  Mgn  of  this  book  one  can  gain  practical  knowledfe  of 
be  automobile  that  will  save  tune,  mone;,  and  von?.  The  book  tella  tou  just  irtut 
to  do,  how  asd  when  to  do  it.  Nothing  hJts  been  omitted,  no  detail  has  been  slighted. 
Every  part  of  the  automobile,  its  eqa^iment,  acceHories,  tools,  Bup^ea,  spare  parts 
n«cesB«i7,  etc.,  have  been  diaciusad  comprehoiaively.  If  you  are  or  mtend  to  becons 
ft  motorist,  or  are  in  any  way  interested  m  Ae  modem  Gasoline  Antomobile,  Qiis  is  ■ 
book  you  cannot  afford  to  b«  without 

COVERS  EVERT  PHASE  OF  UP-TO-DATE  AUTOMOBILE  PRACTICE  AND 
IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ANT  TREATISE  HERETOFORE  PUBLISHED 

Written  in  simple  languaee  by  a  recognized  authority,  familiar  with  every  branch 
of  the  automobile  industry.  Free  from  technical  terms.  EverythiDE  is  explained  so 
simply  that  anyone  of  average  intelligence  may  gain  a  comprehensive  Knowledge  of  ths 
gasoline  autfimobile.  The  mformatioQ  is  up  to  date  and  includee,  in  addition  to  an 
espoeition  of  principles  of  conatniction  and  description  of  all  types  of  automobiles  and 
their  parts,  valuable  money-eaving  hints  on  the  care  and  operation  of  motor  care  pro- 
pellea  by  mtemal  combustion  engines. 

Motorista,  studente,  saleimen,  demonatratorH,  repairmen,  chauffeurs,  garage  owners 
and  even  deeigoere  or  engineers  need  thii  work  because  it  is  complete,  authoritative  ana 
thoroughly  up-to-date.  Other  works  deaUng  with  automobile  constmction  pabllahad 
fai  the  past  make  no  reference  to  modem  Improvements  becanse  of  their  recent 
development.    AH  are  fnlly  diacnssed  and  iUoHtrated  in  this  volume. 

CONTAINS  SPECIAL  CHAPTERS  ON 
I.  TypH  al  Uedarn  Automobiln.  II.  Hov  Poirv  ii  Genented.  HI.  PrindpU  Puti  at  GuolUa 
EoEbiH.  TtMir  Dcain,  Coutruttidu,  mad  Applintlon.  IV.  CoiuCnietlaiul  DeuUi  of  Pbtoni.  V.  liqold 
Fuski  Uwl  and  Method!  o[  ViporUing  to  O&tiiin  Explorive  Gu.  VI.  Aatcmobila  Povn^Plut  Ipiltiaa 
BnUDU  OudtMd.  VII.  lUuDiurorLubrlatlanof  Mechuinn.  VIII.  UdUty  ol  QutclMudGHnMa. 
IX.  The  ChnaUutd  ItiFvti.  X.  Whwk,  Riiiu,  uxA  Tine  XI.  Motor  Cu  EquiDOMBt  nod  Attwortn. 
XII.  OpniitlDg  Advice  ud  Eifdsnation  d  Automobite  Control  Msthodo.  XlU.  Hint!  to  Aidit  ta 
locatJDg  Pomt-PUnt  Troubk*.    XIV.  Keeping  Up  the  MatorC*r  CIumU. 


"  We  know  o[  BO  otber  volume'  that  iaao  complete  in  all  iti  depurtmenta.'uid  in  which  the  wide  Odd 
ct  autoraobile  conatnictlon  with  ita  meehameal  Intnemciaa  la  ao  plaimy  haadlad,  both  la  tba  Caxt  and  In  xbm 
■— tier  o(  Uluatrationa."— T*t  Molo™i. 

"The  book  ia  very  thorougli,  ■  careful  eiamination  faHinE  to  diaiioae  any  point  In  eonnaetlsn  with 

■-"-  '--  —re  and  repair,  to  have  been  a verlooked. ■■—/">■  Age. 

leaigMtifOrk,  and  benefit  to  the  Automobile  field."— W.C.Haiford,  Mgr.T.M. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

RELATING  TO   MOOEKN 

AUTOMOBILE  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAflt 

B>  VICTOR  W.  PAGfi,  M.  E.. 

Author  of  "Th*  lfod«n  OuoUbc  AnlomoMIc".  "Tbc  Modem  Ou  Tnctot",  Btc.  BIc 
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Mpair.  Tb«  tttbJMt  natter  U  AbMlnlely  c«rt«ct  ud  tupUmti 
ia  aiMpW  kagnkge.  II  joa  can't  aniwar  all  of  tiM  foUvw^ 
qaMtUoB,  Fon  naad  Ihb  work.  Tba  anawwa  to  Ifcaaa  ^ 
naarly  2000  bmm  af«  I«  ba  f  owid  im  ito  pMM. 

Gi*e  tli«  name  of  all  important  parts  of  an  aattHDobDc 
and  deBcribe  their  functions.  Describe  kcUod  of  Istot 
types  of  kerosene  carburetors.  What  is  the  different 
between  a  "Double"  ignition  system  and  a  "dual"  ignitioD 
system  T  Name  parti  of  an  induction  coil  T  How  are  TBha 
timedT  What  is  an  electric  motor  starter  and  bow  doest 
work?  What  are  advantages  of  worm  drive  yaaritvl 
Name  all  important  tvpea  of  ball  and  roller  bearingsT  What  is  a  "Thrs*- 
quarter"  floating  axle  i    What  is  a  two-speed  axleT    What  is  ths  Vnlcan  electix 

Sear  shift?  Name  the  causes  of  lost  power  in  automobiles.  Describo  all  noises 
lie  to  deranged  mechanism  and  give  causes?  How  can  yoa  adjust  a  cart»reh> 
by  the  color  of  the  exhaust  gases T  What  causes  "popping"  in  the  carbaretotl 
What  tools  and  supplies  are  needed  to  equip  a  car  ?  How  do  yon  drive  variow 
makes  of  cars?  What  fs  a  differential  lock  and  where  is  it  used?  Name  diiSerMt 
systems  of  wire  wheel  construction,  etc,  etc. 

A  popular  woHt  at  a  popular  price.     Anawm  every  queatioa  jn 
may  ask  relating  to  the  modem  automobile. 
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AUTOMOBILE 

THE  MODERN  GASOLINB  AUTOMOBILE— ITS  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION, 
MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR.  By  Victor  W.  Page,  M.  E. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  treatise  on  the  Gasoline  Automobile  ev^r  issued.  Written 
in  simple  language  by  a  recognized  authority,  familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Ftee  fh>m  technical  terms.  Everything  is  explained  so  simply 
that  anyone  of  average  intelligence  may  gain  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
gasoline  automobile.  The  information  is  up-to-date  and  includes,  in  addition  to  an 
exposition  of  principles  of  construction  and  description  of  all  types  of  automobiles  and 
their  components,  valuable  money-saving  hints  on  the  care  and  operation  of  motor- 
cars propelled  by  internal  combustion  exigines.  Among  some  of  the  subjects  treated 
might  be  mentioned:  Torpedo  and  other  symmetrical  body  forms  designed  to  reduce 
air  resistance;  sleeve  valve,  rotary  valve  and  other  types  of  silent  motors;.  Increasing 
tendency  to  favor  worm-gear  power-transmission;  universal  application  of  magneto 
ignition;  development  of  automobile  electric-lighting  systems;  block  motors;  under- 
slung  chassis:  application  of  practical  self-starters;  long  stroke  and  offset  cylinder 
motors;  latest  automatic  lubrication  systems;  silent  chains  for  valve  operation  and 
change-speed  gearing ;  the  use  of  fh)n  t  wheel  brakes  and  manyother  detail  refinements. 

By  a  careful  study  of  the  pages  of  this  book  one  can  gain  practical  knowledge  of  auto- 
mobile construction  that  wiu  save  time,  money  and  worry.  The  book  tells  you  Just 
what  to  do,  how  and  when  to  do  it.  Nothing  has  been  omitted,  no  detail  has  been 
slighted.  Every  part  of  the  automobile,  its  equipment,  accessories,  tools,  supplies, 
spare  parts  necessary,  etc..  have  been  discussed  comprehensively.  If  you  are  or 
intend  to  become  a  motorist,  or  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  modem  GasoUne 
Automobile,  this  is  a  book  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  Over  800  fxO  pages^ 
and  more  than  676  new  and  speciaiiy  ntade  detail  lHustrationB,  as  wpll  as  many  full 
paxA  Hud  double  page  plares,  showing  all  parts  of  the  automobile.  Including  11  larire 
folding  plates.   IdU  edition  Just  Issued.    {Sec  patfe  S  fur  fuU  description.)    Price  $8.60 

QUESTIONS  AND   ANSWERS  ON    AUTOMOBILE    DESIGN,    CONSTRUC- 
TION    AND    REPAIR.  By  VICTOR  W.  Pag6,  M.  E. 

This  practical  treatise  consists  of  thirty-six  lessons  covering  with  nearly  2000  questions 
and  their  acswer— the  automobile,  its  oonstruccion,  operation  and  repair.  Tbe  sub- 
ject matter  is  absolutely  oorrect^  and  explained  m  simple  language.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  drawinss  and  photographs,  showing  the  latent  domestic 
and  foreign  praotifoe.  699  pages,  829  illuMrations  and  plates.  (See  page  U  for  full 
deaeription.)  Price  SI. 60 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THIS  BOOK: 
"  If  you  own  a  oar— Get  this  book."— I7i«  Olcuaworker, 

"Mr.  Pagti  has  the  faculty  of  making  difficult  subjects  plain  and  understandable.** 
^Bristol  Press, 

**  We  can  name  no  writer  better  qualified  to  prepare  a  book  of  instruction  on  automo- 
biles than  Mr.  Victor  W.  Pagfi."— Scientific  Americaju 

*'  The  test  automobile  catechism  that  has  appeared/*— .^t{tomo2>(2e  Topics, 

GASOLINE  ENGINE  TROXTBLES  MADE  EASY— A  CHART  SHOWING  SEC* 
TIONAL  VIEW  OF  GASOLINE  ENGINE.    Compiled  by  Victor  W.  Paqk. 

It  shows  clearly  all  parts  of  a  typical  four  cylinder  gasoline  engine  of  the  four-cycle 
type.  It  outlines  distinctly  all  parts  liable  to  giro  trouble  and  also  details  the  de- 
rangements apt  to  Interfere  with  smooth  engine  operation. 

Valuable  to  students,  motorists,  mechanics,  repairmen,  garagemen.  automobile  sales- 
men, chauffeurs,  motorboat  owners,  motor  truck  and  tractor  drivers*  aviators,  motor- 
cyclists, and  all  others  who  have  to  do  with  gasoline  power  plants. 

It  simplifies  location  of  all  engine  troubles,  and  while  it  will  prove  invaluable  to  the 
novice,  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  more  expert.  It  should  be  on  the  walls  of 
every  public  and  private  garage,  automobile  repair  shop,  club  house  or  school.  1 1  can 
be  carried  in  the  automobile  <7r  pocket  with  ease,  and  will  insure  against  loss  of  time 
when  engine  trouble  manifests  itself. 

This  sectional  view  of  engine  is  a  complete  review  of  all  motor  troubles.  It  Is  prepared 
by  a  practical  motorist  for  all  who  motor.  More  information  for  the  money  than  ever 
before  offered.  No  details  omitted.  Size  25x38  inches.  Securely  mailed  on  receipt 
Of       86  cents 

BALLOONS  AND  FLYING  MACHINES 


MODEL  BALLOONS  AND  FLYING  MACHINES,  WITH  A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  AVUTION.  By  J.  H.  Alexander, 

This  book  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  assist  those  who  desire  to  construct  a  model 
airship  or  flying  machine.  It  contains  five  folding  plates  of  working  drawings,  each 
sheet  containing  a  different  sized  machine.  Much  Instruction  and  amusement  can  be 
obtained  from  the  malclng  and  flying  of  these  models. 

A  short  account  of  the  progress  of  aviation  is  included,  which  wiU  render  the  book  of 
greater  interest.    Several  illustrations  of  full  sized  airship  and  flying  machines  of  tbo 
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CATALOGUE  OF  GOOD,  PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

latest  types  are  scattered  throushout  the  text.  This  practical  wcsrk  glTea  data. 
working  drawings,  and  details  which  will  assist  materially  tnose  interested  in  tlie  prob- 
lems of  flight.   127  pages,  45  illustrations,  6  folding  plates.  Prloa.    ....    S1.M 

BRAZING  AND  SOLDERING 

BRAZING  Ain>  SOLDERING.    By  James  F.  Hobabt. 

The  only  book  that  shows  7ou  Just  how  to  handle  any  Job  of  brazing  or  soldarizig  that 
comes  along ;  it  tells  you  what  mixture  to  use.  how  to  make  a  furnace  if  you  need  one. 
Full  of  valuable  kinks.  The  fifth  edition  of  this  book  has  Just  been  puoUahed.  aod  to 
it  much  new  matter  and  a  large  number  of  tested  formulas  for  all  Idnds  of  solders  ami 
fluxes  have  been  added.    Illustrated.   •• 86  eenti 

CHARTS 

GASOLINE  ENGINE  TROUBLES  IfADE  EASY— A  CHART  SHOWING  SEC- 
TIONAL VIEW  OF  GASOLINE  ENGINE.  Compiled  by  Victor  W.  Pagi- 
It  shows  clearly  all  parts  of  a  typical  four-cylinder  gasoline  engine  of  the  four-cycfe 
type.  It  outlines  distinctly  all  parte  liable  to  give  trouble  and  also  details  the  de^ 
rangements  apt  to  interfere  with  smooth  engine  operation. 

Valuable  to  students,  motorists,  mechanics,  repairmen,  garagemen,  automobfle  sales- 
men, chauffeurs,  motorboat  owners,  motor-truck  and  tractor  driTers,  aviators,  motor- 
cyclists, and  all  others  who  have  to  do  with  gasoline  power  plants. 
It  simplifies  location  of  all  engine  troubles,  and  wtule  it  will  proTe  inTaluable  to  ths 
novice,  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  more  expert.  It  should  be  on  the  wmUs  of 
every  public  and  private  garage,  automobile  repair  shop,  club  house  or  schooL  It  caa 
be  carried  in  the  automobile  or  pocket  with  ease  and  will  insure  against  loss  of  time 
when  engine  trouble  manifests  itself. 
This  sectional  view  of  engine  is  a  complete  review  of  all  motor  troubles.    It  Is  pn>- 

Eared  by  a  practical  motorist  for  all  who  motor.     No  details  oHiltted.      SIxe  25x3S 
iches S6  cents 

MOTORCYCLE  TROUBLES  MADE  EASY  — A  CHART  SHOV^HNG  SEC- 
TIONAL VIEW  OF  TWIN  CYLINDER  GASOLINE  ENGINE.  Com- 
piled by  Victor  W.  VAGtt. 

Thi9  chart  simplifies  location  of  all  power  plant  troubles,  and  will  prove  invaluabls 
to  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  operation,  repair  or  sale  of  motorcycles.  No  d«taij 
omitted.    Size  25x88  inches.    Price    ., • 25  reau 

MODERN  SUBMARINE  CHART— WITH    200  PARTS   NUMBERED    AND 

NAMED 

A  cross-section  view,  showing  clearly  and  distinctly  all  the  interior  of  a  Submarine  of 
the  latest  type.  You  get  more  information  from  this  chart,  about  the  construcUon  and 
operation  of  a  Submarine,  than  in  any  other  way.  No  details  omitted— everything 
Is  accurate  and  to  scale.  It  is  absolutely  correct  in  every  detail,  having  been  approved 
by  Naval  Engineers.  All  the  machinery  and  devices  fitted  in  a  modem  Submarine 
Boat  are  shown,  and  to  make  the  engraving  more  readily  understood,  all  the  features 
are  shown  In  operative  form,  with  Omcers  and  Men  in  the  act  of  performing  the  duties 
assigned  to  them  in  service  conditions.  This  CHART  IS  REALLY  AN  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF  A  SUBMARINE 85  eeaU 

BOX  CAR  CHART. 

A  chart  showing  the  anatomv  of  a  box  car.  having  every  part  of  the  car  numbered  and 
its  proper  name  given  in  a  reference  list 85  cents 

GONDOLA  CAR  CHART. 

A  chart  showing  the  anatomy  of  a  gondola  car.  having  every  part  of  the  car  numbered 
and  its  proper  reference  name  given  in  a  reference  list 85  eeats 

PASSENGER  CAR  CHART. 

A  chart  showing  the  anatomy  of  a  passenger  car,  having  every  part  of  the  car  numberM 
and  its  proper  name  given  in  a  reference  list 86  eeats 

STEEL  HOPPER  BOTTOM  COAL  CAR. 

A  chart  showing  the  anatomy  of  a  steel  Hopper  Bottom  Coal  Oar.  havin^r  every  part 
of  the  car  numbered  and  its  proper  name  given  in  a  reference  list 86  eeats 

TRACTIVE  POWER  CHART. 

A  chart  whereby  you  can  find  the  tractive  power  or  drawbar  pull  of  any  looomotlve 
without  making  a  figure.  Shows  what  cylmders  are  equal,  how  driving  wheels  and 
steam  pressure  affect  the  power.  What  sized  engine  you  need  to  exert  a  given  drawbar 
pull  or  anything  you  desire  In  this  line 60  cents 

HORSE  POWER  CHART. 

Shows  the  horse  power  of  any  stationary  engine  without  calculation.  No  matter  what 
the  cylinder  diameter  of  stroke,  the  steam  pressure  or  cut-off.  the  revolutions,  or 
whether  condensing  or  non-conrlenslng,  it's  all  there.  Easy  to  use.  accurate,  and 
saves  time  and  calculations.    Especially  useful  to  engineers  and  designers.     60  cents 

BOILER  ROOM  CHART.    By  Geo.  L.  Fowler. 

A  chart — size  14x28  inches — showing  in  isometric  perspective  the  mechanisms  be- 
longing in  a  modern  boiler  room.  The  various  parts  are  shown  broken  or  removed, 
so  that  the  internal  construction  is  fully  illustrated.  Each  part  is  given  a  reference 
number,  and  these,  with  the  corresponding  name,  are  given  in  a  glossary  printed  at 
the  sides.  This  chart  is  really  a  dictionary  of  the  boiler  room — the  names  of  more  than 
200  parts  being  given • 86 
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HEITLEyS  ENCTCLOPBDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  EHGINEBKING  Aim  ALUED 
TRADES.  Edited  by  Jobbph  G.  HOBtraB,  A.M.I.M.E. 

This  set  of  five  volumes  conUliu  about  2,S0O  pages  with  thotu&ndB  of  UlustnUons, 
IncludlDg  dluTsmmBUc  and  sectional  drawings  witb  full  eiplanaMrr  details.  This 
woA  covers  (&  enlJre  practlceof  Civil  and  Mechanical  Englueralns.  The  best^mown 
experts  In  all  brkncbeB  oT  englDeeriiifE  have  contributed  to  ttme  volumea.  The  Cyclo- 
pedia la  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  be«iimer  and  the  aelr-taucht. 
practical  man,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  enfUeer.  dedgner,  drartaman.  shop  supcr- 
mtandent.  roKsnan.  and  machinist.  Tbe  won  will  be  found  a  means  oT  advancement 
to  any  progrenlTe  man.  it  Is  encydopedlc  in  scope,  Uwrough  and  practical  la  lt« 
treatment  ot  technical  sabjects,  sbnple  and  dear  In  Its  deaertptlve  matter,  and  without 
nnneceasary  tecbnlcallUea  or  formuue.  The  articles  are  as  brief  as  mar  be  and  yet 
give  a  reasonably  dear  and  explldt  statement  ot  (he  subject,  and  are  written  by  men 
who  have  had  ample  practical  experience  In  the  matters  ot  which  they  write,  it  tell* 
youallyoii  want  to  know  about  engineerfnB.and  tells  It  so  simply.  BO  clearly,  so  con- 
dsely  that  one  cannot  help  but  understand.  As  ■  work  of  rei«rence  It  Is  without  a 
pew.    46.00  per  single  volume.   For  oomiiiete  set  of  Dvo  volumes,  price,     .    $90.00 

WHAT   13   SAID   OP   THI3   8ET  OP   BOOKS: 
"This  new  Encyclopedia  is  a  conmiendable  work." — Eiigineerinp  NtW$. 
".This  wwk  la  a  great  help  to  men  engaged  In  mechanical  occupations  and  those  penMW 
having  need  of  a  ready  reference  work^*' — Soulhtm  Machinert/. 
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COMPRESSED  AIR 

COMPRESSED  AIR  IN  ALL  ITS  APPLICATIONS.    By  Gardnub  D.  Etscox. 

This  Is  the  most  complBl«  book  on  the  subject  of  Air  that  has  ever  been  Issued,  and  lla 
thlrty-flve  chapters  include  about  everyphBse  or  the  subject  one  can  think  of.    It  may 


be  (Ailed  an  encyclopedia  of  comprcesed  air.     It  Is 

dynamics. , . . 

Operation  or  Statlona^  and  Portable  Machinery.  1 


6S6  pages,  has  dealt  wltb  the  subject  In  acompr 
omitted.  Includes  the  physical  propertlcB  of  ur  i 
its  thermodynamics,  compression.  transmUsioa : 


omitted.    Includes  the  physical  propertlcB  of  ur  from  a  vacuum  to  Its  highest  pressure. 


Operation  of  Stationary  and  Portable  Machinery.  In  Mining,  Air  Tools.  Ahr  LJfi*. 
Pumping  of  Water^dds,  and  Oils:  the  Air  Blast  for  Cleuilng  and  Painting,  the 
Sana  Blast  and  its  Work,  and  the  Numerous  Appliances  In  which  Compressed  Air  Is 
a  Most  Convenient  and  Economical  Transmitter  of  Poww  for  Mechanical  Work, 
Railway  Propulsion.  Refrigeration,  and  the  Various  Uses  to  which  Compressed  Air 
has  been  applied.  Includes  forty-four  tables  of  the  physical  properties  of  air.  Its 
compreenlon,  eipanslon,  and  volumts  required  for  various  kinds  of  work,  and  a  list 
of  patents  on  compreesed  air  from  1876  to  date.  Over  600  Illustrations.  Gth  Edition. 
revised  and  enlarged.    Cloth  bound9B.90.    Balf  Morocco,  price    ....     Se.BO 


JUST  PUBLISHED— CONCRETE  WORKERS'  REFERENCE  BOOKS.  A 
SERIES  OF  TWELVE  POPULAR  HANDBOOKS  FOR  CONCRETE 
USERS.  Prepared  by  A.  A.  Houqhton.    Each  50c. 

hor,  in  preparfnfl 

latta  and  illuslroi 

r  and  o/(en  lu  peril  ., 

cheaply  amitnulfd  and  emiiodu  iimptMiii.  rapidiw  of  m 
rrsulls  <n  the  molded  amcreie.  Each  of  thne  Ticelve  bo 
ivbjech  are  exitauscttely  trtaitd  in  plain  Englislt. 

CONCRETE  WALL  FORMS.    By  A.  A.  HonoirroN. 

A  new  automatic  wall  damp  Is  illustrated  witb  working  drawings.    Other  types  ot 

wall  forms,  clamps,  separators,  etc.,  are  also  Illustrated  and  eipUIned, 

(No.  I  ot  Series) BO  cents 
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CONCRETE  FLOORS  AND  SIDEWALKS.    By  A.  A.  Hovgbton. 

The  molds  for  molding  squares,  hexagonal  and  many  other  styles  of  m^^^i^*  floor 
sidewalk  blocks  are  f  uily  illustrated  and  explained.    (No.  2  of  Series)    •    •    50  e 

PRACTICAL  CONCRETE  SILO  CONSTRUCTION.    By  A.  A.  Hougbtok. 

Ck>mplete  working  drawings  and  spedflcations  are  given  for  several  styles  of 

silos,  with  illustrations  of  molds  for  monolithic  and  block  silos.  The  tables,  data,  and 
information  presented  in  this  book  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  planning  and  oonstnictixis 
all  forms  of  concrete  silos.    (No.  3  of  Series.) 50  ceata 


MOLDING  CONCRETE  CHDfiNEYS,  SLATE  AND  ROOF  TILES.     By  A.  A. 

Houghton. 

The  manufacture  of  all  types  of  concrete  slate  and  roof  tile  is  fully  treated.  VsTnatiln 
data  on  all  forms  of  reinforced  concrete  roofs  are  contained  within  its  pasces.  The 
construction  of  concrete  chimneys  by  block  and  monolithic  systems  is  fully  iuuatrmtxd 
and  described.  A  number  of  ornamental  designs  of  chimney  construction  with  mokta 
are  shown  in  this  valuable  treatise.    (No.  4  of  Series) 50  cento 


MOLDING  AND  CURING  ORNAMENTAL  CONCRETE.    By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

The  proper  proportions  of  cement  and  aggregates  for  various  finishes,  also  the  methods 
of  thoroughly  mixing  and  placing  in  the  molds,  are  fully  treated.  An  exhaustfvn 
treatise  on  this  subject  that  every  concrete  worker  will  find  of  daily  use  and  value. 
(No.  6  of  Series) 50  cento 


CONCRETE  MONUMENTS,  MAUSOLEUMS  AND  BURIAL  VAULTS.    By  A.  A. 

Houghton. 

The  molding  of  concrete  monuments  to  imitate  the  most  expensive  cut  stone  is  ex- 
plained in  this  treatise,  with  working  drawings  of  easily  built  molds.  Cuttinc  hi- 
acriptions  and  designs  is  also  ftilly  treated.    (No.  6  of  Series) 50  cento 

MOLDING  CONCRETE  BATH  TUBS,  AQUARIUMS  AND  NATATORIUMS. 

By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

Simple  molds  and  Instruction  are  given  for  molding  manv  styles  of  concrete  bath  tube. 
swimming  pools,  etc.  These  molds  are  easily  buBt  and  permit  rapid  and  suoceasAil 
work.    (No.  7  of  Series) 50  cento 


CONCRETE  BRIDGESi  CULVERTS  AND  SEWERS.    By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

A  number  of  ornamental  concrete  bridges  with  illustrations  of  molds  are  given.  A 
collapsible  center  or  core  for  bridges,  culverts  and  sewers  is  fully  illustrated  with  de- 
tailed instructions  for  building.    (No.  8  of  Series) IK>  eento 

CONSTRUCTING  CONCRETE  PORCHES.    By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

A  number  of  designs  with  working  drawings  of  molds  are  fully  explained  so  any  one 
can  easily^onstruct  different  styles  of  ornamental  concrete  porches  without  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  molds.    (No.  9  of  Series) 50  eento 

MOLDING  CONCRETE  FLOWER  POTS,  BOXES,  JARDINIERES,  ETC.     By 

A.  A.  Houghton. 

The  molds  for  producing  many  original  designs  of  flower  pots.  urns,  flower  boxes. 
jardinieres,  etc..  are  fully  illustrated  and  explained,  so  the  worker  can  easily  construct 
and  operate  same.    (No.  10  of  Series) 50 


MOLDING  CONCRETE  FOUNTAINS  AND  LAWN  ORNAMENTS.    By  A.  A. 

Houghton. 

The  molding  of  a  number  of  designs  of  lawn  seats,  curbing,  bitching  posts,  pergolas,  mm 
dials  and  other  forms  of  ornamental  concrete  for  the  ornamentation  of  lawns  and  gar- 
dens, is  fully  illustrated  and  described.    (No.  11  of  Series) 50  eento 

CONCRETE  FOR  THE  FARM  AND  SHOP.    By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

The  molding  of  drain  tile,  tanks,  cisterns,  fence  posts,  stable  floors,  hog  and  potiltry 
houses  and  all  the  purposes  for  which  concrete  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  farmer  are 
numbered  among  the  contents  of  this  handy  volume.    (No.  12  of  Series)     .     GO  eento 

CONCRETE  FROM  SAND  MOLDS.    By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

A  Practical  Work  treating  on  a  process  which  has  heretofore  been  held  as  a  trade  secret 
by  the  few  who  possessed  It,  and  which  will  successfully  mold  every  and  any  class  of 
ornamental  concrete  work.  The  process  of  molding  concrete  with  sand  nurids  is  of 
the  utmost  practical  value,  possessing  the  manifold  advantages  of  a  low  cost  of  molds. 
the  ease  and  rapidity  of  operation,  perfect  details  to  all  ornamental  designs,  density 
and  increased  strength  of  the  concrete,  perfect  curing  of  the  work  without  attention 
and  the  easy  removal  of  the  molds  regardless  of  any  undercutting  the  design  may  have. 
192  pages.    Fully  illustrated.   Price M.OO 

ORNAMENTAL  CONCRETE  WITHOUT  MOLDS.    By  A.  A.  Houghton. 

The  process  for  making  ornamental  concrete  without  molds  has  long  been  held  as  a 
secret,  and  now.  for  the  first  time,  this  process  is  given  to  the  public.  The  book 
reveals  the  secret  and  is  the  only  book  published  which  explains  a  simple,  practical 
method  whereby  the  concrete  worker  is  enabled,  by  employing  wood  and  metal  tem- 
plates of  different  designs,  to  mold  or  model  in  concrete  any  Cornice.  Arcbivolt 
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demuided.    TUsworklsrully  lUiutraled.'irlthdeUUed engnvlngs.    Price 


•a.OD 

POPULAR  HAKDBOOK  FOR  CEHEHT  Aim  CONCRETE  USERS.    By  Mtron 
H.  Lewis. 

This  Is  &  condse  treatise  of  the  prlDdplcB  and  metboda  emplored  in  tlie  mknu&cturo 
and  use  of  cenient  In  ail  cluaea  or  modern  worlu.  Tlie  author  baa  brought  together 
In  thit  work  all  tiie  salient  matter  of  intereat  to  the  uaer  of  concrete  and  its  maay 
dlvenlfled  oroducta.  The  matter  la  presented  In  loslol  and  arnematlc  order,  clearly 
written.  fuHr  iUuatrated  and  bee  tiotn  involved  mattiematics.  Everything  of  value  to 
the  concrete  uaer  la  given.  Ineludins  kinds  of  cement  employed  In  conslructtoo.  concrete 
srcbitecture.  Inspection  uid  t«Btlng.  waterprooflng.  coloring  and  painting,  rules,  table*, 
worklns  and  cost  data,  ThebookcomprlBestUny-tbreecfiaptera.Mrollowa: 
Introductory,  Rlnda  of  Cementa  and  How  Ttiey  are  Made.  Properties.  Testing 
and  Bequlremenla  of  Hydraulic  Cement.  ConcreM  and  Its  Propertlea,  Sand,  Broken 
Stone  and  Gravel  for  Concrete,  How  to  Proportion  the  Materials.  Hoir  to  Mix 
and  Place  Concrete.  Forms  of  Coocrele  Construction.  The  Archllectural  and  Artistic 
Poaslblllties  of  Concrete,  Concreto  Kesldencea.  Mortars.  Plasters  and  Stucco  and 
Bow  to  Use  Them,  The  artistic  Trealmeol  of  Concrete  Surfacee.  Concrete  Building 
Bk>cl(s,  The  Making  of  Ornamental  Concrete.  Cooereto  Pipes,  Fences.  Poala.  etc, 
Geientlal  Features  and  Advantages  of  Becnforced  Concrete,  How  to  Design  Keen- 
forced  Concrete  Beams,  9Iabs  and  Columns.  Biplanatlona  of  the  Methods  and 
Frindplea  In  Designing  BeenTorced  Concrete  Beams  and  Slabs.  Systems  at  Reen- 
forcement  Employed.  Reenforced  Concrete  in  Factory  and  General  BuUdIng  Con- 
MrucUon.  Concrete  In  Foundation  Work.  Cnocrete  Retaining  Walla,  Abutments 
.and  Bulkbeada.  Concrete  Arches  and  Arch  Bridges,  Concrete  Beam  and  Olrdcr 
Bridgea.  Concrete  In  Sewmge  and  Drainage  Works.  Concrete  Tanka,  Dama  and 
Reservoirs.  Concrete  BIdewalka.  Curbs  and  Pavements,  Concrete  In  Railroad  Con- 
■tructiona.  The  Utility  of  Concrete  on  the  Farm,  Tbe  ■Waterproofing  of  Concrete 
Structure.  GroutorLlquldConcreteandltsUse.  Inspection  of  Concrete  Work.  Cost 
of  Concrete  Work.  Some  of  the  apodal  (eaturea  of  the  book  are;  1.  The  Attention 
Paid  to  the  Artistic  and  An±ltectural  Side  of  Concrete  Work,  2.  The  Authoritative 
Treatment  of  the  Problem  of  Waterprooflas  Concrete.  3.  An  Excellent  Bummary  of 
the  Rules  to  be  Followed  in  Concrete  Construction,  4,  The  Vsluable  Coat  Data  and 
Useful  Tables  given.  A  valu^le  Addition  to  the  Library  of  Every  Cement  and 
Concrete  User.   Price tS.BO 

WHAT  la   BAID   OF  TH19   BOOK: 
"Tbe  field  of  Concrete  ConatrucUon  Is  well  covered  and  the  matter  contained  Ii  well 
within  tbe  understanding  of  any  person," — Englnrerinii-CimlTacHite. 
"Should  be  on  the  bookshelves  of  every  contractor,  engineer  and  architect  In  tha 
land."— Jtfoilonol  Builder. 

VATERPBOOFING  COHCRETE.    By  Mtbon  H.  Lewis. 

Modem  Kletbods  of  Watarwooflng  (Concrete  and  Other  Structures,  A  condensed 
statement  of  the  Prindplee,  Bulea,  and  Precautions  to  be  Observed  In  WaterpiooBng 
and  Dampproo&ng  Struccures  and  Structural  Materials.     Paper  binding.    Uluatratedl 


DICTIONARIES 

STANDARD  ELECTRICAL  DICTIONARY.    By  T.  O'Conor  Sloanb. 

An  Ifldiapensable  work  to  all  Interested  In  eleolrlcal  acicoce.  Suitable  alike  tor  tha 
student  and  profeosional.  A  practical  baodbook  of  reference  containing  deBnltlona  of 
about  5000  distinct  words,  terras  and  phrases.  The  deBnltlons  are  terse  and  concise 
and  Include  every  term  used  in  electrical  science.  Recently  Issued.  An  entirely  new 
edition.  Should  twin  the  possession  of  all  who  desire  to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress 
of  thisbraDchofsdence.  Complete,  concise  and  convenient.  682  pages.  303uluatra- 
tiona.    Price SS.OO 

DIES— METAL  WORK 

DIES ;  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USE  FOR  THE  MODERN  WORKING  OF 
SHEET  METALS.      By  J.  V.  Woodwobth. 

A  most  useful  book,  and  one  whicb  should  be  In  the  haods  of  all  cogaged  In  the  press 
working  of  metala ;  trearinaon  the  Designing,  ConstructlnB.  and  Tse  of  Tools.  Fixtures 
and  Devices,  together  with  thti  manner  In  which  they  abould  bo  used  in  the  Power 
Press,  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  production  of  the  great  variety  of  aheet-metal  articles 
now  In  USB.  It  Is  designed  as  a  guide  to  the  production  of  iheel-metsl  parts  at  tbe 
minimum  of  cost  with  Che  maximum  of  output.  The  hardening  and  tempering  of 
Press  toola  and  tbe  classes  of  work  Which  may  be  produced  to  the  best  advantage  by 
the  use  of  dies  In  the  power  press  are  fully  treated,  lis  SOS  IllustrBtlons  show  diee. 
press  flitures  and  aheet-metal  working  devices,  the  descriptions  of  which  are  so  clear  and 
practical  that  all  metal-working  roecbBnlcn  will  he  able  to  understand  how  to  design, 
construct  and  use  them.  Many  of  the  dies  and  press  fixiuree  treated  were  either 
constructed  by  the  author  or  under  his  supervision.  Others  were  built  by  skilful 
-nents^an^   mac    _"  Jg^gJ^ 
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PUNCHES,  DIES  AND  TOOLS  FOR  MANUFACTURING  IN  PRESSES.     By 

J.  V.  WOODWOBTH. 

This  work  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  elementary  work  entitled  *'  IMes.  Their 
Construction  and  use."  It  does  not  go  into  the  details  of  die  making  to  the  extent  of 
the  author's  previous  book,  but  gives  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  field  of  operatioos 
carried  on  by  presses.  A  large  part  of  the  information  given  has  been  drawn  troxn.  the 
author's  personal  experience.  It  mJ^ht  well  be  termed  an  Encyclopedia  of  Die  MakJn^ 
Punch  Making.  Die  Sinking,  Sheet  Sf  etal  Working,  and  Makmg  of  Special  Tools,  Sub- 

Jiresses.  Devices  and  Mechanical  Combinations  for  Punching.  Cutting.  Bending.  Form- 
ng»  Piercing.  Drawing.  Compressixig  and  Assembling  Sheet  Metal  Parts,  and  also  Arti- 
cles of  other  Materials  in  Machine  Tools.   2d  Edition.    Price S4.00 

DROP  FORGING,  DIE-SINSING  AND  MACHINE-FORMING  OF  STEEL.    By 

J.  V.  WoODWOBTH. 

This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  Modem  Shop  Practice.  Processes.  Methods.  Macliises. 
Tools,  and  Details  treating  on  the  Hot  and  Cold  Machine-Forming  of  Steel  and  lioa 
into  Finished  shapes;  Together  with  Tools,  Dies,  and  Machinery  Involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  Duplicate  Forgings  and  Interchangeable  Hot  and  Cold  Pressed  Pans 
fh>m  Bar  and  Sheet  Metal.  This  Book  fills  a  demand  of  long  standing  for  informatioa 
regarding  drop  forgings.  die-sinking  and  machine-forming  of  steel  and  the  shop 
practice  mvolved.  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  modem  drop-forging  shop.  The  processes 
of  die-sinking  and  force-making,  which  are  thoroughly  described  and  iQustrated  in  this 
admirable  work,  are  rarely  to  oe  found  explained  in  such  a  clear  and  concise  wM^ringr 
as  is  here  set  forth.  The  process  of  die-sinking  relates  to  the  engraving  or  rfTiiHTig  of 
the  female  or  lower  dies,  such  as  are  used  for  drop  forgings.  hot  and  cold  machine 
foiging.  swedglng  and  the  press  working  of  metals.  The  process  of  force-making 
relates  to  the  engraving  or  raising  of  the  male  or  upper  dies  used  in  producing  tbe 
lower  dies  for  the  press-forming  and  machine-forging  of  duplicate  parts  of  metaL 

In  addition  to  the  arts  above  mentioned  the  book  contains  explicit  information  re- 

Srding  the  drop  forging  and  hardening  plants,  designs,  conditions,  equipment,  drop 
mmers.  forging  machines,  etc..  machine  foi^^ing.  hydraulic  forging,  autogenous 
welding  and  shop  practice.  The  book  contains  eleven  chapters,  and  the  Informatkm 
contained  in  these  chapters  is  Just  what  will  prove  most  valuable  to  the  forged-metal 
worker.  All  operations  described  in  the  work  are  thoroughly  illustrated  by  means  of 
perspective  half-tones  and  outline  sketches  of  the  machinery  employed.  300  detailed 
illustrations.    Price ••••••.•    W.50 

DRAWING— SKETCHING  PAPER 

LINEAR  PERSECTIVE  SELF-TAUGHT.    By  Hbbman  T.  C.  Eraus. 

This  work  gives  the  theory  and  practice  of  linear  perspective,  as  used  in  architectural 
engineering  and  mechanical  drawings.  Persons  taking  up  the  study  of  the  subject 
by  themselves  will  be  able,  by  the  use  of  the  instruction  given,  to  readily  grasp  the 
subject,  and  by  reasonable  practice  become  good  perspective  draftsmen.  Tne  arrange* 
ment  of  the  book  is  good;  the  plate  is  on  the  left-hand,  while  the  descriptive  t<ext 
follows  on  the  opposite  page,  so  as  to  be  readily  referred  to.  The  drawings  are  on 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  show  the  work  clearly  and  are  plainly  figured.  The  whole 
work  makes  a  very  complete  course  on  perspective  drawing,  and  will  be  found  of 
great  value  to  architects,  cfvll  and  mechanical  engineers,  patent  attorneys,  art  designers, 
engravers,  and  draftsmen. W.50 

PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.    By  Richards  and  Colvin. 

Shows  Just  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  mechanical  drawings  in  the  only  practical  per- 
spective isometric.  Makes  everything  plain  so  that  any  mechanic  can  und«'stand 
a  sketch  or  drawing  in  this  way.  Saves  time  in  the  drawing  room,  and  mistakes  in  the 
shops.  Contains  practical  examples  of  various  classes  of  work.   3rd  Bditlon.    50  cents 

SELF-TAUGHT  MECHANICAL  DRAWING  AND  ELEBftENTART  MACHINB 

DESIGN.    By  F.  L.  Stlvester,  M.E.,  Draftsman,  with  additions  by  Ebik 

Oberq,  associate  editor  of  "Machinery." 

This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design,  comprising 
the  first  principles  of  geometric  and  mechanical  drawing,  workshop  mathematics, 
mechanics,  strength  of  materials  and  the  calculations  and  design  of  machine  details. 
The  author's  aim  has  been  to  adapt  this  treatise  to  the  requirements  of  the  practical 
mechanic  and  young  draftsman  and  to  present  the  matter  in  as  dear  and  concise  a 
manner  as  possible.  To  meet  the  demands  of  this  class  of  students,  practically  all  the 
important  elements  of  machine  design  have  been  dealt  with,  and  in  addition  aJgebnde 
formulas  have  been  explained,  and  the  elements  of  trigonometry  treated  in  the  manner 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  practical  man.  The  book  is  divided  Into  20  chapters, 
and  in  arranging  the  material,  mechanical  drawing,  pure  and  simple,  has  been  taken 
up  first,  as  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  representix^s  objects  facilitates 
the  further  study  or  mechanical  subjects.  This  is  followed  by  the  mathematics  neoea- 
sary  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  in  machine  design  which  are  presented  later,  and 
a  practical  introduction  to  theoretical  mechanics  and  the  strength  of  materials.  The 
various  elements  entering  into  machine  design,  such  as  cams,  gears,  sprocket  wheels, 
cone  pulleys,  bolts,  screws,  couplings,  clutches,  shafting  and  fly-wheels  have  been 
treated  in  such  a  wav  as  to  make  possible  the  use  of  the  work  as  a  text-book  for  a 
continuous  course  of  study.  It  is  easily  comprehended  and  assimilated  even  by 
students  of  limited  previous  training.    330  pages,  215  engravings.    Price      •    Sd.06 
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A  NEW  SKETCHING  PAPER. 

A  new  speciaUy  ruled  paper  to  enable  you  to  make  sketches  or  drawings  in  Isometrie 
perspective  without  any  figuring  or  fusing.  It  is  being  used  for  shop  details  as  well 
as  for  assembly  drawings,  as  it  makes  one  sketch  do  the  work  of  three,  and  no  workman 
can  help  seeing  Just  what  is  wanted.  Pads  of  40  sheets,  6x9  Inches,  86  cents.  Pads 
of40Bheets,  9x12  inches,  60  eents;  40  sheets,  12x18.  Price 91.00 

ELECTRICITY 

ARTTHBCETIC  OF  ELECTRICITT.    By  Prof.  T.  O'Conor  Sloans. 

A  practical  treatise  on  electrical  calculations  of  all  kinds  reduced  to  a  series  of  rules,  all 
of  the  simplest  forms,  and  involving  only  ordinary  arithmetic:  each  rule  illustrated 
by  one  or  more  practical  problems,  with  detailed  solution  of  each  one.  This  book  is 
classed  among  the  most  useful  works  published  on  the  science  of  electricity,  covering 
as  it  does  the  mathematics  of  electricity  in  a  manner  that  will  attract  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  algebraical  formulas.  20th  Edition.  160  pages. 
Price $1.00 


COMMUTATOR  CONSTRUCTION.    By  Wm.  Baxter,  Jr. 

The  business  end  of  any  dynamo  or  motor  of  the  direct  current  type  Is  the  commutator. 
This  book  goes  into  the  cfesignlng,  building,  and  maintenance  of  commutators,  shows 
how  to  locate  troubles  and  how  to  remedy  them;  everyone  who  fusses  with  dynamos 
needs  this.    4thBdltion. 26  cento 

DTNAMO  BUILDING  FOR  ABfATEURS,  OR  HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  A  FIFTT- 

WATT  DYNAMO.    By  Arthur  J.  Weed,  Member  of  N.  Y.  Electrical  Society. 

A  practical  treatise  showing  in  detail  the  construction  of  a  small  dynamo  or  motor,  the 
entire  machine  work  of  which  can  be  done  on  a  small  foot  lathe.  Dimensioned  working 
drawings  are  given  for  each  piece  of  machine  work,  and  each  operation  is  clearly  de- 
scribed. This  machine,  when  used  as  a  dynamo,  has  an  output  of  fifty  watts;  when 
used  as  a  motor  it  will  drive  a  small  drill  press  or  lathe.  It  can  be  used  to  drive  a 
sewing  machine  on  any  and  all  ordinary  work.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  more 
than  sixty  original  engravinxs  showing  the  actual  construction  of  the  different  parts. 
Among  the  contents  are  chapters  on:  1.  Fifty-Watt  Dynamo.  2.  Side  Bearing 
Rods.  3.  Field  Punching.  4.  Bearings.  5.  Commutator.  6.  Pulley.  7.  Brush 
Holders.  8.  Connection  Board.  9.  Armature  Shaft.  10.  Armature.  11.  Armature 
Winding.  12.  Field  Winding.  13.  Connecting  and  Starting.  Price,  paper,  50  cents. 
Cloth 91.00 

ELECTRIC  FURNACES  AND  THEIR  INDUSTRIAL  APPLICATION.     By  J. 

Wright. 

This  is  a  book  which  will  prove  of  interest  to  many  classes  of  people;  the  manuflEkctarer 
who  desires  to  know  what  product  can  be  manufactured  successfully  in  the  electric 
furnace,  the  chemist  who  wishes  to  post  himself  on  the  electro-chemistry,  and  the 
student  of  science  who  merely  looks  Into  the  subject  ftrom  curiosity.  The  book  is 
not  so  scientific  as  to  be  of  use  only  to  the  technologist  nor  so  miscientiflc  as  to  suit 
only  the  tyro  in  electro-chemistry;  it  is  a  practical  treatise  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  of  what  is  being  done,  both  experimentally  and  commercially,  with  the  electric 
furnace.  In  important  processes  not  only  are  the  chemical  equations  given,  but 
complete  thermal  data  are  set  forth,  and  both  the  eflQdency  of  the  rumace  and  the  cost 
of  the  product  are  worked  out,  thus  giving  the  work  a  solid  commercial  value  aside 
firom  its  efficacy  as  a  work  of  reference.  The  practical  features  of  furnace  building  are 
given  the  space  that  the  subject  deserves.  The  forms  are  refractory  materials  used  in 
the  linings,  the  arrangement  of  the  connections  to  the  electrodes,  and  other  important  do- 
tails  are  explained.  288  pages.  New  Revised  Edition.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  .   $8.00 

ELECTRIC   LIGHTING   AND    HEATING   POCXXT-BOOK.       By  Stdnbt  F. 

Walker. 

This  book  puts  in  convenient  form  useful  information  regarding  the  apparatus  which  is 
likely  to  be  attached  to  the  mains  of  an  electrical  company.  Tables  or  units  and  equiy- 
alents  are  included  and  useful  electrical  laws  and  formulas  are  stated. 

One  section  is  devoted  to  dynamos,  motors,  transformers  and  accessory  apparatus' 
another  to  accumulators,  another  to  switchboards  and  related  equipment,  a  fourth  t 
a  description  of  various  systems  of  distribution,  a  fifth  section  to  a  discussion  of  instru 
ments.both  for  portable  use  and  switchboards;  another  section  deals  with  electric  lamp 
of  various  types  and  accessory  appliances,  and  the  concluding  section  is  given  up  t 
electric  heating  apparatus.  In  each  section  a  large  number  of  commercial  tyoes  are  dc 
scribed,  frequent  tables  of  dimensions  being  included.     A  great  deal  of  detail  Informs  ^ 
tlon  of  each  line  of  apparatus  Is  given,  and  the  illustrations  shown  give  a  good  idea  o« 
the  general  appearance  of  the  apparatus  under  discussion.  The  book  alsQ  contains  mudi 
valuable  information  for  the  central  station  engineer.    438  pages.    300  engravings. 
Bound  in  leather  pocket-book  form.  Price 98.00 

ELECTRIC    WIRING,    DIAGRAMS   AND    SWITCHBOARDS.     By    Newton 

Harrison. 

A  thoroughly  practical  treatise  covering  thetaubject  of  Electric  Wiring  in  all  its  branches, 
including  explanations  and  diagrams  which  are  thoroughly  explicit  and  gretMy  Simplify 
the  subject.  Practical,  every-day  problems  in  wiring  are  presented  and  the  method 
of  obtaining  intelligent  results  clearly  shown.  Only  arithmetic  is  used.  Ohm's  law 
is  given  a  simple  explanation  with  reference  to  wiring  for  direct  and  alternating 
currents.    The  fundamental  principle  of  drop  of  potential  in  circuits  is  shown  with  itm 
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▼arioufl  appUcfttioDB.  The  simple  circuit  is  developed  -wftli  the  poaltioii  of  nuiizis. 
feeders  and  branches;  their  treatment  as  a  part  of  a  wiring  plan  and  their  emc^F- 
ment  In  house  wiring  clearly  Illustrated.  Some  simple  facts  about  testing  are  included 
in  connection  with  the  wiring.  Molding  and  conduit  work  are  given  earful  oonsSdera- 
tlon;  and  switchboards  are  systematlcallv  treated,  built  up  and  illustrated,  sfaowfog 
the  purpose  they  serve,  for  connection  with  the  circuits,  and  to  shunt  and  compound 
wound  machines.  The  simple  principles  of  switchboard  construction,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  switchboard,  the  connections  of  the  various  instruments,  induding  tna 
lightning  arrester,  are  also  plainly  set  forth. 

Alternating  current  wiring  is  treated,  with  explanations  of  the  power  factor,  oondltioas 
caUlnjc  for  various  sizes  of  wire,  and  a  simple  wav  of  obtaining  the  sizes  for  sinxle-phaae. 
two-pnase  and  three-phase  circuits.  This  is  the  only  complete  work  issued  snowing 
and  telUng  you  what  you  should  know  about  direct  and  alternating  current  wiring.  It 
is  a  ready  reference.  The  work  is  tree  ftom  advanced  technicalitlee  and  mathematics. 
arithmetic  being  used  throughout.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  handy,  well-wrftten, 
instructive,  comprehensive  volume  on  wiring  for  the  wireman,  foreman,  contractor. 
or  electrician.   272  pages;  105  illustrations.   Price Sl^O 

SLBCTRIC  TOY  MAKING,  DYNAMO  BUILDING,  AND  ELECTRIC  MOTOR 
CONSTRUCTION,    by  Prof.  T.  0*Ck)NOR  Sloanb. 

This  work  treats  of  the  making  at  home  of  electrical  toys,  electrical  apparatus,  motofs. 
dynamos  and  Instruments  in  general,  and  is  designed  to  bring  within  the  reach  of 

£oung  and  old  the  manufacture  of  genuine  and  useful  electrical  appliances.    The  wofk 
I  especially  designed  for  amateurs  and  young  folks. 

Thousands  of  our  young  people  are  dally  experimenting,  and  busily  engaged  in  malring 
electrical  toys  and  apparatus  of  various  kinds.  The  present  work  is  Just  what  Is  want- 
ed to  give  tne  much  iieeded  information  in  a  plain,  practical  manner,  with  Illustrations 
tomakeeasy  the  carrying  out  of  the  work.    J90th  Edition,  enlarged.    Price     .    $1.00 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY.    By  Prof.  T.  0'Ck)NOR  Sloaot. 

This  work  of  768  pages  was  previously  known  as  Sloane's  Electricians'  Hand  Book,  and 
is  Intended  for  the  practical  electrician  who  has  to  make  things  go.  The  entirB 
field  of  electricity  is  covered  within  its  pages.  Among  some  of  the  subjects  treated 
are:  The  Theory  of  the  Electric  Current  and  Circuit.  Blectro-Chemistry.  Priznary 
Batteries,  Storage  Batteries,  Generation  and  Utilization  of  Electric  Powers,  Alter* 
nating  Current.  Armature  Winding.  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Motor  Generatori, 
Operation  of  the  Central  Station  Switchboards.  Safety  Appliances,  Distribution 
of  Electric  Light  and  Power.  Street  Mains.  Transfbrmers,  Arc  and  Incandescent 
Lighting.  Electric  Measurements,  Photometrr,  Electric  Railways.  Telephony.  Bell- 
Wuing.  Electric-Plating,  Electric  Heating.  Wireless  Telegraphv,  etc  It  contains  no 
useless  theory;  everything  is  to  the  point.  It  teaches  you  Just  what  you  want  to 
know  about  electridty.  it  is  the  standard  work  published  on  the  subject.  Forty- 
one  chapters,  556  engravings.   Price Sd.60 

SLBCTRICITY  SIMPLIFIBD.    By  Prof.  T.  O'Conor  Sloanb. 

The  object  of  "  Electricity  Simplified  "  Is  to  make  the  subject  as  plain  as  posslUe  and 
to  show  what  the  modem  conception  of  electricity  is;  to  show  how  two  plates  of 
different  metal,  immersed  In  add.  can  send  a  message  around  the  globe;  to  en>Iatn 
how  a  bundle  of  copper  wire  rotated  by  a  steam  engine  can  be  the  agent  in  Ugbting 
our  streets,  to  tell  what  the  volt,  ohm  and  ampere  are.  and  what  high  and  low  tension 
mean;  and  to  answer  the  questions  that  perpetually  arise  in  the  mind  in  this  age  of 
electricity.    13th  Edition.    172  pages.    Illustrated.    Price Sl-OO 

HOUSE  WIRING.    By  Thomas  W.  Poppe. 

This  work  describes  and  illustrates  the  actual  installation  of  Electric  Light  Wiring, 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  should  be  done,  and  the  method  of  doing  it.  The  boMc 
can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  is  intended  for  the  Electridan,  Helper 
and  Apprentice,  It  solves  all  Wiring. Problems  and  contains  nothing  that  conflicts 
with  the  rulings  of  the  N ational  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  It  gives  J ust  the  informa- 
tion essential  to  the  Successful  Wiring  of  a  Building.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are: 
Locating  the  Meter.  Panel  Boards.  Switches.  Plug  Receptacles.  Brackets,  Cdling 
Fixtures.  The  Meter  Connections.  The  Feed  Wires.  The  Steel  Armored  Cable 
System.  The  Flexible  Steel  Conduit  System.  The  Ridlg  Conduit  System.  A  digest 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters'  rules  relating  to  metallic  wiring  systems. 
Various  switching  arrangements  explained  and  diagrammed.  The  easiest  method  of 
testing  the  Three-  and  Four-way  circuits  explained.  The  groimding  of  all  metallic 
wiring  systems  and  the  reason  for  doing  so  shown  and  explaSned.  The  insulation  of 
the  metal  parts  of  lamp  fixtures  and  the  reason  for  the  same  described  and  illustrated. 
125  pages.   Fully  illustrated.   Flexible  doth.   Price 50  cents 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OP  THIS  BOOK: 

"The  information  given  is  exact  and  exhaustive  without  being  too  technical  or  over* 
laden  with  dettAia.*^-— Druggists'  Circular. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SUCCESSFUL  ELECTRICIAN.    By  Prof.  T.  O'Conob 

Sloane. 

Every  young  man  who  wishes  to  become  a  successful  electrician  should  read  this  book. 
It  tdls In  simple  language  the  surest  and  easiest  wav  to  become  a  successful  electrician. 
The  studies  to  be  followed,  methods  of  work,  field  of  operation  and  the  requirements 
of  the  successful  electrician  are  pointed  out  and  fully  explained.  Every  young  en- 
gineer will  find  this  an  excellent  stepping  stone  to  more  advanced  works  on  elecMcity 
which  he  must  master  before  success  can  be  attained.  Many  young  men  become  dis- 
couraged at  the  very  outstart  by  attempting  to  read  and  study  books  that  are  fte 
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the  public  achoola  Bnd  the  nial  study  oC  electricity,  it  is  lot 
0  cover.  ElBhCeenth  Bsrlsed  Edllioa.  lust  Issued.  205  pas 
ilJ 


lUuitnled.    Price tl.OO 

UAHAGEHEHT  OP  DYNAMOS.    By  Ldmhis-Paterbom. 
'ce.    Thl*  work  la  kmnged  In 

r  of  the  dnuunO'   TheMiconi.  , , 

•  of  dyiiuno  Id  oommoa  use.  iv  dcacrlbsd:  irhUe 


1  pnrfanloiittl.  A  pnctlc4l  tumdbook  of  referenca  coalKlnlns  ddliiltioiia 
,000  dlnlnct  worda,  (erma  uid  phraaM.  Tlw  deflnltlona  are  Mne  and 
.__...j-  gy,—  toTQi  used  In  Blectricml  adenoi.  Bocuitlr  lamed.  An  en- 
Bbould  be  In  the  pcaioaalon  of  rii  who  deafre  to  facp  mbre»at  with 


iieldMagDeCa' PleldMftKnetalnPractlce;  Regnlatlns Dynunos:  CoupUns 
i^.unuu^;  In»t*llntlon.  Runntng.apd  M^ntenanceof  Dynamoa:  nultala  Dynimoai 
P&ulUi  In  Anp&turw;  Moton72S2  pa«;«.    117  lUustntloiu.    Price     .     .     .    tl^tO 

STAITOARD  ELECnUCAI,  DICTIONAST.    By  T.  O'Conos  Sloane. 

An  IndiapennblB  work  to  all  Interested  In  electric*!  adeuce,    Suitalde  kllke  for  the 

_._j__.  — J  — . — 1 — 1       . ...^  hKidbook  of  reterenca  conlalnlr-  -■-•-'-* — 

a  and  phraaea.    Tlw  dellnltlona  a 

In  Blec&lcBl  ac 

raoition.    BDouia  oe m  liw {1 '  ~  "~' 

vm  of  ttala  branch  of  adence. 

watS^a™"" ""  ' "       "'  "" 

deBnltlon 

The  gene.-.  , „  „ ,_, 

ftnd  explain  In  a  more  popular  way.  Synonynu  are  alao  given,  and  referencea  to  other 
worda  and  phraaea  are  made.  A  very  complete  and  accurate  Indet  of  fifty  pagea  ta 
%t  the  end  of  the  volume:  and  aa  thla  Index  contains  all  lyaonyma.  and  aa  all  phraaea 
are  Indesed  In  every  reaaonable  combination  of  words,  reference  to  the  proper  place 
in  the  body  of  the  book  Is  readily  made.  It  la  difficult  to  decide  how  rar  a  book  of 
thla  character  la  to  keep  the  dictlouary  form,  and  to  what  extent  It  may  aasume  the 
encyclopedia  form.  For  aome  purpoaea.  conclae,  exactly  worded  deflnltkoa  are  needed; 
for  other  purpoaes.  more  extended  descriptions  are  required.  This  book  aeeka  to  satisfy 
both  damands.  and  doea  It  with  coiulderable  auccess.  Complete,  concise  and  oon- 
venlent.    OSZ  pagea.    3B3  iUustnoionB.    Twelfth  Editloa.    Frtoe   ....    W.OO . 

SWITCHBOASDS.    By  William  Baxter,  Jr. 

This  book  appeals  to  every  enslneer  and  electrldan  who  wants  to  know  tbe  practical 
side  of  things.  It  takes  up  all  aorta  and  conditions  of  dynamo*,  connections  and 
circuits,  and  showa  by  diagram  and  Illustration  lust  how  the  swltohboard  abould  be 
connected.     Includes  direct  and  alternating  current  boards,  also  those  for  arc  lighting. 


candescent,  and  power  drcults.    Special  trsatmenton  high  voltage  baarda  for  paw« 


transmlBlon.    2d  Edition.    IftO  pages.    Illustrated.    Price tlJiO 


TELEPHOME  COKSTRUCTION,  mSTALLATIOK,  WIHIHG,  OPERATION 
AND  MAINTENANCE.  By  W.  H.  Radclifpb  and  H,  C.  Cubhinq, 
Thla  book  Is  Intended  for  the  amateur,  the  wlreman,  or  the  engineer  who  desires  to 
establish  a  means  of  telephonic  communication  between  the  rooms  of  his  home,  offlcs. 
or  shop.  It  deals  only  with  such  things  as  may  be  of  use  to  him  rather  than  with 
theories. 

Oives  tbe  prtnclplea  of  construction  and  operation  of  both  the  Bell  and  Independent 
Instrumenta:  approved  methodsoftnstalllngandwlringtbem;  tbe  means  of  protecting 
them  from  Ugbtnlns  and  abnormal  currents:  their  connection  together  for  operation 
IS  aerlea  or  bridging  stations:   and  rulw  for  their  inspection  and  maintenance.     Line 


Wiring  and  tite  wiring  and  operation  of  special  telephinie  systems  are  also  treated. 
Intricate  mathematics  are  avoided,  and  all  apparatua,  circuits  and  ayatema  are  thoF- 
oughly  described.  The  appendix  contalna  dennltlons  of  units  and  terma  uaed  In  ibe 
text.  Selected  wtrlngtables.  which  are  very  helpful,  are  alao  Included.  Among  tiia 
•ul^ecta  treated  are  conaUuctkm.  OperaUon,  and  Installation  of  Telepbooe  Instru- 


.u.,j.~_  _» .  ~r ion,  and  InstiUlatlon  of  Telepbooi 

meots;    InspectloD  and  Malntonance  of  Telepiione  Instruments;   Toepiic 

Wirlnfc;  Testing  Tejephone  Line  Wires  and  Cables:  Wlrina  and  Operation  of  Spedal 
IVI  phnne  Systems,  etc.  Second  Edition,  enlsrged  and  revised.  XO  \  agea.  im  Itlus- 
trati^.w.    Price $1,00 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  AND  TELEPHONY  SIMPLY  EXPLAINED.    By 
Alfred  F.  Morgan. 

This  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  completo  and  comprehensible  treatlsea  on  ths 
subject  ever  published,  and  a  close  study  of  Its  pagea  will  enable  one  to  master  all  the 
details  of  the  wireless  transmltalou  of  messages.  The  author  has  filled  a  loiu-felt 
want  and  has  succeeded  !□  fumlBhlns  a  lucid,  comprehensible  explanation  In  aunpla 
language  of  the  theory  and  pr^tlce  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony. 
Among  tlie  contents  are:  Introductory:  Wireieas  Tranamlsdon  and  Reception — The 
Aerial  System,  Earth  Connections — The  Transmitting  Apparatus.  Bcark  Colls  and 
Transtbrmers.  Condensers.  Helixes.  Spark  Gaps.  Anchor  Oaps,  Aerial  Switches — Tbe 
BecelvlnK  Apparatus.  Detectors,  etc. — Tuning  and  OoupUiu,  Tuning  OoUs.  IiOOse 
Couplets.  TMable  Oofkdensera,  Directive  Wave  Systems — Miaedlaneoua  Apparatus. 
Teleirtione  Recriven.  Range  of  Statlona.  Static  Interfenoce — Wlreleas  TelepboDe*. 
Sound  and  So>md  Waves.  The  Vocal  Chords  uid  Ear — Wireless  Telephone.  How  Sounds 
Are  Changed  Into  Electric  Waves — Wlreleas  Telephones.  The  Apparatus — Summary. 

154  pa?ef.     1»  ergrav'ngs.      Price $1.00 

WHAT   13   SAID  OP  THIS   BOOK: 
ItTbls  book  should  be  In  both  tbe  home  and  school  library." — Tht  Voutfti'  iMtnidor; 


CATALOGUE  OF  GOOD,  PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

WIRING  A  HOUSE.    By  Herbert  Pratt. 

Shows  a  house  ah^ady  built;  tells  Just  how  to  start  about  wirixis  ft;  where  to  begin: 
what  wire  to  use ;  how  to  run  it  according  to  Insurance  Rules ;  in  lact,  just  the  infonn*- 
tion  you  need.    Directions  apply  equally  to  a  shop.    Fourth  edltioiL.    •    .     85  ccato 


FACTORY  MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

MODERN  MACHINE  SHOP  CONSTRUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT.   By  O.  E.  Perrioo,  M.E. 

The  only  work  published  that  describes  the  modem  machine  shop  or  manufkcturmir 
plant  from  the  time  the  grass  is  growing  on  the  site  intended  for  It  until  the  finisbed 
product  is  shipped.  By  a  careful  study  of  its  thirty-two  chapters  the  practical  man 
may  economically  build,  efficiently  equip,  and  successfully  manage  the  modem  Tw*^hi»H* 
shop  or  manufacturing  establishment.  Just  the  book  needed  by  those  contemplating 
the  erection  of  modem  shop  buildings,  the  rebuilding  and  reorganisation  of  old  ones, 
or  the  introduction  of  modem  shop  methods,  time  and  cost  systems.  It  is  a  book 
written  and  illustrated  by  a  practical  shop  man  for  practical  shop  men  who  are  too 
busy  to  read  theories  and  want  facts.  It  Is  the  most  complete  all  around  book  of  Its 
kind  eyer  published.  It  is  a  practical  book  for  practical  men.  fh>m  the  appreotice  in 
the  shop  to  the  president  in  the  office.  It  minutely  describes  and  Illustrates  the  most 
drnple  and  yet  the  most  efficient  time  and  cost  system  yet  deylsed.    Price      .    96.00 

FUEL 


COMBUSTION  OF  COAL  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF  SMOKE.    By  Wic.  M. 

Barr. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  generation  of  heat  by  the 
combustion  of  the  common  fuels  found  in  the  United  States,  and  deals  particularly 
with  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  economic  and  smokeless  combustion  oioltusiinoiii 
coals  in  Stationary  and  Locomotiye  Steam  Boilers. 

The  presentation  of  this  Important  subject  is  systematic  and  progresslye.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  book  Is  in  a  series  of  practical  questions  to  which  are  appended 
accurate  answers,  which  describe  in  language,  tree  flrom  technicalities,  the  several 
processes  involyed  in  the  furnace  combustion  of  American  fuels;  it  clearly  states  the 
essential  requisites  for  perfect  combustion,  and  points  out  the  best  methods  fbr  fUmaoe 
construction  for  obtahiing  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  fh>m  any  glyen  quality  of 
ooal.    Nearly  360  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Price S1.00 

SMOKE  PREVENTION  AND  FUEL  ECONOMY.    By  Booth  and  Kershaw. 

A  complete  treatise  for  all  interested  in  smoke  preyention  and  combustion,  being 
based  on  the  German  work  of  Ernst  Schmatolla.  but  it  is  more  than  a  mere  transla- 
tion of  the  German  treatise,  much  being  added.  The  authors  show  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  principles  of  fuel  combustion,  the  methods  which  haye  been  and  are  at 

8 resent  in  use,  as  w^l  as  the  proper  sdentiflc  methods  for  obtaining  aU  the  eoeny 
1  the  coal  and  burning  it  without  smoke.  Considerable  space  is  also  glyen  to  t£e 
exunination  of  the  waste  gases,  and  several  of  the  representative  English  and  Amer- 
ican mechanical  stoker  and  similar  appliances  are  described.  The  losses  carried  away 
in  the  waste  gases  are  thoroughly  analyzed  and  discussed  in  the  Appendix,  and  ab- 
stracts are  also  here  given  of  various  patents  on  combustion  apparatus.  The  book 
Is  complete  and  contains  much  of  value  to  all  who  have  charge  of  large  plants.  194 
pages.    Illustrated.    Price $8.M> 

GAS  ENGINES  AND  GAS 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE  FARM:  ITS  OPERATION,  REPAIR  AND 

USES.    By  Xeno  W.  Putnam. 

This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Engine  intended  for  the  man 
who  wants  to  know  Just  how  to  manage  his  engine  and  how  to  apply  it  to  all  kinds  of 
farm  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

This  book  abounds  with  hints  and  helps  for  the  farm  and  suggestions  for  the  home 
and  housewife.  There  is  so  much  of  value  in  this  book,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ade- 
quately describe  it  in  such  small  space.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  is  the  Kind  of  a  book 
every  farmer  will  appreciate  and  every  farm  home  ought  to  have.  Includes  selecting 
the  most  suitable  engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  convenient  and  efficient  Installation, 
with  chapters  on  troubles,  their  remedies,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  tractor  in  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting  and  road  grading 
are  fully  covered ;  also  plain  directions  are  given  for  handling  the  tractor  on  the  road. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  relieving  farm  life  of  its  drudgery  by  applying  power  to 
the  disagreeable  small  tasks  which  must  otherwise  be  done  by  hand.  Many  home- 
made contrivances  for  cutting  wood,  supplying  kitchen,  garden,  and  bam  with  water, 
loading,  hauling  and  unloading  hay,  delivering  grain  to  the  bins  or  the  feed  trouteh 
are  included',  also  full  directions  for  making  the  engine  milk  the  cows,  chum,  wash, 
sweep  the  house  and  dean  the  windows,  etc.  Very  fully  illustrated  with  drawings  of 
worldng  parts  and  cuts  showing  Stationary.  Portable  and  Tractor  Bn^es  doing  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  All  money-making  farms  utilize  power.  Leam  now  to  iralise 
power  by  reading  the  pages  of  this  book.    It  is  an  aid  to  the  result  getter.  Invaluable 
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to  the  up-to-date  farmer,  student,  blacksmith,  implement  dealer  and.  in  fact,  all  who 
can  apply  practical  knowledge  of  stationary  gasoline  engines  or  gas  tractors  to  advan- 
tage.  530  pages.   Nearly  180  engravings.    Price Sd,00 

WHAT  IS   SAID  OP  THIS  BOOK: 

**  Am  much  pleased  with  the  book  and  find  it  to  be  very  complete  and  up-to-date. 
I  will  heartily  recommend  it  to  students  and  farmers  whom  I  think  would  stand  in 
neiad  of  such  a  work,  as  I  think  it  is  an  exceptionally  good  one." — N.  S,  Gardintr, 
Prof,  in  Charge,  Clemson  Agr.  College  of  S.  C. ;  Dept.  of  Agri.  and  Agri.  Exp.  Station, 
demson  College,  S.  C. 

'*  I  feel  that  Mr.  Putnam's  book  covers  the  main  points  which  a  farmer  should  know." 
— R.  T.  Burdickf  Instructor  in  Agronomy,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Yt. 

"It  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  library  upon  Farm  Machinery." — James  A. 
Farra,  Inst,  in  Agri.  Engineering,  State  University  of  Ky.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES:  THEIR  OPERATION,  USE  AND  CARE.    By  A.  Htact 

Vebrill. 

The  simplest,  latest  and  most  comprehensive  popular  work  published  on  GaaoUne 
Engines,  describing  what  the  Gasoline  Engine  is;  its  construction  and  operation;  how 
to  mstall  it;  how  to  select  it;  how  to  use  it  and  how  to  remedy  troubles  encountered. 
Intended  for  Owners,  Operators  and  Users  of  Gasoline  Motors  of  all  kinds.  This 
work  fully  describes  and  illustrates  the  various  types  of  Gasoline  Engines  used  In 
.  Motor  Boats,  Motor  Vehicles  and  Stationary  Work.  The  parts,  accessories  and 
appliances  are  described,  with  chapters  on  ignition,  fuel,  lubrication,  operation  and 
engine  troubles.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  care,  operation  and  r^alr  of  motors, 
with  useful  hints  and  suggestions  on  emergency  repairs  and  makeshifts.  A  complete 
fl^ossary  of  technical  terms  and  an  alphabetically  arranged  table  of  troubles  and  their 
symptoms  form  most  valuable  and  unique  features  of  this  manual.  Nearly  every 
illustration  in  the  book  is  original,  having  been  made  by  the  author.  Every  page  it 
flill  of  interest  and  value.  A  book  which  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  275  pages. 
152  specially  made  engravings.    {See  page  16  for  full  descfipHon.)    Price    .    .    $1.50 

GAS,  GASOLINE,  AND  OIL  ENGINES.    By  Gabdneb  D.  Hibcox. 

Just  issued,  20th  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Everv  user  of  a  gas  engine  needs  this 
book.  Simple,  instructive,  and  right  up-to-date.  The  only  complete  work  on  the 
subject.  Tells  all  about  the  running  and  management  of  gas.  gasoline  and  oil  engines, 
as  designed  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Explosive  motors  for  stationary 
marine  and  vehicle  power  are  fully  treated,  together  with  illustrations  of  their  parts 
and  tabulated  sizes,  also  their  care  and  running  are  included.  Electric  ignition  by 
induction  coil  and  Jump  spark  are  fully  explained  and  illustrated,  including  valuable 
information  on  the  teetuig  for  economy  ana  power  and  the  erection  of  power  plants. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  regard  to  the  installation 
and  management  of  gasoline  motors  is  given  in  full,  suggesting  the  safe  installation 
of  explosive  motor  power.  A  list  of  United  States  Patents  issued  on  gas.  gasoline,  and 
oil  diglnes  and  their  adjuncts  flrom  1875  to  date  is  included.  484  pages.  410  engrav- 
ings.   Price 92.60 

GAS  ENGINE  CONSTRUCTION,  OR  HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HALF-HORSE- 
POWER GAS  ENGINE.    By  Parsell  and  Weed. 

A  practical  treatise  of  300  pages  describing  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  action  of 
Gas  Engines  of  various  types  and  the  dedgn  and  construction  of  a  half-horse  power 
Gas  Engine,  with  illustrations  of  the  work  in  actual  progress,  together  with  the  olmen- 
sioned  working  drawings,  giving  clearly  the  sizes  of  the  various  details ;  for  the  student, 
the  scientific  investigator,  and  the  amateur  mechanic.  This  book  treats  of  the  subject 
more  firam  the  standpoint  of  practice  than  that  of  theory.  The  principles  of  operation 
of  Gas  Engines  are  dearly  and  simply  described,  and  then  the  actual  construction  of  a 
half-horse  power  engine  is  taken  up.  step  by  step,  showing  in  detail  the  making  of  th« 
Gas  Engine.    3d  Edition.    300  pages.    Price 98.60 

MODERN  GAS  ENGINES  AND  PRODUCER  GAS  PLANTS.   By  R.  E.  Mathot. 

A  guide  for  the  gas  engine  designer,  user,  and  engineer  in  the  construction,  selection; 
purchase,  installation,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  gas  engines.  More  than  one 
Dookon  gas  engines  has  been  written,  but  not  one  has  thus  far  even  encroached  on  the 
field  covered  by  this  book.  Above  all  Mr.  Mathot's  work  is  a  practical  guide.  Recog- 
nizing the  need  of  a  volume  that  would  assist  the  gas  engine  user  in  understanding 
thoroughly  the  motor  upon  which  he  depends  for  power,  the  author  has  discussed  his 
subject  without  the  help  of  any  mathematics  and  without  elaborate  theoretical  ex- 
planations. Every  part  of  the  gas  engine  is  described  in  detail,  tersely,  clearly,  with 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  requfrements  of  the  mechanic.  Helpful  suggestions 
as  to  the  purchase  of  an  engine,  its  installation,  care,  and  operation,  form  a  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  work.   320  pages.   175  detailed  Illustrations.   Price    .    $8.50 

THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR.   By  Victor  W.  Page. 

A  complete  treatise  describhig  all  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and  oil  tractors. 
Considers  design  and  construction  exhaustively,  gives  complete  instructions  for  care 
operation  and  repair,  outlines  all  practical  applications  on  the  road  and  in  the  field' 
The  best  and  latest  work  on  farm  tractors  and  tractor  power  plants.  A  work  needed 
by  farmers,  students,  blacksmiths,  mechanics,  salesmen,  implement  dealers,  designee 
and  engineers.    500  pages.    Nearly  300  illustrations  and  folding  plates.    Price  98.00 
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JUST  PUBU8MED 

GASOUNE  ENaNES 

Their  Operation,  Use  and  Care. 

B7    A.    HYATT    VERRILL, 

Hie  simplest.  Latest  and  Host    ComprdMBStTe 
Popular  work  pnbllsbed  on  Gasoline  Enffines 


PRtOE,  St.SO 

TtalB  book  dascrlbM  what  the  (bsellii«  Entlna  Is;  lt«  constmctlna  sad 
operatloa;  taow  to  luUII  It;  bow  to  Mloct  It;  bow  to  um  It  and  how  to 
romedy  trouMM  oBcoantend.  IntoBdod  tor  Ownwn,  Operator  and  Uaan 
of  OaaoUiM  Motors  of  aU  Idada. 

A  complete  glosBaiy  of  technical  tenni  and  an  alphabetically  arranged 
table  of  troubles  and  their  symptonis  form  moet  valuable  and  nnioue  featozea 
of  this  manuaL  Nearly.eTery  illustration  in  the  book  is  original,  haTing  been 
inade  by  the  author.  Everv  page  is  full  of  interest  tad  value.  A  book  wbich 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  witaout. 

CONTAINS  SPECIAL  CHAPTERS  ON 


Type*  ot  MOIOH  Opention  of  Two^cTcle  Motor— Opentlni  of  Pcnr-nclF  Motor— Vutoas 
Dctisu,  Hkkei  and  Ford*  of  Two-cycle  Moti>n-~Thr«-port  Uoton— Coaibliialion  and  fami- 
port  Moton — Open-baie  and  DiUribuu>r-va]vF  Molan— HnUiple^cTclliidcr  Two-crcle  Iflstoia— 
Varioiu  FonnB,  DoIbbi,  and  Variation*  of  Pour-cjcle  Moton— Valve*  and  tbclr  OpenUiaa 
— Val*«  Mecbaniimi  and  Motions— An lonu tic  and  UectaanicaUT  opeialed  Vain*— 81ee*e.Tal*e 
■ad  RotBrj^ralTC  Motot*— Oppoacd-cyliDder  and  Offiet-cnnk  Moton.  Freak  Uotina,  aad 
HarlxoDUl  Motor*— Patta  of  Two-cycle  Hoton— Pari*  of  Fodr-cycle  Motor*— Dedxn  and 
Cooitnictloa  of  Motor  Parta— Cylindm.  Pialona,  Crank-caict.  Ringi,  Fins,  Jacket*,  Shafta 
Connectlng-iTidB.  Bearing*.  Cam*  and  t^can— Cooling  Method*— Water  and  Air-cooled  STHeata 
— Motor  Acceworle*— Vaporiieri  »nd  Certnireton— Piimp*.  Fan*  and  Water  Ctrcnlatkn — 
Lubrication— GrsTltr  and  Force-feed  Oiler.  Greane  Cup*  and  OlUng  Metliod*— Prindplea  ot 
Blectrlcat  Isnitlon— Dynamo*  aad  M*rneto»-Hlgh  and  Low-tension  Magnetoa— The  Wko 
IgnltRwSpark  Call*— Spark  PIun—Vl&TBlan— Timer*— The  Delco  Byitem- Make-aod-bnak 
Ignition— Igniter*— Olieiatlon  of  Ignlten — Companion  of  Make-cnd-faieak  and  Jump  Spark — 
Alteiiag  Make-and-break  to  Jump  Spark— Muffler*  and  Eihauit  Derlce*— Goreraor*  ■Fael 
■ad  Fuel  Conaamptlon— Oil!  ind  Greaae*  ■ln*t*llatlon— Piping  and  Wiring— Gaikcta  and 
Packlaga— Adjiutment* — OenenI  Care  of  Moton- Table  of  Motor  Tionble*  with  Caoae*  aod 
Remedie*— Tool*— Bmergency  Repair*  and  Miknhlft*— Grind! ns  Compoanda,  FoUabe*. 
Enamel*.  Paint*,  etc — Carbon  Removen  and  Cicanaer*— Brit*  and  Belt  Dreaalnga— Antl-rrccilnK 
Miature*  Gl0*»*ry  of  Alphabetic*  lly  Amnged  Technical  Temi  with  BtplanaHoo*  HeJ 
▼•loe*  o^Fnela— Siie  Bad  CapacHy  of  Tank*— Iran  pipe  TaUe— D.  S.  Staadard  Screw 
IUicid»   riji  Trmr  81m*— Drill*  for  Bcrcir  Hole*— Buitacc  uiil  Vttloae  Table*. 


(RcKJr  June  lit,  1914) 

MOTORCYCLES,  SIDE  CARS  and  aCLECARS 

Their  Conatructioiit  Management  and  Rq>air 
By  VICTOR  W.  PACi, 

Author  of  "The  Modem  Ga.soliDe  Automobile,"  Etc.,  Etc, 
Contain*  over  350  Ulnalratiaiu  *liowiiig  tlie  moct  Tsliutble  *eiie*  of  drawias*  p«r- 

f^lninj  to  motorcrcla  daaigo  and  coaalniction  aver  pubUdiad. 
400  PAGES  -•  PRICE  St.SO 

The  material  contained  within  the  pttgea  ot  this  book  is  of  apractical  nature 
that  can  easily  be  assimilated  and  imderatood  by  anyone.  The  instruotioas 
given  for  control,  maintenance  and  repair  will  be  valuable  for  the  Doviw 
rider,  while  the  discussions  of  mechanictu  principles  will  undoubtedly  appeal  to 
the  more  experieneed  riders,  dealers  and  others  in  the  trade. 


CATALOGUE  OF  GOOD,  PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

GEARING  AND  CAMS 

BEVEL  GEAR  TABLES.  By  D.  Aa.  Enqstrom. 

A  book  that  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  mechanics  and  draftsmen.  Does  away 
with  all  the  trigonometry  and  fancy  flfi:urinflr  on  bevel  gears,  and  makes  it  easy  for  any- 
one to  lay  them  out  or  make  them  Just  right.  There  are  36  full-page  tables  that 
show  every  necessary  dimension  for  all  sizes  or  combinations  you're  apt  to  need.  No 
puzzling,  figuring  or  guessing.  Gives  placing  distance,  all  the  angles  (including 
cutting  angles),  and  the  correct  cutter  to  iise.  A  copy  of  this  prepares  you  for  any- 
thing in  the  bevel-gear  line.    3d  Edition.    66  pages. 91.CK> 

CHANGE  GEAR  DEVICES.    By  Oscar  E.  Perrigo. 

A  practical  book  for  every  designer,  draftsman,  and  mechanic  interested  In  the  faiven- 
tion  and  development  of  the  devices  for  feed  changes  on  the  different  machines  requir- 
ing such  mechanism.  All  the  necessary  Information  on  this  subject  is  taken  up.  analyzed, 
dasslfled,  sifted,  and  concentrated  for  the  use  of  busy  men  who  have  not  the  time  to 
go  through  the  masses  of  irrelevant  matter  with  which  such  a  subject  is  usually 
encumbered  and  select  suchlinformation  as  will  be  useful  to  them. 

It  shows  just  what  has  been  done,  how  it  has  been  done,  when  it  was  done,  and  who 
did  it.  It  saves  time  in  hunting  up  patent  records  and  re-inventing  old  Ideas.  88 
pages. $1.00 

DRAFTING  OF  CAMS.    By  Louis  Rouillion. 

The  la3ing  out  of  cams  is  a  serious  problem  unless  you  know' how  to  go  at  it  right. 
This  puts  you  on  the  right  road  for  practically  any  land  of  cam  you  are  likely  to  run 
up  against.    3d  Edition. 26  eenti 

HYDRAUUCS 

HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING.    By  Gardner  D.  Hiscox. 

A  treatise  on  the  properties,  power,  and  resources  of  water  for  all  purposes.  Including 
the  measurement  of  streams,  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  or  condiuts;  the  horse-power 
of  falling  water,  turbine  and  impact  water-wheels,  wave  motors,  centrifugal,  recipro- 
cating, and  air-lift  pumps.    With  300  figures  and  diagrams  and  36  practical  tables. 

All  who  are  interested  in  water-works  development  will  find  this  book  a  useftil  one. 
because  it  is  an  entirely  practical  treatise  upon  a  subject  of  present  importance,  and 
cannot  fail  in  having  a  far-reaching  influence,  and  for  this  reason  should  have  a  place 
in  the  working  library  of  every  engineer.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are:  Historical 
Hydraulics,  Pro];>erties  of  water.  Measurement  of  the  Flow  of  Streams;  Flow 
firom  Sub-surface  Orifices  and  Nozzles;  Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes:  Siphons  of  Various 
Blinds;  Dams  and  Great  Storage  Reservoirs;  City  and  Town  water  Supply;  Wells 
and  Their  Reinforcement;  Air  Lift  Methods  of  Raising  Water;  Artesian  WeUs; 
Irrigation  of  Arid  Districts;  Water  Power;  Water  Wheels;  Pumps  and  Pumping 
Machinery;  Reciprocating  Pumps;  Hydraulic  Power  Transmission;  Hydraulic 
Mining;  Canals;  Ditches;  Conduits  and  Pipe  Lines;  Marine  Hydraulics;  Tidal  and 
Sea  Wave  Power,  etc.    320  pages.    Price •••    $4.00 

ICE  AND  REFRIGERATION 

POCKET-BOOK  OF  REFRIGERATION  AND  ICE  MAKING.    By  A.  J.  Wallis- 

Tatlob. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  comprehensive  reference  books  published  on  the 
subject  of  refrigeration  and  cold  storage.  It  explains  the  properties  and  refrigerating 
effect  of  the  different  fluids  in  use.  the  management  of  reMgerating  machinery,  and  the 
construction  and  insulation  of  cold  rooms  wiMi  their  requiiHBd  pipe  surface  for  different 
degrees  of  cold ;  freezing  mixtures  and  non-freezing  brines,  temperatures  of  cold  rooms 
for  all  kinds  of  provisions,  cold-storage  charges  for  all  classes  of  goods,  ice  making  and 
storage  of  ice.  data  and  memoranda  for  constant  reference  by  refrigerating  engineers, 
with  nearly  one  hundred  tables  containing  valuable  references  to  every  fact  and  con- 
dition required  in  the  installment  and  operation  of  a  refrigerating  plant.  Illustrated. 
(6th  Edition,  revised.)    Price $1.60 

INVENTIONS— PATENTS 

INVENTORS*  MANUAL,  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PATENT  PAY. 

This  is  a  book  designed  as  a  guide  to  inventors  in  perfecting  their  inventions,  taking 
out  their  patents  and  disposing  of  them.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  Patent  Solicitor's 
Circular  nor  a  Patent  Broker's  Advertisement.  No  advertisements  of  any  description 
appear  in  the  work.  It  is  a  book  containing  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  of  a 
successful  inventor,  together  with  notes  based  upon  the  experience  of  many  othev 
inventors. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  in  this  work  are:'  How  to  Invent.  How  to  Secure  a 
Good  Patent.  Value  of  Good  Invention.  How  to  Exhibit  an  Invention.  How  to 
Interest  Capital.  How  to  Estimate  the  Value  of  a  Patent.  Value  of  Design  Patents. 
Value  of  Foreign  Patents.  Value  of  Small  Inventions.  Advice  on  Selling  Patents. 
Advice  on  the  Formation  of  Stock  Companies.  Advice  on  the  Formation  of  Limited 
Liability  Companies.  Advice  on  Disposing  of  Old  Patents.  Advice  as  to  Patent 
Attorneys.  Advice  as  to  SellingAgents.  Forms  of  Assignments.  License  and  Con- 
tracts. State  Laws  Concerning  Patent  Rights.  1900  Census  of  the  United  States  by 
Counts  of  Over  10.000  Population.    Revised  edition.    120  pages.    Price.    .    91.00 
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KNOTS 


KHOTS,  SPUCES  AND  ROPE  WORK.    By  A.  Htatt  Verbill. 

This  is  a  practical  boolc  fliving  complete  and  simple  directions  for  makfng  all  the  _ 
useful  and  ornamental  knots  in  common  use,  with  chapters  on  SpUdns.  Pobiting;. 
Seizing.  Serving,  etc.  This  book  is  fully  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
original  engravings,  which  show  how  each  knot,  tie  or  splice  is  formed,  and  its  appear- 
ance when  finished.  The  book  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  to  Campers.  Yacfat»- 
men.  Travelers.  Boy  Scouts,  in  fact,  to  anyone  having  occaaion  to  use  or  handle  rope 
or  knots  for  any  purpose.  The  book  Is  thoroughly  reUable  and  practical,  and  is  noi 
only  a  guide  but  a  teacher.  It  is  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Amomg  the 
contents  are:  1.  Cordage.  Elnd^  of  Rope.  Construction  of  Rope,  Parts  ofRope 
Cable  and  Bolt  Rope.  Strength  of  Rope,  Weight  of  Rope.  2.  Simple  Knots  and 
Bends.  Terms  Used  in  Handling  Rope.  Seizing  Rope.  8.  Ties  and  Hitches.  4. 
Noose.  Loops  and  Mooring  Knots.  5.  Shortenings,  Grommets  and  Salvages.  6. 
Lashings.  Seizings  and  Splices.  7.  Fancy  Knots  and  Rope  Work.  128  pages.  150 
origmal  eugravings.     Prko ••...00  cent* 

LATHE  WORK 

HODESK  AMERICAN  LATHE  PRACTICE.    By  Oboab  £.  Pebbigo. 

This  Is  a  new  book  Arom  cover  to  cover,  and  the  only  complete  American  work  on  tbs 
subject,  written  by  a  man  who  knows  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be  done,  but  who 
also  knows  how  to  do  it.  and  how  to  convey  this  knowledge  to  others.  It  Is  strictly 
up-to-date  in  its  descriptions  and  Illustrations,  which  represent  the  very  latest  pracdoe 
In  lathe  and  boring  mill  operations  as  well  as  the  construction  of  and  latest  derek^H 
ments  In  the  manufacture  of  these  Important  classes  of  machine  tools. 

Lathe  history  and  the  relations  of  the  Lathe  to  manufacturing  are  idven;  also  a 
description  of  the  various  devices  for  Feeds  and  Thread  Cuttinjg  mechanisms  fkt>m 
early  efforts  in  this  direction  to  the  present  time.  Lathe  design  is  thorou^ v  discussed. 
Including  Back  Gearing.  Driving  Cones.  Thread-Gutting  Gears,  and  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  modem  Lathe.  The  classification  of  Lathes  Is  taken  up.  givlns  the 
essential  differences  of  the  several  types  of  Lathes,  Including,  as  Is  usually  imderstood. 
Engine  Lathes,  Bench  Lathes.  Speed  Lathes,  Forge  Lathes.  Gap  Lathes,  Pulley 
Lathes.  Forming  Lathes.  Multiple-Spindle  Lathes.  Rapid-Reduction  Lathes.  Predsioa 
Lathes.  Turret  Xathes.  Special  Lathes,  Electrically-Driven  Lathes,  etc  424  pages. 
814  Illustrations.    Price 98.60 

WHAT  IS   SAID  OF  THIS  BOOK: 

"  This  is  a  lathe  book  from  beginning  to  end.  and  is  lust  the  kind  of  a  book  whkdi  one 
delights  to  consult, — a  masterly  treatment  of  the  subject  in  hand." — EngineerinifN^ews. 

**  This  work  will  be  of  exceptional  Interest  to  anyone  who  is  Interested  In  lathe  practfoe, 
as  one  very  seldom  sees  such  a  complete  treatise  on  a  subject  as  thls^is  on  the  lathe.*' — 
Canadian  Machinery. 

ftACTICAL  METAL  TURNING.    By  Joseph  G.  Hormxr. 

This  important  and  practical  subject  is  treated  In  a  full  and  exhaustive  maimer,  and 
nothing  of  importance  Is  omitted.  The  principles  and  practice  and  all  the  different 
branches  of  Turning  are  considered  and  well  illustrated.  All  the  different  kinds  of 
Chucks  of  usual  forms,  as  well  as  some  unusual  kinds,  are  shown.  A  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  important  section  devoted  to  modem  Turret  practice;  Boring  Is  another 
subject  which  18  treated  fully;  and  the  chapter  on  Tool  Holders  Illustrates  a  large 
numbor  of  representative  types.  Thread  Cutting  Is  treated  at  reasonable  length: 
and  the  last  chapter  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  relating  to  the  High-Speed 
Steels  and  their  v/ork.  The  numerous  tools  used  by  machinists  are  Illustrated,  and 
also  the  adjuncts  of  the  lathe.  In  fact,  the  entire  subject  is  treated  in  such  a  thorough 
manner  as  to  make  this  book  the  standard  one  on  the  subject.  It  Is  indispensable 
to  the  manager,  engineer,  and  machinist  as  well  as  to  the  student,  amateur,  and 
experimental  man  who  desires  to  keep  up-to-date.  400  pages,  fully  Illustrated. 
Price.     . S8.60 

rUBNING  AND  BORING  TAPERS.    By  Fred  H.  Colvin. 

There  are  two  ways  to  turn  tapers;  the  right  way  and  one  other.  This  treatise  has 
to  do  with  the  right  way ;  it  tells  you  how  to  start  the  work  properly,  how  to  set  the 
lathe,  what  tools  to  use  and  how  to  use  them,  and  forty  and  one  other  little  things 
that  you  should  know.    Fourth  edition 86 


LIQUID  AIR 

UQUID  AIR  AND  THE  LIQUEFACTION  OF  GASES.    By  T.  O'Conor  Si^oans. 

This  book  gives  the  history  of  the  theory,  discovery,  and  manufacture  of  Liquid  Air. 
and  contains  an  illustrated  description  of  all  the  experiments  that  have  excited  the 
wonder  of  audiences  all  over  the  country.  It  shows  how  liquid  air.  like  water.  Is 
carried  himdreds  of  miles  and  is  handled  in  open  buckets.  It  tells  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  it  in  the  near  future. 

A  book  that  renders  simple  one  of  the  most  perplexing  chemical  problems  of  the 
century.    Startling  developments  illustrated  by  actual  experiments. 

It  is  not  only  a  work  of  scientific  interest  and  authority,  but  is  Intended  for  the  general 
reader,  being  written  in  a  popular  style — easily  imderstood  by  every  one.  Second 
edition.   365  pages.    Price     •    • S8XX> 
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LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERING 

AIR-BRAKE  CATECHISM.    By  Robert  H.  Blackall. 

This  book  is  a  standard  text  book.  It  covers  the  Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Equipment, 
includins  the  No.  5  and  the  No.  6  E.  T.  Looomotiye  Brake  Equipment;  tha  K  (Quick- 
Service)  Triple  Valve  for  Freight  Service;  and  the  Cross-Compound  Pump.  The 
operation  of  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  is  explained  in  detail,  and  a  practical  way  of 
finding  their  peculiarities  and  defects,  with  a  proper  remedy,  is  given.  It  contains 
2,000  questions  with  their  answers,  which  will  enable  any  railroad  man  to  pass  any 
examination  on  the  subject  of  Air  Brakes..  Endorsed  and  used  by  air-brake  instruct- 
ors and  examiners  on  nearly  every  railroad  in  the  United  States.  25th  Edition.  350 
pages,  fully  illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  diagrams S8*00 

AMERICAN  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVES.    By  Frsd.  H.  Colvin. 

The  onlv  book  on  compounds  for  the'  engineman  or  shopman  that  shows  in  a  plain, 
practical  wav  the  various  features  of  compound  locomotives  in  use.  Shows  how  they 
are  made,  what  to  do  when  they  break  down  or  balk.  Contains  sections  as  follows: — 
A  Bit  of  History.  Theory  of  Compounding  Steam  Cylinders.  Baldwin  Two-Cylinder 
Compound.  Pittsburg  Two-€?ylinder  Compoimd.  Khode  Island  Compound.  Rich- 
mond Compound.  Rogers  Compound.  Schenectady  Two-Cylinder  Compound, 
Vauclain  Compound.  Tandem  Compounds.  Baldwin  Tandem.  The  Colvin- wight- 
man  Tandem.  Schenectady  Tandem.  Balanced  Locomotives.  Baldwin  Balanced 
Compound.  Plans  for  Balancing.  Locating  Blows.  Break-downs.  Reducing  Valves. 
DriftSng.  Valve  Motion.  Disconnecting.  Power  of  Compound  Locomotives.  Practi- 
cal Notes. 

Fully  illustrated  and  containing  ten  special  "  Duotone"  inserts  on  heavy  Plate  Paper, 
showing  different  types  of  Compounds.    142  pages.   Price 91.00 

APPLICATION  OF  HIGHLY  SUPERHEATED  STEAM  TO  LOCOMOTIVES. 

By  Robert  Garbe. 

A  practical  book  which  cannot  be  reoonmiended  too  highly  to  those  motive-power  men 
who  are  anxious  to  maintain  the  highest  efficiency  in  their  locomotives.  Contains 
special  chapters  on  Generation  of  Highly  Superheated  Steam;  Superheated  Steam 
and  the  Two-Cylinder  Simple  Engine;  Compounding  and  Superheating;  Designs  of 
Locomotive  Superheaters:  Constructive  Details  of  Locomotives  using  Highly  Super- 
heated Steam.  Experimental  and  Working  Results.  Illustrated  with  folding  plates 
and  tables.    Price ^.60 

COMBUSTION  OF  COAL  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF  SMOKE.    By  Wm. 

M.  Barr. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  generation  of  heat  by  the 
combustion  of  the  common  fuels  found  in  the  United  States,  and  deals  particularly 
with  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  economic  and  smokeless  odmbustion  orbituminouB 
coal  in  Stationary  and  Locomotive  Steam  Boilers. 

The  presentation  of  this  important  subject  is  systematic  and  progressive.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  in  a  series  of  practical  questions  to  wmch  are  appended 
accurate  answers,  which  describe  in  language  flree  from  technicalities  the  several 
processes  involved  in  the  furnace  combustion  of  American  fuels;  it  cJearly  states  the 
essential  requisites  for  perfect  combustion,  and  points  out  the  best  methods  of  furnace 
construction  for  obtaining  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  flrom  any  given  quality  of 
coal.     Nearly  350  pages,  fully  illustrated.    Price $1.00 

DIART  OF  A  ROUND-HOUSE  FOREMAN.    By  T.  S.  Reilly. 

This  is  the  greatest  book  of  railroad  experiences  ever  published.  Containing  a  fund  of 
information  and  suggestions  along  the  line  of  handling  men,  organizing,  etc.,  that  one 
cannot  afford  to  miss.    176  pages.   Price 91.00 

LINK  MOTIONS,  VALVES  AND  VALVE  SETTING.    By  Fred  H.  Colvin,  Asso- 
ciate  Editor  of  American  Machinist. 

A  handy  book  for  the  engineer  or  machinist  that  clears  up  the  mysteries  of  valve 
setting.  Shows  the  different  valve  gears  in  use,  how  they  work,  and  why.  Piston 
and  sflde  valves  of  different  types  are  illustrated  and  explaijied.  A  book  that  every 
railroad  man  in  the  motive  power  department  ought  to  have.  Contains  chapters  on 
Locomotive  Link  Motion,  Valve  Movements,  Setting  Slide  Valves.  Ana^is  by 
Diagrams,  Modem  Practice.  Slip  of  Block,  Slide  Valves.  Piston  Valves,  Setting  Piston 
Valves.  Joy-Allen  Valve  Gear,  Walschaert  Valve  Gear,  Gooch  Valve  Gear,  Alft^ee- 
Hubbell  Valve  Gear,  etc.,  etc.    Fully  ilhistrated.    Price 50  centi 

LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER  CONSTRUCTION.    By  Frank  A.  Kleinhans. 

The  construction  of  boilers  in  general  is  treated,  and.  foUowing  this,  the  locomotive 
boiler  is  taken  up  In  the  order  In  which  its  various  parts  go  through  the  shop.  Shows 
all  types  of  boilers  used;  gives  details  of  construction;  practical  facts,  ^ch  as  life  of 
riveting,  punches  and  dies;  work  done  per  day,  allowance  for  bendizig  and  flanging 
sheets,  and  other  data.  Including  the  recent  Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection  Laws 
and  Examination  Questions  with  their  answers  for  Government  Inspectors.  Contains 
chapters  on  Laylnk  Out  Work:  Flanging  and  Forging;  Punching;  Shearing;  Plate 
Planing:  General  Tables;  Finishing  Parts;  Bending;  Machinery  Parts;  Riveting; 
Boiler  Details;  Smoke  Box  Details;  Assembling  and  Calkmg;  Boiler  Shop 
Machinery,  etc.,  etc. 
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There  isn't  a  man  who  has  anything  to  do  with  boiler  work,  either  new  or  repair  w< 
who  doesn't  need  this  book.  The  manufacturer,  superintendent,  foreman,  and  be 
worker — all  need  it.  No  matter  what  the  type  of  boiler,  you'll  find  a  mint  of  infonna- 
tion  that  you  wouldn't  be  without.  Over  400  pages,  five  large  folding  plates. 
Price 9SJOO 

LOCOMOTIVE  BREAKDOWNS  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    By  Geo.  L.  Fowus. 

Revised   by   Wm.  W.   Wood,  Airbrake  Instructor.    Just  issued.     Revised 

pocket  edition. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  try  and  tell  you  about  every  subject  that  is  covered  in  tlife 
pocket  edition  of  Locomotive  Breakdowns.  Just  iniagine  all  the  common  trooblea 
that  an  engineer  may  expect  to  happen  some  time,  and  then  add  all  of  the  unexpected 
ones,  troubles  that  could  occur,  but  that  you  had  never  thought  about,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  are  all  treated  with  the  verv  best  methods  of  repair.  Wabchaert 
Locomotive  Valve  Gear  Troubles,  Electric  Headlight  Troubles,  as  well  as  Questions 
and  Answers  on  the  Air  Brake  are  ail  included.  294  pages.  7th  Revised  £ditioii. 
Fully  illustrated S1*00 

LOCOMOTIVE  CATECHISM.    By  Robert  Grimshaw. 

The  revised  edition  of  "  Locomotive  Catechism,"  by  Robert  Grimshaw.  is  a  New  Book 
from  Cover  to  Cover.  It  contains  twice  as  many  pages  and  double  the  number  of 
illustrations  of  previous  editions.  Includes  the  greatest  amount  of  pracflcal  informa- 
tion ever  published  on  the  construction  and  management  of  modem  locomoUvca. 
Specially  Prepared  Chapters  on  the  Walschaert  Locomotive  Valve  Gear,  the  Air- 
Brake  Equipment  and  the  Electric  Head  Light  are  given. 

It  commendiB  itself  at  once  to  every  Engineer  and  Fireman,  and  to  all  who  are  golns  in 
for  examination  or  promotion.  In  plain  language,  with  full,  complete  answers,  not  only 
all  the  questions  asked  bv  the  examining  engineer  are  given,  but  those  which  tim 
young  and  less  experienced  would  ask  the  veteran,  and  which  old  hands  ask  as  "stick- 
ers." It  is  a  veritable  Encyclopedia  of  the  Locomotive,  is  entirely  tree  trom  matho- 
matics,  easily  understood  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  Contains  over  4,000  Examina- 
tion Questions  with  their  Answers.  825  pages,  437  illustrations  and  three  folding  plates. 
28th  Revised  Edition SflJM> 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  REFERENCE  BOOK  FOR  LOCOMOTIVS 

FIREMEN  AND  ENGINEERS.    By  Chas.  F.  Lockhart. 

An  entirely  new  book  on  the  Locomotive.  It  appeals  to  every  railroad  man.  as  It 
tells  him  how  things  are  done  and  the  right  way  to  do  them.  Written  by  a  man  who 
has  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  locomotive  shops  and  on  the  road  firing  and 
running.  The  information  given  in  this  book  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  similar 
treatise.  Eight  hundred  and  flftv-one  questions  with  their  answers  are  IncludcMl, 
which  will  prove  specially  helpful  to  those  preparing  for  examination.  Practical 
information  on:  The  Construction  and  Operation  of  Locomotives:  Breakdowns  and 
their  Remedies;  Air  Brakes  and  Valve  Gears.  Rules  and  Signals  are  handled  in  a 
thorough  manner.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  cannot  be  excelled.  The  book  is  divided 
into  six  parts,  as  follows:  1.  The  Fireman's  Duties.  2.  General  description  of  the 
Locomotive.  3.  Breakdowns  and  their  Remedies.  4.  Air  Brakes.  5.  Extracts 
from  Standard  Rules.  6.  Questions  for  Examination.  The  851  questions  have  been 
carefully  selocted  and  arranged.  These  cover  the  examinations  required  by  the 
different  railroads.   368  pages.   88  illustrations.    Price S1-60 

PREVENTION  OF  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS,  OR  SAFETY  IN  RAILROADING. 

By  George  Bradshaw. 

This  book  is  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  Railroad  Employees,  dealing  with  facts,  not 
theories,  and  showing  the  men  in  the  ranks,  from  everv-day  experience,  how  accidents 
occur  and  how  they  may  t>e  avoided.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  seventy  original 
photographs  and  drawings  showing  the  safe  and  unsafe  methods  of  work.  No  vision- 
ary schemes,  no  ideal  pictures.  Just  plain  facts  and  Practical  Suggestions  are  given. 
Every  railroad  employee  who  reads  the  book  is  a  better  and  safer  man  to  have  in 
railroad  service.  It  gives  just  the  information  which  will  be  the  means  of  prevmtins 
many  injuries  and  deaths.  All  railroad  employees  should  procure  a  copy;  read  it^ 
and  do  your  part  in  preventing  accidents.  160  pages.  Pocket  sise.  Fully  illustrated. 
Price       50  cents 

TRAIN  RULE  EXAMINATIONS  MADE  EASY.    By  G.  E.  Collingwood. 

This  is  the  only  practical  work  on  train  rules  in  print.  Every  detail  is  covered,  and 
puzzling  points  are  explained  in  simple,  comprehensive  language,  ma^dng  it  a  practical 
treatise  for  the  Train  Dispatcher.  Engineman.  Trainman,  ana  all  others  who  have  to 
do  with  the  movements  of  trains.  Contains  complete  and  reliable  information  of  the 
Standard  Code  of  Train  Utiles  for  single  track.  Shows  Signals  in  Colors,  as  used  on 
the  different  roads.  Explains  fully  the  practical  application  of  train  ordov,  giving  a 
clear  and  deflnite  understanding  of  all  orders  which  may  be  used.  The  meaning  and 
necessity  for  certain  rules  are  explained  in  siich  a  manner  that  the  student  may  know 
beyond  a  doubt  the  rights  conferred  under  any  orders  he  may  receive  or  the  actim 
required  by  certain  ruies.  As  neariy  all  roads  require  trainmen  to  pass  regular  examina- 
tions, a  complete  set  of  examination  questions,  with  their  answers,  are  included .  These 
will  enable  the  student  to  pass  the  required  examinations  with  credit  to  himself  and 
the  road  for  which  he  worlds.  256  pages.  Fully  illustrated  with  Train  Signals  in 
Colors.     Price $1.85 

THE  WALSCHAERT  AND  OTHER  MODERN  RADIAL  VALVE  GEARS  FOR 

LOCOMOTIVES.    By  Wm.  W.  Wood. 

If  you  would  thoroughly  understand  the  Walschaert  Valve  Gear  you  should  possess  a 
copy  of  this  book,  as  the  author  takes  the  plainest  form  of  a  steam  engine — a  stationary 
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np— iritb  the  reader'*  belp — a  modem  locomotive  equipped  wlUi 

Vuve  Omt.  complete.    The  point*  dtocimed  are  dearir  lUiutnled :  . „ 

piste*  that  ihow  the  podtbHU  of  the  valvee  of  both  Inside  or  outside  kdmissluij 
w^  u  the  link*  knd  other  p»rl«  of  the  amr  when  the  crank  1b  r' "'—  ■"*■ — 
in  lU  revolution,  are  eepedaUy  valuableln  making  the  movemel. . 
•Udins  cardboard  modela  wbTdt  are  contained  In  a  pocket  In  the 

Tbe  book  Is  divided  Into  Ave  general  dlvlaloiu.  u  followB:  I.  Analrrii  of  the  gear. 


Queatlons  and 

iflth  " 


MUwers  relatliu  to  the  Walschaert  Talve  Oe«r.    G.  SeltlDg  valvee  irith  the  Wal- 
•efaaert  Valve  Gear:   the  three  primary  types  of  JocomotlveB  valve  motion:   mod*— 
nullal  valve  Hear*  other  than  the  Walschaprt;   'He  Hobart  AU-rree  Valve  and  Val 
Gear,  with  questions  and  BDawers  on  breakdowns:  the  Baker-PllUod  Valve  Gear:   t 
Improved  Baker-PlUIod  Valve  Gear,  with  luestlons  and  answers  on  breakdowns. 
The  questions  with  full  answcis  given  will  be  eepeclally  valuable  to  Dremen  and  eni.. 
neers  in  preparing  for  an  examination  tor  promotion.     249  pages.     Third  Revliied 
Edition.    Frioe tl.SO 

WESTIHGHODSE  E-T  AIR-BRAKB  HTSTRUCTION  POCKET  BOOK.     B7 
Wa.  W.  Wood,  Air-Brftke  instructor. 

Bare  Is  a  book  for  the  railroad  man.  and  the  man  who  alms  to  be  one.  It  b  without 
doubt  the  onlvcomplele  work  published  on  the  Wenlnshouae  B-T  Locomotive  Brake 
■" — ' *.    Written  by  an  Air  Br«ke  Instructor  whoknowc  ' "■"  " ■*— "     '* 


Bantpment.    Written  by  an  Air  Br«ke  Instructor  whoEnows  Just  what  la 

covers  the  aublect  thoroughly.    Every-' ' — •  •■■-  " —  w_«__k 

Tender  Brake  Equipment,  including 
.^i-_.i — ...  ... — ._.._  — t,|f^Wi 


the  aublect  thoroughly.    EverytblnB  about  the  New  Westliigbouse  Engine  and 
.  i._i„  B-~.,i .   including  the  Standard  No.  B  and  the  Perfeclea  No.  • 


^le^  ^r^v.la  Moated  in  detallTTWrltten  In  plain  KngUrti  and  profusely  Illustrated 


irtui  Ci^ored  Plates,  which  enable  one  to  trace  the  flow  of  preasures  throughout  the 

entire  equipment.    The  best  book  ever  published  on  the  Air  Brake.    Equally  good  f<B- 

the  beginner  vkd  the  advanced  engineer.    Will  pass  any  one  through  any  exaounatlon. 

It  informs  and  enlightens  you  on  every  point.    Jndli[i«Di»ble  to  every  englneman  and 

trainman. 

Contains  eiamlnatlon  questions  and  answers  on  the  E-T  equipment.     Covering  what 

tlie  E-T  Brake  is.     Boh  It  should  be  operaled.     What  to  do  when  defective.    Not  a 

.. . ,,.^  _,  .. . f-.  pn,niotlon,  oa  either  the  No.  5  ™-  th" 

nswered  In  the  book.     If  you  w 


MACHINE-SHOP    PRACTICE 

AMERICAN  TOOL  HAKINO  AND  DnXRCHAHGEABLE  MANUFACTUIUNG. 
By  J.  V,  WooDWORTH. 
A  "shoppy"bool 


bi^Kga'. 


HSniErS  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  ALLIED 
TRADES.    Edited  by  Josepb  G.  Hokner,  A.M.I.,  M.E. 
This  set  of  Ave  volumes  contains  about  2.500  page*  with  tbousands  of  Ulustrttlons 


ectlon^  drawings  with  full  explanatory  details.    This 

re  practico  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering.   Thebestknown 

' 'leering  have  contributed  to  these  volumes.    The  Cyclo- 

, ,.__ ,ted  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner  and  the  self-taught 

practical  man.  as  well  as  the  mechanical  engineer,  deelgnor.  draftsman,  shop  auper- 
intendeot,  foreman,  and  machinist.  The  wow  will  be  found  a  means  of  advancement 
to  any  progreBstve  man.  It  is  encyclopedic  In  scope,  thorough  and  practical  In  Its 
treatment  on  technical  subjects,  simple  and  clear  In  lis  d«ecrlptlve  matter,  and  without 
vnneceasary  technicalities  or  formiiliB.  The  artlclee  are  as  tn-lef  aa  mav  be  and  yet 
give  B  reasonably  clear  and  explicit  statement  ot  the  subject,  and  are  written  by  men 
who  have  had  ample  practical  experience  In  the  matters  of  which  they  write.  It  tells 
you  all  you  want  to  know  about  engineering  and  telle  it  no  simply,  so  clearly,  so  con- 
cisely, that  one  cannot  help  but  understand.  As  a  work  of  refuronce  It  Is  without  a 
peer.    96.00  per  volume.     Fur  complete  set  of  Bve  volumes,  price      .     .     tSS.OO 

WHAT   IS    SAID    OP  THI9   SET   OF   BOOKS; 

"This  new  Encyclopedia  la  a  commendable  work."— £n0ln<erinff  JV«ci. 

"This  work  Is  a  great  help  to  men  engaged  In  mechanical  occupatloas  and  tboae 

persons  having  need  of  a  ready  reference  work," — Soulhera  Madilneri/- 
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THE  WHOLE   FIELD  OF   MECHANICAL  MOVEMENTS 
COVERED  BY  MR.  HISCOX'S  TWO  BOOKS 

We  jntblish  two  hook*  hy  Gardner  D.  Hiseox  that  toiU  keep  you  from  "in9entinff''  ftuifi 
that  have  been  done  before,  and  suggest  ways  of  doing  things  that  you  have  noi  thoui^  of 
before.  Many  a  man  spends  time  and  money,  pondering  over  some  mechanical  problem, 
only  to  learn,  after  he  has  solved  the  problem,  that  the  same  thing  has  been  accampHshei 
and  put  in  practice  bu  others  long  before.  Time  and  money  spent  in  an  effort  to  acatm' 
plish  what  has  already  been  accomplished  are  time  and  money  LOST,  The  whole  field 
of  mechanics,  every  known  mechanical  movement,  and  practically  every  device  is  covered 
ay  these  two  books.  If  the  thing  you  want  has  been  invented,  it  is  illustrated  in  them.  If 
it  hasn't  been  invented,  then  you'll  find  in  them  the  nearest  thirigs  to  what  you  want,  some 
movements  or  devices  that  will  apply  in  your  case,  perhaps;  or  which  will  give  vou  a  kit 
from  which  to  work.  No  book  or  set  of  books  everpubltshed  is  of  more  real  walue  to  Uu 
Inventor,  Draftsman,  or  practical  Mechanic  than  the  two  volumes  described  below. 

MECHANICAL  MOVEMENTS,  POWERS,  AND  DEVICES.    By  Gabdnxb  D. 

HiBCOX. 

This  is  a  ooUection  of  1.890  engnTlngs  of  different  mecfaanlcal  motions  and  sppUsiMsei. 
accompanied  by  appropriate  text,  making  it  a  book  of  great  value  to  the  InTeotor. 
the  draftsman,  and  to  all  readers  with  mechanical  tastes.  The  book  is  divided  into 
eighteen  sections  or  chapters,  in  which  the  subject-matter  is  dassiHed  under  the  foOow- 
tng  heads:  Mechanical  Powers;  Transmission  of  Power;  Measurement  of  Power, 
Steam  Power;  Air  Power  Appliances;  Electric  Power  and  Oonstructlon;  Navlgatlaa 
and  Roads;  Gearing;  Motion  and  Devices;  Conlarolling  Motion;  Horologlctl; 
Mininji;  Mill  and  Factory  ApplMmces:  Construction  and  Devices;  Drafting  Devlcei; 
Miscellaneous  Devices,  etc.    12th  edition.   400  octavo  pages.    Price    .    .    .    S8«50 

MECHANICAL  APPLIANCES,  MECHANICAL  MOVEMENTS  AND  NOVELTIES 

OF  CONSTRUCTION.    By  Gardner  D.  Hiscox. 

This  is  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  one  upon  mechanical  movements.  Unlike  the 
first  volume,  which  is  more  elementary  in  character,  this  volume  contains  illustradoos 
and  descriptions  of  many  combinations  of  motions  and  of  mechanical  devices  and 
appliances  found  in  different  lines  of  machinery,  each  device  being  shown  by  a  Has 
drawing  with  a  description  showing  its  working  parts  and  the  method  of  operation. 
From  the  multitude  of  devices  described  and  illustrated  might  be  mentumed.  in 
passing,  such  items  as  conveyors  and  elevators,  Prony  brakes,  thermometers,  various 
types  of  boilers,  solar  engines,  oil-fuel  burners,  condensers,  evaporators.  Corliss  and 
other  valve  gears,  governors,  gas  engines,  water  motors  of  various  descriptions,  air 
ships,  motors  and  dynamos,  automobile  and  motor  bicvdes,  railway  lock  stgnah. 
car  couplers,  link  and  gear  motions,  ball  bearings,  breech  block  mechanism  for  heavy 
guns,  and  a  large  accumulation  of  others  of  equal  Importance.  1,000  qpedally  mads 
engravings.   896  octavo  pages.   8rd  revised  edition.   Price $S.50 

MACHINE-SHOP  ARITHMETIC.    By  Colvin-Chenet. 

This  Is  an  arithmetic  of  the  things  you  have  to  do  with  daOy.  It  tells  you  plainly 
about:  how  to  find  areas  in  figures;  now  to  find  surface  or  volume  of  balls  or  gpherea; 
handy  ways  for  calculating;  about  compound  gearing;  cutting  screw  threads  on  any 
lathe;  drilling  for  taps;  speeds  of  drius;  taps,  emery  wheels,  grindstones,  mlljiiig 
cutters,  etc. ;  all  about  the  M etric  system  with  conversion  tables ;  properties  of  metalt; 
strength  of  bolts  and  nuts;  decimal  equivalent  of  an  Inch.  All  sorts  of  machine-shop 
figuring  and  1.001  other  things,  any  one  of  which  ousht  to  be  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  this  book  to  you,  and  it  saves  you  the  trouble  of  bothering  the  boss.  6th 
edition.    131  pages.    Price        60  ccnti 

MODERN  MACHINE-SHOP  CONSTRUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT,   By  Oscar  £.  Perrigo. 

The  only  work  published  that  describes  the  Modem  Shop  or  MaaufAccuring  Plant 
from  the  time  the  grass  Is  growins  on  the  site  intended  for  it  untU  the  finished  product 
is  shipped.  Just  the  book  needed  by  those  contemplating  the  erection  of  modem  shop 
buildmKs,  the  rebuilding  and  reorganization  of  old  ones,  or  the  introduction  of  Modem 
Shop  \fethod8.  time  and  cost  systems.  It  is  a  book  written  and  illustrated  by  a  prac- 
tical shop  man  for  practical  shop  men  who  are  too  busy  to  read  theories  and  want  facts. 
It  is  the  most  complete  ail-round  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  400  large  quarto 
pages.    225  original  and  specially-made  illustrations.   Trice •S.OO 

MACHINE-SHOP  TOOLS  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE.    By  W.  H.  Vamdervoort. 

A  work  of  655  pages  and  673  illustrations,  describing  in  every  detail  the  constructloii. 
operation,  ana  manipulation  of  both  hand  and  machine  tools.  Includes  cfaapten 
on  filing,  fitting,  and  scraping  surfaces;  on  drills,  reamers',  taps,  and  dies;  the  latbe 
and  its  tools;  planers,  shapers.  and  their  tools;  milling  machines  and  cutters:  gear 
cutters  and  gear  cutting;  drilling  machines  and  drill  work;  grinding  machines  and 
their  work;  hardening  and  tempering:  gearing,  belting,  and  transmlsnon  machinery: 
useful  data  and  tables,  ethedition.  Price S8.00 

THE  MODERN  MACHINIST.    By  John  T.  Usher. 

This  is  a  book  showing,  by  plain  description  and  by  profuse  engravings  made  expreoly 
for  the  work,  all  that  is  best,  most  advanced,  and  of  the  highest  elliciency  In  modflrn 
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machJne-flhop  practice,  tools,  and  Implements,  showing  the  way  by  which  and  through 
which,  as  Mr.  &f  axlm  says,  *'  American  machinists  have  become  and  are  the  finest  me- 
chanics in  the  world.'*  Indicating  as  it  does,  in  every  line,  the  familiarity  of  the  author 
with  every  detail  of  daUy  experience  in  the  shop  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  any 
man  practically  connected  with  the  shaping  or  flniwhlng  of  metals. 

There  is  nothing  experimental  or  vlsionarv  about  the  book,  all  devices  being  In  actual 
use  and  giving  good  results.  It  might  be  called  a  compendium  of  shop  methods, 
showing  a  variety  of  special  tools  and  appliances  which  will  give  new  ideas  to  many 
mechanics,  firom  the  superintendent  down  to  the  man  at  the  bench.  It  will  be  found 
»  valuable  edition  to  any  machinist's  library,  and  should  be  consulted  whenever  a 
new  or  difficult  Job  is  to  be  done,  whether  It  is  boring,  milling,  turning,  or  planing, 
as  they  are  all  treated  in  a  practical  manner.  Fifth  edition.  320  pages.  250  Illustra- 
tions.   Price Sa«60 

MODERN  MILLmO  MACHINES:   THEIR  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND 

OPERATION.       By  Joseph  G.  Hobneb. 

This  book  describes  and  illustrates  the  Milling  Machine  audits  work  in  such  a  plain, 
dear,  and  forceful  manner,  and  illustrates  the  subject  so  clearly  and  completely  that 
the  up-to-date  machinist,  student,  or  mechanical  engineer  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
the  valuable  information  which  it  contains.  It  describes  not  only  the  eariy  machines 
of  this  class,  but  notes  their  gradual  development  into  the  splendid  machines  of  tha 
present  day,  giving  the  design  and  construction  of  the  various  types,  forms,  and 
special  features  produced  by  prominent  manufacturers,  American  and  loreiKn.  Milling 
cutters  hi  all  their  development  and  modernized  forms  are  illustrated  and  described, 
and  the  operations  they  are  capable  of  producing  upon  different  classes  of  work  are 
carefully  described  in  cfetail,  and  the  speeds  and  feeds  necessary  are  discussed,  and 
valuable  and  useful  data  given  for  determining  these  usually  perplexing  problems.  The 
book  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  published  on  the  subject.  304  pages.  300  illus- 
trations.   Price $4.00 

**  SHOP  KINKS."    By  Robert  Grimshaw. 

A  book  of  400  pages  and  222  illustrations,  being  entirely  different  ftom  any  other 
book  on  machine-shop  practice.  Departing  flrom  conventional  style,  the  author 
avoids  imiversal  or  common  shop  usage  and  limits  his  work  to  showmg  special  ways 
of  doing  things  better,  more  cheaply  and  more  rapidly  than  usual.  As  a  re^fult  the 
advanced  methods  of  representative  establishments  of  the  worid  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  reader.  This  book  shows  the  proprietor  where  large  savings  are  possible, 
and  how  products  may  be  improved.    To  the  employee  it  holds  out  suggestions  that. 

froperly  applied,  will  nasten  nls  advancement.  No  shop  can  afford  to  oe  without  it. 
t  bristles  with  valuable  wrinkles  and  helpful  suggestions.  It  will  benefit  all,  flrom 
apprentice  to  proprietor.  Every  machinist,  at  any  age,  should  study  its  pages.  Fifth 
edition.    Price t2A0 

THREADS  AND  THREAD  CUTTING.    By  Colvin  and  Btabel. 

This  clears  up  many  of  the  mysteries  of  thread-cutting,  such  as  double  and  tripto 
threads,  internal  threads,  catching  threads,  use  of  hobs,  etc.  Oontidns  a  lot  of  useful 
hints  and  several  tables.    Third  edition.    Price 86  cents 

TOOLS  FOR  MACHINISTS  AND  WOOD  WORKERS,  INCLUDING  INST!IU- 

ikENTS  OF  MEASUREMENT.      By  Joseph  G.  Hobneb. 

The  principles  upon  which  cutthK  tools  for  wood,  metal,  and  other  substances  are  mads 
are  identical,  whether  used  by  the  machinist,  the  carpenter,  or  by  any  other  skilled 
mechanic  in,  their  daily  work,  and  the  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  correct  and 
practical  description  of  these  tools  as  they  are  commonly  designed*  constructed,  and 
used.    340  pages,  fully  illustrated.   Price S8.60 

MANUAL  TRAINING 


ECONOMICS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING.    By  Louis  Rouillion. 

The  only  book  published  that  gives  Just  the  information  needed  by  all  interested  fa 
Manual  Training  regarding  Buildings,  Equipment,  and  Supplies.  Shows  exactly 
what  is  needed  lor  all  grades  of  the  work  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  High  ana 
Normal  School.  Gives  itemized  lists  of  everything  used  In  Manual  Training  Work 
and  teUs  Just  what  it  ouxht  to  cost.  Also  shows  where  to  buy  supplies,  etc.  Oontalns 
174  pages,  and  is  fully  illustrated.    2d  edition.    Price 91.50 

MARINE  ENGINEERING 

MARINE  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  THEIR  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  Db.  G.  Batteb,  Leslie  S.  Robebtson,  and  S.  Bbtan  Donkin. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Baluer,  the  present  work  owes  its  origin  to  an  oft  felt  want  of  a 
Condensed  Treatise  eimbodying  tne  Theoretical  and  Practical  Rules  used  in  Designing 
Marine  Engines  and  Boilers.  The  need  of  such  a  work  has  been  felt  by  most  engineers 
engaged  in  the  construction  and  working  of  Marine  Engines,  not  only  by  the  younger 
men.  but  also  by  those  of  greater  experience.  The  fbct  that  the  original  German 
work  was  written  bv  the  cmef  engineer  of  the  famous  Yulcan  Works,  Stettin,  is  in 
itscjlf  a  guarantee  that  this  book  is  in  all  respects  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  that 
it  embodies  all  the  information  which  is  necessary  for  the  oesign  and  construction  of 
the  highest  types  of  marine  ensines  and  boilers.  It  may  be  said  that  the  motive  power 
which  Dr.  Bauer  has  placed  In  the  fast  German  liners  that  have  been  turned  out 
of  late  years  ftom  the  dtetUn  Works  represent  the  very  best  practice  in  marine  engi- 
neering of  the  present  day. 
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The  work  Is  dearly  written,  thoroughly  gygtematlc.  theoretically  sound:  while  tba 
character  of  the  plans,  drawings,  tables,  and  statistics  is  without  reproadi.  Tba 
illustrations  are  careful  reproductions  from  actual  working  drawings,  witti  some  weiU 
executed  photographic  views  of  completed  engines  and  boilers.  744  pages.  550  iUos- 
trations  and  numerous  tables S9.00  nci 

MODERN  SUBMARINE  CHART. 

A  cross-section  view,  showing  clearly  and  distinctly  all  the  interior  of  a  Sabmarine 
of  the  latest  type.  You  get  more  information  flrom  this  chart  about  the  oonstructaon 
and  operation  of  a  submarine  than  in  anv  other  way.  No  details  omitted — every- 
thing Is  accurate  and  to  scale.  It  is  absolutely  correct  in  every  detiUl,  hAvins  beea 
approved  by  naval  engineers.  All  the  machinery  and  devices  fitted  in  a  modem 
Submarine  Boat  are  shown,  and  to  make  the  engraving  more  readily  understood 
all  the  features  are  shown  in  operative  form,  with  Officers  and  Men  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming the  duties  assigned  to  tnem  in  service  conditions.  THIS  CHABT  IS  REALLY 
ANENCYOLOPEDIA  OF  A  SUBMARINE.  It  is  educational  and  wortb  maax 
times  its  cost.    Mailed  in  a  tube  for 85  cents 

MINING 


ORE  DEPOSITS,  WITH  A  CHAPTER  ON  HINTS  TO  PROSPECTORS.     By 

J.  P.  Johnson. 

This  book  gives  a  condensed  account  of  the  ore  deposits  at  present  known  In  Soath 
Africa.  It  is  also  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  prospector.  Only  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  geology  and  some  mining  experience  are  necessary  in  order  to  understand  this 
work,  with  these  qualifications,  it  will  materially  assist  one  in  his  search  for  metallif- 
erous mineral  occurrences  and.  so  far  as  simple  ores  are  concerned,  should  ^"w^'ft  ono 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  any  he  may  find. 

Among  the  chapters  given  are:  Titaniferous  and  Chromiferous  Iron  Oxides — ^Nlckel — 
Coppor—- Cobalt — Tin — ^Molybdenum — ^Timgsten— Lead — ^Mercury-— Antimony — Ircm 
— fiints  to  Prospectors • SS.00 

PRACTICAL  COAL  MINING.    By  T.  H.  Cockin. 

An  important  work,  containing  428  pages  and  213  illustrations,  complete  with  prac- 
tical details,  which  will  intuitively  impart  to  the  reader  not  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  prindples  of  coal  mining,  but  also  considerable  insisht  into  allied  subjects. 
The  treatise  is  positively  up  to  date  in  every  instance,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  colliery  engineer,  geologist,  mine  operator,  superintendent,  foreman,  and  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  or  connected  with  the  Industry.    2nd  Edition.     Sd«50 

PATTERN  MAKING 

PRACTICAL  PATTERN  MAEING.    By  F.  W.  Bakrows. 

This  book,  now  in  its  second  edition,  is  a  comprehensive  and  entirely  practical  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  pattern  making,  ihustrating  pattern  work  in  both  wood  add  nietal« 
and  with  definite  instructions  on  the  use  of  plaster  of  paris  in  the  trade.  It  sives 
specific  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  materials  used  by  pattern  makers  ana  de- 
scribes the  tools;  both  those  for  the  bench  and  the  more  interesting  marfiina  tools; 
having  complete  chapters  on  the  Lathe,  the  Circular  Saw  and  the  Band  Saw.  It  gives 
many  examples  of  pattern  work,  each  one  fully  illustrated  and  explained  with  much 
detafi.  These  examples,  in  their  great  variety,  offer  much  that  will  be  found  of 
interest  to  all  pattern  makers,  and  especially  to  the  younger  ones,  who  are  seeking 
information  on  the  more  advanced  branches  of  their  trade. 

In  this  second  edition  of  the  work  will  be  found  much  that  is  new,  even  to  those  who 
have  long  practised  this  exacting  trade.  In  the  description  of  patterns  as  adapted 
to  the  Moulding  Machine  many  difficulties  which  have  long  prevented  the  rapid  ajid 
economical  production  of  castings  are  overcome:  and  this  great,  new  branch  of  the 
trade  is  given  much  space.  Stripping  plate  and  stool  plate  work  and  the  less  expen- 
sive vibrator,  or  rapping  plate  work,  are  all  explained  in  detail. 

Plain,  everyday  rules  for  lessening  the  cost  of  i>attems,  with  a  oranplete  system  of 
cost  keeping,  a  detailed  method  of  marking,  applicable  to  all  branches  of  we  trade. 
with  complete  information  showing  what  the  i>attem  is.  its  spedflc  title,  its  cost, 
date  of  production,  material  of  which  it  is  made,  the  number  of  pieces  and  core- 
boxes,  and  its  location  in  the  pattern  safe,  all  condensed  into  a  most  complete  card 
record,  with  cross  Index. 

The  book  closes  with  an  original  and  practical  method  for  the  inventory  and  valuA- 
tlon  of  patterns.    Containing  nearly  350  pages  and  170  illustratiooB,    Price  .    SS-OO 

PERFUMERY 

PERFUMES  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION.    By  G.  W.  Askinson,  Perfumer. 

A  comprehensive  treatise,  in  which  there  has  been  nothing  omitted  that  could  be  of 
value  to  the  Perfumer.  Complete  directions  for  making  handkerchief  perfumes, 
smelling-salts,  sachets,  fumigating  pastilles;  preparations  for  the  care  of  the  sldn,  the 
mouth,  the  hair,  cosmetics,  hair  dyes  and  other  toilet  articles  are  given,  also  a  detaUed 
description  of  aromatic  substances;  their  nature,  tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manu- 
facture.  A  book  of  general,  as  well  as  professional  interest,  meeting  the  wants  not 
only  of  the  druggist  and  perfume  manufacturer,  but  also  of  the  general  public  Third 
Edition.    312  pages.    Illustrated S8.0a 
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UECHANICAL  DRAWING  FOR  PLUHBEKS.    By  R.  M.  Starbdck. 


MODESS  PLUUBING  ILLTTSTRArED.    By  R.  M.  Starbttcx. 

This  book  represenu  the  hlgbest  ■cand&rd  of  plumbing  work.  It  bms  been  adopted 
(uidtMed  u  ■  reference  book  by  the  United  SUtei  GovernmenC.  tn  Its  ■anllary  work  la 
Cubk.  Porto  Btco,  and  Ibe  FUUpplnea,  and  by  tbe  principal  Boards  of  Health  of  tha 
United  States  uid  Canada. 

It  Blvsi  connecMona,  dee*  and  worklnitdata  for  all  flitureaand  groups  of  flxturea.  It 
li  Eelpful  to  tba  master  plumber  in  demonitntlag  to  hla  ciutomen  and  in  Oiturlng 
work.  Itglvea  tliemactaanlcandBtudeDt  quick  and  easy  accen  to  tbs  best  modem 
plumbing  practice.  Suggestions  for  estimating  plumbing  oonscructlon  an  contained 
m  Its  pages.  This  bo(A  repreaeots.  in  ■  word,  tbe  latest  and  best  up-to-date  practice^ 
and  should  be  Id  the  hands  of  every  architect,  sanitary  engineer  and  plumiber  who 
wishes  to  keep  himself  up  to  the  minute  on  this  important  feature  of  construction. 
Contains  roUowing  chapters,  each  Illustrated  with  a  full-page  plate:  Kitchen  alnk, 
laundry  tubs,  vegetable  wuh  sink  i  lavatories,  pantry  sinks,  contents  of  maible  slabs; 
bathtub,  foot  and  sltE  bath,  shower  bath;  water  donis,  venttngofwatcrckMeti:  low- 
down  water  doaets,  water  closets opcrat«d  by  flush  valves,  water  doset  range;  slop  sink, 
uiinals.  tbe  bidet :  hotel  and  restaurant  sink,  grease  trap:  rerrlgCTators.  aafle  wastes,  laun- 
dry waste,lineeotrefii8eraton.baralnka.sodatountaln  rinks;  horse  stall,  froat-pniof 
water  closets;  connections  for  9  traps,  vmttng;  connections  for  drum  traps:  aollplpa 
connectloiia:  supporting  of  soil  pipe;  main  trap  and  fresh  air  Inlet :  floor  drains  and 
cellar  drains,  subsoil  drainage;  water  closets  and  floor  connections;  local  venting: 
connections  fbr  bath  rooms:  connections  for  bath  rooms,  continued:  connections  for 
bath  rooms,  continued:  connections  for  bath  rooms,  continued:  examples  erf  poor 
practice:  roughing  work  ready  for  t«st;  teetlna  of  plumbing  system:  method  of  con- 
tinuous venting:  continuous  venting  for  two-floor  work:  oonUnuous  venting  for  two 
., .. n  three  or  more  floon;  continuous  venting  of  water  ckisela :     phimb- 


Ing  for  cotuse  house;  construction  for  cellar  piping:  plmnblng  for  residence,  use  of 

„.  „  .__  omcebul _.  , _  ___  ,. 

, bingfor  public  toilet  rooms,  continued:  plumbhig  for  bath  es 

llshmenc;    plumbing  for  engine  house,  fkctory  plumbing:    automatic  flushing  for 
schools,  hictoriee.  etc.:  use  of  flushing  valves:  urinals  for  public  toilet  rooms:  tbs 


special BttlnKs:  pluinblDgfortwo-flatbauae;plumblngtorsp>rtmeotbulIdiiiK:  ptumb- 

1 — > '-ubleap&rtmmtbulldinB:  plumbing  for  odlce  building:  plumbing  for  public 

--■  plumbing  for  public  tr"- ■— --'■  -' — c._- ..::re....  „..,. 


supply  for  countiy  house;  th&wlnitof  water  mains  and  service  by  dectrldty:  double 
bolfers:  hot  water  aupplyof  large  buildings:  automatic  control  of  hot  wat«r  tank:  sug- 
geetlon  for  estimating  plumbing  construction.  400  octavo  pages,  fully  Illustrated  by 
Sfi  full-page  engravldgs.    Price  ................    $4.00 

STANDARD  PRACTICAL  PLUMBIHC.    By  R.  M.  Starbvcx. 

A  complete  practical  treatise  of  4.'>0  paces  covering  tlie  subject  of  Modem  Plumbing 
In  all  Its  brancbes.  a  large  amount  of  space  tjelag  devoted  to  a  very  complete  and 

g-acticttl  trestmont  of  the  Hub|ect  of  Hot  Water  Supply  and  Circulation  and  Range 
oiler  Work.  Its  tliirty  chapters  Include  alwut  evory  phase  of  the  subject  one  can 
think  of.  making  It  an  Indlsponsabla  work  to  the  mas^r  plumber,  the  Journeyman 
plumber,  and  the  apprrnilce  plumber.  contalalnB  chapters  on:  the  plumber's  tools: 
wiping  solder,  composition  and  use;  Joint  wiping;  lead  work;  traps:  riphonase  of 
traps:  Tenting:  continuous  venting;  houseseworandHenerconnectlons:  bouaedrain: 
soir  piping,  roughing;  msin  trap  and  fresh  air  Inlet;  floor,  yard,  cellar  drains,  rain 
leaders,  etc, :  flxture  waiitps;  water  closets :  ventilation;  Improved  plumblnE  connec- 
tions: residence  plumbhig;  plumbing  (or  hotels,  schools,  factories,  stables,  eto  ■ 
modem  coimtry  plumbtnc:  nitration  of  sewage  and  water  supply;  hot  ajid  cold 
supply:    range  boilers;    clrculBtlon:    circulating  pipes:    range  boiler  problems:    hot 


water  for  laroe  buildings:  water  lift  and  Its  use:  multiple 

boilers;   heating  of  radiation  by  supply  system :  thcorv  for  tbe  plumber:  drBwing 

theplimiber.    Fully  illustrated  by  347  engravings.    Price   .......    (a. 
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RECIPE  BOOK 

HENLEY'S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECIPES,  FORMULAS  AKD 
PROCESSES.       Edited  by  Gardner  D.  Hiscox. 

The  most  yaluable  Techno-chemlcal  Formuln  Book  published,  faidudixig  OT«r  10.0QO 
selected  sdentlflc.  chemical,  technological,  and  iiracucal  recipes  and  prooesBes. 

This  is  the  most  complete  Book  of  Formulas  ever  published,  giving  tlxnwands  of 
recipes  for  the  manufacture  of  valuable  articles  for  everyday  use.  Hints,  Hdps. 
Practical  Ideas,  and  Secret  Processes  are  revealed  within  its  pages.  It  coven  every 
branch  of  the  useful  arts  and  tells  thousands  of  ways  of  making  money,  and  Is  just  the 
book  everyone  should  have  at  his  command. 

Modem  in  Its  treatment  of  every  subject  that  properly  falls  within  its  scope,  tiwbook 
may  truthfully  be  said  to  present  the  very  latest  formulas  to  be  found  in  the  arts  aod 
industries,  and  to  retain  those  processes  wlilch  long  experience  has  proven  worthv  of  a 
permanent  record.  To  present  here  even  a  limited  number  of  the  subjects  wUoi  find 
a  place  in  this  valuable  work  would  be  difficult.  Suffice  to  sav  that  m  its  pages  wiQ 
be  found  matter  of  intense  interest  and  immeasurably  practical  value  to  the  adentiflc 
amateur  and  to  him  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  many  processes  used  in 
the  arts,  trades  and  manufactures,  a  knowledge  which  will  render  his  pmrsuits  mote 
Instructive  and  remunerative.  Serving  as  a  reference  book  to  the  smaU  and  large 
manufacturer  and  supplying  intelligent  seekers  with  the  information  necessary  to 
conduct  a  process,  the  work  will  be  found  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  Metallurgist,  tht 
Photographer,  the  Perfumer,  the  Painter,  the  Manufacturer  of  Glues,  Pastes.  Oemcntd. 
and  Mucuages.  the  Compounder  of  Alloys,  the  Cook,  the  Physician,  the  Druggist,  the 
Electrician,  the  Brewer,  the  Ensdneer,  the  Foundryman.  the  Machinist,  the  Potter,  the 
Tanner,  the  Confectioner,  the  Chiropodist,  the  Manicure,  the  Manufacturer  of  Cbesn- 
Ical  Novelties  and  Toilet  Preparations,  the  Dyer,  the  Electroplater,  the  Enameler.  the 
Engraver,  the  Provisioner,  the  Glass  Worker,  the  Goldbeater,  the  Watchmaker,  tlw 
Jeweler,  the  Hat  Maker,  the  Ink  Manufacturer,  the  Optician,  the  Farmer,  the  Dairy- 
man, the  Paper  Maker,  the  Wood  and  Metal  Worker,  the  Chandler  and  Soap  Maker, 
the  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  the  Technologist  in  generaL 

A  mine  of  information,  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  A  book  which  wm  prove  of 
value  to  EVERYONE,  as  it  covers  every  branch  of  the  Useftd  Arts.  Every  home 
needs  this  book:  every  office,  every  factory,  every  store,  every  public  and  private  en- 
terprise—EVERYWHERE — should  have  a  copy.  SOO  pages.  Rice  .  .  .  S8.00 
(•See  page  Zt  for  full  description  of  book.) 

WHAT  IS   SAID  OF  THIS  BOOK: 

"Tour  Twentieth  Century  Book  of  Recipes.  Formulas  and  Processes  duly  received. 
I  am  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  it.  and  if  I  could  not  replace  it.  money  couldn'tbuy  it.  It 
is  the  oest  thing  of  the  sort  I  ever  saw.'*     (Signed)  M.  E.  Tbux. 

Sparta.  Wis. 
*'  There  are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  able  to  find  in  the  book  some  single  formula 
that  would  ropay  several  times  the  cost  of  the  book.'!— Mercftonls'  Beocnuand  Sftov 
Window. 

RUBBER 

RUBBER  HAITI)  STAMPS  AND  THE  MANIPULATION  OF  INDU  RUBBER. 

By  T.  0'C:k)NOR  Sloanb. 

This  book  gives  full  details  on  all  points,  treating  in  a  concise  and  simple  maimer  the 
elements  of  nearly  everything  it  is  necessary  to  understand  for  a  commencanoent  in 
any  branch  of  the  India  Rubber  Manufacture.  The  making  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber 
Hand  Stamps,  Small  Articles  of  India  Rubber.  U.  S.  Government  Composition.  Dating 
Hand  Stamps,  the  Manipulation  of  Sheet  Rubber,  Toy  BaUoons,  India  Rubber  Solu- 
tions, Cements,  Blackings.  Renovating  Varnish,  and  Treatment  for  India  Rubber 
Shoes,  etc.;  the  Hektograph  Stamp  Inks,  and  Miscellaneous  Notes,  with  a  Short 
Account  of  the  Discovery,  collection  and  Manufacture  of  India  Rubber  are  set  forth 
in  a  manner  designed  to  be  readily  understood,  the  explanations  being  plain  and  simple. 
Including  a  chapter  on  Rubber  Tire  Making  and  Vulcanizing;  also  a  chapter  on  the 
uses  of  rubber  in  Surgery  and  Dentistry.  Third  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  175 
pages.    Illustrated ^    .    $1.00 


SAWS 


SAW  FILINGS  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  SAWS.    By  Robert  Griusbaw. 

A  practical  hand-book  on  filing,  gumming,  swaslng.  hammering,  and  the  brazing  of 
band  saws,  the  speed,  work,  and  power  to  run  circular  saws.  etc.  A  handy  book  for 
those  who  have  charge  of  saws,  or  for  those  mechanics  who  do  their  own  filing,  as  ft  deals 
with  the  proper  shape  and  pitches  of  saw  teeth  of  all  kinds  and  gives  many  useful  bints 
and  rules  for  gumming,  setting,  and  filing,  and  is  a  practical  aid  to  those  who  use  bsws 
for  any  purpose.  Complete  tables  of  proper  shape,  pitch  and  saw  teeth  as  well  as 
sizes  and  number  of  teeth  of  various  saws  are  included.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Illustrated.    Price 91.00 
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STEAM  ENGINEERING 

AMERICAN  STATIONARY  ENGINEERING.    By  W.  E.  Crane. 

This  book  besixiB  at  the  boiler  room  and  takes  In  the  whole  power  plant.  A  plain 
talk  on  every-aay  work  about  engines,  boilers,  and  their  accessones.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  scientific  or  mathematical.  All  formulas  are  in  simple  form  so  that  any  one 
understanding  plain  arithmetic  can  readily  imderstand  any  of  them.  The  author 
has  made  this  the  most  practical  book  in  print;  has  given  tne  results  of  his  years  of 
experience,  and  has  included  about  aU  that  has  to  do  with  an  exiglne  room  or  a  power 
plant.  You  are  not  left  to  guess  at  a  single  point.  You  are  shown  clearly  wnat  to 
expect  under  the  various  conditions:  how  to  secure  the  best  results;  ways  of  prevent- 
ing "shut  downs"  and  repairs:  in  diort.  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  requirements 
of  a  good  engineer,  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a  plant.  It's  plain  enough  for  practical 
men  and  yet  of  value  to  those  high  In  the  profession. 

A  partial  Ust  of  contents  is:  The  boiler  room,  cleaning  boilers,  firing,  feeding:  pumps. 
Inspection  and  repair:  chimneys,  sizes  and  cost:  piping:  maaon  work;  foimdations: 
testing  cement:  pile  driving:  engines,  slow  and  high  speed;  valves;  valve  setting; 
Corliss  engines,  setting  valves,  single  and  double  eccentric:  air  piunps  and  condensers: 
different  types  of  condensers;  water  needed:  lining  up;  pounds;  pins  not  square  in 
crosshead  or  crank;  engineers'  tools;  pistons  and  piston  rings;  bearing  metal:  hard- 
ened copper:  drip  pipes  fh>m  cylinder  Jackets;  belts,  how  made,  care  of:  oils;  greases; 
testing  lubricants:  rules  and  tables,  including  steam  tables;  areas  of  segments: 
squares  and  square  root;  cubes  and  cube  root;  areas  and  circumferences  of  circles. 
Notes  on:  Bnck  work;  explosions;  pumps;  pump  valves;  heaters,  economizers; 
safety  valves:  lap,  lead,  and  clearance.  Has  a  compete  examination  for  a  license, 
etc.,  etc.    Second  edition.    285  pages.    Illustrated.    Frice 98.00 

EMINENT  ENGINEERS.    By  Dwiqht  Goddard. 

Everyone  who  appreciates  the  effect  of  such  great  inventions  as  the  Steam  Engine, 
Steamboat.  Locomotive,  Sewing  Machine,  Steel  Working,  and  other  fundamental 
discoveries,  is  interested  in  knowing  a  little  about  the  men  who  made  them  and  their 
acldevements. 

Mr.  Goddard  has  selected  thirty-two  of  the  world's  engineers  who  have  contributed 
most  largely  to  the  advancement  of  our  civilization  by  mechanical  means,  giving  only 
such  facts  as  are  of  general  interest  and  in  a  way  which  appeals  to  aU,  whether 
mechanics  or  not.    280  pages.    36  illustrations.    Price 91.60 

ENGINE  RUNNER'S  CATECHISM.    By  Robert  Grimshaw. 

A  practical  treatise  for  the  stationary  engineer,  telling  how  to  erect,  adjust  and  run 
the  principal  steam  engines  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Describing  the  principal 
features  of  various  special  and  well-known  makes  of  engines:  Temper  Cut-off.  Shipping 
and  Receiving  Foimdations.  Erecting  and  Starting.  Valve  Setting,  Care  and  Use. 
Emergencies.  Erecting  and  Adjusting  Special  Engines. 

The  questions  asked  throughout  the  catechism  are  plain  and  to  the  point,  and  the 
answers  are  given  in  such  simple  language  as  to  be  reaidily  imderstood  by  anyone.  All 
the  instructions  given  are  complete  and  up-to-date;  and  they  are  written  in  a  popular 
style,  without  any  technicalities  or  mathematical  formulae.  The  work  is  of  a  handy 
size  for  the  pocket,  clearly  and  well  printed,  nicely  bound,  and  profusely  illustrated. 
To  young  engineers  this  catechism  will  be  of  great  value,  especially  to  those  who  may 
be  preparing  to  go  forward  to  be  examined  for  certificates  of  competency;  and  to 
engineers  generally  it  will  be  of  no  little  service,  as  they  will  find  in  this  volume  more 
really  practical  and  useful  information  than  Is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  within  a  like 
compass.    387  pages.    Seventh  edition.    Price 98.00 

ENGINE  TESTS  AND  BOILER  EFFICIENCIES.    By  J.  BucHErn. 

This  work  fully  describes  and  Illustrates  the  method  of  testing  the  power  of  steam 
engines,  turbines  and  explosive  motors.  The  properties  of  steam  and  the  evaporative 
power  of  fuels.  Combustion  of  fuel  and  chimney  draft;  with  formulas  explained  or 
practically  computed.    255  pages.  179  illustrations 98.00 

HORSEPOWER  CHART. 

Shows  the  horsepower  of  any  stationary  engine  without  calculation.  No  matter  what 
the  cylinder  diameter  of  stroke,  the  steam  pressure  or  cut  off.  the  revolutions,  or 
whether  condensing  or  non-condensing,  it's  all  there.  Easy  to  use,  accurate,  and 
saves  time  and  calculations.    Especially  useful  to  engineers  and  designers.    60  eents 

MODERN  STEAM  ENGINEERING  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.   By  Garoneb 

D.  HiBCOX. 

This  is  a  complete  and  practical  work  Issued  for  Stationary  Engineers  and  Firemen, 
dealing  with  tne  care  and  management  of  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  superheated  steam, 
refrigerating  machinery,  dynamos,  motors,  elevators,  air  compressors,  and  all  otner 
branches  wUh  which  the  modem  engineer  must  be  familiar.  Nearly  200  questions  with 
their  answers  on  steam  and  electrical  engineering,  likely  to  be  asked  by  the  Examin- 
ing Board,  are  included. 

Among  the  chapters  are:    Historical:  steam  and  its  properties:   appliances  for  the 

? generation  of  steam:  types  of  boilers:  chimney  and  its  work;  heat  economy  of  the 
eed  water:  steam  pumps  and  their  work;  incrustation  and  its  work:  steam  above 
atmospheric  pressure:  flow  of  steam  ftom  nozzles:  superheated  steam  and  its  work; 
adiabatic  expansion  of  steam:  indicatorandits  work;  steam  engine  proportions:  slide 
valve  engines  and  valve  motion;  CorUss  engine  and  its  valve  gear;  compound  engine 
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and  Its  theory;  triple  and  multiple  expansion  engine;  steam  turbine;  refHger&tkc 
elevators  and  their  management;  cost  of  power;  steam  engine  troubles;  etomv 
power  and  electric  plants.    487  pages.    405  engravings.  3d  Edition.   Price     •    9^JXt 

STEAM  ENGINE  CATECHISM.    By  Robert  Grimshaw. 

This  unique  volume  of  413  pages  is  not  only  a  catechism  on  the  qnestkni  and  aasvr 
principle,  but  it  contains  formulas  and  worked-out  answers  for  all  the  Steam  profatKi 
that  appertain  to  the  operation  and  management  of  the  Steam  Engine.  lUoflCratk  z. 
of  various  valves  and  valve  gear  with  their  principles  of  operation  are  givesi.  Thir? 
four  Tables  that  are  indispensable  to  every  engineer  and  fireman  that  wiabes  to  t-> 
progressive  and  is  ambitious  to  become  master  of  his  calling  are  within  its  pa^es.  It  > 
a  most  valuable  instructor  in  the  service  of  Steam  Engineering.  Leadins  oiginee^ 
have  recommended  it  as  a  valuable  educator  for  the  beginner  as  weH  as  a  referentse  bn  k 
for  the  engineer.  It  is  thoroughly  indexed  for  every  detail.  Every  rnnrinfial  qiiesbac 
on  the  Steam  Engine  with  its  answer  is  contained  in  this  valuable  work.  Soteesi: 
edition.    Price S2X0 

STEAM  ENGINEER'S  ARITHMETIC.    By  Colvin-Chenst. 

A  practical  pocket-book  for  the  steam  engineer.  Shows  how  to  work  the  problaas  y. 
the  engine  room  and  shows  "why."  Tells  how  to  figure  horsepower  of  ^■g^piiMg  u»: 
boilers;  area  of  boilers;  has  tables  of  areas  and  drcumferences:  steam  tabfes:  haea 
dictionary  of  enjrineerlng  terms.  Puts  vou  on  to  all  of  the  little  Idnks  in  figuring  wia> 
ever  there  is  to  figure  around  a  power  plant.  Tells  you  about  the  heat  iinit;^aisoli3f 
zero;  adiabatic  expansion;  duty  of  engines;  factor  of  safety;  and  1,001  otlierthn^. 
and  everything  is  plain  and  simple — not  the  hardest  way  to  figure,  but  tlie  easiss. 
Second  Edition. 50  ecau 

STEAM  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION 

PRACTICAL   STEAM,  HOT-WATER  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION.     Bj 

A.  G.  King. 

This  book  is  the  standard  and  latest  work  published  on  the  subject  and  has  been  ih«- 
pared  for  the  use  of  all  engaged  in  the  business  of  steam,  hot  water  heating,  and  ventOa- 
Uon.    It  is  an  original  and  exhaustive  work.    Tells  how  to  get  heating  contracts,  boir 
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to  Install  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  the  best  buauiess  methods  to  be  used. 
with  "Tricks  of  the  Trade"  for  shop  use.  Rules  and  data  for  estimating  radlatka 
and  cost  and  such  tables  and  Information  as  make  it  an  indispensable  work  for  exwrs- 
tme  interested  in  steam,  hot  water  heating,  and  ventilation.  It  describes  all  the  prinripfti 
systems  of  steam,  hot  water,  vacuum,  vapor,  and  vacuum-vapor  heattng.  toget^ 
with  the  new  accelerated  systems  of  hot  water  circulation,  mcluding  dbapten  (sl 
iip-to-date  methods  of  ventilation  and  the  fan  or  blower  system  of  heating  anoVeotib- 
non.  Containing  chapters  on:  I.  Introduction.  II.  Heat.  III.ttvoliitSGo  of 
artificial  heating  apparatus.  IV.  Boiler  surface  and  settings.  V.  The  chimney  floe. 
VI.  Pipe  and  flttlnss.  VII.  Valves,  various  kinds.  vIII.  Forms  of  radlatiBS 
aurfttces.  IX.  Locating  of  radiating  surfaces.  X.  Estimating  radiation.  XI.  St««s 
heating  apparatus.  XII.  Exhaust-steam  heating.  XIII.  Hot-water  heating.  XIT. 
Pressure  systems  of  hot-water  work.  XV.  Hot-water  appliances.  XVI.  Greenhoose 
heating.  XVII.  Vacuum  vapor  and  vacuum  exhaust  nesting.  XVIII.  MlsceiU- 
neous  heating.  XIX.  Radiator  and  pipe  connections.  XX.  VentUation.  XXI. 
Mechanical  ventilation  and  hot-blast  neating.  XXII.  Steam  appliancea.  XXI II 
District  heating.  XXIV.  Pipe  and  boiler  covering.  XXV.  Temperature  regulstioQ 
and  heat  control.  XXVI.  Business  methods.  XXVII.  Miscellaneous.  XXVIII 
Rules,  tables  and  useful  information.  367  pages.  300  detailed  engravings.  Secood 
Edition — Revised.    Price S8.00 

STEAM  PIPES 


STEAM  PIPES:  THEIR  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION.    By  Wm.  H.  Booth. 

The  work  is  well  Illustrated  in  regard  to  pipe  Joints,  expansion  offsets,  flexible  joints, 
and  self-contained  sliding  Joints  for  taking  up  the  expansion  of  long  pipes.  In  tut, 
the  chapters  on  the  flow  of  steam  and  expansion  of  pipes  are  most  valuable  to  sH 
steam  fitters  and  users.  The  pressure  strength  of  pipes  and  method  of  hiM^ging  them 
are  well  treated  and  illustrated.  Valves  and  by-passes  are  fully  illustrated  and 
described,  as  are  also  flange  Joints  and  their  proper  proportions,  exhaust  beads  and 
separators.  One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  is  that  on  superheated  steam  and 
the  saving  of  steam  by  insulation  with  the  various  kinds  of  felting  and  other  mate- 
rials with  comparison  tables  of  the  loss  of  beat  In  thermal  units  from  naked  and  felt^^ 
steam  pipes.    Contains  187  pages.    Price $8.00 

STEEL 


STEEL:    ITS  SELECTION,  ANNEALING,  HARDENING  AND  TEMPERING. 

By  E.  R.  Markham. 

This  work  was  formerly  known  as  '*The  American  Steel  Worker.**  but  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  new,  revised  edition,  the  publishers  deemed  it  advisable  to  change  iu 
title  to  a  more  suitable  one.  It  is  the  standard  work  on  Hardening.  Temperins. 
and  Annealing  Steel  of  all  kinds. 

This  book  tells  how  to  select,  and  how  to  work,  temper,  harden,  and  anneal  steel  for 
ererything  on  earth.    It  doesn't  tell  how  to  temper  one  class  of  tools  and  then  leave 
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STEEL 

ITS  SELECTION,  ANNEALING,  HARDENING 

AND  TEMPERING 

By    E.    R.    MARKHAM 

168  Specially  Prepared  ^fy^  P««»« 

Illustrations  ^^^  r«gc» 

PRICE  92,BO 

THIS  work  was  fonnally  known  u  "TRB  AMERICAN  STEBI«  WORKER**  bnt  on  the  pubticfttloa 
of    the    present    edition,    the    publishers    deemed    it  advisable  to   change   the  title   to  a  mof« 
comprehensive  one,  viz :    "Steel,  Its  Selection,  Annealing^,  Hardening  and  Tempering". 

This  book  tells  how  to  select  and  to  know  the  steel  best  suited  to  various 
purposes;  gives  reasons  for  the  different  steels;  how  to  heat  In  the  nuiklng  of 
everything  In  the  way  of  tools  made  from  steel;  how  to  proceed  In  the  making  off 
taps,  reamers,  drilU  and  milling  cutters;  how  to  harden  dies  and  punches  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest;  about  the  tempering  of  spring*,  from  watch  springs 
up;  about  saws,  chisels,  and  other  wood-working  tools;  about  pack  and  case 
hardening;  how  to  anneal;  about  heating  apparatus,  the  kinds  to  use  for  the  best 
results,  and  how  to  make  such  heating  apparatus  rieht  at  home  If  It  becomes 
necessarv ;  gives  formulas  for  mixtures  for  baths  for  different  purfioses,  and  gives 
good  reasons  why  each  Is  best  adapted  to  Its  special  work.  In  fact,  there  Isn't  a 
thing  that  a  steel  worker  would  want  to  know  that  Isn't  Included  within  Its  pages. 

Mr.  Markham  has  been  selecting,  annealing,  hardening,  tempering  and  studying  steel  for  nearly 
thirty  years  and  is  still  at  it.  There's  a  reason  for  every  failure  you  have^and  a  remedy.  You'll  find 
them  both  in  this  book ;  and  it  will  be  mighty  handy  to  have  a  copy  to  look  over  when  something  goes 
wrong  and  you  want  to  get  it  going  right  without  any  delay. 

There  are  new  Sections  on  High  Speed  Steels,  High  Carbon  Steel,  Electric  and  Salt  Bath  P^macca 
and  Ovens.  This  makes  the  book  more  valuable  than  ever.  A  copy  ouffht  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
wide  awake  mechanic  and  in  every  shop  libranr  in  the  country— and  it  will  be  when  its  value  is  fuUy 
realised.    Its  pages  are  full  of  practical  information  that  you  cannot  find  elsewhere. 

AMONO    SOHE    OP   THE    SUBJECTS  TREATED   ARE 

The  Workman — Steel— Methods  of  Heating— Heatlnf^  Tool  Steel— Forging— Annealing— Hardening  Batha  ■ 
Baths  for  Hardening — Hardening  Steel — ^Drawing[  the  Temper  after  Hardening — ^Examples  of 
Hardening^Pack  Hardening— Case  Hardening— Spring  Tempering— Making  Tools 
of  Machine  Steel  ^Special  Steels^  Steel  for  Various  Tools  —  Cases  of 
Trouble— Welding— High  Speed  Steels— High  Carbon  Steel- 
Electric  and  Salt  Bath  Furnaces  and  Ovens. 

WHAT    IS    SAID    OP   THIS   BOOK 


"  We  are  glad  to  note  the  appearance  of  this  excellent  book.    No  tool  maker  or  steel  worker  can 
a  mistake  in  buying  a  copy  of  this  publication."— iim«ricon  MaehinUt. 

"Contains  400  pages  of  solid  information."— ilm«rican  BlackamiOu 

"Every  Machine  Shop  Supterintendent  and  Tool-Room  Foreman  ouRht  to  possess  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  book,  and  engineers  in  charge  can  save  their  firms  money  by  circulating  it  in  their  workshops 
where  fine  steel  tools  are  made.**— 27^  Canadian  Engineer, 
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the  treatment  of  another  kind  of  tool  to  your  imagination  and  judgment,  but  it  g!tm 
careful  instructions  for  every  detail  of  every  tool,  whether  it  be  a  tap.  a  rc*mfT  or  jns: 
a  screw-driver.  It  tells  about  the  teinpering  of  small  watch  springai  the  biutlaucx  c( 
cutlery,  and  the  annealing  of  dies.  In  fact  there  Isn't  a  thing  that  a  ste<el  vorkfr 
would  want  to  know  that  isn't  included.  It  is  the  standard  book  on  selecting.  har6:c- 
ing.  and  tempering  all  grades  of  steel.  Among  the  chapter  headings  might  be  mentk^-l 
the  following  subjects:  Introduction:  the  workman;  steel;  mothcKis  of  heaticf. 
heating  tool  steel;  forging:  annealiuK;  hardening  baths;  baths  for  hardenins:  hard£2>- 
izig  steel;  drawing  the  temper  after  hardening;  examples  of  hardening;  pack  hank 2- 
ing;  case  hardening;  ^ring  tempering;  making  tools  of  machine  steel;  special  st«el< 
Bteel  for  various  tools;  causes  of  trouble;  high  speed  steels,  etc.  400  paces.  Ver? 
fUUy  illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.    Price S2.C0 

HARDENING,  TEMPERING,  ANNEALING,  AND  FORGING  OF  STEEL.    Bj 

J.  V.  WOODWORTH. 

A  new  work  treating  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  all  modem  prooeaacs  for  the  beadse. 
annealing,  forging,  welding,  hardening,  and  tempering  of  steel,  making  it  a  book  of  great 
practtcafvalue  to  the  metal-working  mechanic  in  general,  with  special  directions  for  the 
suooessf  ul  hardening  and  tempering  of  all  steel  tools  used  in  the  arts,  including  mSIhac 
cutters,  taps,  thread  dies,  reamers,  both  solid  and  shell,  hollow  mills,  punches  and  dks' 
'  and  all  kinds  of  sheet  metal  working  tools,  shear  blades,  saws,  fine  cutlery,  and  m^ai 
cutting  tools  of  all  description,  as  well  as  for  all  Implements  of  steel  both  large  and 
■maU.  In  this  work  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  hardenizig  and  tempering 
processes  are  given. 

The  uses  to  which  the  leading  brands  of  steel  may  be  adapted  are  concisely  presented. 
and  their  treatment  for  working  under  difTerent  conditions  explained,  also  the  n>ec»I 
methods  for  the  hardening  and  tempering  of  special  brands. 

A  chapter  devoted  to  the  different  processes  for  Case-hardening  is  also  indnded.  aikl 
special  reference  made  to  the  adoption  of  machinery  steel  for  tools  of  various  kinds, 
^urth  Edition.   288  pages.    201  Ulustrattons.    Price S2.50 

TRACTORS 

IHB  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR.   By  Victor  W.  Page. 

A  complete  treatise  describing  all  types  and  sizes  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and  oil  tncton. 
Oonsiaers  design  and  construction  exhaustively,  gives  complete  instructions  for  care, 
operation  and  repair,  outlines  all  practical  applications  on  the  road  and  in  the  field. 
The  best  and  latest  work  on  farm  tractors  and  tractor  power  plants.  A  work  needed 
by  farmers,  students,  blacksmiths,  mechanics,  salesmen,  implement  dealers,  designers 
and  engineers.   600  pages.   Nearly  300  illustrations  and  folding  plates.    Price  W.00 

TURBINES 

ICARINE  STEAM  TURBINES.    ^  Dr.  G.  Bauer  and  O.  Labche.    Assisted  by 

E.  Ludwig  and  H.  Vogel.    Translated  from  the  German  and  edited  by  M. 

G.  S.  Swallow. 

This  work  forms  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  book  entitled  "Marine  Engine  and 
Boilers."  The  authors  of  this  book.  Dr.  G.  Bauer  and  O.  Laache,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  leading  authorities  on  turbine  construction. 

The  book  is  essentially  practical  and  discusses  turbines  in  which  the  full  expansion  of 
steam  passes  through  a  number  of  separate  turbines  arranged  for  driving  two  or  more 
shafts,  as  in  the  Parsons  system,  and  turbines  in  which  the  complete  expansion  of 
steam  fk-om  Inlet  to  exhaust  pressare  occurs  in  a  turbine  on  one  shaft,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Curtis  machines.  It  will  enable  a  designer  to  carry  out  all  the  ordinary  calculation 
necessary  for  the  construcion  of  steam  turbines,  hence  It  fills  a  want  which  is  hardly 
met  by  larger  and  more  theoretical  works. 

Numerous  tables,  curves  and  diagrams  will  be  found,  which  explain  with  remarkable 
lucidity  the  reason  why  turbine  olades  are  designed  as  they  are,  the  course  which 
steam  takes  through  turbines  of  various  types,  the  thermodynamics  of  steam  turbine 
calculation,  the  influence  of  vacuum  on  steam  consumption  of  steam  turbines,  etc.  In 
a  word,  the  very  information  which  a  designer  and  Duilder  of  steam  turbineB  most 
requires.  The  book  is  divided  into  parts  as  follows:  1.  Introduction.  2.  General 
remarks  on  the  design  of  a  turbine  installation.  3.  The  calculation  of  steam  turbines. 
4.  Turbine  design.  5.  Shafting  and  propellers.  6.  Condensing  plant.  7.  Arrange- 
ment of  turbines.  8.  General  remarks  on  the  arrangement  or  steam  turbines  in 
steamers.  9.  Turbine-driven  auxiliaries.  10.  Tables.  Large  octavo.  214  pagee.  Fully 
illustrated  and  containing  18  tables.    Including  an  entropy  chart.  Price,  net  .     S8.60 

WATCHMAKING 


WATCHMAKERS'  HANDBOOK.    By  Claudius  Saunier. 

This  famous  work  has  now  reached  its  seventh  edition,  and  there  is  no  work  issued  that 
can  compare  to  it  for  clearness  and  completeness.  It  contains  498  pages  and  is  intend- 
ed as  a  workshop  companion  for  those  engaged  in  Watchmaking  and  allied  Mechan- 
ical Arts.    Nearly  250  engravings  and  fourteen  plates  are  included.    Price  .    S8.00 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  MODERN 

GAS  TRACTOR 

By  VICTOR  W.  PAGfi,  M.  E.       * 

Author  of  "The  Modem  Gasoline  Automobile^"  Etc 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  DESCRIBING  ALL  TYPES  AND  SIZES  OF  GASOLINE, 
KEROSENE  AND  OIL  TRACTORS.  CONSIDERS  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
EXHAUSTIVELY,  GIVES  COMPLETE  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CARE,  OPERATION 
AND  REPAIR,  OUTLINES  ALL  PRACTICAL  APPUCATIONS  ON  THE  ROAD 
AND  IN  THE  FIELD.  THE  BEST  AND  LATEST  WORK  ON  FARM  TRACTORS 
AND  TRACTOR  POWER  PLANTS. 

480  PAGES  -THREE  FOLDING  PLATES— 204  ILLUSTRATIONS 

PRICE       -       -       $2.00 

A  modern  exposition  in  the  lattlguage  of  the  field  showing  and  describing 
every  recent  improvement  in  tractors  and  auxiliary  appliances.  All  money 
making  farms  use  power.    Learn  how  to  apply  it  now* 

This  work  is  written  by  a  recoffnized  authority  on  Belf*propdled  vebicles  and  internal  combiMtlaii 
motorfl.  Everything  is  explained  bo  simply  that  anyone  of  average  intelligence  may  obtain  a  oompre* 
bensive  knowledge  of  gas  tractor  operation,  maintenance  and  repair.  Tells  how  they  are  constructed 
and  explains  fully  the  reasons  for  varying  designs.  Gontaina  special  chapters  on  driving  the  tractor  on 
field  and  road,  what  to  expect  from  tractors  in  various  kinds  of  work,  coet  of  <q;>eration  and  money* 
making  hints  on  repairs.  It  describes  all  Ignition  systems,  all  types  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  vapori- 
sers and  carburetors,  latest  forma  of  power  plants  and  installation,  clutches,  speed  changing  and  revers- 
ing gears  and  all  frame  parts  and  their  functions.  Tells  how  to  tell  brake  horsepower  fnnn  draw  bar 
or  horse  equivalent  power,  how  to  make  adjustments  to  power  plants,  change  speed  gearing  and  otho* 
parts.  Describes  tools  for  tractor  repair  and  gives  plans  for  tractor  sheds  so  they  can  be  used  in  winter 
for  stationary  power  or  workshops  where  all  repairs  may  be  made.  Outlines  control  systems  of  leading 
types  and  shows  simple  hitches  for  working  various  implements  in  combination.  Describes  fully  trac- 
tors for  small  farms  and  orchards  as  well  as  tjrpes  of  the  largest  capacity.  All  illustrations  are  plainly 
marked  with  all  important  parts  indicated  so  they  may  be  easily  identified.  Drawings  are  simple  but 
in  correct  proportion.     Every  illustration  has  been  specially  made  for  this  book. 

ALL  FARMERS,  STUDENTS,  BLACKSMITHS,  MECHANICS,  SALESMEN,  IM« 
PLEMENT   DEALERS,   DESIGNERS   AND   ENGINEERS  NEED  THIS   WORK 

Written  in  language  understood  by  alL    No  technical  terms, 

COVERS  EVERT  PHASE  OF  1914  TRACTOR  ENGINEERING  PRACTICE  AND 
IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ANT  TREATISE  HERETOFORE  PUBUSHED 
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NEW   REVISED  EDtTION 

Henlc^s  Twentieth  Century  Book   of 

RECIPES,    FORMULAS 

AND   PROCESSES 

Edited  by  GARDNER  D.  HISCOX,  M.  E. 

PrinUaOKtidtBMCIilhBiiKliiK    ROD  HiK  Mkmm  Kb^ 

800  Uv  Odin   (BiSi)    pages 

Cntiiiii  over  10,000  Selected  Procenei,  Fonmlu  ud  Practical  Redpcs, 
Includmc  hnndredi  of  so-called  Trade  Secrets  for  every  bntiaess 

HOW^  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

Thii  new  book  of  processes  and  formulas  is  the  latest  and  fn^atest 
compilatfan  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  is  a  standard  work— an  authority — 
'  a  "first  aid"— and  a  "court  of  last  resort"  oa  "Wlwt  to  MakauidHowtn 
Maka  It." 

It  contains  more  than  10,000  practical  recipes  and  formulas  for  ererrday 
use  in  budiness,  at  home  or  in  the  factory.  Everything^  you  want  to  make — 
Antiseptics,  Waterproofing',  Lubricants,  Rust  Preventives,  Dyes,  Filters, 
Cleaning  Preparations,  Enameling,  Beverages,  Inks,  Adhesives,  Polices. 
Disinfectants,  Flavorings,  Cosmetics,  Ceramics,  etc.,  etc.  Phott^rapby  is 
treated  in  all  of  its  vanous  branches,  as  are  also  Plating,  Painting,  Leauer 
Work,  etc.  Tests  for  Food  Adulterants  are  full^  covered ;  how  to  make  fly 
paper ;  to  color  flowers  artiflcally ;  to  estimate  weight  of  ice  by  measorement ; 
to  make  materials  fireproof ;  to  work  with  metals — aluminum,  brass,  etc ;  to 
make  anything  and  everything,  from  A  to  Z. 

There  is  not  a  home,  oflice,  factory,  or  place  of  business  of  any  kind  that 
does  not  actually  need  this  book.  It  isa  money  saver  and  a  moneymaker;  it  ap- 
peals tothe  voungas  wellastotheold.  Great  business  enterprises  all  owe  their 
success  to  trie  manufacture  or  sale  of  some  simple  invention  or  compound- 
usually  the  result  of  an  experiment  at  home.  With  this  latest  book  of  practical 
formulas  the  boy  of  to-day  has  a  far  better  opportunity  than  his  fatoer-^and 
the  mother  and  sisters  can  develop  an  industry  of  their  own  that  will  produce 
a  comfortable  income. 

We  live  in  the  most  progreaaive  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  owe 
it  to  ourselves  to  advance— to  learn— to  progress.  We  can't  afford  to  stand 
still.  Then  learn  more,  so  you  can  earn  more.  Profit  by  the  knowledge  that 
has  made  others  successful.  Now  is  the  time — you  can't  learn  younger.  Get 
this  book  at  once. 

AMONQ  THE   RECIPES  QIVEPi   ARBt 


BlwchitiK  B«ipr»-Elehiii(t  and  Enfrravinn  RKipes— Rreipri  for  GUu  M«l()ng--P»pCT 
M»kin«  Reclpn—Recip^n  for  Ointments -Mirror- Making  Pormulai— Paint  MikinR  Ponnnlu- 
Gildinit  Rcciprs— Galwini linn  Rccipts— Broil li eg  Reciprs— Tinning  RccipM-Silvfring  RetipM 
— Rtdpes  (or  A(Jh«ivcB— Reeipei  for  Plating  and  Enamtling-ClcaninE  pTxrvmSotp 
MaVing— Vathsr  and  iU  preparation— Rccipfi  (or  A llnya— Recipes  for  Solder*— Phot c^rraphic 
Fonnalas— Shoe  Dreislng  Recipe»-Stove  Blacking  Recipes— Rml  Preventive  Recipes- Recips 
for  Lubricants— Recipes  for  Oils— Recipes  lor  Dve',  Colors,  and  Pigmen Is— Recipes  lor  Dryeis- 
lak  Recipeii — Recipes  for  Artificial  Otm  Making— JeveleTS' and  Walchtnuken' Recipes— House- 
hold norm "  las— WBlerproofiBg  Recipes— Fire  proofing  Recipes— Recipes  for  Cementa.  Rlaes, 
Mucilagei— Fireworks  Recipes— Recipes  for  Eradicalots— Alcohol  and  !ts  Uses^Recipn  for 
Easencea  and  Eitrarts — Dentifrice  Recipea— Cosmetic  Recipes— Pertome  Recipes — T«nttiag 
Redpe»-Metalluigical  Formulas-Hair  Restorers— DepiUlories. 

And  tttmaj  thoutantf*  nor*— Eqaally  iBportant  la  tbe  Arta  BOd  H 

l0iyA  niteiat  eimiter  aftXia  book  ««ia  6*  ant  m  ai»>If«>tIoi>.-^ 
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